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PREFACE " 


The 32nd annual volume of the Hindustan Year-Book 
contains its usual features in addition of many new chapters 
added to it. l 


In this issue I have made further efforts to give a more 
comprehensive coverage to information regarding all Indian 
and World problems. There are altogether 90 chapters 
on all varied subjects—political, economical, geographical, 
sports, cinema, family planning and others. The increas- 
ing demand for the publication, I am happy to say, beard 
ample testimony to its usefulness and reliability, which 
have gained it wide recognition as a Standard Reference 
Manual. To the best of my knowledge there is no other 
publication in this country which covers the subjects dealt 
with more adequately than the current issue of this year 
book. 


In compiling this year-book, I have spared no pains to 
reflect the changes of to-day's India and the World. 


For the suecess of this venture, I am deeply indebted 
to the unreserved co-operation extended to me by the en- 
lightened section of my readers and I record my gratitude to 
all persons who have been generous in their co-operation in 
the revision and verification of every item incorporated in 
this publication. I shall be grateful for any corrections or 
omissions in this volume brought to my notice. 


1st March, 1964 S. C. Sarkar 
Calcutta Editor ! 
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. AWARDS, HONOURS AND PRIZES 


D 
Bharat Ratna—Padma Vibhusan, 1964—Padma Bhusan 1964—Padma Shri; 1964— 
Sahitya Akademi Awards, 1962—Rabindra Memorial Lali 

Awards, 1962—Sangit Natak Akademi Awards, 1963—A wards to Scholars, 1968— 
National Professors—Param Vir Chakra—President’s Medals .. 505—508 
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Pradesh—Madras—Maharashtra—Mysor 
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CHITRALIPI 


Collection of paintings and drawings in two volumes 
Volume 1 : 18 plates with an introductory note Rs; 20.00 
Volume 2 : 15 plates with an introductory note Rs. 18.00 

AUTOBIOGRAPHY 
My Boyhood Days 3.50 
ESSAYS and ADDRESSES 
The Centre of Indian Culture ,, 1.00 
The Co-operative Principle 1.50 


Crisis in Civilization 1.00 
Letters from Russia 4.50 
Mahatma Gandhi 3.00 


The Religion of an Artist 1.00 
, A Vision of India's History 1.50 
NOVELS and SHORT STORIES 
Four Chapters 3.00 ; 4.50 
. The Runaway and other Stories 4.50 ; 5.00 : 6.00 
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Poems 5 00 
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LEKHAN 


ncludes more than 250 poems in Bengali and English in 
Original handwriting of the Poet; hitherto unpublished in 
any book : Rs. 4.00, Superior Edition Rs. 10.00 
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Drama ete. To be published in May 1964. 
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Bengali will be sent on request. 
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INDIA AT A GLANCE ^" 


, AREA AND POPULATION—With an area of 12,61,597 sq. 
miles, latitudes 8*4' 28" and 37°17’ 53” and longitudes 68°7' 85” an 
97°4’ 47” east, India measures about 2,000 miles from north to. south 
and about 1850 miles from east to west. 

It has a land frontier 9425 miles long and a coast line 3535 miles. 
The islands of Andaman and Nicobar in the Bay of Bengal and the 
Laccadive, Minicoy and Amindivi islands in the Arabian. sea are 
Indian territories. 3535 miles of her coast-line are washed by the 
Arabian sea, Indian ocean and Bay of Bengal. : 

India is the seventh largest country in the world. She is approxi- 
mately fourteen times as large as the United Kingdom, nine times the 
size of Japan, a third of Canada and a sixth of U.S.S.R. 

According to 1961 census, population of India is 439.235 
million. It has gone up by 21.50 p.c. in the last ten years. 
number of females per 1000 males is 941 as compared to 946 females in - 
1951. The percentage of literacy is now 24. e density of popula- 
tion is 373 per square mile. 82.16 p.c. of the population is paha jine 
17.84 p.c, urban, 

PHYSICAL DIVISION—India can be divided into three natural 
divisions, 

1. The Himalayas. 

2. The Plains of northern India. 

8. The Deccan or Peninsula proper. 

(1) The Himalayan region extends across the northern border 
from Kashmir to the Burma frontier. This curves like a scimitar 
across the north of India to make an almost complete rampart, 
This region runs for 1,500 miles from the eastern extremity of Assam 
to the western limits of Kashmir with a breadth varying from 
150 to 200 miles. (2) The Plains of northern India are about 1,850 
miles long, east to west, and from 150 to 200 miles broad. The plain 
is broken by intermittent-low-lying mountain ranges and is wa ered 
by India’s three main rivers—the Ganges, the Brahmaputra and 
the Jamuna—which flow southward from. the Himalayas to the 
Bay of Bengal (3) The Deccan or Peninsula proper is a table- 
land. It is bounded on three sides by mountains—on the north 
by the Vindhya and Satpura ranges, on the west by the Western 
Ghats, and on the east by the Eastern Ghats. Two coastal asl of flat 
land exist on the outer side of both Western and Eastern Ghats. pis 
peninsular region is traversed by the rivers Narmada and Tapti DEA 
flow into the Arabian Sea, and Mahanadi, vari, Krishna an 
Kaveri which flow into the Bay of Bengal. Po m 

i climate ia is contro! 

CLIMATE—Broadly speaking, the i os, the south-west or 


by two seasonal winds or monsoons. Of 
fated eles plows over thousands of miles ‘of warm ocean before 
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it strikes India, at about the beginning of June, to bring 90 per cent 
of all the rain that falls. The rain is not evenly disteibuted] for the 
monéoon sheds little rain when it races over the hot flat plains 
but pours down in torrents when it is checked by the mountains. 
Rajputana and several parts of the country get only a few inches a 
year, Bombay more than 60 and Cherrapunji in Assam 470. 

By the end of September, the south-west monsoon begins to re- 
treat, and by the beginning of January, the north-east monsoon from 
the land blows steadily over India, the Bay of Bengal and the Arabian 
Sea. Blue skies, fine weather, dry air and light winds then prevail. 
During the first four months of the year there is scarcely a 
BH place in India outside the Himalayas which receives a single inch 

rain. 

The climate regions of India, according to rainfall, are as follows 
—(1) regions with more than 80 inches of annual rainfall, such as 
the West Coast, Bengal and Assam, (2) regions with 40 to 80 
inches of rainfall, such as the north-east plateau and the middle 
Ganges valley, (3) regions with 20 to 40 inches of rainfall, such 
as Madras, southern and north-western Deccan and the upper Ganges 

lain. To these may be added the Himalayan regions with very 
eavy rainfall. 

The  Mateorological Department of India recognises four 
seasons—(1) Cold weather season (December-March) ; (2) Hot 
weather season (April-May) ; (3) Rainy season (June-September) ; 
and the season of the retreating south-west monsoon (October- 
November). iala 

SOIL OF INDIA—The Indian soil may be mainly classified under 
four different heads, namely (1) alluvial soil, (2) black soil, (3) red 
soil and (4) laterite soil. 

Alluvial soil is formed by the silts brought by the rivers every 
year and deposited on their banks. It is very fertile and covers 
greater part of the northern Indian between the foot of the Himalayas 
and the northern slopes of the Vindhyas and extends in a narrow 
fringe round the coast-line of the peninsula. Territorially, they 
occupy Punjab, Uttar Pradesh, Bihar, West Bengal, parts of Assam 
and Orissa and also the coastal regions of southern India. The whole 
of the Indio-Gangetic plain is comprised in this area. 
© Red soils cover the whole of Madras, Mysore and south-east 
Bombay, east of Hyderabad and Madhya Pradesh to Orissa and Chota 
Nagpur. Northwards the red soil extends into the greater part of 
the Santhal Parganas and the Birbhum district of West Bengal, the 
Mirzapur, Jhansi_ and Hamirpur districts of Uttar Pradesh, 
the Baghelkhand States of Central India, the Aravallis and the 
eastern half of Rajasthan. 

Black soil or black cotton soil is best suited to deep-rooted 
notably Indian strains of cotton. Secondary crops are 


crops, 3 
undnuts, linseed, pulses, rice (along the coastal tract) and 
bhawa: “Thesblack soil covers the greater part of Bombay and Gujara! 


rt of Madhya Pradesh, Madhya Bharat and Hyderabad ani 
s pares of Madras State. Black cotton soil is exceedingly com- 
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pact and tenacious and sti when wet. The water-holdi - 
city of this soil is good. xui Fors na 
Laterite soil is derived by the atmospheric weathering of several 
types of rocks under monsoon conditions of alternating ànd wet 
VR This soil is found on the summits of the hills of the Deccan, 
adhya Bharat, Madhya Pradesh and of the Rajmahal hills and 
Eastern Ghats and in certain parts of Orissa, Bombay, Malabar, West 
Bengal and Assam. 


5 RIVER SYSTEMS—Broadly, the rivers of India fall into two 
distinct categories—Himalayan system and the Deccan system. 

_ The Indus, the Ganges and the Brahmaputra are the main 
rivers of the Himalayan System. Peremisliy fed by _ melting 
snow in the Himalayas they have continous flow throughout the 
year. Most of the tributaries rise in the Himalayas and are, for a 
considerable length of their courses, mountain torrents. 

(1) The three great Himalayan rivers are :—(a) Indus river 
with its five tributaries—Jhelum, Chenab, Ravi, Beas and Sutlej, 
waters Punjab. The source of the Indus is on the northern slope 
of Mount Kailas in Tibet. For the first 500 miles of its course, 
it flows through deep gorges in the Himalayas, after which it 
turns south-west and descends on the plains. Thereafter, the river 
flows south to Sind and the Arabian sea. Free India possesses 
very little of the Indus basin. (b) Ganges—At a height of 18,000 
ft. in the Himalayas near the glacier Gangotri is a small cave 
of ice, from which issues the river Ganges. Emerging from the icy 
cave as a small trickle, it gathers strength as it rushes down the 
mountain, and by the time it escapes from the Siwalik gorge 
near Hardwar to the plains, it is already a big river. Instead of 
flowing directly sovth, the river turns east in a great arc and 
flows across Uttar Pradesh and Bihar. During its easternly course, 
it collects the water! of Jamuna, Gumti, Garga, Sarda, Gandak, Sone 
and Kosi, Near Rajmahal hills in Bihar, the river swings south- 
east into West Bengal. Thereafter, it splits into several branches 
and meets the Bay of Bengal. (c) Brahmaputra has its sourco 
near the lake of Manassarovar in western Tibet. Rurring duo 
east for nearly 800 miles in Tibet under the name Tsangpo, it cuts due 
south into Indian territory. Joined by the Dibang and the Lohit, the 
united stream takes the name of Brahmaputra. It rolls due west 
through the narrow Assam valley which is 500 miles Jong and 
60 miles wide. Turning towards south-west at Goalundo, it 
forges ahead to join the easternmost mouth of the Ganges—the 
Padma. Before the combined waters fall into the Bay of Bengal, they 
are joined by several other rivers, the most important amongst them 
being the Meghna in East Pakistan. 

(2) Rivers of the Deccan System—These rivers rise among the 
hills of the Deccan plateau and are fed only by the monsoon rains, 80 
that in the dry season some of them become almost waterless. The 
Decean system falls under three categories—east-flowing rivers, 
west-flowing rivers and those which flow north and«empty themselves 
into Gangetic river system. (a) The three important east-flowing 
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rivers are the Godavari, Krishna and Kaveri, which rise in the Western 
Ghats. They follow the slope of the plateau, cut deep into jit and fall 
into the Bay of Bengal. „The Mahanadi and the Damodar are two 
other important east-flowing rivers. (b) The west-flowing rivers are 
the Sharavati, Netravati, Cheliyar, Pennani and Periyar, all of which 
rise in the Western Ghats and fall into the Arabian Sea. (c) The 
north-flowing rivers gradually slope towards the north Indian plain, 
the most important of which are the Chambal which feeds the 
Jamuna and tht Sone which joins the Ganges near Patna. But 
the two biggest rivers are the Narmada and the Tapti, which flow 
westward and fall into the Arabian Sea. 


CONSTITUTION—The Constitution of India came into operation 
on January 26, 1950. The Indian Union consists of 16 States and 11 
territories. It is a sovereign democratic republic but elected to remain 
a member of the Commonwealth of Nations. India has a parliamen- 
tary type of Government. The constitutional head of the State is the 
President who is elected every five years by an Electoral College con- 
sisting of mtmbers of both Houses of Parliament and elected members 
of the lower houses of federated States. A Vice-President, elected 
by the members of both Housts, presides over the Rajya Sabha, A 
council of ministers (Cabinet) headed by the Prime Minister aids and 
advises the President. 

The Legislature of the Union is called Parliament, It consists 
of two Houses, known as the Rajya Sabha and the Lok Sabha, 
The Rajya Sabha consists of not more than 250 members, of whom 12 
are nominated by the President and the rest are indirectly elected by 
the Legislative Assemblies of various States. The Sabha is not sub- 
ject to dissolution, one-third of its members retiring every two 
years. The Lok Sabha consists of not more than 500 members, 
directly elected from territorial constituencies in the States on the 
basis of adult franchise and not more than 20 members to represent 
Union territories. The Lok Sabha, unless dissolved sooner, has a 
maximum duration of five years. ; y 

Subject to the provision of the Constitution, the Union Parliament 
can make laws for the whole of India and State Legislatures for 
their respective States. The distribution of legislative powers is 
governed by a system of three lists—the Union, the State and the 
Concurrent. The Union Parliament has exclusive powers to legislate 
on 9P subjects of all-India importance. The State list consists 
of 66 subjects, and the Concurrent list contains 47 subjects of 
common interest to the Union as well as to the States. 


PORTS—Scattered along her vast coast-line, India has five major 
ports and over 200 minor ports of varying capacity. India has 
very natural harbours, because it is broken by very few inlets of the 
sea; the sea round the eastern coast is very shallow. and the 
shores are usually flat and sandy, and as such the big ocean- 
oing ships have to cast anchor at some distance from the shore. Ex- 
Sont Bombay, Okha and Cochin, all other ports in the West Coast 
are rocky and virtwally inaccessible during the monsoon. The AUT 
coast of India is surf-bound and has no natural harbour, excep 
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ing Visakhapatnam. Calcutta is about 90 niiles from the s 
; 9 and the 
RET of sand banks in the Hooghly has made Calcutta a danger- 

Six ‘major’ ports of India are—C i 

Orne Bombay and Kandla, alena Nda babakan reo 
e principal ports of India are Bedi Bundar, 

Surat, Kandla, Bombay, Marmugao, Mangalore, podra 

Alleppey, Quilon, Tuticorin, Dhanushkodi, Negapatam, j Karikal, 

Cuddalore, Pondicherry, Madras, Masulipatam, Kakinada, Visakhapat- 

nam, Calcutta. The number of ports notified as open for traffic on 

the whole coast of India under Indian Ports Act, 1908 are 226. 

INDIAN RACES—India’s 488 million people constitute a seventh 
of the human race. Her population, second only to that of 
China, is made up of many racial strains. Various groups entered 
I A time or the other between the paleolithic and histo- 

During the British period, the first official enumeration o: 
people of Índia was made by Sir Herbert Risley, which was an oficial 

ronouncement accepted very largely both in India and outside 
ndia, though it is now regarded as arbitrary classification based 
on insufficient data and immature science. Indian races were 
divided into seven broad groups, such as Mongoloid, Indo-Aryan, 
Dravidian, Mongolo-Dravidian, Aryo-Dravidian, Scytho-Dravidian 
and Turko-Iranian. 

Next classification was made by Dr. J. H. Hutton in 1933 based 
on race-cum-language and culture sequence. According to this theory, 
all people came to India from outside, such as— 

(1) Negritos from Africa—the oldest people to have come to 
India, now surviving in the Andaman islands and in Malaya, Traces 
of them seem to occur among the Nagas in Assam and in certain 
tribes in South India. 

(2) Proto-Australoids—who came from the East Mediterranean 
area. 

(8) Early Mediterraneans—who brought earlier forms of the 
Austrie speech. 

(4). Civilised or Advanced Mediterraneans—who became Dra- 
vidians in India. ‘ 

(6) Armenoids—a specialised offshoot of the standard Alpine 
stock, probably came with the civilised Mediterraneans (Dravidians) 
and spoke their language. 

(6) Alpines—tound in ps and Bengal; earlier than Vedic 
Aryans but probably speaking Aryan dialects. 

(7) Vedic Aryans or Nordics—who brought the Vedic Aryan 
(Sanskrit) speech. 

(8 Mongoloids—not important for the po part of India, as 
they touched only the northern and eastern fringes. | | 

The most recent and authoritative classification divides the people 
of India into six main races with nine sub-types :— 

(1) Negrito—is now almost extinct in India, A small group is 
still surviving in the Andamans, and its traces have been found 
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among the Kadars and Palayan: Cochi 
RAUM the Wynad, the A RC ani Neon E red Ka 
= jmahal tribes like the Semangs of Malaya and th Peon d NS 
uinea, hilltribes of Bihar. They are Pala d o Papuan. or Now 
MIC] uo the African Negroes and pene ad MESURER 

'oto-. ids—; i t 
lians as well as edictis aad They nee a, Soothe Auter 
ginal A oe Fixes aay India, although ros TE Visi 
x e majori i 
southern India belong ta this (cana Ng e ed epi um 
part of India, the Proto-Australoid peoples still livi th Pe 
vss E poenos of the Indian people, Bap the ea 
e Mongoloid Group—is found i i 
Prid anor east Hos This pui is dian eee, renee 
c isting of long-headed and broad-headed t; y 
form a dominant element in the tribes i cadad d s ae, 
Burmese frontier and among the less MM e Bs du 
Chittagong ; (b) Tibeto-Mongoloids are found in Sikkim and Bhutan. 
i Hus OR Be eae short and broad face with 
nes, a skin fo rom t i i 
EIS the inner eye corner, giving Vessel ped ink 
an yellowish Reaney hair on face and body, and light brown skin with 
fediterranean Group—consisting of (a 5 i 
nean, medium-statured, dark-skinntd and ent patito gera 
Kannada, Tamil and Malayalam tracts; (b) Mediterranean, true 
European type found in Punjab, the upper Gangetic valley and is 
supposed to represent civilised pre-Aryan Dravidian people of 
northern India, who contributed largely to the evolution of Hindu 
people and culture of North India; (c) Oriental type, sometimes 
called Semitic or Jewish, found in Punjab, in Sind in. Rajasthan, 
in western U.P. and in some other parts of India. ; f 
Mb) Western Brachycephals—consisting of (a)Alpinoid, (b) 
Dinarik and (c) Armenoid., They seem to have evolved in the 
Central Asian mountain regions, and both Alpine and Dinarik 
varieties appear to have spread over the greater part of India, ie. 
Bengal, Orissa, Kathiawar, Kannada and Tamil countries Gujarat, 
West Coast of India, excepting Malabar. The Parsis of Bombay are 
allied to Armenoids. E 

(6) Nordics—are the Aryan-speaking group of India, who 
are responsible for India's Hindu civilization and seem to have 
come from the Eurasian steppe lands and entered India during 
the second half of the second millennium B.C. The Nordic elements 
are strong in North-West Frontier of India, in the south of Hindu- 
Kush range. Nordic elements are present in mixed form in 
Punjab, Rajasthan and the upper Gangtie valley. They are also 
found among higher castes and groups. Nordic type also predomi- 


nates in certain Sections in India. 
It has however been stated—“It must be clearly understood that 


no rigid separation is possible as there is considerable over-lapping 
types. F 
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MINERALS—India is sufficiently rich in mineral resources. She 
is favoured with a supply of coal, sufficient for its present and future 
industry. More than 80 p.c. of India's coal is produced in Bihar 
and West Bengal Iron ore reserves of India are one-fourth 
of the total world reserves and are estimated at 2,100 crore tons. 
The deposits of high grade ore are among the richest in the world. 

Deposits of mica and manganese are large enough not only to 
meet present domestic requirements but also to enter significantly 
into the country’s export trade. India ranks third in respect of 
manganese deposits. India produces about 75 p.c. of the world’s total 
suply of mica, the pricipal deposits being found in Bihar, Rajasthan 
and Andhra Pradesh. She has also a good reserve of bauxite and has 
substantial deposits of titanium and thorium ores, kyanite, beryllium, 
chrome and gypoum. The supplies of refractories, abrasives and lime- 
stones are fairly adequate. Although thre are sufficient resources of 
minerals essential for basic industries, the country is, however, 
deficient ii copper, tin, lead, zinc, nickel, cobalt, sulphur, an 
all, in petroleum. 

There are two important copper belts in India, namely, 
Singhbhum in Bihar and Khetri and Daribo in Rajasthan. 

"Various rock formations of India constitute a rich source of 
building materials. Rajasthan (Markana) has pink marble and the 
Deccan excellent granite. Rich deposits of white and grey marbe| 
and limestone occur in various parts of India. Cream and reddish- 
brown sandstone is found in North India. 

AGRICULTURE—India remains a predominently agricultural 
country. There is hardly a crop of the tropical, sub-tropical or tem- 
perate zone, which is not grown in this country. About 70 p.c. of 
the inhabitants of India are dependent on agriculture. Food crops 
occupy four-fifths of the cultivated land. The principal crops of India 
are rice, wheat, sugarcane, pulses, oilseeds, cotton, jute and tea. 
She is the largest sugarcane-producing country in the world, 
She holds virtual monopoly in lac, follows U.S.A. in cotton, 
ranks with China and Africa as one of the leading millet-producing 
countries and leads with China in the production of rice and tea. 
More than 50 per cent of tea produced in the world comes from 
India. Commercial crops form bulk of the country's. exports. It must 
be remembered, however, that in the matter of agricultural self-suffi- 
ciency, India has two formidable problems in the annual 54 million 
increase of population and the uncertainty of climate. Both drought 
and flood can quickly upset all calculations. 

IRRIGATION—India’s water resources have been provisionally 
estimated at 135.60 lakh acre-feet, of which approximately 45,00 lak! 
feet are believed to be utilisable for irrigation. The main river valley. 

rojects are Bhakra Nangal Project, Beas Project, Hirakud Dam Pro- 
ect, Rajasthan Canal Project, Damodar Valley Corporation Project, 
ungabhadra Project, Kosi Project, Chambal roject, eel toned 

FAUNA—Indian climatic conditions have naturally develop a 
great variety of animal life, and the number of animal species is much 
greater than that in Europe. 
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In India, animals are chieff |; Seen in the valleys of the Hima- 

lan ieee He ee exten ding Frob uvis to? the Brahma- 
utra valley, on the Eastern an: estern t; di j 

of Madhya Pradesh and Central India. xs RN 


.Q) Wild Animals—Lion, although at one time threatened with 
extinction, is now preserved in Gir forest of Kathiawar. The chief 
beast of prey is tiger which is almost ubiquitous. The leopard is 
found in even greater numbers. Among other wild animals to be 
found are the bear, boar, wolf, fox, bison, buffalo, elephant and 
mhinocerog. i 

(2) Domestic Animals—Goats, sheep, horses, ponies, asses, 
mules, bullocks and buffaloes are available here and there. Camels are 
seen in the desert districts of Rajasthan and the Punjab. Sheep and 
goats are plentiful as are also pigs, monkeys and deer of all kinds 
that abound throughout the country. 

_ (3) Reptiles—The rivers are infested with crocodiles and 
alligators. Poisonous snakes abound, the most deadly being the 
cobra, krait and Russel's viper. 

(4) The birds are of tropical varieties. The birds of prey in- 
elude the vulture, the eagle and falcons of all kinds. Herons and 
kingfishers abound and are much sought after on account of their 
gos Waterfowls are particularly numerous as are also almost ail 
eenma birds, i.e., pigeons, partidges, quails and ducks of many 

nds. 

(5) Fish—Most numerous fishes are of the carp family. The 
finest fish from angler’s point is mahasher, found in all streams. The 
Tichest and tasty fish of India is hilsa. Fishing waters, river and sea, 
of Bengal and Madras are among the most extensive in the world. 


COMMUNICATIONS—All major railways in India are state- 
owned and with a mileage of 35,395, claim to be tke largest system in 
Asia and the fourth largest in the world. The railways are organised 
into eight zones, and the overall control and administration is in the 
hands of the Railway Board at New Delhi. The zones are Southern, 
Central Western, Northern, North-Eastern, North-East Frontier, 
Eastern and South-Eastern. ^ 

Civil aviation is rapidly assuming an important role in India's 
communication system. There are altogether 86 aerodromes under 
Gévernment control operation, of which three are international air- 
ports—Bombay (Santa Cruz), Caleutta (Dum Dum), and Delhi 
(Palam). A further 9 aeroéromes have been declared customs 
aerodrome, A Civil Aviation Training Centre has been opened 
at Allahabad. There are twelve subsidised flying clubs. All air 
transport is nationalised and controlled through two corporations, 
Air India International and Indian Air Lines Corporation. m 

There are 17, subsidised flying clubs. 3 government gliding 
clubs and 2 subsidised gliding clubs. i: 

Roads are divided into four main administrative classes, namely, 
national highways, state highways, district roads and village 
roads, The national highways connect capitals of the States, major 
ports and foreign highways and constitute the main arteries of 
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communications in the country. The state highways are the main 
trunk roads*of the States. The village roads rite requifements 
of rural communities, 

Road Transport—There has been rapid progress in measure 
means of transport, though bullock eart still retain its importance 
as a means of transport in India—Passenger road-transport has 
been nationalised in many States. ‘There services are carried 
by pa Corporations or Limited Companies. An Inter State 
Transport Commission has been set up for the purpose of develop- 
ments, coordination ete. on inter-state routts. 

j Shipping—India has a coast-line over 8,535 miles, and merchant 
ships from all important maritime countries call at her ports. Her 
coastal trade is carried wholly in Indian bottoms. But it is essential 

- that the country should have a fair share of its overseas trade also, 

At the end of December 1962, ships totalling 10.14 GRT were on 
the Indian Register—vessels of 4.12 lakh G.R.T. on the coastal trade 
are 6.02 G.R.T. on overseas trade. 


FORESTS—The forests of India cover 22.1 per cent of the 
country’s area. The forests are mainly confined to the Himalayas, 
the Vindhyas and the Deccan. 

India has been divided into three botanical areas and six pro- 
vinces for the proper study of the vegetation of India, The three bota- 
nical areas are :—(a) Himalayan—representing a rich, tropical, tempe- 
rate and alpine flora with forests of conifers, oaks, rhododendrons and a 
profusion of orchids, (b) Eastern—consisting of a few conifers, man: 
oaks and palms, with a greater preponderance of orchids, and (¢ 
Western —which has only one conifer, few palms and very smal 
orchids, without any oak. 4 

These three areas are divided into six botanical provinces based on 
their climate and physical characters, namely, (1) Ea a 
(2) Western Himalayas, (3) Indus plain, (4) Gangetic plain including 
Sundarbans, (5) Malabar and (6) Deccan—each with its peculiar flora. 

The forest vegetation of India is divided into five types accord- 
ing to the variations, in climate,.altitude and habitat, such as—(1 
Evergreen, (2) Deciduous, (3) Dry, (4) Hill and (5) Tidal or Lit. 

The Forest Policy Resolution of the Government on May 12, 1952 
suggests that India as a whole should aim at maintaining one- 
of its total land area under forests, proportion being 60 p.c. in the 
Himalayas, Deccan and other mountainous tracts and 20 p.c. in the 


plains. 
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STATES & TERRITORIES OF INDIA, 1961 


Pop, in 
millions — Density 
pos per sq. m. 
igures) 
Andhra Pradesh .. 36 339 
Assam .. 12 252 
Bihar v» 46 691 
Gujarat m 21 286 
Jammu & Kashmir m 
Kerala .. 17 1,127 
TA 32 189 
Madras . 34 669 
Maharashtra 40 833 
Mysore 24 318 
Orissa 18 292 
Punjab 20 420 
Rajasthan 20 153 
BP A . 74 649 
West Bengal 5 35 1,032 
Nagaland 191,027* 58 
Pop. in area in 
thousands sq. m. 
Delhi 6. 3 4,640 
Himachal Pradesh 1 124 
A. & N. Islands .. — 63,548 20 
L. M. & A. Islands — 24,108 2,192 
Manipur .. 387,058 90 
Pops .. 691,237 383 
Dadra & Nagar Haveli 57,963 307 
NEFA +» 836,558 11 
Nagaland +» 191,027 58 
Pondicherry .. 869,079 1,995 
Sikkim .. 162,189 59 
Gon, Daman, Diu .. 440 


CITY POPULATION, 1961 


3 
tta rat 5 ngalo: 
ae 2:369408 Ahmedabad 


*in thousands 


ez ratio; 
females Literacy 
per 1000 per 1000 
males 
981 212 
876 274 
994 184 
940 805 
878 110 
1,022 468 
953 171 
992 813 
936 298 
959 254 
1,001 271 
864 242 
908 152 
909 176 
878 293 
933 171 
Females Literacy 
per 1000 per 1000 
males 
185 621 
923 Tl 
617 826 
1,020 233 
1,015 304 
932 202 
963 95 
894 72 
933 179 
1,013 874 
904 123 
1,070 m 
.. 1251119 
. 1,206,961 
. 1,206,001 


Madras * s 1720141 Ji m p 
Kanpur s.. 971,062 Jai " (03 444 
I * pur 3 Pea s. 194.041 
Lucknow s. — 655,073 |i dd ANG HE 
Agra .. 608,680 Madurai m 0 
Howrah . 612,508 Trivandrum 's 4 
Varanasi 489,864 Gwalior 5 
AJI 430,730 Amritsar ‘ 
HILL STATIONS 
Above bove 
level. (ft feel Gd 
Almora (U.P. ^» By Mahabali (Maharash- 
Bangalore ) +. $000 ra) 
Bhowali ( T) .. 6,600 Matheran (Maharashtra i 
Chakrata (U.P.) .. 7,000 Mount A fsa 
Cherrapunji (Assam) .. 4,600 Mussorie 
Coonoor ( dana) ,. 6,740 Nainital Us "m 
Dali le (Punjab) .. 7,867 Ootacamund por $ 
Darjeeling (W, Bengal).. 7,108 Pahalgam (Kashmir) .. 7, 
Gulmarg (Haghele) o: 1000 Rame (UP) : 
a A $e 4 ni AN on 
Kasauli ( "n .. 6200 Ranchi (Bihar) . 119 
fos e (Ma n2 .. Hed Simia (ra Ama i Dd 
A a». M m! n ne 
Lansdowne (U.P.) ^ .. 6,060 akan 5. 
INDIAN BRIDGES 
10/082 Ganga Bridge fet 
Ee i (o0 | (Mokamah, 1959) ora 
Mabanndl Iri 6,912 tant Ene s Allahabad, | 
Dufferin Bridge ( m 
Cunon, Bridge een: g Ray dee Pattee 
LES ee 
bad, 1 5) . 3200 Jumna balane (Oe isi 
Vivekananda Brid (Cal.) 2610 Malavis (Banaras), 
Howrah Bridge* (1043) — 2150 1887 20. 5 EN 
Jubilee Brides (Na aihati) 1,213 Sutlej +» 4210 
I Los (0872) . Alexandra. (Chenab T d 
y ea r 1213 me Biase (1881) 
a 1805, Hooghly Bridge m 
Allahabad) . 3235 Sarighat (Brahmaputra, 
aS) SU 4208 
“Laren cemere: spen bridge In India and the Girt karwan madharan tios 
in the word. 
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NATIONAL PARKS & 
Maranpagh National Park 
(Bihar), 
Shivapyri National Park, Gwa- 


lior, 
aldapara Game Sanctuary (W. 


Bengal). 
pandhu, Game Sanetuary, My- 
re, 
f => yar Wild-life Sanctuary, Tra- 
ancore. 
a Rupa ae Sanctuary, 


Darra (Assam). 
Aun National Park (U.P.). 


TEN HIGHEST PEAKS 


GAME SANCTUARIES 


Kanheri National Park, Kanheri 
Valley (Maharashtra). 
Mudumalai Game Sanctuary, Nil- 
giri (Madras). | 

Tirap Frontier Tract National 
Park (Assam). 

Praba Buffalo Sanctuary, North 
Lakhimpur (Assam). 

Orang &  Laokhowa Reserves 
Darrang & Nowgong (Assam). 
Manas Game Sanctuary, Kamrup 
(Assam). 4 
Kaziranga Game Sanctuary, Sib- 

sagar (Assam). 


OF THE HIMALAYAS 


Disce ct as SA ES a at Mia 


Height Climbed on Expedition 
Pid . 29,015 May, 1953 British 
gt . 28250 July, 1954 Italian 
P. nchanjangha 28,146 May, 1955 British - i 
Kanchan) 27,890 May, 1956 Swiss » 
[MR 27,824 May, 1955 French 
poke 26,967 Oct., 1954 Austrian | 
ber 26,926 June, 1950 ^ French 
lan 26,795 May, 1960 Swiss 
prawn 26,056 May, 1956 Japanese 
parse "Parvat 26,029 July, 1955  Austro-Gel 
wang 
EVEREST EKPEDITIONS 


„+ yeconnaissance by Col. 
3 “Bury, first reached 


I, 
North edition by J. G. Bruce. 
ft. 

ition by Lt. Gen. E. 
: 4 iti ugh kutt- 
— Expedition ^ 798 0 ft. 
ilson's lone attempt 
Viet hia life, 
reconnaissance 
reached 4L by Hugh Rutt- 
ge bad weather. 
Light mobile expedition by 
1999.5 p via Col., given up 
Dr bad weather, 27,920 ft. 
o 


1951—Reconnaisance by Ship! 
to discover route from South 
Col. aa p 

1952— Swiss Expedition by uu 
Wyss-Dunant „(reache od 
Lambert & Tensing 210 ft. 

1952—2nd Swiss 
Chevalley. | 


May. (reached by Te 
Hilary), ] 5 
i swiss Exp. reaches 
poca: 23rd May and 
24th May. FA " 
- inese Expedition reaches 
eec on 25th May. 
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1962—Indian Exp. by Major J. 
Dias reacheg on 30th June. 


28,600 ft. * 
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1963—American Expdt. reached 
sumit, 1st May—Two Ame- 
rican parties reach sumit by 
South Col, 28rd May. 


CONQUEST OF MAJOR HIMALAYAN PEAKS 


Nuptse by British Expe- 
Mukut Parvat by A. E 


dition (1961) +» 25,680 
Trisul by Longstaff 

(1907) .. 23,406 
Do. by Oliver & K. Singh (1933) 


Do. by Indian Expedition (1951) 
Jongsong Peak by Prof, 


Dyhrenforth (1930) .. 24,472 


Kabru by W. W. Graham (1883) 

Annapurna I by French Exp. 
under M. Hertzog (1950) 26,926 

Annapurna IL by Br. In- 
dian-Nepalese 


Expedi- 


tion (1960) S 
Annapurna III by Indian 
Expedition (1961) 
Annapurna IV 
Expedition 


26,041 
24,858 


mythe (1981) 


25,447 


Nanda Devi by Tilman 

& Odell (1936) +» 25,645 
Dunagiri by A. Roch 

(1939) d» .. 28,772 
Kedarnath by Roch & 
Sutter (1947) +. 22,712 
Bunder Punch by Indian 
Expedition (1959) +» 20,720 
Panch Chuli by P. Nikore 

1953 22,650 


Makalu by French Exp. 
under J. Franco +» 27,824 
Cho-Oyu (Nepalese Himalayas) 
by Austrian Expedition 


HIGHEST INDIAN STRUCTURES 


To 
*Kutub Minar, Delhi ++ 288 
Tower of Victory, Chittor 122 
Victoria Memorial, Cal. .. 182 
cterloney Monument, Cal. 152 
4 minarets of Taj (each) 137 


(1955) / .. 26,876 
Nanga Parvat by Ger- 
man-Aust. Exp. (1953) 26,660 
Mt. Nunkun (Jammu & 
Kashmir) by French 
Exp. (1953) +» 23,410 
Mansalu by Japanese 
Expedition (1956) .. 26,456 
Nilkantha by Indian Exp, 
(1961) Sis .. 21,640 
Makalu by French Expe- 
dition (1955) s. 27,824 
Kanchanjungha by Bri- 
tish, Expedition (1955) 28,146 
Lhotse by Swiss Expedi- 
tion (1956) +» 27,970 
Cho-Oyu by Indian Ex- 
pedition (1958) .. 26,876 
fect 
Taj Mahal (Agra) me 
Char Minar (Hyderabad) .. 186 
Gol Gumbaz (Bijapur) 198 


Gopuram of Ekambarna- 
tha Temple (Kanchipuram) 188 


*919 steps. 


TFrom ground level to the base of the victory figure. 
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Hazaribagh National Park 
(Bihar). 
pivana National Park, Gwa- 

or. 

Jaldapara Game Sanctuary (W. 
Bengal) 


Bandipur Game Sanctuary, My- 


sore. 

Periyar Wild-life Sanctuary, Tra- 
vancore. 
Sonai-Rupa Game 
Darrang (Assam). 
Corbitt National Park (U.P.). 


Sanctuary, 


TEN HIGHEST PEAKS 


Height 

Everest 29,015 
K 28,250 
. Kanchanjungha 28,146 
Lhotse 27,890 
Makalu a. 27,824 
Cho-Oyu .. 26,967 
Annapurna .. 26,926 
Dhaulgiri 26,795 
Mansalu 26,656 
Nanga Parvat 26,029 


EVEREST EXPEDITIONS 


1921—1st reconnaissance by Col. 
Howard Bury, first reached 
North Col. 
» 1922—Expedition by J. G. Bruce. 
26,985 it. 
1924—Expedition by Lt, Gen. E. 
F. Norton. 28,726 ft. 
1933—Expedition by Hugh Rutt- 
ledge. 2, 
: 1934—M. Wilson's lone attempt 
jn which he lost his life. 
1935—Shipton's _ reconnaissance 
reached North Col. 
1936—Exped. by Hugh Rutt- 
ledge, given up bad weather. 
1938—Light mobile expedition by 
Tilman via North Col., given up 
for bad weather, 27,320 ft. 


ft. 1953—Expedition by Col John | 
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Kanheri National Park, Kanheri 
Valley (Maharashtra). 
Mudumalai Game Sanctuary, Nil- 
giri (Madras). Wi 

Tirap Frontier Tract National 
Park (Assam). 

Praba Buffalo Sanctuary, North 
Lakhimpur (Assam). 

Orang &  Laokhowa Reserves 
Darrang & Nowgong (Assam). 
Manas Game Sanctuary, Kamrup 

(Assam). 
Kaziranga Game Sanctuary, Sib- 
sagar (Assam). 


—————— T—M 


OF THE HIMALAYAS 


Climbed on Expedition 
May, 1953 British 

July, 1954 Italian 

May, 1955 British - 

May, 1956 Swiss 

May, 1955 French 

Oct., 1954 Austrian 

June, 1950 French 

May, 1960 Swiss 4 
May, 1956 Japanese 

July, 1955 Austro-German 


1951—Reconnaisance by Shipton | 
to discover route from Sout! 


Col. 
1952—Swiss Expedition by Dr. 
Wyss-Dunant (reached by 
Lambert & Tensing). 28,210 ft. 
1952—2nd Swiss Expedition by 
Chevalley. 26,560 ft. | 


Hunt reaches Everest 29th 
May. (reached by Tenzing amd | 
Hillary), 29,028 ft. 
1956—Third Swiss Exp. reaches | 
Everest twict, 23rd May and 


24th May. E 
1960— Chinese Expedition reaches 
Everest on 25th May. 
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1963—American Expdt, reached 


Dias reacheg on 30th June. sumit, 1st May—Two Anv- 
28,000 ft. * rican ies crant sumit by 
South Col, 23rd May. 


CONQUEST OF MAJOR HIMALAYAN PEAKS 


Nuptse by British Expe- 
Mukut Parvat by A. E. 


dition (1961) 25,680 
Trisul by Longstaff 
(1907) +. 23,406 


Do. by Oliver & K. Singh (1933) 
Do. by Indian Expedition (1951) 
Jongsong Peak by Prof. 
Dyhrenforth (1930) .. 24,472 
Kabru by W. W. Graham (1883) 
Annapurna I by French Exp. 
under M, Hertzog (1950) 26,926 
Annapurna II by Br. In- 
dian-Nepalese ^ Expedi- 


tion (1960) +» 26,041 
Annapurna III by Indian 
Expedition (1961) 24,858 
Annapurna IV by German 
Expedition (1955) ^ .. 24,688 
Annapurna 1V, 2nd time, 

by Br. Exp. (1957)  .. 24,688 
Dhaulgiri by Swiss Ex- 
pedition (1960) ... 26,795 
Tirich Mir by Norwegian 
Expedition (1950) .. 25,208 
Satopanth by Roch & 

Sutter (1947) +. 28,240 
Ramthang Peak by Prof. 
Dyhrenforth (1930) .. 28,200 
Riddiford (1951) .. 28,760 
Mount Kamet by F. S. 
Smythe (1931) +. 25,447 


Nanda Devi by Tilman 
& Odell (1936) Be 
Dunagiri by. A. Roch 

1939 HS d 
edarnath by Roch & 
Sutter (1947) a 
Bunder Punch by Indian 
Expedition (1959), 
Panch Chuli by P. Nikore 


An 5 +. 22,650 
akalu by French Exp. 
under J. Franco .. 27,824 
Cho-Oyw (Nepalese Himalayas) 
by Austrian Expedition 

26,876 


(1955) $s 
26,660 


25,645 
28,772 
22,772 
20,720 


Nanga Parvat by Ger- 
man-Aust, Exp. (1903) 
Mt. Nunkun (Jammu 

Kashmir) by French 
Exp. (1953) ^4 
Mansalu by Japanese 
Expedition (1956 E 
Nilkantha by Indian Exp. 
(1961) ys 54 
Makalu by French Expe- 
dition (1955) AN 
Kanchanjungha by Bri- 
tish Expedition (1955) 
Lhotse by Swiss Expedi- 
tion (1956) En 
Cho-Oyu by Indian Ex- 
pedition (1958) ^ 


23,410 
26,466 
21,640 
27,824 
28,146 
27,970 
26,876 


HIGHEST INDIAN STRUCTURES 


feet 
*Kutub Minar, Delhi .. 288 
Tower of Victory, Chittor 122 
Victoria Memorial, Cal .. 182 


cterloney Monument, Cal 152 
4 minarets of Taj (each) 137 


feet 
Taj Mahal (Agra) « 178 
Char Minar (Hyderabad) .. 186 
Gol Gumbaz (Bijapur) .. 198 
Gopuram of Ekambarna- 
tha Temple (Kanchipuram) 188 


* 


*379 steps. 


{From ground level to the base of the victory figure. 
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Brihadeswar Temple Rajabai Tower (Univer- 
(Tanjore) .. 216 sity), Bombay .. 260 

Gopuram of Madurai pone Caleutta High Court .. 180 
(largest one) . 152 Lingaraj Temple, VD 127 

Buland SUO (Fateh- Puri Temple .. a JAH 
pur Sikri) . 168 


INDIAN FELLOWS OF THE ROYAL SOCIETY 


A. Carsetji (1841) K. S. Krishna (1940) P. C. Mahalanobis 
S.Ramanujam (1918) H. J. Bhabha (1941) 1945 
J.C. Bose (1920) S. Bhatnagar (1943) D.N. Wadia 1957 
C. V. Raman (1924) S. Chandra- S. N. Bose (1958 
Meghnad Saha (1927 sekhar (1945) x K. Mitra (1958 

T. R. Seshadri (1960 


D 
INDIANS IN THE BRITISH PARLIAMENT 


Sir M. Bhowanagree (Conser- Lord Sinha of Raipur (House of 
vative). Lords). 

Dadabhai Naoroji (Liberal). Lord Sinha, Second Baron of 

Sapurji Saklatvala (Communist). Raipur (House of Lords). 


INDIAN PRIVY COUNCILLORS 


Syed Ameer Ali. 1934—Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru. 

Sir B. C. Mitter. 1934—H. H. The Aga Khan. 
.1921— V. S. Srinivasa Sastri. 1936—8Sir Akbar Hydari. 
1926—Lord Sinha. 1939—Dr. M. R. Jayakar. 
1930—Sir D. F. Mulla. 1941— Sir C. Madhavan Nair. 


1931—Sir Shadilal. 
INDIAN PEERS OF THE BRITISH REALM 


Sinha, Aroon Kumar (b. 1887 
Heir—Hon'ble Sudhindra Sid" (b. 1921). 


INDIAN MEMBER OF THE U.S. CONGRESS 
Dilip Sing Saund (Democrat) 
NOBEL PRIZE WINNERS 


1913—Rabindransth Tagore, 1930—Sir C. V. Raman, 
(Literature). (Physics). 


LENIN PEACE PRIZE 


1952 .. Dr. Safiuddin Kitchlu 1958 .. Sir C. V. Raman 
1953 .. Major-General S. S. 1960 .. Mrs. Rameswari Nehru 


Sokhey 


X 
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WINNERS OF PARAM VIR CHAKRA 
(India’s highest military decoration) 


Major Somnath Sharma, 4th Bn. 
Kima Regt. (Posthumous), 

2/ Lt. R. R. Rane, Corps of Engi- 
neers, 1948. 

Com. Hav-Major Piru Singh, 
Rajputana Rifles 
mous), 1948. 

L/Nk. Karam Singh, Sikh Regi- 
ment, 1948. 


a 


Naik Jadunath Singh, Rajput 
Regiment, 1948. 

Capt. G. S. Salaria, 3/1 (Gorkha 
Rifles (Posthumous), 1962. 
aj Dhan, Singh Thapa. 

(Gorkha Rifles), 1963 


(Posthu- Sub. Joginder Singh, (Sikh Regi- 


ment), 1963. 
Maj. Shaitan Singh, 1963. 


NATIONAL DAYS 
1. Martyr’s day—30th January (murder of Mahatma Gandhi). 


2. Jalianwalabag Day—13th 


April. 


3. Children's Day—14th November (birthday of J. L. Nehru. 
4. Territorial Army Day—18th November, 
| b. Navy Day—ibth December. 
GOVERNOR-GENERALS OF THE INDIAN UNION 
Lord Louis Mountbatten, 1947-48. 
C. Rajagopalachari, 1948-49. 
PRESIDENTS OF INDIA 
Rajendra Prasad (1st term), 1950—1957 
Rajendra Prasad (2nd term),—1957—1962 
Dr. S. Radhakrishnan, 1962— 
VICE-PRESIDENTS OF INDIA 
Dr. S. Radhakrishnan (1st term), 1952-1957 
Dr. S. Radhakrishnan (2nd term), 1957—1962 
Dr. Zakir Hussain, 1962— 


INDIAN PARLIAMENT " 


Lok Sabha 


Speakers—G. V. Mavlankar, 1952-56. 
—M. Ananthqsayanam Ayengar, 


1956—1962 


—Hukam Singh, 1962. 


Rajya Sabha: 


Chairmen—Dr. S. 
—Dr. Zakir Hussain, 1962— y 


Radhakrishnan, 1952—1962. 


MILITARY CHIEFS OF INDIA 


Army 
General Sir R. M. Lockhart 1948 
General F. R. R. Bucher 1948, 
General K. M. Cariappa 1949 
General Rajendra Singji 1953 


General S. M. Sringgesh 1955 
General K. S. Thimmaya 1957 
General P. N. Thappar 1962 

General J. N. Chaudhury 1962 
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" Navy Air Force $ 
Vice-Admiral Sir E. Perry 1948 Air Marshal R. J. Cha 
Vice-Admiral C, T. M. 1951 Air Marshal G, E. Gi ut 


Vice-Admiral S.H. Carli 1955-58 Air Marshal S. Mukherjeo 1954 
Vice-Admiral R. D. Katari 1968-61 Air Marshal Engineer 
Vice-Admiral A. D. Soman 1902 — — 4 , 


CONGRESS PRESIDENTS 
(First Session—1885) 


1885 Bom.—W. C. Bonnerji. 1921 Ahmedabad—Ajmal Khan. 
1886 Cal—D. Naoro; T 1922 Gaya—C. R. A Das. 
1887 Mad.—B. Tyabj 1923 Cocanada—Mahomed Ali. 


1888 Allahabad—Geor; Yule, sa Des (orc M 
1889 Bom.—Sir W. nva, 1924 eae a a 


1890 ir P. Mehta. 1925 Kanpur—Saro; m C nidi, 
1891 Nagpur—P. Ananda Charlu 1926 Gauhati—Srinivasa Iyengar, 
1892 All: d—W. C. Bonnerji 1927 Madras—Dr. M. A. Ansari. 
1893 Lahore—D. Naoroji. 1928 Cal—Pt. Motilal Nehru, 
1894 Madras—Alfred Webb. 1929 Lahore—J. L. Nehru. 


1895 Poona—S. N. Banerjee. . 1931 Karachi—Sardar V. Patel. 
1896 Caleutta—R. M. Sayani. 1932 Delhi—Seth Ranchhodlal. 


* 1897 Amraoti—C. Sankaran Nair. 1933 Cal—Nellie Sen Gupta. 
1898.Madras—A. M. Bose. Bom. endra Prosad. 
Lucknow—R. C. Dutt. IS Lucknow—J. L. Nehru. 

1900 Lahore— 7 Faizpur—J. L. 


N. G. Chandavarkar. 1988 Haripura—Subhas_ Bose. 
1901 Calcutta—Dinshaw Wacha. 1938 Tripuri—Subhas Bose. 
1902 Ahmedabad—S, N, Banerjee. 1939 EX oet tas ur Bose. 


1903 Madras—Lalmohan Ghose, 1940 Ra h—A. K. Azad. 
1904 Bombay—Sir H. Cotton. 1941-45. o Session, 

1905 Benaras—G. K. Gokhale, 1946—J. L. Nen 

1906 Caleutta—D. Naoroji. 1946 Meerut—J. B. Kripalani. 
1907.Surat—R. B. Ghose. 1947 Rajendra Prasad. 

1909 Lahore—Pt. M.M. Malaviya. 1949 Jaipur—P. Sitaramiyya. 
1910 Alla.—Sir, W. Nasik—P. D. Tandon. 
1911 Caleu E . — 1951 New Delhi—J. L. N 
b Patna—R. N. Moe es Hyderabad—J. L. Nehru. 
1914 Karachi—B. N. T 1955 Avadi—U. N. E 
1915 Bombay—Sir S. P. Sinha. 1956 Amritsar—U. N. Dhebar. 
1916 Lucknow—A. C. Majumdar, 1957 Indore—U. N. Dhebar. 
1917 Calcutta—Annie Besant. 1958 Gauhati—U. N. Dhebar. 
1918 Delhi— 1959 Nagpur—Indira Gandhi. 
1918 Bom. (Sp.)—M. M. Malaviya. Bangalore—Sanjiva Reddy. 
i Amritsar— n = 1n ENS ae 
i ps D. Sanjivaya. 


1920 Cal. (SpL)- Lala Lajpat Rai. 
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INDIAN CHRONOLOGY 


B.C. » 
8000—Indus Valley Civilization. 
sp earn oe eee of Rig- 


veda. 

900—Mahabharata war. 

663-488—Birth & death of 
Buddha. 

540-468—Traditional years of 
birth & death of Mahavira. 

877—Buddhist Council at Baisali. 

$27-825—Alexander’s invasion. 

325-184—Maurya Empire found- 
ed by Chandragupta. 

542-490—Reign of Bimbisara, 
King of Magadha. 

278-282—Reign of Asoka. 

190—Greek Kingdoms of N.-W. 
India. 

A.D. 

1—Kusans invade N.-W. India. 

78—Accession of Kanishka. 

320-475—Gupta dynasty ; Golden 
Age of Indian art, science and 
literature. 


335-376—Reign of Samudra Gupta. 


376-415—Reign of Chandragupta 
II (Vikramaditya). 
405-11—Fa-Hien travels in Gupta 
Empire. 
454—First Hun invasion. 
480-90—Break-up of Gupta Emp. 
606-647—Reign of Harsavardha- 
na, King of Kanyakubja. 
622—Beginning of Hijri Era. 
629-045—Hiuen Tsang’s travels. 
"li—Arab conquest of Sind by 
Mohammed-bin-Qasim. 


130—Yasovarman of Kanyakubja. 


735—First Parsi settlement. 

760-1142—Palas of Bengal and 
Bihar. 

960-1203—Chandellas of Bundel- 
khand. 

1000-1026—Muslim invasion of 
India by Mahmud of Ghazni. 

1050—Atisa Dipankara sent on 
Buddhist mission to Tibet. 

1118.1199—Sen Dynesty of 
Bengal. 
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1192— Defeat and death of „ Pri- 
Sedis the last Rajput King 


of Delhi. 

1206-1290—E s tablishment of 
Muslim rule in North India ; 
Reign of Slave Kings. 

1221—First Mongol invasion by 
Chengiz Khan. 

1228— Conquest of Assam by the 
Ahoms. 

1231-32—The Kutub Minar, 

1236—Death of Iltutmish—ac- 
cession of Raziya. 

1236—Foundation of  Vijayana- 
gar Kingdom, 

1320-1414— Reign of Tughlak Sul- 
tans of Delhi. 

1334-1342—Iban Batuta in India. 

1347—Foundation of Bahmani 
Kingdom of Deccan. 

1398—Invasion of Timur. 

1451-1526—Reign of Lodi Sultans 
of Delhi. 

1469—Birth of Guru Nanak. 


1486-1532—Birth of Chaitanya, ` 


Saint of Bengal. 
1494—Foundation of Agra by 
Sikandar Lodi. 
1498—Vasco da Gama reaches 
Calicut. 
1510—Portuguese capture Goa. 
1526—First battle of Panipath. 
Establishment of Mughal Em- 
pire by Babar. 
1538-1545—Reign of Sher Shah: 
1556-1605—Reign of Akbar. 
1564—Abolition of Jizya. L 
1565—Battle of Talikota—over- 
throw of the Vijayanagar 
*Kingdom. Y 
i57i—Fatehpur Sikri founded. 
1597—Death of Rana Pratap. 
1600—E. I. Co. founded by Royal 
Charter. 
1605— Death of Akbar. 
1619—1st. English factory at Su- 


rat. 
1627-1657—Reign of Shah Jahan. 
1627—Birth of Sivaji. 
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Indian Chronology—(Contd.) 


1684—Farman permitting the 
Ehglish to trade in Bengal. 

1658-1707—Reign of Aurangzeb. 

1666—Sivaji’s visit to Aurang- 
zeb’s court and his imprison- 
ment and escape. 


1668—1st. French Factory at 


Surat. 
1675—Execution of Tegh Baha- 
dur, 9th Guru of the Sikhs. 
1680—Death of Sivaji. 
1686-87—Fall of the Kingdoms 
of Bijapur & Golconda. 
1690—E. I. Company established 
trading centre at Calcutta. 
1698—The English obtained za- 
mindari of the three villages 
of Sutanati, Kalikata and Go- 
bindapur—nucleus of Calcutta. 
1707—Death of Aurangzeb. 
1784—Nadir Shah sacks Delhi. 
1757—Battle of Plassey; Clive 
defeats the Nawab of Bengal 
marking the beginning of 
British rule. 
1761—Third battle of Panipat. 
1T65—Grant of Dewani of Ben- 
gal, Bihar & Orissa to E.I. Co. 
1772—Warren Hastings appoint- 
ed first Governor-General of 


Bengal. 
1TT5 Execution of Nand Kumar. 


1839-42—Anglo-Afgan War. 

1853—Opening of railways and 
telegraphs. 

1854—Wood’s Despatch on Edu- 
cation. 

1856—Annexation of Oudh and 
introduction of Hindu widow 
marriage. 

1857—Indian Mutiny. 

1858— Transfer of India from E.I, 
Co. to British Crown. 

1869—Birth of Mahatma Gandhi. 

1874—Great Famine of Bengal. 

1875—Arya Samaj founded by 
Dayanand Saraswati. 

1885—First Meeting of the In- 
dian National Congress. 

1905—Partition of Bengal. 

1906—Foundation of the Muslim- 
League. 

1911—Partition of Bengal re- 
voked. 

1914—Gandhi returns to India 
from South Africa. Beginning 
of World War I. 

1919—Montagu-Chelmsford Re- 
forms ; Jalianwalabag massa- 
ere at Amritsar (13th April) ; 
Third Afghan War. 

1921— Civil Disobedience Move- 
ment by Mahatma Gandhi. 

1925— Death of C. R. Das. 


1780—Ranjit Singh establishes 1930—C. D. Movement started by 


Sikh Empire. 
1784—Pitt’s India Bill passed by 
Br. Parliament. 
1790— Third Mysore War. 
1793—Permanent Settlement of 
Bengal. 
1799—Death of Tipu Sultan. Par- 
tition of Mysore. 
1829—Brahmo Samaj founded by 
> Raja Rammohan Roy. | 
1829—Prohibition of Sati. 
1833—Death of Raja Rammohan 


Roy. 1 
1835 Introduction of English as 
the mediuín of instruction. 

1839—Death of Ranjit Singh. 


Congress—ist session of the 
Round Table Conference. 
1931—Gandhi-Irwin Pact. 
1935—Govt. of India Act passed. 
1937—Inauguration of  Provin- 
cial Autonomy ; Congress Mi- 
nistries in majority of Pro- 


vinces. 

1941—Death of Rabindranath 
Tagore. 

1942—Cripp's Mission—Quit In- 
dia Movement. 

1943—Bengal Famine. 

1946—Cabinet Mission's Plan— 
Interim Government with J. L. 
Nehru as Prime Minister. 
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Indian Chronology—(Coneld.) 


1947—Partition of India—India 
became independent—Kashmir 
attacked by Pakistan. 

1948—Martyrdom of Mahatma 
Gandhi (Jan. 30). 
India’s appeal to U.N. to stop 
aggression by Pakistan in 
Kashmir (Jan. 2). 

1949—India’s new Constitution 
passed into law. 

1950—India became a Republic 
(26th Jan.). 

1951—1st Five-Year Plan laun- 
ched. 


dc general election of 
ndia. 
1954—French Settlements in In- 
dia merged to India.—Doctrine 
of Panch Shila accepted. 
1956—Indian States re-organised 
on linguistic basis—2nd Five- 
Year Plan launched. 
1960—Partition of Bombay into 
Maharashtra and Gujarat. 
1961—Goa occupied by India. 
1962—Sino-Indian War. 


NOTABLE INDIANS 


Abanindranath Tagore N 
Bal Gangadhar Tilak it 
A. M. Bose, Congress President 
Sir K. Seshadri Iyer Ts 
S. Satyamurti oe 
Bhagat Singh y 
Dr. Mahendralal Sarkar n 
Sir J. N. Tata G 
Devendranath Tagore fe 
W. C. Bonnerjee, 1st. Cong. Pres. 
P, Ananda Charlu, 7th Cong. Pres. 
Sir V. Bashyam Iyengar ve 
Lalmohan Ghosh, Cong. Pres. .. 
R. C. Dutt, Congress President .. 
Girishchandra Ghosh, Dramatist 
G. K. Gokhale, Statesman, founder 
of Servants of India Society .. 
Sir P. M. Mehta, Cong. Pres. 
S. Ramanujam, Mathematician . . 
Sir Rashbehari Ghosh 


Ambica C. Majumdar, Cong. Pres. 
Badruddin Tayabjee 

Aswini Kumar Dutta 

Bipin Chandra Pal 4 


C. R. Das . 
Sir N. G. Chandavarkar F 
Sir Asutosh Mukherjee 

Sir R. S RUNS 

Lala Lajpat y 
Rani Lakshmi Bai of Jhansi 
Lord Sinha of Raipur 


a e e © 


Born Died 

1871 1951 

1856 1920 

1847 1906 

1845 1901 

1889 (19 Aug.) 1527 

1909 1943 (28 March 

1833 1931 (23 March 

1839 1904 

1817 1904 

1844 1905 

1842 1906 (19 July) 
du 1908 (28 Nov.) 

18 (18 Aug) 1900 

1848 A 

1843 ja 1911 


1911 
1915 (19 Feb.) 


1866 (9 May) Hi 
Tn (26 April} 


1825 (4 Aug.) 


m 


1845 19 

185, 1922 
184 1906 
1856 1928 


1983 
1925 (16 June) 
923 
1924 (25 nerds 
1925 (24 Aug. 


1928 
1888 (17 June) 
1928 


1858 
1870 (5 Nov.) 
1855 
1864 (29 June) 
1837 


1865 
1835 (18 Nov.) 
1863 
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Born Died 


Syed Ameer Ali ». 1849 1929 

Pt. Motilal Nehru .. 1861 (6 May) 1931 (6 Feb.) 
J. M. Sen Gupta +» 1885 1933 (23 July) 
Sir Ali Imam ++ 1869 . 1932 

V. J. Patel $5 es 1933 

Sir Sankaran Nair QU MIS 1933 

Dr. M. Ansari -. 1880 1936 

Sir R. N. Mookerjee .. 1854 1936 (15 Ner) 
Sir J. C, Bose ws 1858 (30 Nov.) 1937 (28 Nov. 
Sir Muhammad Iqbal «+ 1878 1938 

Sir Brojendranath Seal ++ 1864 1948 
Rabindranath Tagore ++ 1861 (7 May) 1941 (7 Aug.) 
Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru «. 1875 1941 (7 A 
Mahatma Gandhi ++ 1869 (2 Oct.) 1948 (30 Jan. 
Sarojini Naidu .. 1879 (18 Feb.) 1949 (3 March) 
Sri Aurobindo +» 1872 (15 Aug.) 1950 d Dec.) 
Sardar V. Patel «+ 1875 1950 (15 Dec.) 
Kristodas Pal, Politician ++ 1834 1884 

Keshab Ch. Sen ++ 1838 1884 

Syed Ahmed Khan ++ 1817 1898 

Dr. Shyama P. Mukherjee we 1901 1953 (28 June) 
Sarat Ch. Chatterjee ++ 1876 (15 Nov.) 1988 (16 Jan.) 
Srinivasa Sastri se 1869 1946 

Dadabhai Naoroji «+ 1824 1917 

Iswar Chandra Vidyasagar ++ 1820 (26 Sept.) 1891 (29 July) 


Raja Rammohan Roy «+ 1774 (22 May) 1833 (27 Sept.) 
Ramkrishna Paramhamsa ++ 1836 (18 Feb.) 1886 (16 Aug.) 
Dayanand Saraswati os 1824 1882 

Bankim Ch. Chatterjee + 1888 (26 June) 1894 (8 April) 


Guru Nanak ++ 1460 
Rashbehari Bose, Famous Revo- 1581 

lutionary .. 1870 1944 
Monomohon Ghosh s+ 1844 1895.5 ga “23 
Sir Gurudas Banerjee ». 1855 1918 (2 Dee.) 
Bel Gangadhar Tilak — Sees 1920 (1 Aug.) 
Rajendralala Mitra, Historian .. 1824 (15 Feb.) 1891 (26 July), 
Swami Vivekananda ++ 1863 (12 jm) 1902 (4 July) 
Michael Madhusudan Dutt ©. 1824 (25 Jan. 1873. (29 June) 
Taru Dutt, Indian Poetess «+ 1856 1877 
Sister Nivedita «+ 1867 (26 Oct.) 1911 (18 Oct.) 
Pandit M. M. Malaviya ++ 1861 (25 Dec.) 1946 (12 au 
Subhas Chandra Bose + 1897 (23 Jan.) 1945 (18 Aug. 
Surendranath Banerjee + 1848 (10 Nov.) 1925 (6 Aug.) 


i V , Famous Artist ll 4848 (29 April) 1906 (Sept.) 
Ee fadunath Sarkar +» 1870 (10 Dec.) 1958 (June) 
Sir M. Visveswaraiya ++ 1861 1961 
Dr. Bidhan Ch. Roy ++ 1882 1962 (1st July) 


| 
i 
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» FIRST IN INDIA ` 


Largest Lake—Wular Lake, 
Kashmir. 

Highest Peak—Nanda Devi 
(25,645 feet). 

Largest populated City—Greater 
Calcutta (55.5 lakhs). 

Largest State—Rajasthan 

H ig hes t Waterfall—Gersoppa 
Waterfall, Mysore (830 ft.). 

Largest Forest State— Assam. 

Highest rainfall—Cherrapunji, 
yearly 426 inches in average. 

Largest Delta—Sundarbans 
Delta (8,000 sq. miles). 

Longest Cantilever Span Bridge 
—Howrah Bridge. 

Largest Cave Temple—Ellora, 
Hyderabad. 

Longest Corridor—Rameswaram 
Temple Corridor (14,000 ft.) 

Largest Mosque—Jumma Mas- 
jid, Delhi. 

Longest Bridge—Sone 
(10,052 ft. long). 

Highest Dam—Bhakhra-Nangal 
Dam (680 ft. High). 

Largest Sugar-cane 
State—Uttar Pradesh. M 

Most literate State of India— 
Kerala. 

Longest electric train service— 


<. » Bombay. io RRS 


BRONCE NN 


Bridge 


Am m hsT BEGINNINGS IN INDIA 


1781—First newspaper—Hickey's 
Cal. Gazette, 29 Jan. 1781. 

1825— First issue of postal 
stamps in India in Sind. 

1851— First official telepraph line 
between Calcutta and Diamond 
Harbour, October. A 

1853—First Indian Railway, 
Bombay to Thana, 16th April. 

1854—First postage stamp in 
India on 1st Oct. 


producing . 


First hydro-electric — station— 
Darjeeling in 1897-98. 

First modern steel plant—Kulti 
(Bengal), 1887. 

Highest Gateway—Buland Dar- 
waja, Fatehpur Sikri (176 ft.). 

Tallest Statue—Statue of Goma- 
teswar (Mysore), 57 ft. high. 

Longest Platform—Sonepur 
Platform (2,415 feet). 

Longest Road—Grand Trunk Rd. 
(1,500 miles). 

Highest Tower—Kutub Minar, 


Delhi. - 
Dome—Gol | Gambuz, 


Largest 
Bijapur. 

Largest Fair of animals—Sone- 
ur Fair. 

Biggest Zoo—Zoological Gardens, 
Calcutta, 

Biggest Museum—Indian Muse- 
um, Calcutta, 

Most. populated State—Uttar 
Pradesh. 

Most thickly populated Terri- 
tory—Delhi. 


Longest Tunnel—Jawahar Tun- 


nel, linking Punjab and Kas 
mir, 13 mile long. 
Longest Dam—Hirakud 
(15,748 ft.). 
Highest — waterfall—Jo; 
(Mysore) 850 ft. 


1897-98—First electrie plai 
Darjeeling. ý 
1911—First air-mail in India'and 
the world from Bamrauli to 
Naini (Allahabad), 6 miles, 
1925—First electric train service 
between Bombay and Kurla. 
1927—Wireless broadcasting by 
a private company. T 
1929—First issuc of air-mail 
stamp in India and 


eec 


the world. . 
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5 FIRST AMONG INDIANS 
Indian Governor—Lord Sinha of Woman Governor—Sarojini Naidu. 


Raipur. 
F.R.S.—A. Carsetji. 
Congress President—W. C. Bon- 
nerjee. 
Nobel Prize winner—Rabindra- 
nath Tagore, 
1.C.S.—Satyendranath Tagore. 
Bar-at-Law—J. M. Tagore. 
nae) High Court —Ramaprosad 


y. 
Baronet—Sir Cawasji Jehangir. 
Governor-General of India—C. 
Rajagopalachari. 

Stalin Prize winner—Dr. Safi- 
uddin Kitchlu. 

Member, Viceroy’s Executive 
Council—Sir S. P. Sinha. 

Member, India Council—Sir K. 
G. Gupta. 

the Br. Realm—Lord 


nha. 

1st Indian to stand for the mem- 
bership of the British Par- 
liament—Lal Mohon Ghosh. 

Wrangler, Cambridge Univer- 
sity—A. M. Bose. 

Woman President of the U.N.— 
Mrs. Vijayalakshmi Pandit. 
Woman Minister of the Le- 
gislative Assembly—Mrs. Vi- 

jayalakshmi Pandit, 
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Woman President of the Com-. 
gress—Sarojini Naidu. 

1st in ICS. exam—Sir Atul 
Chatterjee. 

Member, British Parliament— 
Dadabhai Naoroji. 

First Woman Parachutist—Gita 
Chandra, 

First Woman High Court Judge 
—Anna Chandi (Kerala). 

Winner, Victoria Cross—Khuda- 
dad Khan, 

Member, Privy Council—Syed 
Ameer Ali. 

Member, House of Lords—Lord 


Sinha. 

Commander-in-Chief—G eneral 
Cariappa. 

l.M.S.—Dr. Goodeve Chuckra- 
varti. 


V. dirae M.A.—Chandramukhi 

ose. 

Test cricket player—K. S. Ran- 
jitsinji. 

1st Woman Barrister—Mrs. Cor- 
nelia Sorabji. 

Advocate-General—Sir V. Bash- 
yam Iyengar. 

Member of the U.S. Congress— 
D. S. Saund. < 

ist Wpman Chief Minister— 
Sucheta Kripalani. ; 


HILL STATIONS 


Almora—in Kumaun Hills. Its altitude is 5,400 ft. above sea 
level. Mean annual rainfall here is 5.55 inches. It is about 30 miles 
from Ranikhet and 82 miles from Kathgudam by a good motor road, 
From Almora some of the highest peaks of the western Himalayas 
can be seen against the horizon. The main attraction for hickers is 
the famous Pindari glacier. Almora to Pindari glacier is 98 miles. 

Bangalore—the cantonment is the largest in South India. 
Bangalore has big ideien aa parks and fine publie buildings. 

i ft. above sea level, i 
me coe situated at a height of about 5,600 feet, and is only 
seven miles fron? Nainital. Bhowali is famous for its T. B. Sanato- 
rium and is an export centre for the famous Himalayan fruits. 

Bhimtal—just alittle over 14 miles from Nainital. With a 
pretty lake, providing an excellent fishing centre. 
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Coonoor--on the Nilgiri Hills in the Madras State, Altitude ; 
6,000 ft. above sea level. Nearest railway station is Cdonoor. 
It is reached from Ootacamund by rail. 

Chail—lying on a ridge covered with a thick forest. Chail is 
connected with Simla by an almost best fairweather motor road. 
There is a regular bus service between Kalka and Chail via 
Kandaghat. 

Chakrata (6,900 ft.)—is 21 miles from Mussoorie on the hill-road 
to Simla. It is surrounded by huge forests and lovely walks. 

4 Cherrapunji—is 30 miles south of Shillong and receives more 
rainfall than any other place in the world ; the annual average being 
426 inches. The nearest railway station is Pandu; altitude 4,455 ft. 

Dalhousie—altitude : 17,867 ft. above sea level and 52 miles from 
Pathankot railway station, reached by motor road. From Delhi it is 
a night’s journey. It consists of five distinct hills. 

Darjeeling—1,168 ft. above sea level, magnificent snow views of 
Mount Everest and Kanchenjanga. The minimum temperature in 
winter is about 30°. It is the centre of a large tea district. It is 
869 miles from Calcutta. 

Dehra Dun—headquarters of the Survey of India, Forest Research 
Institute, Military Academy, Natural Oil and Gas Commission, 

Dharmsala—This is the headquarters of the Kangra district and 
a beautiful little hill resort in the midst of wild and picturesque 
surroundings. It is connected with the railhead at Pathankot by an 
excellent motor road (56 miles). 

Gulmarg—is at a distance of 28 miles from Srinagar at a height 
of 8,700 feet and is one of the finest, pleasure resorts of Kashmir ; 
trekking and other winter sports. The gol 
inks are the second biggest in the world at such an altitute. It is an 
ideal place for winter sports. 

Kotagiri—is 18 miles from Ooty at an altitude of 6,500 ft. 

Kalimpong—a hill station near Darjeeling. It is reached from 
Siliguri by motor (41 miles). 4,100 ft. above the sea level. 

Kodaikanal—a hill station is South India on the upper range 
of the Pulney Hills in the Madurai district. It is 7,000 ft. above the 


Lansdowne—is situated in Garhwal about half-way between 
Mussoorie and Nainital, It commands a wonderful view of snows, 
the Badrinath block being nearest. It is reached, 
from Kotdwara via Najibabad junction and there is good service 
motor cars, a distance of 25 miles ; altitude : 6,060 ft. 


summer retreat of 4 verni 
above sea level. Nearest railway station is Poona, 75 miles. dis 

Mussoorie—is a hill sanatorium on the southern slopes of : 
Himalayas, 22 miles from Dehra Dun, and overlooking the beautiful 
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Doon Valley. It is 168 miles from Delhi by a good motoz road. Alti- 
tude :46,580 ft. above sea evel. Nearest railway station is Dehra Dum, 

Mukteshwar—a beauty spot in the Kumaun Hills. It offers a 
remarkable view of the surrounding valleys and the mountains gradu- 
ally rising up to their snowcapped glory. Veterinary Research Ins- 
titute is located here, 

Mount Abu—is reached by a good motor road from Abu Road 
railway Station. The range is about 50 miles in circumference. 
The climate is very healthy and delightfully cool, The average tem- 
perature is 60^, Altitude: 4,500 ft. above sea level. It isa place 
of pilgrimage for Jains, for here are celebrated Dilwara temples 
containing some of the finest specimens of Jain carvings in India. 

Nainital—is a hill sanatorium in Kumaun Hills, picturesquely 
situated on the shores of a beautiful lake. This lake has a super- 
ficial area of about 120.5 acres and a mile in diameter. Altitude: 
6,300 ft. It is only 22 miles from railhead at Kathgodam, which in 
turn is connected with Bareilly, Lucknow and Agra by direct train 
services, A car journey from Kathgodam to Nainital takes an hour 
and a half, 

Pindari Glacier—is famous all over the world. It is five days" 
march from the motor-head at Almora. Situated at the heart of 
the Himalayas, the Pindari Glacier is more magnificent than Jang 
Frau of Switzerland. 

Matheran—nearest hil station of Bombay. It is only 2,050 ft. 


Kulu & Kangra Valleys—lie at the foot of the Dhaula Dhar 
Range of the Himalayas. Kangra, Jogindernagar, Chamba, Dharam- 
sala, Dalhousie and Kulu are some of the chief holiday resorts. 
Kulu and Kangra valleys are known for their orchards and tea 
plantations. The valley is about 4,700 ft. high. The main route is 
via Pathankot. Pathankot to Kulu is a distance of 175 miles by 
motor. The valley is called the Valley of the Gods due to every 
village having its own God. : š 

Ootacamund—is the leading hill station of South India, situated 
in the heart of Nilgiris. Altitude: 7,220 ft. above sea level. Mean 
annual day temperature is 57.50?F. The place is reached from 
Madras by Blue Mountain Express upto Mettupalayam, from where 
a Kill railway conveys to Ooty over a distance of 30 miles. 

Pachmarhi—in Hosangabad, Madhya Pradesh, is 32 miles from 
Pipariya station on Central Ry. >The place is only two hours’ distance 
by an excellent motor n En ue y station of Pipariya. 

hi rises 3,500 ft. above sea level. ep ( 
igi: onis ine the famous hill resort of Kashmir, situated in the 
Lidder Valley st a height of 7,200 ft. and 60 miles from Srinagar. 
Ranchi—is the summar Nido of RES pees 2,200 ft. 
e el. Mean annual day temperature is .9*F. 
abera pea pi about 40 miles from Nainital and 52 miles from the 
railway terminus of Kathgodam. It is 6,000 ft. high. Set amidst 
pine-clad hills, it is more or less a veritable garden town and com- 
mands an excellent view of the snows. Its greatest attraction is the 
wonderful view it commands of the Central Himalayan range extend- 
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ing from western Nepal to the snowy heights of Badrinath and Tehri 
Servet E mest / 

,Shilong—ecapital of Assam on the Khasi and Jaintia Hills, 
Altitude : 4,980 ft. above sea! level. Average temperature in mid- 
"edu pants reaches 80". earest railway station is Pandu 

miles). , \ f; 

. Simla—is perched on\fhe\skirts of the lower Himalayas at a 
height of 7,235 feet. It. is ‘reached by mountain railway which 
connects Kalka and Simla. “Mean temperature is 55°F, and annual 
rainfall is 70". It is now the capital of Himachal Pradesh. 

Sonemarg—is 61 miles from. Srinagar and is situated at an alti- 
tude of 8,950 ft. dd 


PLACES OF INTEREST IN INDIA 


Agra—famous for the Taj Mahal and Agra Fort. It contains all 
the architectural glories of Mughal Empire, such as Dewan-Khas, 
Moti Musjid, Jesmine Tower, Dewan-i-Am, also the tomb of Akbar at 
Sikandra and Itmud-ud-Daula. 

Amarnath—situated at a height of nearly 13,000 ft. in Kashmir, 
where Hindus make pilgrimage in August. There is a motor service 
from Srinagar upto Pahalgam (7,200 ft.). The cave is about 
50 ft. high and 50 ft. deep, situated between two huge mountains 
known as Kailash and Bhaira. At the back of the cave are several 
ice stalagamites in the shape of lingams—the frozen image of gods 
Siva, Parvati, Kartika and Ganesh, all self-made images of ice. 

Aurangabad—is situated 70 miles from Manmad on the Central 
Railway. It has world-renowned temples and monastic caves of 
Ellora and Ajanta. There is also the historical fort of Daulatabad, 
the Raoza, which contains the tomb of the Mughal Emperor Auranga- 
zeb and the magnificent tomb of Aurangazeb’s wife, B bi-ka-Muqbara. 

Amritsar—is situated in the Punjab at a distance of ud 16 
miles from Wagah, the outpost of the Indo-Pakistan border. It is 
famous for the Golden Temple, the most sacred to the Sikhs, and the 
tank, called the pool of immortality. The pool is enclosed by a wide 
marble-paved quadrangle, 204 ft. long, with an archway over it, zi 
the centre of the pool is the Temple, a square building with a a 
inlaid walls and dome-shaped roof, under which shaded by a a en 
canopy lies Granth Sahib, the holy book ef the Sikhs. About two fur- 
longs from the Golden Temple is the famous Jalianwala Bagh. í 

Ajmer—a city of antiquity and celebrity. Ana Sagar ka s 
famous for its picturesque surroundings. The place akin mo 
Durga Khwaja Sahib, the tomb of the famous Muslim saint Mu pam 
din Chishti. The shrine contains the large drums and candle-stic S 
taken by Akbar at the siege of Chitor and two BED 2i. 
[uus by Akbar and the er n Shah TAPE oe miles | 

*tance, there is Pushkar, the most sacred lake lia. 

vieta Ern ancient eity of the famous Adi Ew d 
It is now in ruins and the gigantic structure called the 
contains a perfect whispering gallery. 

Buddha Gay eU miles from Gaya, where under a bodhi-tree, 
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Buddha attained Buddhahood. King Asoka erected a témple near the 
tree. The temple at Buddha Gaya consists of a main UR raising 
to a height of 180 ft. in the form of a slender pyramid. 

" Bhubaneswar—the new capital of Orissa, contains the famous 
Lingaraj Temple, Mukteswar Temple and Parasurameswar Temple, 
and other temples, such as, Bhagavati, Parvati, Anant Vasudeva, ete. 
On the hills known as Udaigiri and Khandagiri, a few miles from 
Bhuvaneswar, are caves once occupied by Jain monks, containing 
remarkable carvings, the earliest of which date to the 2nd century B.C. 

Banaras—sacred city of the Hindus, contains numerous temples. 
The view of the ghats is magnificient. Close by is the famous Hindu 
University ; five miles from the city is Saranath, where in the 
Mrigadava or Deer Park, Buddha first preached his doctrine. 

.. Chidambaram—it is 151 miles from Madras on the Southern 
Railway. There is the world-famous temple of Nataraja or Siva in 
his aspect of the cosmic dancer. The inner wall of the temple has 
four gopurams, two of which contain perfect sculptural representa- 
tions of the 108 postures relating to Natya Sastra. 

Chittorgarh—tamous for the Tower of Victory—contains wonder- 
ful Rajput ruins. It is the old capital of Sisodiya Rajputs, the proud 
descendants of the sun-god who were rulers of Udaipur. The Tower 
of Victory was built by Rana Kumbha in commemoration of his many 
victories over Mughal invaders. It lies on the direct railway route 
from Ratlam to Ajmer. 

Delhi—capital of India since 1911, was the capital of seven 
empires. Some of the famous relics are—Diwan-i-Am and 
Diwan-i-Khas, Red Fort with Imperial Palace of Shah Jahan, two 
Audience Halls, Rangmahal, the Hamam, Pearl Mosque Jamma Musjid, 
Kutub Minar, Ferozabad, Indraprastha, Tughlagabad, ete. Other 
places of interest are—the tomb of Humayun, famous mosques and 


ls. 
"atehpur Sikri—situated at a distance of 24 miles from Agra ; 
founded by Akbar in A.D. 1569 in a lonely eminence on the spot where 
saint Salim Chisti foretold the birth of a son of Akbar. After Akbar’s 


Minar, Buland Darwaza, the famous sand-stone chamber of Diwant 
Khas, etc. In the Pachisi Court, laid out in red sandstone squares, he 
nsed to play chess with the slave girls at Court. „This is the city 
of sandstone, the specimen of the finest Mughal architecture. | 
Gwalior—is situated 194 miles from Delhi on the Central Railway. 
It has been famous for its grand and imposing Fort. 7 4 
Humpi (of Vijayanagar)—the ruins of this ancient city, covering | 
an extent of about 10 sq. miles on the south bank of Tungabhadra 
river near Hospet railway station on the Guntakul-Hubli section of the 
Southern Railway, stand witness to the rise and fall of the forgotten 
Hindu Empire which is said to have been the finest and the. greatest 
in South India. Humpi is the ruins of Vijayanagar, the ancien! 
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capital of Vijayanagar Empire. The ruins are virtually a vast of 
air museum of Hindu monuments in the Dravidian style of kah da 

Hardwar—it is situated at the place where the Ganges issues 
forth from the hills on its fertilizing career. Hari-ki-Pari is a place 
of worship, which is a footmark of Vishnu imprinted on a stone into 
the upper wall of the ghat. 

. Hyderabad—capital of Andhra Pradesh. Famous for Char 
Minar, Salar Jung museum, 

Jaipur—the most typical Hindu city built of pink stone, was 
founded in 1728 by Sawai Jai Singh Il. Its avenues and boulevards 
cut each other at right angles, dividing the city into straight blocks, 
There is also the famous observatory, built about 1718 by the 
Maharaja Sawai Jai Singh. Hawa Mahal, Ram Niwas gardens, 
Albert Hall and Museum are the interesting places for visit. Seven 
miles from Jaipur is Amber, a deserted city with an old royal palace 
overlooking the lake at the entrance to a rocky mountain gorge where 
Rajput architecture can be seen at its best. 

Jabalpur—616 miles from Bombay with an elevation of 1,302 ft. 
The marble rocks are situated 13 miles from Jabalpur. These rocks 
are magnesium limestone rocks over 100 ft. high. The finest 
impression of the rocks is to be got by moonlight. 

Kanyakumari—The temple of Kanyakumari (the Virgin Goddess) 
is situated at Cape Comorin. It is the land’s end of India where the 
Bay of Bengal, Arabian Sea and Indian Ocean meet. This is one of 
the most picturesque spots of India. 

Patna—is the capital of Bihar and it spreads twelve miles along 
the river Ganga. Things worth seeing at Patna are the huge beehive 
shaped Gola, 90 ft. high and 420 ft. at the base, built at the time of 
Warren Hastings for the granary ; Khuda Buksh Oriental Library is 
famous for its rare collection of Arabic and Persian manuscripts ; 
the ancient city of Pataliputra lies buried under Patna, which was once 
the capital of Chandragupta Maurya. It was also the capital of Asoka, 

Madurai—was the capital of Pandiyan Kings and became famous 
in the 17th century under the Nayak Kings. The huge temple of 
Madurai known as Meenakshi Temple (Goddess with fish eyes) is the 
most famous of the South Indian temples and one of the finest edifices , 
of Dravidian architecture. It is dedicated to Siva and his espouse 
Minakshi. The temple forms a parallelogram, 850 ft. by 760 ft. and 
is surrounded by nine gopurams, one of Which is 160 ft. hi h. The 
most elaborate stone carving is found in the Hall of a ‘housand 
Pillars. The other important buildings are all associated with the 
name of Tirumala Naik whose palace is the perfect specimen of* 
secular architecture. : 

Kashmir—its altitude varies from 5,000 to 6,000 ft. with an area of 
11 sq. miles ; mean temperature in Janua and Topet is a 
Srinagar is now reached by motor road via Pathankot. Srinagar lies 
along the banks of Jhelum which is crossed by seven bridges. 
Kashmir has beautiful Mughal gardens built by the Mughal Emperors 
of Delhi, such as Shalimar Gardens, Nishad Bag, Nasim Bag 
and Chasme Shahi. Notable places in Kashmir are Pahalgam, 60 
miles from Srinagar ; Dal Lake; Amarnath, 97 miles from Srinagar. 
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+Lucknow—is the capital of Uttar Pradesh. The grandeur of the 
city dates from Asaf-ud-daula, the fourth Nawab. Lucknow is 
known as the city of gardens. Outstanding among its buildings are 
the great Imambara with a hall 162 ft. long and 54 ft. wide, the 
Husainabad Imambara, Rumi Darwaza, Chattar Manzil and the 
Wingfield Park. 

Nalanda—Nalanda University was founded in the epoch of the 
Gupta kings and became one of the largest universities of Asia. 
Huien Tsang, the well-known Chinese traveller who studied at the 
university in the 7th century, has left glowing accounts of its acti- 
vities. It consisted of 10,000 scholars lodged in special hostels en- 
dowed by foreign kings. It flourished for 700 years until destroyed 
by fire by foreign invaders in the 12th century A.D. 

Mahabalipuram—also known as seven pagodas, is on the coast of 
the Bay of Bengal, 58 miles south of Madras. Monuments of Maha- 
balipuram are hewn out of solid rock—such as (1) Five Rathas, (2) 
Mahisasura Mandapa, (3) Krishna Mandapam, (4) Arjuna’s penance. 
15 are the finest specimens of rock-cut and bas-relief figures in 

ndia. 

Pushkar—is famous for its lake and fair which is held in Octo- 
ber-November. The lake is regarded as most sacred in India and 
the temple of Brahma close to the lake is supposed to mark the spot 
where the incarnation of the god took place. 

Rameswaram—At the extreme south-eastern limit of Indian 
ponents stands Rameswaram, where Rama himself is believed to 

ave offered worship to Siva to expiate the sin of having killed in 
battle Ravana, the ten-headed ruler of Lanka. Rameswaram is little 
over two miles from Madurai and can be reached by a small branch 
line off Pamban, on the Dhanushkadi route. The temple of Sri 
Ramanathaswamy dates back to 15th century. The glory of the 
temple is its corridors extending to a total length of 4,000 feet. 

Saranath—is five miles outside Banaras. In the ‘Deer Park’ of 
Saranath, Gautama Buddha preached his first sermon on Nirvana. 
The ruins of monastaries built more than 1,500 years ago, draw 
Buddhist pilgrims from all over the world. Here stands the famous 

e Asoka Pillar of polished sandstone whose lion capital has been adopted 
by the Republie of India as the State emblem. 

Udaipur—is one of the most beautiful cities in India. The 
city is completely encircled by a bastioned wall to which there are 
five main gates or poles. It stands in a valley amidst green hills 
on the banks of a large lake with little islands. On these rise from 
othe water’s edge marble palaces of pure white that glisten in the 
sunlight. 

Tirukklukundram—This is also called the hill of the sacred kites. 
This is midway between Chingleput and Mahabalipuram. There 
is a small shrine on a hillock, about 500 ft. high. Every day, 
just before noon, two kites, considered to be sacred birds, visit 
the hillock and eat from the hands of a priest, There is a belief that 
the birds are two saints who rest here on their daily flight between 
Banaras and Rameswaram. SIS qi 

Téruchirapalli—Til recently known as Trichinopoly, it is 218 
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miles from Madras. The place has a famous rock temple and also 
Teppakulam, a large tank with a mandapam in the middle, 
Tanjore—On the main line of the metre gauge section of*the 
Southern Railway lies Tanjore, the last capital of the Chola dynasty, 
The place is famous for its great Sri Brihadeswara Temple, known 
throughout the world for its massive architectural excellence, 


ARCHITECTURAL & HISTORICAL LANDMARKS, 
HINDU & BUDDHIST 


. Ajanta Caves—famous frescoes in the Buddhist caves of 
Ajanta, a village in Hyderabad. It is reached by motor from 
Jalgaon station on Western Ry.—37 miles from the station. The 
eaves of Ajanta consist of 24 monasteries and 5 temples, some 
of which are 2000 years old. They are excavated on a wall of almost 
Dernendi alas rock, 259 ft. high, sweeping round in a hollow 
circle and extending a third of a mile from east to west. These 
caves are situated in the horse-shoe valley. These frescoes are now 
ranked among the masterpieces of the world’s art. The frescoes at 
Ajanta may be divided into narrative scenes, portraiture and decora- 
tion and illustrations of the life of Buddha, 

Ambar Palace—In the deserted capital of Jaipur, this Palace 
is considered to include the finest specimen of Rajput architecture, 

Barhut—is in Central India. The sculptures on the stone railing 
surrounding the Barhut stupa (second century B.C.) represent, with 
most careful exactitude, the episodes in the life of Buddha and in his 
former lives. 

Buddhist cave at Karli—one of the most famous of rock-cut 
temples. It is the largest and the most harmonious, It dates from 
the first century B.C. It is 124 ft. long and 45 ft. wide internally. 

Bodh-Gaya Temple—The temple is built on the site of a 
Shrine erected by the Emperor Asoka. It commemorates the mo- 
ment when Gautama meditating under the trees of Bodhi attained 
enlightenment and quality of Buddha after seven years: of mental 
conflict and penance. The tower of the temple of Bodh-Gaya rises to 
the height of 180 feet. 

Black Pagoda—Close to the sea-coast, north of Puri, stands the 
700-year-old Konark temple. Legend runs that the Sun-god 
was once seen here rising out of the sea in his golden chariot; Where 
his shadow fell, devotees endeavoured to build a temple in the shape 
of the god’s chariot, complete with twenty-four wheels and seven 
horses, Though now partly in ruins, their symphony in stone still 
ranks as one of India’s greatest arhitectural splendours. 24 
miles out of Puri, the road leading to Bhubaneswar branches, off at 
Pipli towards Konark which lies 29 miles away. * 

Belur Temple—known as, Chenna Kesava "Temple, is situated 
in Mysore State. The temple is one of those exquisite specimens 
of Hoysala architecture, built 1117 years ago by the Hoyasala King, 
Vishnuvardhana. Ferguson says—‘There are many buildings in India 
which are unsurprassed for delicacy of detail by any in the world, but 
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the temple of Belur surpasses even these for freedom of handling and 
richness of fancy.’ 

.Chitore Fort—symbolises the spirit of bravery ànd heroism of 
Gohilward and Sisodia Kings of Mewar. Chitore was the capital 
of Kohilward and Sisodia Kings of Mewar from the 8th to the 16th 
century. The Fort presents a vast panorama of temples, imposing 
palaces and towers, now mostly in ruins. The most famous is the 
Tower of Victory which was built by Rana Kumbha to commemorate 
his victory over Sultan Mohammad Khilji of Malwa in 1440. 

Dilwara Temples—Near Mount Abu, the principal hill station of 
Rajasthan, are the wonderful Dilwara Temples. Five in number, 
they date from the 11th, 12th and 13th centuries and are built entirely 
of marble. The carvings which decorate the interior walls and pillars 
of the temples are fantastically lavish. The temples are—the Vimala 
Shah, built in 1032 and the temple of the two brothers, Vastupala and 
Tejpala, built between 1197 and 1247. 

Elephanta Caves—The  Elephanta Island is about 63 miles 
north-east of Apollo Bunder in Bombay harbour. There are seven 
caves in all, but the main cave marked no. 2 which contains the Siva 
shrine, is the most important and contains the sculptured panels. The 
great three-faced idol representing Trimurti is the most striking 
among the sculptures in the caves. 

Ellora Caves—These caves can be conveniently reached from 
Aurangabad on Western Railway and are 71 miles from Manmad. 
The caves lie at a distance of 14 miles from Aurangabad. Ellora 
cave temples, 34 in number, are perhaps the largest and most 
varied in India. There are three classes of caves—Hindu, Buddhist 
and Jain. Excavated in the scarp of a large rocky plateau, they are 
remarkable memorials of these great faiths. The most marvellous 
of all is the stupendous rock-cut temple of Kailasa, elaborately 
carved inside and outside. Hewn entirely out of solid rock, with its 
massive pillars and colonades, intricate gallaries, painted ceilings 
and huge sculptures, Kailasa is one of the world's wonders. 

Gwalior Fort—is one of the most impressive strongholds of 
medieval India. The ascent to the fortress is like that of some 
fabled palace of the Arabian Nights. Of the many palaces within 
the walls, the most splendid is that of Man Singh. 

Golden Temple—At Amritsar, the famous Sikh Temple stands 
*n a raised plinth, 65 ft. square in the centre of the tank and 
surrounded by verandas. 

Gomateswara—Near the town of Sravana Belgola in the Mysore 
State is the giant figure of Gomateswara, the Jain sage. The figure 
is 57 ft. high and is carved out of a single stone at the top of a hill. 
The image is probably 2,000 years old. Sx 

Khajuraho Temples—The village of Khajuraho is in the Chattar- 
pur district of M. P. Only about twenty temples are here to show its 
former glasy. It flourished from the 9th to the 13th century as the 
religious and political capital of the Chandela Kings are grouped 
about thirty temples dedicated to Siva, Vishnu or Jina. They date 
from about $50 to 1050. These temples are unrivalled for profusion 
of ornate detail. In the Kandarya Mahadeva temple, the largest of 
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the group, the details of bewildering complexity are massed together 
to form a perfectly balanced unity. 

Khajuraho sculptures mean multitude of figures in the frizes : 
here they are—gods and goddesses, celestical nympes and hand- 
maidens, bold serpents, myriads of human females. But what major 
theme which has given Khajuraho its ambiguous reputation are the 
mithuna couples “these rioting figures of love and lust.” 

Iron Pillar—Only a few yards from Kutub Minar stands the 
famous Iron Pillar of Chandra Varman, Hindu King of Pushkaran, 
It is a solid shaft of wrought iron, about 16 inches in diameter and 23 
feet 8 inches in height. Purity of iron (99.97 p.c.) accounts for the 
absence of rust, despite its exposure to the sun and rain for over 
1500 years. 

Mahabalipuram—or Seven Pagodas, is situated on the south 
coast of Madras. Its temples are brass reliefs and cut from living 
rocks. The most famous is the ‘Descent of the Ganges.’ This giant 
image dating from the seventh century is cut in a granite rock, 90 ft. 
long and 43 ft. high. Another famous sculpture is ‘Vishnu reclining 
on the snake Ananta? ‘Arjuna’s Penance’, another brass relief, is the 
largest brass relief in the world. 

Meenakshi Temple—Madurai is remarkable for its most pictu- 
resque temple, the Meenakshi Temple with its magnificient gopurams. 
The Great Temple dedicated to the Goddess Meenakshi forms a 
parallelogram, 850 ft. by 750 ft. and is surrounded by nine gopurams, 
one of which is 150 ft. high. One of its principal structures is the 
hall of thousand pillars. 

Sanchi Tope—famous Buddhist stupa, 25 miles from Bhopal, 
It is a hemispherical monument of bricks or stones. Sanchi 
Stupa is one of the oldest (third-first century B.C.) and best 

reserved stupas of India. It stands on the top of a small 
hil and enclosed by the finest.and oldest stone railing in India. It is 
120 ft in diameter and 56 ft. high. The most striking features of the 
Stupa are the gates which face four cardinal points and measure 28 ft. 
on the top of the third architecture and are profusely carved with 
scenes from Jataka stories. Near the Stupa is the new memorial, 
erected to preserve the remains of the famous disciples of Buddha— 
Sariputta and Mangalana. i k s 

Sirguya Frescoes—are the earliest dateable Indian paintings. 
These are a group of Buddhist frescoes (100 B.C.) on the walls of & 
cave in Sirguya in Madhya Pradesh. 4 

Tower of Victory, Chitore—a famous Hindu monument raised 
by Rana Khumbha in 1450 to commemorate his victory over the com- 

- bined armies of Malwa and Gujarat. It consists of nine stories and 
is 122 ft. high. 1 

Tennis of Bhubaneswar—Near Puri, most famous of these are 
Rajrani and Lingaraj Temples. Rajrani Temple, erected in the 10th 
century, is a gigantic tower covered with statues and surrounded 
by receding layers of stones—the whole inward-curving tower ending 
in a great circular rae E a "c Lingaraj Temple is the most 

erfect example of north Indian architecture. 
R ‘Sarnath At Banaras, there is the great Buddhist Stupa, a 
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stupendous stone structure, 104 ft. in height and 93 ft. in diameter. 
It commemorates the fact that here Gautama Buddha preached his 
doctwine to his first five disciples. 

Temple of Sri Rangam—T wo miles north of Tiruchirapalli, on an 
island formed by the bifurcation of the river Cauvery, is Srirangam, 
famous for the temple of Vishnu, which contains a hall of thousand 
columns and sacred shrine of Ranganathaswami. 

Rameswaram Temple—The temple of Rameswaram is probably 
the most perfect specimen of art of the Dravidian style. The holy 
town of Rameswaram is built on an island in Palk Straits. The 
great temple is in the form of a quardrangular enclosure, 650 ft. broad 
by 1,000 ft. long. Its glory lies in its vast pillared corridors which 
extend to a length of nearly 4,000 feet. 


MUSLIM 


E PED Se ted for the darga of the Muslim saint Mainuddin 
esti. 

Fatehpur Sikri—23 miles from Agra stands this city of palaces, 
built of red sand-stone by Akbar in 1569-1584. Most important 
piece of art is the Buland Darwaja, 176 ft. high, built in commemora- 
tion of the conquest of Khandesh. "Though the city was abandoned for 
lack of adequate water supply, what remains of its deserted glory 
is enough to testify to the perfection which Indo-Muslim architecture 
attained in the reign of Akbar. Fatehpur Sikri stands as an authentic 
witness of Akbar's splendid effort to achieve a synthesis between 
Hindu and Muslim cultures, 

Gol Gambuz, Bijapur—is the 2nd largest dome in the world. 
This has a floor area of 18,110 sq. ft. This is the largest space 
eovered by any single dome, second largest being that of Pantheon at 
Rome, which has a floor area of 15,833 sq. ft. If the pendentives 
are also taken into account, the Gol Gombuz is the greatest domed 
roof in the world too. It was built in 1656 by Sultan Mohamed Adil 
Shah to be his last resting place. The 11 ft. wide world-famous 
whispering gallery hangs out in the interior of the building, 109 ft. 
6 in. above the floor. The surface measurement of the dome includ- 
ing four octagona! towers is 205 sq. ft. and the height of the building 
from the' base to the sd of the dome is 198 ft. 6 in. The exterior 
diameter measures 144 ft.; while the interior diameter is 134 ft. 5 in. 

Kutub Minar (238 ft. high), Delhi—is one of the materpieces 
of Indian technology and art, It is the highest stone tower in India. 
It was completed by Kutub-ud-din-Aibak in 1199 and further deve- 
loped by Iltutmish in 1229. It is the first outstanding structure in the 
Dimi style. It is made of red stone and marble. It has five 
stories separated by projecting balconies. 

The Fort, Agra—Originally built by Akbar, the Fort saw many 
additions in the reign of the great builder, Shah Jahan. Its walls, 
70 ft. high with octagonal towers and crenellated ramparts, enclose 
many relics of old splendour, great courtyards, gateways, audience 
halls, mosques and royal apartments. 

Red Fort, Delhi—The walls of the Red Fort enclose the former 
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great imperial palaces of Shah Jahan. The wonders of the Red Fort 
recall the pomp and pageantry, the wealth and magnificence of Mughal 
times, Built by emperor Shah Jahan between 1639-1648, the fort is 
famous for its Diwan-i-khas, Pearl Mosque, ete. 

Jama Masjid—Known as India’s finest and biggest mosque, 
Jama Masjid was built by the Mughal emperor Shah Jahan at Delhi 
during the period 1650-58. The masjid, raised on a lofty basement, 
is 201 feet in length by 120 feet in breadth and is flanked by two 
minarets, each 30 ft. high. 

Mausoleum of Sher Shah, Sasaram—is a gigantic solid and 
masculine example of Moslem architecture, standing in the middle of 
a large tank. 350 miles from Calcutta by Grand Trunk Road, Sasa- 
ram stands on the left bank of the Sone river. 

Taj Mahal, Agra—most famous tomb built by Shah Jahan in 
memory of his beloved wife—rises with its slender minarets in the 
midst of magnificient gardens. It is the result of collaboration bet- 
ween Indian, Turkish and European artists. The height of the dome 
is about 230 feet. 


THE CALENDAR 


INDIAN CALENDAR- The Vikram or Samvat era is most 
widely used, specially in northern India, Rajasthan, Gujarat and is 
believed to have been established by Vikramaditya, king of Ujjain, 
to commemorate his victory over Saka kings. But there is a dispute 
over the identity of Vikramaditya, as there were so many kings bearing 
this name. It commenced on February 23, 57 B.C. Samvat is a luni- 
solar year. 

The Saka or Sakabda era is used in some parts of South India, 
There is a historical dispute as to the origin of this era, It is said 
There is an historical dispute as to the origin of this era. It is said 
tion of the Kushan king, Kaniska, and dates from 2rd March, 78 A.D. 

. Bengali Year was originally a reckoning for agricultural and 
revenue purposes, instituted at the time of Akbar. In 1555-6 A.D. 
corresponding to Hijri 962-3, solar computation was introduced in the 
Muslim era Hijri, which became the Fasli or harvest era of northern, 
India and was adopted as official era in Bengal. 

Other Eras—The Buddha era dates from 543 B.C, and Chaitanya 
era from 1407 A.D. 

Kali Yuga—The oldest era of India is the Kali Yuga. The Kali 
Yuga began on the 18th Feb., 3102 B.C. Thus the Kali Yuga was 
5065 in 1968. S 

India’s National Calendar—Saka Year—The Government of In- 
dia have adopted a uniform National Calendar, based on the Saka era, 
for civil purposes. This calendar has been adopted with effect from 
March 22, 1957 corresponding to Chaitra 1, 1879 Saka. t 

The pre-eminence of the Saka era derives from the fact that it 
was the earliest to be introduced in India by _ the Saka ruling 
powers and was used exclusively by the Sakadvipi Brahmins (the 
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astrologer caste) for calendar-making and for casting horoscopes since 
1st century A.D. This was done on the basis of Siddhagtic (scientific) 
astronomy evolved from old Indian calendar conceptions, which were 
put on a scientific basis by blending them with astronomical concep- 
tions prevalent in the West in the 3rd century. The Saka era is 78 
years behind the Christian era. The Saka Year commences on the 
uu lunar Chaitra or the first solar Vaisakha in different parts of 
ndia. 

A normal year consists of 365 days, while a leap year has 366 
days. After adding 78 to the Saka era if the sum is divisible by 4, 
then it is a leap year. But when the sum becomes a multiple of 100, 
it would be a leap year only when it is divisible by 400, otherwise it 
would be a common year. 

Chaitra is the first month of the year. It consists of 80 days in 
the common years and 31 days in a leap year. The five months 
following the month of Chaitra consist of 31 days each and the last 
six months all have 30 days. The dates of the reformed Indian 
Calendar has thus a permanent correspondence with the dates of the 
present Gregorian Calendar, the corresponding dates being Chaitra 1, 
March 22 in a common year and March 21 in a leap year ; Vaisakha 1, 
April 21 ; Jaistha 1, May 22 ; Ashada 1, June 22 ; Sravana 1, July 23 ; 
Bhadra 1, August 23 ; Asvina 1, September 23 ; Kartika 1, October 23 ; 
Agrahayan 1, November 23; Pausa 1, December 22; Magha 1, 
January 21 ; and Phalguna 1. February 20. 

MAHOMEDAN CALENDAR—The Mahomedan era dates from 
the Hejira or the flight of Mahomed from Mecca to Medina (July 16, 
A.D. 622 in the Gregorian Calender). 

CHRISTIAN CALENDAR—Until 1582 the Calendar used in all 
Christian countries was the Julian Calendar, in which the last 
year of all centuries was 8 leap year. By the sixteenth century 
this had caused a difference between the tropical and calendar years 
of 10 days. In 1582 Pope Gregory ordered that October 5 should be 
called October 15, and that of the years at the end of centu- 
ries only every fourth one should be a leap year. The new 
Calendar was called the Gregorian Calendar and was gradually adopted 
throughout the Christian world. It came to be used throughout 
British Dominions in 1752. By then there was a difference of 11 days 
s»between the tropical and calendar years, and September 3 of that 
year was reckoned as September 14. 


JEWISH CALENDAR-sdates from October 7, 8761 B.C. In 
1961 the Jewish Year 5722 heenn on Septemher 11. 

ZOROASTRIAN CALENDAR—is employed by Zoroastrians in 
India and Iran, began on June 16, 632 A.D. 

BUDDHIST CALENDAR—It is reckoned from the death of 
Buddha in 543 B.C. (the actual date being 487 B.C.). The Buddhist 
year began on Vaisakhi Purnima. Buddha was born on the 
Vaisakhi full-moon day. He took his seat under the Bodhi tree at 
Gaya on a $ull-moon day to attain wisdom. It was on the full-moon 
day again that he left the world. ) 

HINDU CALENDAR—Hindus have employed luni-solar cycles 
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made by the combination of solar years and lunar years so treated 
as to keep the beginning of the lunar year near that of the solar 
year. In some parts of India solar years are used, while in othet 
parts lunar is followed. 

The solar year is divided into 12 months in accordance with the 
successive Sankrantis or entrances of the sun into the sidereal signs 
of Zodiac. The names of the signs are as follows :— 


Mesha, the ram (Aries). Vrischika, the scorpion (Scorpio). 
Vrishabha, the bull (Taurus). Dhanus, the bow (Sagittarius). 
Mithuna, the pair (Gemini). Makara, the sea monster (Capri- 
Karkata, the crab (Cancer). corn). 

Singha, the lion (Leo). Kumbha, the water pot (Acqua- 
Kanya, the maiden (Virgo). rius). 

Tula, the scale (Libra). Mina, the fishes (Pisces). 


But they are also known in some parts by another set of names, 

passerine connection with the lunar months—Chaitra, Vaisakha, 
aistha, Ashada, Sravana, Bhadra, Asvina, Kartika, Maghasirsa, 
Agrahayan, Pausa, Magha and Phalguna. 

The astronomical solar month runs from the moment of one 
Sankranti of the sun to the moment of the next Srankranti and as 
the signs of the Hindu zodiac are all of equal length, 30 degrees, 
while the speed of the sun varies according to the time of the year, 
the length of the month is variable. 

The days of a solar month begin with sun-rise. The days are 
named as follows : Ravivara, the day of the sun (Sunday) ; Somvara, 
the day of the moon (Monday) ; Mangalvara, the day of the Mars 
(Tuesday) ; Budhvara, the day of Mercury (Wednesday); Brihas- 
pativara, the day of Jupiter (Thursday) ; Sukravara, the day of 
Venus (Friday) ; Sanivara, the day of Saturn (Saturday). 

The lunar year consists of primary 12 lunar months. It is of 
two prineipal varieties according as it begins with a certain day in 
ihe month of Chaitra or with the corresponding day in Kartika, 
The present names of the lunar months were derived from 12 out of 
27 Nakshatras supposed to be companions of the moon during 
12 full-moon nights. 


NAMES OF MONTHS— January was named after Janus, 
Roman God. February from Roman God Februas. March, origi- 
nally first month of the Roman Calendar, from Mars, the God of war. 
April from the Latin Aprilis. May is named from Maia, Roman 
Goddess. June is derived from Jumo,«he mother of the gods, July 
from Julius Cesar. August was named after Augustus Cesar. 
September is the seventh Roman month, from the Latin word meaning 
seven, October is the eighth Roman month, from Latin word meaning. 
eight. November is the ninth Roman month meaning in Latin nine. 
December is the tenth Roman month from Latin word meaning ten. 

YEAR—Tropical year is the time the earth takes to & round the 
sun : 365.422 solar days. The Calendar year consists of 365 days but 
a year of which the date can be divided by 4 without: a remainder 
is called a leap year, with one day added to the month of Feb- 
ruary. The last year of a century is a leap year, only is its number 
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can be divided by 400 (e.g., 1900 was not a leap year but 2000 will be 


one.) 2 

JPIME-—Standard time is reckoned from Greenwich, England. 
It is recognsed as the Prime Medirian of Longitude. The world is 
divided into 24 zones, each 15^ of arc, or one hour in time apart. 
The meridian of Greenwich (0°) extends through the centre of the 
initial zone, and the zones to the eastward are numbered from 1 to 12 
with the prefix ‘minus’ indicating the number of hours to be sub- 
tracted to obtain Greenwich Time. The zones westward are simi- 
larly numbered but prefixed ‘plus’ showing the number of hours that 
must be added to get Greenwich Time. 

United States is divided into four Standard Time Zones, each 
approximately 15° of longitude in width. All places in each zone use, 
instead of the local time, the time counted, from the transit of the 
*mean sun' across the Standard Time meridian which passes near the 
middle of that time. These mean zones are designated as Eastern, 
Central, Mountain and Pacific, and the time in these zones is reckoned 
from the 75th, 90th, 105th, and 120th meridians of Greenwich 
respectively. — 

Local Time—When the system of local time is used, it is 12 
o'clock (noon) at any region where the sun is at its highest point in 
the sky, and shadows are cast in a line extending north and south. 

Longest and Shortest days—The longest day is the day on which 
the sun is at its greatest distance from the equator; this is called 
the swmmer solistice. It varies between June 21 and 22. 

The shortest day is the day of the winter solistice and is now De- 
cember 22 in every year; later in the entury in some years it will be 
December 21. 

Summer Time—means putting forward of the clock by one hour 
during months of summer—was first introduced in the First World 
War. Its purpose then was to cut down the use of power for light- 
ing ; but in peace time it was continued so that people might enjoy 
longer summer evenings. 

International Date Line—is an imaginary line extending north 
and south through the Pacifie Ocean, and is the point at which the tra- 
veller must add or subtract a day from the calendar. On a journey 
westward across the Pacific, he must add a day (for example, by 
changing Monday, the 17th to Tuesday, the 18th); when travelling 
dastward, he is required to set the date back one day. 

Indiam Standard Time—The Indian Standard Time which is 
Bà hours ahead of the Greenwich Mean Time, was first adopted on 1st 
January, 1906. India now observes Indian Standard Time. 

Dog Days—These are the days about the rising of the Dog Star, 
the hottest period of the year in the northern hemisphere. Roughly, 
they are between July 3 and August 2b. 


FESTIVALS 


indu Festivals—Dewali—a festival of lights, held in October- 
AM e "this festival of lights is in celebration of Ram's victory 
over Ravana. In some parts of India it marks the beginning of the 
Hindu commercial year. 


y 
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Durga Puja—a national festival of Bengal, held in September- 
October. The celebration signifies the truimph of good over evil and 
the subjection of animal passions by human beings. 

Dussera—it is a great festival of northern India, takes place in 
the month of September or October. Celebration is for Ram’s (virtue) 
victory over Ravana (vice). It is of special significance in Hindi- 
speaking areas and in Mysore. 


Ganesh Chaturthi—a great Hindu festival of western India, takes 
place in August or September in honour of the Hindu God Ganesh. 
This festival is also known as Coconut Day. 

Holi—Hindu festival on the full-moon day in March. It marks the 
coming of the spring. Coloured powders (gulals) and coloured 
water are sprayed over all, 


Janmastami—It is held on the eighth day of the new-moon in July- 
August. An all-India celebration of the birthday of Lord Krishna. 

Saraswati Puja—takes place in January-Feburary on the fifth 
day (panchami) of the new-moon. It is an all-India festival in honour 
of Saraswati, goddess of learning and fine arts. 

Sivaratri—It takes place on the 14th day of the new-moon in 
March. Itisa festival in honour of Lord Siva of the Hindu Trinity. 


Christian Festivals—A( Fools’ day—the first day of April, when 
from centuries throughout the Christendom, it has been customary to 
play irresponsible tricks on one’s neighbours, 

All Souls' Day—day of prayer for souls of the dead. 

Arbor day—annual tree-planting day, is generally observed 
throughout U.S.A., in parts of Canada and Great Britain. 

Bank Holiday—in Great Britain a secular day when by law 
banks are closed, and parties are exempt from presentment or pay- 
ment of negotiable papers. 

Candlemas day—In its ecclesiastical meaning, Candlemas is the 
feast of purifications of the Virgin Mary and is observed on February 
2. This festival is strictly kept by the Roman Catholic Church. 

Christmas—meaning Christ's Mass, is applied to the festival 
commemorating the birth of Christ, celebrated on December 25. The 
exact date of Christ's birth is unknown. The general adoption of De, 
cember 25, first in the west and a little later in the east, dates from 
the 5th century. 

Easter Day—chief Christian festival as anniversary of the re- 
surrection of Jesus Christ—falls between March 22 and April 25. 

Holloween—The name of the popular, boisterous autumn celebra- 
tion meaning ‘holy eve’, the occasion being the eve of ‘All Hallows’ dr 
‘All-Saints’ Day’, November 1. It has the Pagan origin. 

St. Valentine’s day—a festival which falls on February 14, The 
origin of the observance of this day is uncertain, Among many 
interesting folk customs of medieval France and England was a 
gathering of young people on St. Valentine's eve. ‘Valéntine’ means 
Sweet-heart. 

Moslem Festivals—Akheri-Chahar-Sumbha—held on the Wednes- 
day of Safar, when Mahomed recovered a little in his last illness and 
bathed for the last time. 
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Bukr-id—tt is celebrated on the tenth day of the last month of 
the Muslim year. According to Islam, Abraham, on being order- 
ed by God to offer his son Ismael as a sacrifice, blind-folded him- 
self and killed his son. On removing the cloth he found his son by 
his side and a ram slain on the altar, 

Muharram—1t is the tenth day of the month of Muharrum, 
The mourning period lasts only for the first ten days. It commemo- 
rates the martyrdom of Hassan and Hussain, the Prophet's grandsons, 

Id-ul-Fitr—it is held on the second day of the full-moon 
after Ramzan ‘and is holy, because the Quoran was first revealed. 
The fast is ordained in a magnificent passage of the Quoran. 

Ramjan—The festival marks the end of Ramzan, the month of 
fasting. 

Buddhist Festival—Ashada Purnima—is in commemoration of the 
first sermon of Buddha attaining Mahaparinirvan in Kosi, 

Full Moon of Vaisakha—is the sacred day in the Buddhist 
calendar. On this day, under the spreading emerald canopy of the 
Sal tree in the gardens of Lumbini in Nepal, was born of 
the queen Maya, Prince Siddhartha, the Buddha to be. It was on 
another Vaisakhi Purnima that Buddha attained “Bodhi” or 
enlightenment under a Bodhi tree at Gaya. On the third Vaisakhi 
Purnima, eighty years after the first, Buddha attained Mahaparinirvan 
in Kosi. 

Secular holidays in India—Pongal—Harvest festival of Tamilnad. 
Republic Day—marks the inauguration of the Republic of India (26th 
Jan.). Independence Day—Anniversary of India's Independence (15th 
August). Onam—Harvest Festival of Kerala. Gandhi Jyanti— 
Birth Anniversary of Mahatma Gandhi. 


ASTRONOMICAL DATA 


Planet—A large solid body that revolves round our sun or an- 
other star. Earth is one of the planets. There are also additional 
nets. So pianet is a body in orbit around the sun regardless of 
its size. There are nine such restless planets, such as mercury, venus, 
earth, mars, jupitar, saturn, uranus, neptune and pluto. 
^ 


Average distance Time taken to Diameter 
from sun Tevolve round sun (in miles) 
A (in miles) 

Mercury A 36,000,000 88 days 8,100 
Venus .. 61,200,000 2241 days 7,700 
Earth +» 98,000,000 8653 days 7,927 
Mars .. 141,500,000 687 days 4,200 
Jupiter 4 .. 483,300,000 11.86 years 88,700 
Saturn .. 886,100,000 29.46 years 75,100 
Uranus «. 1,783,000,000 84.01 years 29,300 
Neptune .. 2,793,000,000 164.74 years 27,700 


Pluto .. 8,666,000,000 248.43 years * 8,600 


ON 
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Solar System consists of one star (sun), nine planets and all ether 
satellities (moons), several thousand minor planets (also called 
asteroids) and equally large number of comets. The centre of the 
Solor EE is the sun, our earth being one of the planets revolving 
round it. 

Star isa large sphere of glowing gas in space. Our sun isa 
star, Other stars are so far away that they are seen only as points 
of light in the night sky. Stars are very large and are intensely hot, 
deriving their energy from nuclear reactions going on in their 
interiors. . 

Galazy—All the stars, we see in the sky (with a very few excep- 
tions) are part of a galaxy—a system of roughly 30 billion stars. A 
cursory glance in the sky is sufficient to show that fainter stars are 
concentrated towards the region of the Milky Way. This implies 
that the stars form a fiattened system, which extends further in. 
the direction of the milky way then it does at right angles to it. 
It is now known that this system, called the galaxy, is about the 
108,000 years light years in diameter and has thickness less than 5,000 
light years. Milky Way is the centre plane of the system. 

Asteroids—are actually little planets. They travel round the sun 
just as big planets do. The paths of most of them are between 
the paths of Jupiter and Mars : more than 1,500 asteroids have been 
recognised and many more are believed to exist. Ceres with its dia- 
meter of about 480 miles is the largest asteroid. 

Constellations—A group of stars that, as seen from the earth, 
seemed to ancient people to form pictures in the sky. The cons- 
tellation appears in different parts of the sky at different times 
of the year. Ancient people saw the constellations, as pictures 
in the sky. The names they gave to the constellations tell us 
what pictures they saw. Among them are Taurus (the Bull), Canis 
major (the big dog), Pegasus (the Winged Horse), Draco (the 
Dragon), ursa major (the Big Bear) and ursa minor (the Little Bear). 

Metors—are pieces of matter which fall to the earth out of space. 
"They plunge into earth's atmosphere at great speed and become in- 
candescent from the resultant friction, so that they are seen in the 
sky as fireballs or ‘shooting stars." 

Meteorites—Any mass of metal or stone that has fallen to earth 
from outer space. eteorites range in size from pebbles to gigantie 
masses weighing over 100,000 pounds. 

Auroras—The ‘northern lights’ (Aurora Borealis) as well as 
the southern lights (Aurora Australis) are upper-atmosphere 
phenomena but of astronomical origin. Aurora Borealis is a 
broad display of rather faint light in the northern skies át 
night. The aurora appears in a wide variety of forms. Some- 
times it is seen as a quiet glow, almost foglike in character j some- 
times as vertical streamers in which there may be considerable 
motion ; sometimes as a luminous series of expanding arcs. These 
are of many clours. The Aurora Australis is a similar pheno- 
menon seen in southern skies, Auroras are most vividly and 
most frequently seen at about 20 degrees from the magnetic 
poles, along the northern coast of the North American continent 
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and the eastern part of the northern coast of Europe. They have 
been seen as far south as key West and as far north as Australia and 
Newzeland, but such occasions are rare. 

Comets—are heavenly bodies of a luminous and nebulous appear- 
ance that move round the sun in an orbit which is normally 
an elongated ellipse. CURE comet has a head of cloudy 
brightness. Sweeping from the head curves the tail which extends 
sometimes to great or small lengths. About 6,000 comets are 
known. A few comets travel in hyperbolic orbits, never return- 
ing, but most,comets return over a period of years. The most 
famous is the Halley's comet which can be seen every seventy 
years. It is next due in early 1956. Comets are enormous snow- 
balls of frozen gases containing very little solid material The 
whole behaviour of the comet, therefore, is explained as the behaviour 
of a ball of frozen gas being heated by the sun. 

Satellites—Heavenly bodies revolving around a larger heavenly 
bodies ; Planet Saturn has nine known satellites. The earth has 
one, the moon. A number of artificial satellites have been placed 
in the orbit around the earth by means of rockets fired into space. 
These satellites carry instruments and cameras which collect im- 
portant information, not only about space but about our atmosphere 
and the earth’s surface as well. 

Sun—There are countless million of far-distant self-luminous 
gaseous bodies called stars and each one is in itself a sun. Our sun 
is a star and is the centre of the solar system and the closest star 
to the earth. The sun is too hot tobe solid. It is a huge ball of 
gases that are so hot that they give off light. By the force of gravi- 
tational attraction, the sun keeps the planets in their regular orbits 
and pulls them through space at the rate of about 12 miles per 
second. Isolated dark areas in the sun are called sunspots. Great 
storms called sunspots sometimes rage on the surface of the 
sun, It is the bright body we see in the sky. It is the star which 

ives the earth light and heat. The earth goes round the sun once 
in a year. 
arth—is called a planet because it circles about the sun. The 
earth is shaped like a ball, a little flattened at the top and 
ttom. Its distance from the sun is about 93,000,000 miles. The 
travelling of the earth around the sun helps to cause seasons. As the 
earth travels round the sun, it spines like a top. The spinning of the 
earth causes day and night. ^ 

Moon—is the satellite of the earth. It is nearer the earth than 
any other of the stars or planets. It goes around the earth. 
The moon appears to shine because the sun is shining on it. 
Moon does not give off light of its own as the sun does. It would not 
be bright, if the sun does not shine on it, i j 

ATMOSPHERE—The atmosphere is composed of air which sur- 
rounds or envelopes the whole earth. It is sometimes likened to a 
great sea of gases, at the bottom of which we live. This air which 
surrounds the globe, affects the light that occurs to us from heavenly 
bodies. It refracts (bends or changes the direction) light rays that 
enter into it. Due to this refraction, we see the sun and the moon 
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before they rise and after they set. The ‘twinkling’ of the stars is 
caused by convection currents in the air, that have rapidly changed 
refractive effect on the light from the stars. Our twilight is produced 
by the diffusion in the atmosphere of light from the sun, when it is 
below the horizon. Chemically, the atmosphere is composed of nitro- 
gen, oxygen, and extremely minor amounts of argon, neon, helium, 
hydrogen and carbon dioxide. 


GEOGRAPHICAL INFORMATION 


THE CONTINENTS : AREA 


sq. miles aq. miles 
Africa .. 11,696,572 Europe .. 8,525,755 
Asia .. 17,461,583 Antarctica ..  b,100,000 
Oceania +» 9,808,002 North America .. 9,957,026 
South America .. 60,868,098 
RIVERS 

River Location Length (m) River Location Length (m) 
Nile Africa .. 4,145 Lena Europe ++ 2,680 
Amazon Brazil .. 8,900 Missisippi N. America .. 2,470 
Yangtze China .. 8,400 La Plata S. America .. 2.300 
Congo Africa .. 2,718 Murray Australia .. 2,800 
Mackenzie N. America .. 2,635 Volga Europe .. 2,290 
Amur USSR (China) 2,700 Yukon N. America .. 1,979 
Yenisei USSR (Asia) 2,550 St. Law- N. America .. 1,945 

Missouri N., America 2,475 rence 


Niger Africa .. 2,600 Rio Grande N. America .. 1,800 
OCEANS AND SEAS 


Oceans Area (8q. m.) Greatest. Depth d 
Pacific .. 63,801,668 35,948 (Mindanao Trench) 
Atlantic .. 91,839,306 80,246 (Pourto Rico Trench) 
Indian .. 28,856,276 24,440 (Sunda Trench) 
Arctic .. 5,440,197 17,850 

Seas 

Malaya Sea +» 8,144,056 21,242 (Kei Trench) 
Caribbean Sea +» 1,063,340 23,748 s 
Mediterranean Sea .. 966,757 14,435 - 

Bering Sea és 875,753 18,422 

Gulf of Mexico ie 595,760 12,744 

Sea of Okhotsk .. 589,807 11,154 

East China Sea .. 482,317 9,125 s 

Yellow Sea aS 480,000 348 

Hudson Bay 5 475,792 600 

Sea of Japan è 889,074 13,241 
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4 A MOUNTAIN PEAKS 

Cowntry Height untry Height 
in ft. in ft. 
Everest Nepal-Tibet 29,028 Gasherbrum Kashmir 26,470 
Godwin-Austen (K) Kashmir 28,250 Gosainthan Tibet 26,291 
Kanchanjungha Nepal-Sikkim 28,146 Disteghil Kashmir 26.868 
Lhotse I Nepal-Tibet 27,923 Himalchuli Nepal 25,801 
Makalu Nepal-Tibet 27,824 Nuptse Nepal-Tibet 25,126 
Lhotse II Nepal-Tibet 27,560 Masherbrum Kashmir 25,660 
Dhaulgiri Nepal 26,810 Nanda Devi India 25,645. 
Mansalu Nepal 26,760 Chomo Lonzo Nepal-Tibet 26,640 
Cho ‘Oyu’ Nepal-Sikkim 26,760 Rakaposhi Kashmir 25,550 
Nanga Parvat Kashmir 26,660 Kamet India-Tibet 26,447 

Annapurna Nepal — 26,504 

LAKES 

Area Area 
(sq. m.) 8q. m.) 


Caspian Sea (U.S.S.R.- 
Iran) 

Superior (N. America) 

Victoria Nyanza (Africa) 


Aral (U.S.S.R.)) 25,300 Erie (North America) 9,930 
Huron (N. America) 23,010 Winnipeg (North America) 9,464 
Michigan (N. America) 22,400 Ontario (North America) 7,520 
Baikal (U.S.S.R.) 13,800 Chad (Africa) 6,300 
VOLCANOES 
1. Active D Height (ft.) 2. Quiescent Height (ft.) 
Guallatiri (Chile) 19,882 Llullaillaco (Chile) 22,057 
Laskar (Chile) 19,652 Kilimanjaro (Tanganyika) 19,340 
Cotopaxi (Equador) 19,347 Misti (Peru) 19,031 
Sangay (Equador) 17,749 Pichincha (Equador) 15,712 
Tungurahua (Equador) 16,512 Kronotskaya (U.S.S.R.) 11,575 
Cotacachi (Equador) 16,197 Lassen (U.S.A.) 10,547 
Purace (Columbia) 15,604 
Klyuchevskaya (U.S.S.R.) 15,584 3. Extinct Height (ft.) 
Wrangell (Alaska) 14,005 Aconcagua (Argentina) 22,834 
Tajumuleo (Guatemala) 13,812 Chimborazo (Equador) 20,561 
Mauna Loa (Hawaii) 13,680 Demavend (Iran) 18,934 
Tacana (Guatemala) 13,333 Orizaba (Mexico) 18,701 
Erebus (Antarctica) 13,200 Elbruz (U.S.S.R.) 18,481 
Etna (Sicily, Italy) 10,705 Popocatepetl (Mexico) 17,887 
Karisimbi (Congo) 14,787 
ISLANDS 
$ Area Area 
Island Ocean (sq. miles) Island Ocean (sg. miles) 
Greenland Arctic 840,000 Borneo Pacific 807,000 
New Guinea Pacific 847,450 Baffin Arctic 236,000 


Tanganyika (Africa) 12,700 
Great Bear (N. America) 12,275 
Nyasa (Africa) 11,430 
Great Slave (N. America) 10,980 
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Madagascar Indian 227,737 Celebes Pacific 73,160 
Sumatra Indian 461,012 South Island Pacific 68,093 
Honshu Pacific 88,031 Java Pacific 48,763 
Great Britain Atlantic 84,186 Luzon Pacific 46,636 
Ellesmere (Arctic) 82,119 North Island Pacific 44,281 
Victoria Arctic 80,450 Cuba Atlantic 44,206 
DESERTS 
Area Area 
(sq. m.) (sq. m.) 
Sahara (N. Africa) .. 8,000,000 Syrian (part of Ara- 
Libyan (N. Africa) .. 650,000 bian Desert) .. 125,000 
Australian (Australia) 600,000 Takla Makan (S. Sin- 
Arabian (Arabia) 500,000 kiang, China) .. 125,000 
Gobi (Mongolia) .. 400,000 Arunta (part of Aus- 
Rub’al Khali (part of tralian Desert) . 120,000 
Arabian Desert) .. 250,000 Kara Kum (S. W. Turkis- 
Kalahari (Bechuana- tan) .. 105,000 
land) e 200,000 Nubian (part 
Great Sandy (part of Sahara) ot 100,000 
Australian esert) 160,000 Thar (N. W. India) 100,000 
Great Victoria (part Kizil Kum (Central Tur- 
of Australian Desert) 125,000 kistan) ae 90,000 


GEOGRAPHICAL SURNAMES 


Island of Pearls—Bahrein (Per- 
sian Gulf). 
World's loneliest island—Tristan 
De Cunha (Mid-Atlantic). 
V^ Roof of the World—Pamir. 
Holy Land—Palestine. 
Island of Cloves—Zanzibar. 
Land of White Elephant—Siam. 
“Empire City—New York. 
Pillars of 
Gibraltar. 


Key of the Mediterranean—Gib- 


raltar. 
Rose-pink City—Jaipur. 


Hereules—Strait .of “Land of Golden Fleece—h: 


“Garden of India—Bangalore. 
ity of Palaces—Calcutta. 


City of Sky-Scrapers—New York. 


~ Dark Continent—Africa. 


Emerald Isle—Ireland. 
Land of Maple—Canada. 


VBengal'a Sorrow—Damodar. 


Never Never land—Vast prairies 
of northern Australia. e 
ustra- 


lia. 
Cockpit ef Europe—Belgium. 


v/Land of* Thousand Lakes—Fin- 


land. 
Whiteman’s Grave—Guinea coast City of Magnificent Distances— 


vof Africa. 


Washington D.C. 


Sugar Bowl of the World—Cuba. "China's Sorrow—Hwang-Ho. 


Windy City—Chicago. 


Venice of the North—Stockholm. 


Forbidden City—Lhasa. 
Land of Cakes—Scotland. 


Land of Five Rivers—The Punjab." 


v/Gatewuy of India—Bombay. 


Gate of Tears—Strait of Bab-el- 
Mandeb. $ 

Pearl of the Antilles—Cuba. | 

The Corridor—A strip of land in 
Poland, separating Germany 

from East Prussia. 
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Granite City—Aberdeen. 
~ Eternal City—Rome. 
“Gift of the Nile—Egypt. 


~ Land of Midnight Sun—Norways/City 


“Land of Morning Calm—Korea, 

“Land of Rising Sun—Japan. 

“Hermit Kingdom—Korea. 

SAN grung of Europe—Switzer- 
ani 


\ City of Seven Hills—Rome. 
Queen of the Adriatic—Venice. 
The Down Under—Australia, 
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“flerring Pond—Atlantic Ocean. 
Great 


White Way—Broadway 
(New York). 


- of Dreaming Spires—Ox- 
‘ord, 


“Garden of England—Kent, 
OMM of the South —New Zea- 


1 


an 
“Élue Mountains—Nilgiri Hills. 
v Celestial City—Peking. 
vCity of Golden Gate—San Fran- 


cisco. 


RAILWAY TUNNELS 


East Finchley-Morden, “giman, Japan 6. 
a ley- Je 
London o +» 17% Rimutaka, N. Z. +» 5i 

Simplon, Switzerland-Italy 1234 Grenchenberg, Switzerland 5} 

Apenninne, Italy +» 113 Ricken, Switzerland os ONE 

St. Gothard, Switzerland 9% Tauren, Austria -. 6g 

Loetschberg, Switzerland 9 Colle di Tenda, Italy ae 16 

Mont Cenis, Italy s. 8$ Gonnaught, Canada owl) 5 

Cascade, U.S.A. * 72 Otira, N. Z. aE 

Ariberg, Austria ++ 68 Ronco, Italy ee M 

Moffat, U.S.A. ++ 68 Hauenstein, Switzerland .. 5 

MOUNTAIN PASSES 
ft. high ft. high 

Alpine (Colorado, U.S.A.) 13,550 Bolan (Baluchistan) 880 

St. Bernard (Swiss Alps) 8,100 Brenner (Austrian Alps) 4,588 

St. Gothard (Swiss Alps) 13! 


Simplon (Swiss Alps) .. 


6,936 Shipka (Bulgaria) 
6,595 Khybe: 


.. 4,800 
r (Afghanistan) 3,373 


» CAVES AND CAVERNS 


Great Onyx Cave, 
Caverns of Luray, 
Shenandoah Caverns, 
Black eg. iy un 
Cyracuse, Sicily y). 
Madan Chamber Caye 
Carlsbad Caverns, 
the world. 


2 


#London ‘underground’ Railway Tunnel. 


Kentucky (U.S.A.). 
Virginia (U.S.A.). 
Virginia (U.S.A.). 
South Dakota (U.S.A.). 


(N.S.W. Australia). 
New Mexico (U.S.A.). Probably the largest in 
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HIGHEST DAMS 


height (ft.) height » 

Nourcek (U.S.S.R.) 990 Bhakra (India) a uo 

Grand Dixence Orovilla (U.S.A.) se "36 
e .. 932 Hoover (U.S.A. 


aa N26 
Vaiant (Ital; 873 Glen Canyon (U.S.A. x 
Manvoisin ‘Svitzerland) o. 718 mont ) TE 


LARGEST DAMS* 


cubic yds, cubic yds, 
Fort Peck (U.S.A.) 125,628,000 Aswan (Egypt) 53,000,000 
Oahe (U.S.A.) 91,000,000 Jhelum (Pakistan) 53,000,000 
Oroville (U.S.) 77,000,000 Kingsley (U.S.A.) 32,000,000 
Mangla RYE 75,000,000 Trinity (U.S.A.) 29,986,000 
Garrison (U.S.A. 66,500,000 Hirakud (India) 27,000,000 
Fort Randall (U.S.A.) 53,000,000 Navajo (U.S.A.) 26,250,000 
SHIP CANALS 

Length Width Depth 

(miles) (feet) (feet) 
Albert (Belgium) v 80.0 53.0 
Amsterdam (Netherlands) 45.0 164.0 156 
Beaumont-Port Arthur (U.S.A. y 40.0 200.0 34.0 
EU i Delaware (U. iE ) 19.0 251.6 27.0 
Houston (U.S.A.) 43.0 300.0 34.0 
Kiel odiis T 61.3 144.0 36.0 
Panama (Canal Zone) 50.0 110.0 41.0 
St. Lawrence Seaway (U.S.A. & 

Canada) oe 2,400.0 442—550 27.0 
Sault Ste. Marie (Canada) E 13 60.0 16.8 
Sault Ste. Marie (U.S.A.) ors 1.6 80.0 25.0 
Suez (Egypt) Jj. 100.6 197.0 34.0 
Welland (Canada) 33 27.6 80.0 25.0 

GREATEST RESERVOIRS 
volume acre feet volume acre fect 
Kariba (Rhodesia 149,000,000 RAMS (USSR.) 33,300,000 
Bratsk & S.S.R. » 145,000,000 Hoover (U.S.À.) 31; 250 000 
Manicokagan Glen Canyon (U.S.A.) 97, 000, 000 


Canad 115,000,000 Volgograd (USSR.) 27, 000, 000 
Se (Egypt) 104,000,000 Garrison (U.S.A.) 24, 500,008 
Kuibyshev (U.S. S.R.) 47, 7000, 000 


INQUE QE rue s banking 


*Earthfil. 


c 
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GEOGRAPHICAL RECORD-BREAKERS 


Highest Mountain System .. 
Longest Mountain System .. 
Highest Plateau ob 
Longest River 

Largest River (in volume) . 
Largest River Basin 
Largest Inland Lake or Sea 
Largest Fresh Water poran 
Deepest Lake . 


Highest Lake 


Largest Continent Ay, 
Largest Group of Islands .. 
Largest Artificial Lake .. 
North to South 


Largest 

Stretch of Land “fi 
Largest Inland Sea ne 
Largest Peninsula d 


Largest Ship Canal 
Highest Auto Road 


Highest Capital City la 
Largest Island xs 
Densest Population . 
Hottest Region 


Coldest Region as 


Highest Country 

Largest Country 

Densely Populated Country 
Biggest Ocean 

Most Northerly Town 


Tarnob Desert 

pryn City 

Highest Peak 

Rainiest Place 

Hosen Active Volcano 
Jighest Dormant Volcano 


Smallest Continent ws 
Saltiest Sea ve 
Smallest Country s 


Largest Delta 
Highest Waterfall MUN 
Largest Park 


Himalayas. 

Andes. 

Tibet. 

Nile (4,145 miles), 

Amazon (3,900 miles). 

Basin of Amazon (2,702,200 sq. m.). 

Caspian Sea (143,550 sq. m.). 

Superior (31,820 sq. m.). 

Baikal (Siberia), average depth nearly 
2,300 ft. 

Lake Titicaca (Bolivia), 12,500 ft. 
above sea level, 

Asia (17,461,583 sq. m.). 

Malaya Archipelago. 

Lake Mead at Boulder Dam (U.S.A.). 


America: N. and S. extend from 
Arctic to the Antarctic Ocean. 
Mediterranean Sea. 

Arabia. 

St. Lawrence Seaway (2,400 miles). 

Mount Evans Highway (Colorado, 

La Paz (Bolivia). 

Greenland (840,000 sq. miles). 

Monaco (56,979 per sq. mile). 
North-West Sahara, Azizia (Tripolita- 
nia), Death Valley (California) and 
Thar Desert of North-West India. 
Verkhoyansk in N. W. Siberia, where 
temperature is 94° below zero. 

Tibet. 

U.S.S.R. 

China. 

Pacific Ocean (63,8 10,668 sq. m.). 
Hammerfest (Norway) 275 miles north 
of Arctic circles. 

Sahara (Africa) 

Tokyo (population : (8,310,026). 

Mt. Everest (29,028 ft.). 

Cherrapunji (Assam). 

Guallatiri (Chile), 19,882 ft. 
Llullaillaco (Chile), 22,057 ft. 
Australia. 

Dead Sea. 

Vatican City (109 acres). 

Sundarban Delta (8,000 a miles). 
Angel (Venezuela), 2.648 ft. 

Yellowstone National Park (U. S.A.). 


GEOGRAPHICAL 


Largest Gorge we 
Largest Atoll ae 
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Grand Canyon (Arizona, U.S.A.). 
Kwajalein, Marshall Islands (Central 
Pacific). 


Its 176 m. long corab reef 


encloses a lagoon of 1,100 sq. m. 


Largest Reef 


Great Barrier Reef (Australia), 1,260 


miles long. 


Longest Thoroughfare 
Highest City 

Largest Archipelago 
Lowest body of water 


Deepest place in the ocean gi of 


Broadway, New York. 

Phari (Tibet), altitude 14,300 ft. 
Indonesia. 

Dead Sea. 


the Island of Mindanao, Philip- 


pines, where sounding of 35,948 ft. has 
been reached. 


WORLD WEATHER RECORDS 


Coldest Place—100.4°F near S. 
Pole, 1957—89.9°F at Oimekon, 
Siberia, 1933, 

Lowest annual average tempera- 
ture—60°F near S. Pole. 

Amudsen-Scott Station, Antare- 
tica—b6.6°F. 

Highest Temperature—Azizia 
(Libya) 136*F (Sept. 13, 1922). 

Highest annual average tempera- 
ture—88°F at Lugh, Somalia. 

Rainfall— 

Average world rainfall—33 inches 
per year. 


Maximum rainfall (24 hours) , 
—Auvere, Reunion in Indian’ 
Ocean, 62.33 in. in April 1958. 
Maximum rainfall (one month)— 
866 in. at Cherrapunji, Assam, 
July 1861, 

Maximum rainfall (one year): 
d in, Mawshyram, Assam, 
Highest annual average : Waia- 
leale, Hawaii, with an average 
of about 470 in. in a year. 


WATERFALLS 


By height 
(Single leap) 


Height (ft.) 


Angel (Venezuela) 2,648 
Tugela (Natal) 1,350 
Gavarnie (France) 1,385 
Wollomobic (N.S.W.) 1,100 


Takakkaw (Br. Colombia) 1,000 
Ribbon «ualifornia) 1,612 
King George (Br. Guiana) 1,600 
Upper Yosomite (Calif.) 1,300 


Thousands of 
gallons Hs 
By volume of water mon 


TOP CITIES OF THE WORLD 


Population 
Tokyo .. 8,310,026 
New York .. 7,781,984 


Guaira (Brazil) 2,900 
Khone (Indo-China) 2'500 
Niagra (U.S.-Canada) 1,800 
Paulo Affonso (Brazil) 600 
Uruburunga (Brazil) 600 
Igyassu (Argentina) 380 
Maribondo (Brazil) 830 
Victoria (Rhodesia) 240 
Grand (Labredor) 220 
Kaietur (Br. Guiana) 146 

Population 
Shanghai t.. 6,990,300 
Moscow 6,262,000 
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Bombay .. 4,306,409 Rio De Janerio 
Peking -. 4,001,000 Tientsin 
Chigago +. 8,550,404 London (City) 
Cairo «+» 8,470,000 Greater London 

POLAR RECORDS 
Arctic 

Year Explorer No. 
1687 .. John Davis (G.B.) a oe. Tee 
1596 .. Willem Barents & Jacob van Heemskerch 

(Holland) 5 ES jd 

1607 .. Henry Hudson (G.B.)  .. SIC HOS 
1616 .. William Baffin & Robert Bylot (G.B.) : 
1728 .. Vitus Bering (Russia) at a 
1771 .. Samuel Hearne (U.S.A.) .. ox 
1778 .. James Cook (G.B.) ca 
„1789 .. Alexander Mackenzie (G.B.) QNS 
1800 .. William Scoresby (G.B.) “SL? 
1820-28 Ferdinand von Wrangel (Russia) .. .. 
1864 .. E. J. De Haven, E. K. Kane (U.S.A.) 80: 
1871 .. Capt. Hall (U.S.A.) = on 82° 
1875 .. Capt. Nares (G.B.) T2 V 88? 
1882 .. Lt. A. W. Greely (U.S.A.) se, 88° 
1892 .. Lieut, Peary (U.S.A.) es dia 
1895 .. Fridtjof Nansen (Norway) .. 86° 
1900 ...Duke d' Abruzzi (Italy) Teh ee 
1902 .. Lieut. Peary (U.S.A.) xi +. 84° 
1904 .. Zeigler Polar Expedition (U.S.A.) .. 82° 
1908 .. Commander Peary (U.S.A.) 33 590* 
1926 .. Commander Byrd (U.S.A.) (by Aeroplane) 
1926 .. Amundsen-Ellsworth-Nobile (by Airship) 
1928 .. Gen. U. Nobile (Italy) (by Airship) .. 90° 
1937 .. Pavel Golvin, (Soviet Russia) 

(by Aeroplane) v4, 1905 

1937 Otto J. Schmidt and four others* 

(Soviet Russia) (by Aeroplane) .. 90° 

1952 .. Lt. Col. Btnedict (U.S.A.F.) .. 90° 
1958 .. U.S. nuclear ' submarine Nautilus 
D passed under the Pole en BOS 
1958 .. U.S. nuclear submarine Scotes second 

ship to make underwater crossing of 
the North Pole say 3902 
Antarctic 

Yéar Explorer No. 
1774 .. Capt. Cook (G.B.) At Na E 

1823 .. Capt. Weddell (G.B.) 55 XOT 7s 
1842 .. Capt. Ross (G.B.) o Sa T8 
1900 .. C. E. Borchgrevink (G.B.) uU. BT 

1902 .. Capt."Robert F. Scott (G.B.) Dege 

1909 .. Lieut. Shackleton (G.B.) seò 82° 


++ 8,223,408 
++ 3,220,000 
+. 9,195,114 

8,171,902 


Latitude 
12’ 


49° 
23" 


(Pole) 


(Pole) 
(Pole) 


(Pole) 
(Pole) 


Latitude 
10 


16’ 
10" 
bo" 
17 
28 
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1911 .. Roald Amundsen (Norway 90° Pol "3 
1912 .. Capt. Robert F. Scott Ten) aa 90% (er v 
1935 .. L. Ellsworth* (U.S.A.) by Aeroplane 767-79? 58" 
1947 .. Adml. Rid. Byrd (U.S.A.) by Air- 

Ship m 25 * .. 90* (Pole) 
1958 .. Sir Edmund Hillary (New Zealand) .. 90* (Pole) 
1958 .. Dr. Vivian Fuchs (G.B.) .. 90* (Pole) 

FIRST ASCENTS OF MOUNTAINS 

Mont. Blanc (Fr.-Italy), M. G. Illampu (Bolivia), German-Aus- 


Paecard & J. Balmat, 1786, 

Jungfrau (Switzerland), J. R. & 
H. Meyer, 1811. 

Matterhorn (Switzerland), E. 
Whymper, 1865. 

Elbruz (Caucasus), D. W. Fresh- 
field, A. W. Moore, & C. C. 
Tucker, 1868. 

Chimborazo (Ecuador), E. Why- 
mper, 1880. 

Mt. Cook (N. Z.), W. S. Green, 


1882. 
Kilimanjaro (Tanganyika), Myer, 
1887. 


Aconcagua (Argentina), M. Zur- 
briggen, 1897. 

Mt. St. Elias (Alaska), Duke of 
Abruzzi, 1897. 

Mt. Kenya (Kenya), H. J. Ma- 
cinder, 1899. 

Ruwenzori (Central N. Africa), 
Duke of Abruzzi, 1906. 

Mt. McKinley (Alaska), Parker- 
Browne Expedition. 

Mt. Logan (Alaska), A. H. Me- 
Carthy, 1925. 


trian Expedition, 

Everest (Nepal), British Expedi- 
tion, May 29, 1953. 

Ki or Godwin Austen (Karako- 
ram), Italian Expedition, July 
81, 1954. A 

Mt. Cho-Oyu (Nepal-Sikkim)), « 
Austrian Exp. Oct. 19, 1954. 

Kanchanjungha (Nepal), British 
Exp., May 25, 1955. 

Annapurna, (Nepal) Maurice 
Herzog (French), June 3, 1950. 

Nanga Parvat, (Kashmir), Aus-. 
tria-German Exp, July 4, 1953. 

Mt. Nunkun (Kashmir), french 
Exp. Aug. 28, 1953. : 

Mansalu (Nepal), Japanese Ex- 
pedition, May, 1956. 

Nilgiri (India), Indian Team, Oct. 
1962. 

Makalu | (Nepal-Tibet), 
Exp., May, 1956. 

Lhotse (Nepal-Tibet), Swiss Ex- 
pedition, May, 1950. 


French 


PRINCIPAL LANGUAGES OF THE WORLD 


Speakers 

(millions) 
Mandarin (China) .. 457 
English .. 281 
Russian .. 158 
Hindi ... 152 
Spanish ie PLSD 
German .. 120 
Japanese 24/96 
Bengali Su) n) 
Arabic . 17 
Portuguese G 16 
French . 71 
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Speakers 

(millions) 
Malayese D] f 
Italian sP A BT 
Urdu A 57 
Cantonese (China) Ne e N 
Javanese (Indonesia) .. 42« 
Ukrainean (mainly USSR) 40 
Telegu SIUE MA 
Yu (China) zd, 39 
Min (China) . 0986 
Tamil €x ve feb 
Korean es WOE 
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LONGEST RAILWAY STATION PLATFORMS 


2,470 
2,415 
2,415 
2,330 
2,250 
2,210 


2,194 
2,025 
1,896 


1,788 


Btorvik (Sweden) 5c 
Bone (India) a 
Bulaway (Rhodesia) 

vKharagpur (India) 
New Lucknow (India) 
Vijayawada (India) 

anchester Victoria Ex- 
change (England) — .. 
Jhansi (India) o 

- Kotri. (N.W.R., Pakistan) 
Mandalay (Burma Rail- 

ways) oe 


Bournemouth (England) 1,734 
Perth (Scotland) = ror s 
York (England) 1,704 
Cambridge (England) 1,629 
Edinburgh (Scotland) .. 1,608 
Aberdeen (Scotland) . .. 1,596 
Tiruchirapalli (India) .. 1,546 
Ranaghat (India) 211,522 
Crewe (England) 1,509 
Dakor (India) ea. 3,470 
Victoria (London, England) 1,430 
New Castle (England) .. 1,365 
Bristol (England) +» 1,300 


LONGEST BRIDGES, 


(Len 
` Lower Zambesi (Africa) 


gth of waterways in feet) 


11,320 Victoria Jubilee (Canada) 5,820 
Btorrsstrom (Denmark) 10,500 Moerdijk (Netherlands) 4,700 
Tay Bridge (Scotland) 10,200 Brahmaputra (India) 4,252 
“Sone Bridge (India) 9,840 Sydney Harbour (Aus.) 4,120 
Godavari (India 8.880 Jacques Cartier (Canada) 8,890 
Forth (Scotland 8,290 Queensborough (U.S.) 8,720 
Rio Salado (Ar, entina) 6,700 Brooklyn (U.S.) 3,450 
Golden Gate (U.S.A.) 6,200 Tourn (Poland) 3.290 
Rio Dulce (Ar; renting) 5,860 Quebec (Canada) 8,210 
Hardinge (P. istan) 5,880 
NOTABLE TELESCOPES 
REFRACTOR < REFLECTOR 
Size Observa- g Size Observa- 
in tory Location in tory Location 
inches EY inches 
40 Yerkes Williams Bay; 200 Palomar Mt. Palomar, 
Ec California 
36 Lick Mt. Hamilton, 120 Lick Mt. Hamilton, 
California V.S. 
80 Bischoff- 100 Mt. Wil 
sheim Nice, France gon Pasadena, Cali, 
81.5 Astro- 82 Mcdonald Mt. Locke, Texas 
physical Potsdam,.Ger- 74 Dunlap Richmond Bill, 
many Canada 
30 Allegheny Pittsburgh, v.s. 72. Dominion 


stro- 
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physical Victoria, B.C. 
69 Perkins Delaware, U.8. 
61 Harvard Harvard, U.8. 


60 Bloem- 
fontein S. Africa 


60 Mt. Wilson Pasadana Calif, 


60 Cordoba Argentina 


FAMOUS BELLS 


82.7 Univ. of 
Paris Meudon, France 
80 Pulkova Leningrad, 
U.S.S.R. 
Weight 
(tons) 
Tsar Kolokol (Moscow) 1733 193 
Moscow Bell (Moscow) 128 
Upper Burma Bell 80 
Great Bell of Peking 53 
Cologne Cathedral 25 
Nanking Bell 22 


Great Bear (York Minister, 


Eng.) 
Notre Dame Bell (1680) 17 
Great Paul (St. Paul's Ca- 
thedral, London) 162 


TALL BUILDINGS AND TOWERS 


No. of 
stories feet 


Empire State (N.Y.) 102 1,250 
Chrysler (N.Y.) 17 1,046 
Eiffel Tower, Paris . 985 
60 Wall Tower (N.Y.) 67 9bU 
Bank of Manhattan 

(N.Y.) RU JANG vg 
R.C.A. (N.Y.) 


Pan-Am. Bldg. (U.S.) 70 850 
Chase Manhattan 
. 60 813 


(N.Y.) * 

Woolworth (N.Y.) 60 192 
Moscow State Univ. 28 787 
Palace of Culture & 

Science (Warsaw) 88 756 
City Bank (N.Y.) b7 74 
Union Carbide (N.Y.) 52 720 
Metropolitan (N.Y.) 50 700 
500 5th Avenue (N.Y.) 60 697 
Chanin (U.S.) 56 680 
Lincoln (N. Y. +. 53 673 


Weight 
(tona) 
Big Ben (Westminister 
Clock Tower, London) 
Olmütz Bell 17 
Vienna Bell (1711) 17 
Erfurt Bell 18 : 
Great Tom (Oxford) Tà 
Great Tom (Lincoln, Eng.) bà 
Independence Hall Bell 
(Philadelphia) €à 
River-side Church Bell 
(New York) 183 
No. of 
stories feet 
Irving Trust (N. Y.) 50 654 
General Electric (N.Y.) 50 616 
Waldorf-Astoria (N.Y.) 47 625 
Other Structures 
Tokyo Television Tower 1082 
Pyramid of Cheops (Egypt) 450 
Si. Peters (Vatican City) 448 
Cathedrals 
Ulm Cathedral (Ger.) .. 529 
Cologne Cathedral (Ger.) 512 
St. John the Divine (N.Y.) 500 
Strasbourg Cathedral (Ger.) 468 
St. Peter's (Rome ) 448 
St. Stephen's (Vienna) 441 
Salisbury Cathedral (Eng.) 404 
Cathedral of Sevillé (Spain) 400 
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FASTEST TRAINS 


(Electric) 


Electric Train (Paris to Lille) .. 155 miles in 150 minutes including 


Arrasto Longuean 
Mistral Train 


Sud Express So 


two stops. 

.. 41 miles 84 mph. 

.. Paris to Dijon, 195.2 miles in 142 
minutes in 82.5 mph. 

.. Paris to Bordeanx, 359.8 m. in 284 
minutes ie 76.3 mph. 


BIGGEST, LARGEST, GREATEST, LONGEST 


Largest Archipelago 
~ Hig est Mountain Peak 
w Largest Desert 

Largest Tree 


Largest Palace 


Biggest Ship 
Tatecst Diamond Mine 
Tallest Statue 


Tallest Church 

Largest Diamond 
Rainiest Place 

Biggest & Deepest Ocean 
Longest Corridor 
Longest Rly. Platform 
Largest Pearl 

Largest Bell 


Largest Concrete Structure 
Largest Sewage Disposal 
Plant 


Longest man-made water d 


supply line 
Deepest Mine 


Longest Railway Run 
Largest Telescope 


VLargest Museum 
Longest River 
Largest River (in vol.) 


Latgest Railway Station .. 


Largest Dome 
Largest Building 
Tallest Tower 


Largest Group, of Islands i 


Largest Delta 


Indonesia. 

Mount Everest (29,028 ft.). 

Sahara (Africa), 3,500,000 sq. m. 

Californiam Redwood in Sequsia Na- 
tional Park, California, base 101 ft. 

Vatican (Rome). 13% acres with 1,400 
rooms. 

Queen Elizabeth (83,673 tons). 

Kimberly, South Africa, 

Statue of Liberty (N.Y.), base of the 
pedastal to the top torch 305 ft. 
Ulm Cathedral (Ger.) 529 ft. high. 

The Cullinan (over 14 Ib.). 

Cherrapunji, Assam. 

Pacific Ocean (66,080,124 sq. m.). 

Rarneswaram Temple Corridor, 4,000 ft. 

Storvik (Sweden) 2,470 ft. 

Beresford-Hope Pearl (1,800 grams). 

Tsar’ Kolokol, Kremlin (Moscow), 
weighs about 193 tons. 

Grand Dixence (Switzerland). 


Chicago Sewage System (U.S.A.). 


Colorado Aquaduct (U.S.A.) 242 miles. 
Ooregum Section of the Kolar Gold 
Fields, Mysore, nearly 10,000 ft. deep. 
Riga to Vladivostock (0,000 miles). 
At Mt. Palomar, California, diameter 
» of reflector is 200 inches. 
Sues Museum (London). 
ile. 


Amazon. 

Grand Central Terminal (New York) 
Gole Gambuz (Bijapur) 144 ft. 

The Pyramid at Gizeh, Egypt. 

Eiffel Tower, Paris, 984 ft. high. 
Malaya Archipelago. 

Sundarban Delta, 8,000 sq. m.: 
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Largest Royal Palace .. The Palace at Madrid. 
Highest Straight Gravity 


j 
| Dam .. Bhakra Dam (India) 680 ft. 
| Deepest Hole 7. Am oil well of 15,279 ft. (Texas, U.S.). 
| Largest Indoor Theatre .. Radio City Musie Hall with 6,200 
persons, 
Largest Land Animal .. African elephant. ^ 
Biggest Railway Station .. Grand Central Terminal, New York. 


On an average 600 trains and 180,000 
people per day use it. h 

Longest Viaduct .. Lake Pontchartrain Causeway (Loui- 
siana, U.S.) with total length of 
23.83 miles. 


Tallest Light House .. Bishop Rock (England), 146 ft. high., 
Largest Zoo ;. Kruger National Park, South Africa, 
4 Largest Sculptures .. Mount Rushmore National Memorial 


(U.S.A.) with busts of President: . 
G. Washington, T. Jefferson, m: 
Roosevelt and A. Lincon. 


Oldest Concrete Dam .. Aswan Dam, Egypt; built in 1902. 
Grand Coulee Dam, United States. 
Highest Dam .. Nowrck (USSR), 990 ft. 


Brazil (3,285,919 sq. miles). 

Largest Freshwater Lake Lake Superior, 32,820 sq. m. 

Highest Lake Lake Titicaca (S. America), 12,507 ft. 
Highest Active Voleano — .. Cotopaxi (19,550 ft.), Equador. 


Largest Single Country 


Longest Dam «+ Fort Peck (U.S.A.), 125,628,000 cubic 
yds. 
Highest Suspension Bridge Royal Gorge Colorado, (U.S.A.), 12,740 
t. high. 
Tallest Building .. Empire State Building (102 stories, 
3 1,250 ft.). 
Highest Country .. Tibet (average altitude: 16,000 ft.). 


Largest office building .. Pentagon (U.S.A.) over 34 acres, 
where 32,000 people work daily ; 
floor area, approximately 6,500,000 
sq. ft., has 17 miles of corridor. 
Longest Tunnel .. East Fichier e (London under- 
ound Rly. Tunnel), 17% miles. 


“Largest Peninsula .. India. 

‘Largest Island . 71 Greenland (827,200 sq. miles). 
Densest Population .. Monaco (33,898 per sq. m.). 
Largest Planetary Body .. Jupiter. 
Biggest Park a Yellowstone National Park (U.S.A.), 

à 4 8,350 sa. miles. 
"Largest Ship Canal ..St. Lawrance Shipway (U,8. & Canada) 
2,400 m. long. , 

v Largest Archway .. Sydney Harbour Bridge (Australia). 
Highest City .. Phari, Tibet (altitude : 14,800 ft.) 

V Highest Airfield .. Ladakh airfield (Kashmir), 14,230 ft. 4 
Longest Thoroughfare 1i Broadway in New York. 
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Biggest Hotel 
Biggest Stadium 


Invention 
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.. Conrad Hilton Hotel, Chicago (U.S.A.), 
has 25 floors with 3,000 guest rooms, 
.. Strahov Stadium (Prague), accomo- 
dates 240,000 spectators. 


GREAT INVENTIONS 


Inventor 


Air brake G. Westinghouse 
^ Air-conditioning W. H. Carrier 
~ Airplane , W. & Ov Wright 
* Barometer E. Torricelli 

Bessemer 

» converter Sir H. Bessemer 
Bicycle | .MaeMillian 

Bakelite L. H. Baekeland 
“Balloon | Montgolfier Bros. 

Canning Francois Appert 

Cash Register James Ritty 

Celluloid John W. Hyatt 
~“Cinemascope Henri Chretien 
“Clock, pendulum C. Huygens 

Cotton gin Eli Whitney 

Cyclotron E. O. Lawrence 
V'Diesel engine Rudolf Diesel 

amite Alfred Nobel 
lectro-magnet W. Sturgeon 
lectrie lamp T. A. Edison 

Electric 

generator Michael Faraday 


{Electric motor, 


Nikola Tesla 


Electric trolly F. J. Sprague 
Elevator, SUE. 
passenger . G. Otis 
“fountain pen L. E. Waterman 
Gyrocompass E. A. Sperry 
Gyroscope Leon Foucault 
Hydroplane Glenn Curtiss 


Internal combus- 


tion engine 
Jet propulsion 
Koda 


G. Daimler 


Sir Frank Whittle 


George Eastman 


Linotype O. Mergenthaler 
Locomotive, 
steam R. Trevithiek 


Machine gun * R. J. Gatling 
Match, friction John Walker 
«a Microscope, 
* compound Z. Janssen 
Movie projector T. A. Edison 


England 
Scotland 
U.S. 


U.S. 
U.S, 


Netherlands 
U. 


| 
| 


Ayl 


on 
Parachute 
Phonograph 
Photography, 
black & white 
Pneumatic tyre 
Printing Press 
Quick freezing 
of food 
adio 
Reaper 
Refrigeration, 
mechanical 
Rifle, automatic 
x Rocket, liquid 
fuel 
Rubber, 
vuleanize 
Safety lamp 
Safety pin 
Sewing machine 
Sleeping-car 
Spinning Jenny 
Steam engine 
Steamboat 
Submarine 
Tank, military 
“Telegraph 
'elephone 
'elescope 
“Television 
'onoscope 
"Thermometer 
“Typewriter 
Vacuum tube 
X-ray machine 
Zipper 
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W. H. Carothers 
F. Blanchard 
T. A. Edison 


Louis Daguerre 
Dunlop 
Gutenberg 


Birdseye 
G. Marconi 
C. McCormick 


Parkins 
John M. Browning 


Goddard 
C. Goodyear 


Sir H. Davy 
Walter Hunt 
Elias Howe 

G. M. Pullman 
J. Hargreaves 
James Watt 
Robert Fulton 
John P. Holland 
E. Swinton 
Samuel Morse 
A. Graham Bell 
H. Lippershay 
John L. Baird 
Zworykin 
Galileo Galilei 
C. Sholes 

Lee De Forest 
W. K. Roentgen 
W. L. Judson 


DISCOVERIES AND INVENTIONS IN ELECTRICITY 


1745—Von Kleist: 


Leyden jar 


condenser. 


1752—Franklin 


(U.S.): Lightn- 


ing & nature of lightning. 
1791—Galvani (It.) : Theory of 
animal electricity. 


1800—Volta (It.) : 


Electric 


battery. 
1805—Brugnateli — (It.) : Elec- 
. troplating. 


US. o 1930 
France 1785 
US. 1877 
France 1837 
North Ireland 1888 
Germany 1450 
US. 1925 
Italy 1895 
US. 1834 
U.S. 1834 
US. 1918 
U.S. 1926 
U.S. 1839 
England 1816 
U.S. 1849 
U.S. 1846 
U.S. 1858 
England 1767 
Scotland 1765 
U.S. 1807 
U.S. 1891 
England 1914 
U.S. 1832 
U.S. 1876 
Netherlands 1608 
England 1944 
U.S. 1923 
Italy 1593 
U.S. 1868 
US. 1907 
Germany 1895 
S. 1893 
1809—Davy (Eng.): Electric 
are lamp. E 
1829—Sturgeon (Eng.) : Electro- 
magnet. 
1825—Faraday (Eng.): Benzine. 
1828—Henry : Electro-magnetism 


nnd indo 
1831-“Faraday (Eng.): Electric 


dynamo. 
1832-4Morse (U.S.) : Electric. 


telegraph. 
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IB—Marceni (It); Practical 1870 Bison (U S) : Electricin: , 
11 meon : Iscaton ofthe 185 Barley: Electric Trans- 
1904—Fleming: First. diode 1888—Hertz (Ger): Electrical 
18:4—Morits Jacobl: Eleetrle 102 ferie ala (0.8) : Alternating 
1852—Gauss : System of abso- mE Ii. of alter- 


ting 
1895—Roentgen X-ray, 
1907—De Forest (UR) eiae 
wes ad Tungsten fils- 


(U.8) ; Telephone, 1944—Haled (Eng. : Television 
MEDICAL DISCOVERIES 


EUREI (Orme 


1149. 


Laennae (Francs) 1781.1826 


ent ae, 
aper mm 
cxt $ 4 


Robert Koch (Germany) 
4 


EI 


1543-1910 


Vae m rd 


Ber, en tta eua ett 
are 
poeratie oath, 


discovered way of blood circulation, 


Firat man to draw and doscribe bacte- 


er undphe-. 


pr ein for Ma 2s 
discovered the function of the 

in food and 

bry the gastric Juice mt 
La MA: 


rangi alaki ra. E 


athens aed Raise ciere 


pa iier KN 
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Paul Ehrlich (Germany) 
1865-1015 


"n 
. Pio 
Pioneer in tha nas of t = 
t j kill disense germs, 

kir ++ discovered the causes and ot 

mental diseases and esta tbe 
F, G. Banting (Canada) TNR 
1801-1041 ++ Ono of the discoverers of insulin, which 

cures diabetes, 

a Wakeman (U.8.) ++ Discovered streptomycin In 1945, 
Alexander Flemi: Eng- f 
land) 1881007 O S, discovered penicillin, the first of anti 
B. W. Florey (Eng) 1808- 2h 
& E. A Both that 

EE S IRE nea ory) gallia 


enaused hy 


ARR Grp = ims, sae 


(Pr) .. discovered D. C, G, in 1920, 


THEORIES i 

Alternating current, Laws of m Brolution by watural selection ; 
“Atomie, theory” John Daton, Falling din T Law of 1 Galileo; 
Aves numbers; H. Moseley, Laws ef: Robert 
m inet theory: Ro-VGerm Theory: Louis Pasteur, 
mie T ef Planta & Ani- Gezen, Lowo wd Joseph > 
Com AS Lard Heredity, Lave o i G. Mendel, 
cdd “refez: Y. P. Pavlov ini , modern 1 A. 
VDioplacement 4i water, Theory I “The | P. Soddg." 

of the Archimedes, frd can 1 diis 

vin aan, ett RO eh “proportion. Lawe of : 
Fiebre La ni Ka Mir hypothe : A. Avo 
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Periodic table: D. Mendeleef, Spectrum analysis: R, Bunsen 
1869. ` & G. Kirchnoff, 1859. 
Photo-electric cell, Principles of: Sulfanilamide theory : Gelmo 
A. Becquerel, 1839. (Gr.), 1908. 
Psycho-anaysis, Theory of Uranium fission theory: Hahn, 
S. Freud, 1904. (Gr.) Bohr (Danish), Fermi 
Quantum Theory: Max Von (Italian), Wheeler and Einstein 
Planck, 1901. (U.S.). s 
Refraction of light, Laws of: Water, Synthesis of : H. Caven- 
W. Snell, 1621. dish, 1781. 
“Relativity, Theories of : A. Ein- 
stein, 1905-53. 


MISSILES AND ROCKETS 
1957—First man-made satelite 1958—Lunik II hit the moon 


Sputnik I launched by about 385 hours after 
Russia, Oct. 4 ; 184 Ib. launehing by Russia on 
1957—Sputnik II launched with a Sept. 13. 


living dog Laika, weighing 1959—Russia’s Lunik I went into 
e 1,120 1b. N.N.3. orbit round the sun as the 
1958—First U.S. earth satellite first man-made planet. 
Explorer I went into orbit. 1959—Lunik III by Russia, circles 
moon and radioed to earth 
photographs of the moon’s. 
other side, Oct. 4. 


MANNED ORBITAL FLIGHTS 
V Yuri pu (USSR)—April 12, 1961—one orbit, 1 hr. 48 m.— 
miles, 
Alan Shepard (U.S.)—July 21, 1961, 15 minutes, 
Vergil Grisom (U.S.)—July 21, 1961, 12 minutes. 
Titov | (USSR)-—August 6-7, 1961—17 orbits, 25 hrs. 18 m.—437,000 


miles, 

,John Glenn (U.S.)—Feb. 20, 1962—3 orbits, 4 hrs. 56 m.—81,000 miles. 
Carpenter (U.S.)—Feb. 20, 1962—3 orbits, 4 hrs. 56 m.—81,000 miles. 
Nikolayev (USSR)—August 11-15, 1962—24 orbits, 94 hrs, 35 m.— 

1,625,000 miles, , 
Popovitch (USSR)—August 12-15, 1962—48 orbits, 72 hrs. b7m.— 
1,242,500 miles. ` 

Walter Schirra (U.S.)—October 8, 1962—6 orbits, 9 hrs. 13m, 
Gordon Cooper (U.S.)—May 16, 1963—22 orbits, 34 hrs. 13m. 

Valery Bykovsky (USSR)—June 14, 1963—82 orbits, 2,060,000 miles, 

AE Tereshkova (USSR)—June 16, 1963—49 orbits, 1,250,000 
miles, 
D NOBEL PRIZES 
1. Physics 


1901 W. K. Roentgen (Ger.). 1903 A. H. Becquerel (France) : 
1902 H. A. Lorentz and P. ` Pierre & Marie Curie 
Zeeman (Holland). (France). 
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1904 Lord TCU gam. 1936 V..F. Hess (Austria) and 


1905 PEE nard (Ger.) C. D. Anderson (U.S8.). 
1906 J. Thomson (Eng.). 1937 C.J. Davisson (U.S.) and 
1907 A. A Michelson (U.S.). G. P. Thomson (England). 
1908 G. Lippman (France). 1938 E. Fermi (italy). 
1909 G. Marconi (Italy) and F. 1939 E. O. Lawrence (U.S.). 
Braun (Germany). 1940-42 No award. 
1910 J. D. van der Waals (Hol- 1943 Otto Stern (U.S.). 
land). 1944 Isador 1. Rabi (U.S.). 
1911 W. Wien (Ger.). 1945 W. Pauli (Austria). 
1912 Gustaf Dalen (Sweden). 1946 P. W. Bridgman (U.S.). 
1913 H, Kamerlingh-Onnes 1947 Sir E. Appleton (Eng.). 
(Holland). 1948 P. M. S. Blackett (Eng) 
1914 M. von Laue (Ger.). 1949 Hideki Yukawa (Japan) * 
1915 W. H. Bragg and W. L. 1950 C. F. Powell (Eng.). 
Bragg (Eng.). 1951 Sir John Cockcroft (Eng.) 
1916 No award. and E. T. S. Walton (Eire). 
1917 C. G. Barkia (Eng.). 1952 E. M. Purcell and Felix 
1918 Max Von Planck (Ger.). Bloch (U.S.). 
1919 J. Stark (Ger.). 1953 Fritz Zernike (Holland). 
1920 C. E. Guillaume (Switz.). 1954 S. Max Born (Eng.) and 
1921 A, Einstein (Ger.). Walther Bothe (Ger.). 


1922 Niels Bohr (Denmark). 1955 Jf E. Lamb and P. Kusch 
1923 R. A. Millikan (U.S.). U.S.). 
1924 Karl M. G. Seigbahn (Swe- 1956 Walter H. Brattain, W. 
den). Shockley & John Bardeen 
1925 James Franck (Ger.). (U.S.). 
& Gustav Hertz (Ger.). 1957 Tsung Dao Lee and Chen 


1926 Jean B. Perrin Gan Ning Yang (China). 
1927 Arthur Compton (U.S.) & 1958 Pavel A. Cherenkov. Ilya 
Chas. T. R. Wilson (Eng.). M. Frank and Igor E. Tamm 


1928 O. W. Richardson (Eng.). TU SSR). 
1929 L. V. de Broglie (Fr.). 1959 Dr. Emilio Segre and Owen 


1930 Sir C. V. Raman (India). Chamberlain (U.S.). 

1931 No award. 1960 Donald A. Glaser (U.S.). 

1932 W. Heisenberg (Ger.). 1961 Robert Hobstadter (U.S.) &* 

1933 P. A. M. Dirac (Eng) R. Moessabaur (W. Ger.). 
Erwin Schroedinger (Aus.). 1963 Lev Landau ( USSR). 

1934 No award. 1963 Eugine P. Wigner (U. S.) 


1935 J. Chadwick (England). Maria peor pert -Mayer 
$ (U.S.) & , Jensen. , 


2. Medicine and Physiology 
1901 E. A. von Behring (Ger.). 1908 Paul Ehrlich (Ger) & E. 
1902 Sir Ronald Ross (Eng.). Metchnikoff (Fr.). 
1908 N. R. Finsen (Denmark). 1909 T. Kocher (Sweden). 
1904 Ivan P. Pavlov (Russia). 1910 A. Kossel (Germany). 
1905 Robert Koch (Germany). 1911 A. Guide (Sweden). 


190 S d 1912 A. Carrel (U.S.). 
F Gna Ga. dun 3 1913 Charles Richet (France). 


1907 C. L. A. Laveran (France). 1914 R. Barany (Austria). 
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1910-18 No award. 

1919 Dr. J. Bordet (Belgium). 

1920 August Krogh (Denmark). 

1921 No award. 

1822 A. V. Hil (Eng) and 
Otto Meyerhof (Ger.). 

1923 F. G. Banting and J. J. 

MeLeod (Canada). 

1924 W. Einthoven (Holland). 

1925 No award. 

1926 J. Fibiger (Denmark). 

1927 J. Wagner Jauregg (Aus.). 

1928 Charles Nicolle (France). 

1929 F. G. demie (Eng.). 
& C. Eijkmann (Holland). 

1950 E. C. Kendall & Philip S. 
Heneh (U.S.) & T. Reichs- 
tein (Swiss.). 

1951 Max Theiler (S. Africa). 

1952 S. Waksman (U.S.). 

1953 Dr. Fritz A. Lipmann (U.S.) 
& Dr. Hans A, Krebs (Eng.). 

1954 J. F. Enders, F. Robbins & 
T. Weller (U.S.). 

1955 Hugo Theorell (Sweden). 

1956 Andre  Cournand (U.S.). 
Dr. W. Forssmann (Ger.) & 
D. W. Richards (U.S.) 

1930 Kaxl Landsteiner (U.S.) 

1931 Otto H. Warburg (Ger.). 

1932 Sir C. S. Sherrington & 
E. D. Adrian (England). 

1938 T. H. Morgan (U.8.). 

1934 G. R. Minot, W. P, Mur- 

phy & G. H. Whipple (U.S.). 


“1985 Hans Spemann (Ger.). 
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1938 Sir Henry Dale (Eng.) & 
Prof Otto Loewe (Aus.). 

1937 Albert von Szent-Gyprgyl 
1938 D ui (Belgium) 
. He el : 

1939 G. Domagk (Ger.) declined. 


“1940-42 No award. 


1943 Henrik Dam (Den. and 
Edward Doisy (U.S.). 

1944 Joseph Erlanger and Herb 
Gasser (U.S.). A 

1945 Sir A. Fleming, Sir How- 
ard Florey (England) and 
E. B. Chain (Germany). 

1946 H. J. Muller (U.S.). 

1947 Dr. Carl F. and Gerty 
Cori (U. S.) and B. 
Houssay (Argentina), 

1948 Paul Mueller (Swiss.). 

1949 W. R. Hess (Swiss) & A. 

C. A. F. E. Moniz (Portu- 

gal). 

1957 Daniel Bovet (Italy). 

1958 G. W. Beadle, Joshua Leder- 
burg & E. L. Tatum (U.S.). 

1959 Severo Ochoa  & Arthur 
Kornberg (U.S.). 

1960 Sir M. Burnet (Australia) 
& Peter B. Medawar (Eng.) 

1961 George von Beksay (U.S.). 

1962 Dr. Francis Crick, Dr. Mau- 
tice Wilkins (Eng.) & Dr. 
J. Watson (U.S.). 

1933 Sir John Pulbs (Australia), 
Dr. A, L. Hodgkin (Eng.) 
and A, F. Harley. 


3. Chemistry 


1901 J. H. Hoff (Holland). 
1902 Emil Fischer (Germany). 
1902 S. A. Arrhenius (Sweden). 
1904 Sir W. Ramsay (Eng.). 
1905 A. von Baeyer (Ger.). 
1908 Henri,Moissan (France). 
1907 E. Buchner (| y). 
1908 Ernest Rutherford (Eng.). 
1909 Wilhelm Ostwald (Ger.). 
1910 Otto Wallach (Germany). 
1911 Marie Curie (France). 


1912 V. Grignard and P. Saba- 
tier (France). 

1913 Alfred Werner (Swiss.). 
1914 T, W. Richards (England). 
1915 R. Wilistatter (Ger.). 
19:8 Fir Ha 

ber (Germany). 
1919 No award. : » 
1920 Walther Nernst (Ger.). 
1921 Frederick Soddy (Hne.). 
1922 F. W. Aston (England). 
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1923 Fritz Pregl (Austria). 

1924 No award. 

1925 R. Zsigmondy (Ger.). 

1926 T. Svedberg (Sweden). 

1927 H. Wieland REESE 

1928 Dr. Adolf Windaus (Ger.). 

1929 «A, Harden (Eng.) & H. S. 
von Euler-Chelpin (Sweden). 

1930 Hans Fischer (Germany). 

1981 Carl Bosch and F. Bergius 
(Germany). 

1932 Irving Langmuir (U.S.). 

1933 No award. 

1934 H. C. Urey (U.S.). 

1985 Frederic & Irene Joliot- 
Curie (France). 

1936 Peter J. W. Debye (Ger.). 
19837 W. N. Haworth (Eng. & 
Paul Karrer (Swiss.). 

1938 R. Kuhn (Germany). 

1939 A. Butenandt (Ger.) and 
Leopold Ruzicka (Swiss.). 

1940-42 No award. 

1943 G. von Hevesy (Hun.). 

1944 Otto Hahn (Ger.). 

1945 Artturi Virtanen (Finland). 


4. 


1901 Rene 
homme (France). 
1902 T. Mommsen (Germany). 
1908 B. Bjornson (Norway). 
1904 F. Mistral (France 
& Jose Echegaray (Spain). 
1905 H. Sienkiewicz (Poland). 
1906 G. Carducci (Italy). 
1907 Rudyard Kipling (Eng.). 
1908 R. Eucken (Germany). 
1909 Selma Lagerlof (Sweden). 
?10 Paul Heyse (Germany). 
1911 M. Maeterlinck (Belgium). 
1912 G. Hauptmann (Ger.). 
1918 Rabindranath Tagore (In- 
dia). 
1914 No award. 
1915 Romain Rolland (France). 
1916 V. Heidenstam (Sweden). 
1917 Karl Gjellerup and H. 
Pontoppidan (Denmark). 
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1946 James B. Sumner, W. M, 
ey & J. H. Northrop 


1947 Robert Robinson (Eng.). 
1948 Arne Tiselius (Sweden). 
1949 W. F. Giauque (U.S.A.). 
1950 Otto Diels & Kurt Adler 


(Germany). 
1951 E. M. MeMillian & G. T. 
Seaborg (U.S.A.). 
1952 A. J. P. Martin & R. L. M. 
Synge (Eng.). 
1953 Herman Staudinger (Ger.). 
1954 Dr. L. Pauling (U.S.A.). 
1955 Vincent du Vigneaud (U.8.) 
1956 Sir Cyril Hirshelwood 
(Eng.) & Nikolai Semenov 
(U.S.S.R. 


1957 Sir A. Todd (Eng.). 

1958 Frederick Sanger (Eng.). 

1959 Jaroslav Heyrovsky 
(Czechoslovakia). 

1960 Willard F. Libby (U.S.). 

1961 Melvin Calvin (U.S.). 

1962 Max F. Peretz & Dr, J. C. 
Kendrew (Eng.). 

1963 Kerl Zieglerff (West Ger.) 
& Guilio Natta (Italy). 


Literature 
F. A. Sully-Prud- 1918 No award. 


1919 C. Spitteler (Swiss.). 
1920 Knut Hamsun Morey}: 
1921 Anatole France (France), 
1922 J. Benavente (Spain). 
1928 W. B. Yeats (Ireland). 
1924 W. Reymont (Poland). 
1925. G. B. Shaw (England). 
1926 Grazia Deledda (Italy). 
1927 Henri Bergson (France). 
1228 Sigrid Undset (Norway). 
1929 Thomas Mann (Germany). 
1930 Sinclair Lewis (U.S.). 
1931 Erik A. Karlfeldt (Sweden). * 
1932 J. Galsworthy (England). 
1933 Ivan G. Bunin (France). 
1934 Luigi Pirandello (Italy). 
1836 Eugene ONeill U.S.) 

F! jugene ei! 4S.) 
1937 R. M. du Gard (France 
1938 Pear] S. Buck (U.S.). 
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1939 Emil Sillanpaa (Finland). 
1940-43 No award. 

1944 J. V. Jensen (Denmark). 
1945 Gabriela Mistral (Chile). 
1946 Herman Hesse (Swiss). 
1947 Andre Gide (France). 
1948 T. S. Eliot (England). 
1949 W. Faulkner (U.S.). 
1950 Bertrand Russell (Eng.). 
1951 Par Lagerkvist (Sweden). 
1952 Francois Mauriac (Fr.). 
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1953 Winston Churchill (Eng.). 
1954 E. Hemingway (U.S.). 
1955 Halldor K. Laxness 
(Iceland). 
1956 Juan R. Jimenez (Spain). 
1957 Albert Camus (France). 
1958 Boris Pasternak (U.S.S.R.)* 
1959 Salvatore Quasimodo (Italy). 
1960 Alexis Leger (France). 
1961 Ivo Andrie (Yugoslavia). 
1962 John Steinbaek (U.S.). 


1963 G. Safaris (Greece). 
5. Peace 
1901 Henri Dunant  (Switzer- 1926 Aristide Briand (France) 


land) & Fred Passy (Fr.). 
1902 Elie Ducommun and 
Gobat (Sweden). 
1908 W. R. Cremer (Eng.). 
1904 Institute of International 
Law (Belgium). 
1905 Bertha von Suttner (Aus- 


tria). 

1906 T. Roosevelt (U.S.). 

1907 E. T. Moneta (Italy) and 
Louis Renault (France). 

1908 K. P. Arnoldson (Sweden) 
& Frederick Bajer (Den). 

1909 Baron de Constant (Fr.) 
& A. Beernaert (Belgium). 

1910 International Peace Bureau 
(Switzerland). j 

1911 T. M. C. Asser (Holland) 
& A. H. Fried (Austria). 

1912 Elihu Root (U.S.). 

1913 H. La Fontaine (Belgium). 

1914-16 No award. 

1917 International Red Cross 
(Geneva). 

1918 No award. 

1919 Woodrow Wilson (U.S.). 

1920 Leon Bourgeois (France). 

1921 K. H. Branting (Sweden) 
and Chr. Lange (Norway). 

1922 F. Nansen (Norway). 

1923-24 No award. 

1925 Charles G. Dawes (U.S.) & 
Sir As Chamberlain (Eng.). 


* Refused acceptance. 


A. 1927 


& G. Stresemann (Ger.). 

F. Buisson (France) and 

Ludwig Quidde (Germany). 

1928 No award. . 

1929 F. B. Kellogg (U.S.) 

1930 Nathan Soderblom (Swed.) 

1931 Jane Addams & Nicholas 
M. Butler (U.S.). 

1932 No award. 

1933 Norman Angell (England). 

1934 A. Henderson (England). 

1935 Carl von Ossietzky (Ger.). 

1936 C. deS. Lamas (Argentina). 

1937 Viscount Cecil (England). 

1938 Nansen International Office 
for Refugees (Geneva). 

1939-43 No award. 

1944 International Committee of 
Red Cross (Switzerland). 

1945 Cordell Hull (U.S.). 

1946 Eamily G. Balch and John 
R. Mott (U.S.). 

1947 American Friends Service 
Committee (U.S.) and Br. 
Society of Friends Service 
Council (England). 

1948 No award. 

1949 Lord Boyd-Orr (Eng.). 

1950 Ralph J. Bunche (U.8.). 

1951 Leon Jouhaux (France). 

1952 Albert Schweitzer (France). 

1953 George C. Marshall (U.8.) 

1954 U. N. High Commissioner 
for Refugees. 
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1955 No award, 

1956 No award. 

1957 Lester Pearson (Canada), 

1958 G. Henri Pire (Beigium). 
1959 Philip Noel-Baker (Eng.). 
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1961 Dag Hammarskjoeld (Swed.) 
1962 Dr. E. C. Pauling (U.S.). 


1963 International Red Cross 
Committee & Red Cross 
League. 


1960 A. J. Luthuli (South Africa). 


KALINGA PRIZE 


[The Kalinga Prize for the popularization of science is offered amns- 
ally by Mr. B. Patnatk, a big industrialist of Orissa, through UNESCO. 
This prize of £ 1000 sterling is offered to the leading writer of science 
and for strengthening links between India and scientists from all 


nations.] 
1952 Louis de Broglie (France). 
1953 Dr. Julian Huxley (Britain). 
1954 W. Kaempffert (U.S.). 
1955 Dr. August Piy Sunyer 
(Venezuela). 
1956 Prof. G. Gamov (U.S.). 


1957 Bertrand Russel EQ 
1958 Karl Von Frisch (Austria)- 
1959 Jean Rostand (France). 
1960 Ritchi Calder (England), 
1961 Arthur G. Clark (Eng.). 
1962 Gerard Piel (U.S.). 


ANIMAL AND BIRD RECORDS 


“Tallest animal—Giraffe. 
«Largest land animal—African 
elephant. 5 
‘Fastest bird—Swift, sometimes 

flies 200 miles per hour. 


‘Largest animal of the dog 
family—Wolf. 
Kana animal of the cat family 


—Lion. 

Largest of man-like or anthro- 
poid apes—Gorilla. 

“Largest of the sea-birds—Alba- 


SS, 

Largest amphibian—Giant sala- 
mandar of Japan grows over 5 
m in length and weighs upto 90 
b. 


Largest wingspan of birds—The 
wandering albatross of the 
southern oceans measures upto 
11 feet 4 inches in wingspan. 

"Largest egg—The largest egg of 
living hirds is that of ostrich, 
measures 6 to 7 in. in length & 4 
to 6 in. in diameter. 


\rastest land animal—over very 
short distances, the fastest of 

* land animals is cheetah with a 
speed of 84 m.p.h. 

Largest carnivore—spram whale. 
Thesadult male may grow to 65 
feet in length. 

Longest gestatiom period—Indian 
DENT with an average of 620 

ays. 

Shortest gestation period—Opos- 
sum, eight days. 

Largest and heaviest mammal— * 
Blue whale. 

Smallest bird—Humming bird. 

Longest lived ereature—Blue 
whale (500 years). 

Largest of the flat fish—Helibut. , 

Longest neck—Giraffe, — 

Largest living bird—Ostrich. 

Heawiest bird —Condor. 

Largest dog—Mastiff. | 

Largest lizard—Komogo is some- 
times 12 ft. long and weighs 250 
lb. 


Windsor Castle (Br.) 


8, 
Nieuw Amsterdam (Neth.) 36, 640 
45, 655 


‘Mauretania (Br.) 
Caronia (Br.) 


Transvaal Castle (Br.) 


Universe Admiral (Lib. 


Universe Admiral (Lib.) 51,320 
Universe Defiance (Lib. 
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4 GESTATION & INCUBATION PERIODS 
Ase ae 380 days Lion . 108 days 
Hear «æ 6 months Man .. 9 months 
Beaver .. 4 months Mare . 11 months 
Jamel >. i8 months Opossum 26 days 
Chicken .. 21 days ig ,. 4months 
Cat .» 55 to S days Puma .. 15 weeks 
Cow «+ 9 months Rabbit .. 80 to 40 days 
Dog .. 62 days Rat .. 28 days 
Elephant .. 20 to 22 monthe Sheep 6 months 
Fox . 62 to 63 days Squirrel .. 28 days 
Giraffe .. 14 months Tapir .. 10 to 11 months 
Goat .. D months Turkey .. 26 days 
Guinea-pig .. 62 days Wolf .. 62 days. 
Kangaroo .. 99 days Whaie . 11 months 
SPEEDS 
In Air Hee In water m.p.h. Om land mph 
Robin . 36 Pike 1 Turtle Ji 
Homing pigeon 45 Swimmer 2 Rabbit 45 
Swift . 68 Flying fish 35 Gazelle 80 
Vulture .. 89 Ocean liner 41 White-tailed 
Swallow .. 106 Race horse 42.3 deer 30 
Golden eagle 120 Rabbit 45 Greyhound 36 
Duck hawk 180 Gazelle 60 Automobile «2394 
, Arrow .. 200 Light cruiser 50 Cheetah 70 
Air liner .. 946 Torpedo boat 60 Chicken 8 
Jet airplane 1405 Swordfish 60 Pig 11 
Moon rocket 23,400 Outboard motor Man springing 22 
boat, 74:39 Speed skater 26 
Salmon T Horse 40 
Turtle 01 Train “135 
Jet speedboat 248 Motor cycle 210 
LARGEST SHIPS 
Passenger Ships gross tons Tankers ross tons 
\-Queen Elizabeth. (Br.) 83,073 Universe Daphane £ 2,266 
Queen Mary (Br.) 81,237 Universe Apollo (Lib.) 72,182 
France (Fr.) 66,000 Manhattan .(U,S.) 65,740 
United States 51,988 Naess Sovereign (Br.) 54,736 
Liberte (Mr.) 51,839 Universe Leader (Lib.) 1,400 
» Canberra (Br.) 45,000 Universe Commander 
Oriana (Br.) 41,400 (Lib.) 51,398 
Rotterdam (Neth.) 38,145 


George Cham; 1,320 
34172 Harold H. wen (Lib.) Bi, 320 
Esso Hamshire (Br.) 50. 300 


32,697 
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DECORATIONS & MEDALS 


Victoria Cross (Great Britain) Military Cross (Gelgium) S 

“Iron Cross (Germany) Medal for Valour (Italy) s 

Legion of Honour (France) Order of the Patriotic War 

Croix de Guerre (France) (USSR) 

Congressional Medal of Honour Order of the Rising Sun (Japan) 
(U.S.A.) Param Vir Chakra (India) 


WORLD GAZETTEER 


(4 BRIEF GUIDE TO THE COUNTRIES OF THE WORLD) 


AFGHANISTAN—a mountainous Moslem kingdom, lying bet- 
ween Pakistan, Iran and Soviet Umon. Afghanistan runs all the way 
from Iran eastward to China and forms a long barrier between 
Soviet Union and Pakistan. Towering above Kabul are the Hindu- 
kush mountains. The Government is constitutional monarchy. The 
legislature is vested in a Parliament consisting of the King, a Senate 
(50 members) and a National Council of elected members. The laws 
of Afghanistan are based on the "Shariat" or Islamic law and tribal 
custom. The main routes to Pakistan pass through the mountains, 
the chief being Khyber from Kabul and Bolan from Kandahar. The 
country is mountainous and under-developed and can be reached only 
by a few high passes. There are no railways and navigable rivers, 
Afghanistan's rough mountains have prevented the buil ing of rail- 
roads. The country is divided into seven major provinces. Each pro- 
vince is under a Governor. Afghanistan's chief exports are wool and 
skins, Languages spoken—Pushtu & Persian. Area: 250,000 square 
miles. Population—13,000,000, Capital—Kabul. 


ALBANIA—a mountanious Baltic communist republic in south- 
ern Europe bounded by Yugoslavia, Greece and the Adriatic Sea ; was 
incorporated with Italy in 1939 but now a free republic. Under 1945 
Constitution, Albania has a typical Soviet Government, Supreme 
power is vested in the popularly elected National Assembly, to which 
the Cabinet, headed by the Premier, is responsible, Area: 10,629 
sq, m. Population—1,607,000. Capital—Tirana, 


ALGERIA—Although Algeria was considered a part of Metropo- 
litan France, the Algerians comprising 86 p.c. of the population never 
had the same rights as French men, and when Morocco and Tunisia 
became independent after World War II, nationalist Algerians 
demanded the same status. When it was refused, guerrilla warfare 
broke out in 1954 and continued for more than six years. 

The fight by Algerian nationalists for independence had wide- 
spread repercussions in France, Politically it brought General de 
Gaule to power when the army and extremist French colonists 
virtually decided, set up a committee of Public Safety, and demanded 
that de Gaulle be given power. It was General de Gaulle who 
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determined to put an end to the fighting by granti i 
Sndependence, „while his former army ann Breneh eo piene for ae 
in Algeria joined to create a Secret Army Organization, O.A.S, a 
terroist group which tried to block independence. The supporters 
of Algerian independence was known as F.L.N. But Metropolitan 
France voted de Gaulle’s proposals for Algerian Independence, 

On July ist 1962, Algeria became independent and agreed co- 
operation with France by a massive referrendum vote, in which the 
choices were (1) to remain an integral part of metropolitan France (2) 
independence—with all links with France broken off (3) independence 
in co-operation with France. On J uly 3, 1962, Algeria was proclaimed 
independent. Area: 118,888 sq. m. Population—11,020,000. Capital 
—Algiers. 

ANDORRA-—a small semi-independent republic on the 
Spanish border in the E. Pyrenees under the joint suzerainty aes 
and Spain [Bishop i MUrges A has enjoyed undisturbed 
sovereign since . Area: 191 sq. m. Population—6, 
Capital—Andorra. Y x T. 

ARABIA—a peninsula in South-West Asia inhabited by Arabs 
and bounded on the north by Iraq and Jordan and enclosed on 
the other three sides by seas—the Red Sea on the West, the 
Arabian Sea on the South, and the Persian Gulf and the Gulf of Oman 
on the East. It now comprises the following States—Saudi Arabia, 
Yemen, Kuwait, Aden (Br. colony and protectorate), Sultanate of 
Muscat and Oman, Sheikdoms of Bahrein, Trucial Sheikdoms and 


Populatio: 

Qatar—i 
peninsula on th 
40,000. Capital—Doha. 

Sheikdoms of Trucial Coast—extend along part of the Gulf of 
Oman and the southern coast of the Persian Gulf. They are ruled b: 
seyen independent Sheikhs. Area : 32,800 sq. m. Population— 86,004. 

Kingdom of Yemen—occupies the S. W. corner of Arabia between 
Asia and Aden protectorate. On March 1958, an agreement was sign- 
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ed whereby Yemen joined United Arab Republic i i 
known as the United Arab States. Capital ois; be Teden 

Aden—occupying a peninsula on the Arabian Coast of “at 

southern end of tht Red Sea, comprises the Crown Colony of 
| of Federn and the Protectorate areas, latter was completing Western 
Federn of 18 Sultanatts and Eastern Aden, a federation of 
Eminates of the South. The whole of Aden, including proteitorate 
areas, has 112,000 sq. miles and 66,000 population, Agreements was 
reached Aug. 16, 1962 on the marger of the colony with the federa- 
tion of South Arabia, planel for March 1963. 

Bahrein—is an Arab Sheikdom consisting of the island of 
| Bahrein and several other islands under British protection since 1861. 
] "The islands are important for their oil, pearl , fisheries and strategic 
position. Area: 250 sq. m. Population—125,000. Capital—Manamah. 


ARGENTINA-— second largest South American Republic, extend- 
ing from Bolivia for 2,300 miles to Cape Horn and from the Andes 
to the South Atlantic. It is a federal union of twenty-two provi 
and one federal district. The Constitution is modelle, 
U.S.A., but each province enjoys a large meas 
executive is in the hands 
The National Congress, 
| Chamber of Deputies 1 

the most important # n America, be 
mically it is the 1 of all; it has 43 p.e 
trade of South AMI ^c. of all South American railro: 

55 p.c. of all auto gentina is a world leader in wheat, c 
flaxseed ; alfalfa feed to support huge heads of cattle is t| 
main crop; üs in beef, mutton, hides and wool. The 
language ig rea : 1,072,700 sq. m. Population—20,965,000. 
Capital. 


monwealth of)—An independent member of 
upying the whole of the continent of Australia 
Blands. Australian States are New South Wales, 
Australia, Tasmania, Victoria, Westtrn Austra- 
apital territory. Area: 2,971,081 sq, m. Popu- 
Capital—Canberra. 
a republic in the mountainous regions of Central 
7 years of oceupation between the two World Wars, 
ed her independence by a treaty on May 15, 1955. 
feral Republic of Austria is composed of nine provinces 
Vienna. The President is elected by the people directly for 
a term of 6 years. The bicameral legislature consists of the 
Bundesrat, with 50 members chosen by the provincial assemblies 
and the Nationalrat, with 165 members popularly elected. The 
Chancellor and his Cabinet are responsible for governmental adminis- 
tration. Austria is primarily an industrial country, with 40 p.e. of 
the population engaged in industry. Area: 32,376 sq. m. Pop.— 
7,049,000. Capital—Vienna. ‘ 
BELGIUM—a north-west European kingdom. The Government 
is constitutional hereditary monarchy with a bicameral legislature 
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. determined to put an end to the fighting by granting Algeria 
independence, while his former army ann French colonial supporters 
in Algeria joined to create a Seeret Army Organization 0.A.S., a 
terroist group which tried to block independence. The supporters 
of Algerian independence was known as F.L.N. But Metropolitan 
France voted de Gaulle's proposals for Algerian Independence. 

On July Ist 1962, Algeria became independent and agreed co- 
operation with France by a massive referrendum vote, in which the 
choices were (1) to remain an integral part of metropolitan France (2) 
jndependence—with all links with France broken off (3) independence 
in co-operation with France. On July 3, 1962, Algeria was proclaimed 
independent, Area: 113,883 sq. m. Population—11,020,000. Capital 
—Algiers. 

ANDORRA—a_ small semi-independent republic on the Franco- 
Spanish border in the E. Pyrenees under the joint suzerainty of France 
and Spanish Bishop of Urgel. It has enjoyed undisturbed 

sovereignty since 1278. Area: 191 sq. m. Population—6,489. 
Capital—A ndorra. 

ARABIA—a peninsula in South-West Asia inhabited by Arabs 
and bounded on the north by Iraq and Jordan and enclosed on 
the other three sides by seas—the Red Sea on the West, the 
Arabian Sea on the South, and the Persian Gulf and the Gulf of Oman 
on the East. It now comprises the following States—Saudi Arabia, 
Yemen, Kuwait, Aden (Br. colony and protectorate), Sultanate of 
Muscat and Oman, Sheikdoms of Bahrein, Trucial Sheikdoms and 


atar. 

Saudi-Arabia—is the most important State of the peninsula, 
occupying nearly four-fifths of its total area. It consists of Nejd, 
Hejaz and its two dependencies. Saudi Arabia is a nearly abso- 
lute monarchy. A Council of Ministers headed by the Prime Minister 
rules the country. The country contains the holy places of Islam—- 
Medina where lies the tomb of Mohammed and Mecca, the birthplace 
of the Prophet, which contains a great mosque. Saudi Arabia 
possesses one of the great oil reserves of the world. Area: 870,000 
sq. m. Population—6,500,000. Capital—Riyadh, 

Kuwait—is a fully independent Arab state. It extends along the 
shore of the Persian Gulf from Iran to Saudi Arabia. Area: 5,800 
$a m. Population—322.000.  Capital—Kwwait. 

Sultanate of Oman and Muscat—The independent State of 
Muscat and Oman is situated in the eastern corner of Arabia. The 
State is best-known for its date cultivation. Area: 82,600 sq. m. 
Population— 550,000. Capital —M uscat. 

Qatar—is an indedendent Arab Sheikdom, occupying the Qatar 
peninsula on the Persian Gulf. Area: 8,000 sq. m. Population— 
40,000. Capital—Doha. 


Sheikdoms of Trucial Coast—extend along part of the Gulf of 
Oman and the southern coast of the Persian Gulf. They are ruled by 
seven independent Sheikhs. Area : 32,800 sq. m. Population—85,000. 

Kingdom of Yemen—occupies the S. W. corner of Arabia between 
Asia and Aden protectorate. On March 1958, an agreement was sign- 
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ed whereby Yemen joined United Arab Republic in a federation, 
known as the United Arab States. Capital—Taiz. 

Aden—occupying a peninsula on the Arabian Coast of ‘at 
southern end of tht Red Sea, comprises the Crown Colony of 
of Federn and the Protectorate areas, latter was completing Western 
Federn of 18 Sultanatts and Eastern Aden, a federation of 
Eminates of the South. The whole of Aden, including proteitorate 
areas, has 112,000 sq. miles and 66,000 population. Agreements was 
reached Aug. 16, 1962 on the marger of the colony with the federa- 
tion of South Arabia, planel for March 1963. 

Bahrein—is an Arab Sheikdom consisting of the island of 
Bahrein and several other islands under British protection since 1861. 
The islands are important for their oil, pearl , fisheries and strategic 
position. Area: 250 sq. m. Population—125,000. Capital—Manamah. 

ARGENTINA—second largest South American Republic, extend- 
ing from Bolivia for 2,300 miles to Cape Horn and from the Andes 
to the South Atlantic. It is a federal union of twenty-two provinces 
and one federal distriet. 'The Constitution is modelled on that of 
U.S.A., but each province enjoys a large measure of autonomy. The 
executive is in the hands of the President who selects his Cabinet. 
The National Congress consists of a Senate of 46 members and a 
Chamber of Deputies popularly elected. Argentina is regarded as 
the most important nation in Latin America, besides Brazil. Econo- 
mically it is the most developed of all; it has 43 p.c. of the foreign 
trade of South America, 54 p.c. of all South American railroads and 
55 p.c. of all automobiles. Argentina is a world leader in wheat, corn, 
flaxseed ; alfalfa grown for feed to support huge heads of cattle is the 
main crop; it also leads in beef, mutton, hides and wool. . The 
language is Spanish. Area: 1,072,700 sq. m. Population— 20,965,000. 
Capital—Buenos Aires. 

AUSTRALIA (Commonwealth of)—An independent member of 
the Commonwealth occupying the whole of the continent of Australia 
and certain outlying islands. Australian States are New South Wales, 
Qoeensland. South Australia, Tasmania, Victoria, Westtrn Austra- 
lia and Australian capital territory. Area: 2,971,081 sq. m. Popu- 
lation—10,603,936. Capital—Canberra. 

AUSTRIA—is a republic in the mountainous regions of Central 
Europe. After 17 years of occupation between the two World Wars, 
Austria regained her independence by a treaty on May 15, 1955. 

The Federal Republic of Austria is composed of nine provinces 
including Vienna. The President is elected by the people directly for 
a term of 6 years. The bicameral legislature consists of the 
Bundesrat, with 50 members chosen by the provincial assemblies . 
and the Nationalrat, with 165 members popularly elected. 
Chancellor and his Cabinet are responsible for governmental adminis- 
tration. Austria is primarily an industrial country, with 40 p.c. of 
the population engaged in industry. Area: 32,376 sq. m. Pop.— 
7,049.000. Capital—Vienna. | j 

BELGIUM—a north-west European kingdom. The Government 
is constitutional hereditary monarchy with a bicameral legislature 
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> consisting of the King, the Senate, and the Chamber of Deputies, 


The Senate is partly directly and partly indirectly elected for 4 years. 
Belgium is the most densely populated country in Europe. ea: 
11,775 sq. m. Population—9,153,000. Capital—Brussels. 

BHUTAN—It is a small semi-independent state lying on 
the south-east slope of the Himalayas, bordered on the north by 
Tibet and on the east, south and west by the Indian Union. The 
inhabitants are Mongolians and follow Buddhism. Agriculture is 
the chief industry. The country is governed by the hereditary king. 
A treaty, signed with India in August, 1949, increased India's subsidy 
to Bhutan and placed Bhutan's foreign affairs under Indian control. 
Religion : Buddhism. Area: 18,000 sq. m. Pop.—7000,000. Capital— 
Punkha. 

BOLIVIA—a South American state located in the western cen- 
tral portion of South America. It lies across the Andes, and ita 
great central plateau at an altitude of 12,000 ft. is the highest in the 
world. The three highest mountain peaks in America are situated 
on this plateau. Agriculture claims 70% of the population. The 
most important industry is mining. It is the world’s greatest producer 
of tin after Malaya and has also large antimony and silver deposits, 
Bolivia is a republic, electing by popular vote a President every four 
years. The National Congress consists of a Senate of 18 members 
elected for 6 years and a Chamber of Deputies of 76 members, The 
President appoints 10 members of his Cabinet. Area: 416,040 sq. m. 
(CORR jet pana Capital —Sacre ; State of Government La Paz, 
Official Language—Spanish. 

BRAZIL—is the largest nation in South America in area and 
population and occupies nearly half of it. Brazil is a federation of 
twenty two states, with limited autonomy, a federal district and five 
territories. There is a bicameral legislature, senators being elected 
for 8 years, deputies (Representatives) for 4 years. Brazil leads the 
world in the production of coffee and castor beans and ranks second in 
cocoa and sugar. The coffee op represents three-quarters of the 
world’s supply. The mineral wealth of Brazil is vast but compara- 
tively little developed. The country possesses enormous deposits of 
iron and monazite. Cotton-weaving is the most important manu- 
facturing industry. The language is Portuguese with many dialects. 
Area: 3.286,270 sq. m. Population—70,799,000. Religion: Roman 
Catholic. Capital—Brasilig. 

BULGARIA—a Balkan republic. The Constitution of 1947 mo- 
delled after that of Soviet Union provides that the unicameral Na- 
tional Assembly is the supreme organ of the State. The legislation 
has enacted complete state ownership or eontrol of industry, banking, 
foreign and internal trade, and collectivization of agriculture. The 
Assembly elects a 15-member Presidium, the President of which is 
the nominal chief of State; Government administration is carried 
on by thesPremier and his Cabinet who are responsible to the Assem- 
bly. Area: 42,796 sq. m. Population—7,798,000. Capital—So fia. 


BURMA- The Union of Burma, a republie in the western part 
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of the former Indo-Chinese peninsula is bounded north by China, east 
by China, Laos and Thailand, south by the Bay of Bengal, west by 
Assam (India), Pakistan and the Bay of Bengal. 

Under the Government of India Act of 1935 Burma was detached 
from British India on April 1, 1937, made a self governing unit of the 
British Commonwealth, finally became an independent nation 
completely outside the British Commonwealth by a treaty effective on 
February 14, 1948. 

Constituent units of the Union resulting from ammalgations of 
a number of smaller States, are Shan State, Karen, Kachin, Kayah 

former Kerenni States). Special division of the Chins (Chin-Hills 
istrict) and Arakan Hill tracts. A constitution adopted in 1945 

recognizes Buddhism, guarantees private properties but forbids mono- 
olies and provides for a nationalization of certain enterprises, The 
nion Parliament elected for four years terms, consists of the , 

Chamber of Deputies of 250 members and Chamber of Nationalities of 

125 members, The President is elected by Parliament for a five year 

DE Area: 261,789 sq. m. Population—21,521,000, Capital— 
angoon. 

BURUNDI—Kingdom of Burundi, part of the former Belgian 
U.N. Trusteeship of Ruanda-Urundi, became independent on July 14, 
1962 changing its name to Burundi. -It lies in East Central Africa. 
Area: 10,747 sq. m. Pop.ulation—2,500,000. Capital—Usumbura. 


CAMEROUN, REPUBLIC OF—a republic on the western coast 
of Africa between Nigeria, Congo and Central African Republic, It was 
& former German colony which had come under U, N. Trusteeship in 
1919 and was being administered in two parts by Britain and France 
respectively. In 1958 France offered independence to the area adminis- 
tered by her, and the United Nations terminated the trusteeship on 
Jan. 1, 1960 when the French Cameroun became independent assuming 
the name of the Republie of Cameroun. Following referrendum by 
the U.N. in former British Camerouns, it joined the republie to form 
the Federal Republic Cameroun on October 1, 1961. Area; 166,880 
8q. m. Population—4,500,000. Capital—Yaownde. 

CAMBODIA—It is a constitutional monarchy in southern Asia 
which with Vietnam and Laos comprised the former associated states 
of French Indo-China. It came under French protection in 1863, ° 
A national constitution, promulgated on May 6, 1947, replaced the 
former absolutism. It became an associated State within French 
Union in 1949, but declared its independence from France on Nov. 9, 
1953. Religion—Buddhism. Area: 88,780 sq. m. Population— 
5,000,000. Capital—Phnom Penh. e 

CANADA—is an independent and sovereign member of tho 
British Commonwealth of Nations, with the second continuous 
land area in the world, stretching across the northern part of the 
north American continent. It is a federal union of 10 provinces 
whose powers are laid down in British North America Act of 1867. 
The executive powers rest nominally in the hands of the Governor- 
General who represents the Crown. Actually, Governor-General acts 
only with the advice of tke Prime Minister and Members of the 
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Federal Cabinet. The Parliament has two houses—a Senate and a 
House of Commons. Canada exports newsprint, wood-pulp, wood, 
fish and fishery products, aluminium, copper, nickel and gram, Canada 
leads the world in the production of asbestos, nickel and platinum ; 
ranks second in aluminium, gold, cobalt and zinc, third in silver, lea 
and barite, and fourth in copper and iron. Of special interest is the 
uranium ore mined in the northern Canada, one of the only two 
places so far known in the world where raw material for atomic 
energy can be mined easily. A discovery of large rich tungsten was 
made in the N. W. Territories in 1961. Canadian fishing is the most 
extensive and prolific in the world. It has two official languages, 
English and French. Area: 3,845,744 sq. miles. Population— 
18,085,000 (1961). Capital—Ottawa. 

CENTRAL AFRICAN REPUBLIC—formerly the French Colony 
of Ubangi Shari. The republic lies just north of the Equator 
between the Cameroun Republic and the southern part of Sudan, 
On December 1, 1958 Ubangi Shari was elected to remain within the 
French Community and adopted this title. It became fully indepen- 
dent on August 13, 1960. Area: 238,224 sq. m. Population—1,193,020 
Capital —Bangwui. 

CEYLON—The island of Ceylon lies in the Indian Ocean, 13 miles 
off the southern tip of India at its closest point. It is now an indepen- 
dent republic within the Commonwealth. The constitution provides 
for a Parliament composed of a Senate of 30 members and a House 
of Representatives. The administration is in the hands of the Cabinet 
of Ministers headed by the Prime Minister and responsible to the 
legislature. The principal agricultural products are tea, rubber, 
coconuts, rice, cinnamon and tobacco. Minerals and metals include 
iron, graphite, limestone, quartz and some precious stones. Buddhism 
is the religion of the majority. There are more than 1,610,000 
Hindus, mostly Tamils. Area: 25,332 sq. m. Population—9,612,000. 
Capital—Colombo. 


CHAD, REPUBLIC OF—a member of the French Community, 
which proclaimed independence from France on 11th August, 1960. 
Chad Republic is in Equtorial Africa. Its main products are cotton, 

“rice and cattle. Area : 445,000 sq. m. Population—2,580,000. Capital— 
Fort Lamy. 

CHILE—a republic stdte lying on the west coast of South 
America. In Chile, the only natural nitrate in the world is found. 
So 70 per cent of the world’s iodine is obtained as a by-product of 
‘nitrate processing. World’s second largest copper producer is Chile. 
There is a National Congress consisting of a Senate of 45 members 
elected for eight years and a Chamber of Deputies with 147 members 
elected for four years. The President is elected for six years by direct 

opular vote. Official language is Spanish. Area: 286,397 sq. m. 
opulation—27,627,000. Capital—Santiago. 

CHINA—China is now divided into two parts with the Republic 
of China limited to Taiwan (Formosa) and the mainland under the 
Communist regime known as People's Republio of China. 
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. The Republio of China is now confined to Formosa since 1950. 
It is an island 110 miles off the mainland of China. Under the Con- 
situation in 1947, the highest State organ is the National Assembly, 
It is the sovereign organ of the people. Formosa—a large island off 
the south-eastern coast of China. It was a part of the Chinese Empire 
but occupied by Japan. In the Second World War, the United States 
and the U. K. promised to restore this island to China, In 
1945, China led by Chiang Kai-shek was allowed to occupy and 
administer the island. When in 1949 the Communist Party in China 
became the ruling power, Chiang was forced to flee to Formosa where 
he established Nationalist Government of China with the support of 
U.S. Area: 13,886 sq. m. Population—11,242,000. Capital— Taipei. 

The People's Republic of China which controls the entire main. 
land, was proclaimed in Peiping (Peking) on September 21, 1949 after, 
the defeat of the Nationalist armies under Chiang Kai-shek. The 
communists set up a Soviet-type government. The People’s Republic 
and the Soviet Union signed a 30-year treaty of friendship and mutual 
aid on February 14, 1950. The Constitution of the People’s kopuma 
adopted by the National People’s Congress in Sept. 1954 estab ished 
the Congress as the highest organ of State power. Executive power 
is vested in the Chairman or President elected for a 4-year term by the 
Congress. He appoints the Premier and his Cabinet. The Cabinet 
is the highest administrative organ. Effective control is exercised by 
the Central Committee of the Chinese Communist Party, Pop— 
669,000,000. Capital—Peiping. 

COLUMBIA-—a South American republic which lies in the extreme 
north-west of South America, having a coast-line on both the 
Atlantic and the Pacific. Columbia’s Congress consists of a popularly 
elected Senate and a House of Representatives, the former with a 
four-year term and the latter with a two-year term. The President 
is elected by direct vote for four years. Area: 439,520 sq. m. Pop. 
—14,447,000. Capital—Bogota. 

CONGO, REPUBLIC OF—Until June 30, 1960, the Congo was a 
colony of Belgium in Equatorial Africa, Congo bait six pro- 
vinces : Katanga, Leopoldvile, Kivu, Kasai, Oriental and Equator. 
There are extensive mineral deposits in the Katanga, Ituri and Kivu 
highlands. Belgian and Congolese leaders agreed on June 27, 1960 
that Congo should become independent on June 30. King Baudouin of 
Belgium formally proclaimed the territory’s independence on June 30. 
The new nation was, however, torn by widespread violence and pillage 
begun by mutinous Congolese army troops and others. Katanga, the 
largest and richest Province, proclaimed on July 11 cession from the 
republic, After mass fighting and murder of leaders and inter- 
national complications Congolese leaders on May 12, 1961 announced 
plans for a republic consisting of 20 States to be known as tl 
Federal Republic of the Congo, with a strong Centrak Government. 
Area: 904,757 sq. m. Population— 14,150,000. Capital—Leopoldville. 

CONGO (FRENCH)—independent republic of Equatorial Africa 
within French community. Area: 132 sq. m. Population—795,000. 
Capital—Brazzaville. 
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COSTA RICA—is an independent republic in the southern part 
of Central America between Nicaragua and Panama, The Govern- 
ment of Costa Rica is republican, democratic and representative, 
Government functions are exercised through four semi-independent 
but interrelated branches: the Executive, the Legislative (Single 
Chamber), the Judiciary and the Electoral Organisation. Area : 23,421 
sq. m. Pop.—1,171,000. Capital—San Jose. 


CUBA—an independent Central American State, is the largest 
island in the West Indies. It is the largest cane-sugar producer in the 
world. Tobacco ranks second in importance. The Constitution was 
modelled on that of the U.S.A. and provided for a President, a Vice- 

ident, a Senate and a House of Representatives. 

But a revolution, led by Fidel Castro, overthrew the Government 
of Dictator Batista on Jan. 2, 1959 and a Provincial Government was 
set up. The country is now ruled by a Fundamental Law a proved 
on Feb, 8, 1959, based on the 1940 Constitution with modi cations 
for rule by a de facto Government. Area: 44,400 sq. m. Popula- 
tion—6,743,000.  Capital— Havana. 


CYPRUS-—an island in the Mediterranean Sea. It was a former 
British Crown Colony, became a republic on August 16, 1960 and was 
elected to the British Commonwealth of Nations on March 13, 1961. 
A Council of Ministers (7 Greeks, 3 Turkish) is designated by the 
President and the Vice-President. Area: 3,572 sq. m. Population— 
581,007. Capital—Nicosia, 

CZECHOSLOVAKIA—a Central European republic formed in 
1918 as one of the succession States of the Austro-Hungarian 
Empire; it then comprised Bohemia, Moravia with Austrian Silesia, 
Slovakia and Ruthenia. Ruthenia was, however, ceded to Russia in 
1946. In 1948, after the establishment of the People’s Republic, the 
old provinces were abolished and the country was divided into 
19 regions. It has a Soviet-type constitution, promulgated on June 
8, 1948. There is a unicameral Parliament, the supreme organ of 
the State, with control over Courts and Civil Service. The Govern- 
ment is headed by the President elected by the Parliament for a 
Baven-year term, and the Prime Minister and his Cabinet who are 
appointed by the President and are responsible to the Parliament, The 

onstitution contains guarantees of civil liberties and provides that 
the State shall conduct all economie activity in the public interest 
on the basis of single economic plan. Czechoslovakia is one 
of the richest territories in Europe, both in the matter of natural 
resources and industria) development, Area: 49,380 sq. m. Pop.— 
13,049,000. Capital. Prague (Praha). 

DENMARK—is a constitutional monarchy—the oldest kingdom 
of Europe. The Danish Parliament (the Folketing) has 179 mem- 
bers. Since 1915, women enjoy political rights equally with men. 

< Agriculture is all-out important to the Danish economy. Farm 
products (butter, bacon, cheese, eggs) are Denmark's most important 
export articles. Industry end handierafts employ more workers than 
agriculture. Denmark has developed a substantial export of 
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machinery of many kinds, manufactured consumers goods, “ete, 
Denmark's foreign trade is the largest in the world per head of popu- 
lation. Denmark’s social services are highly developed. Greenland, 
world’s largest island, is a part of Denmark. Area: 16,619 sq. 
miles. Population : 4,581,000. Capital—Copenhagen. : 

DOMINICAN REPUBLIC—an independent; Central American 
State, sharing the Caribbean island of Hispaniola with Haiti, It 
lies east of Cuba between the Atlantic Ocean and the Caribbean Sea. 
It is governed by a President and a Congress consisting of a Senate 
and a Chamber of Deputies. Area : 19,833 sq. m. Pop.—3,014,000. 
Capital—Cuidad Trujillo. 

DAHOMEY, REPUBLIC OF—This republic, former Overseas 
French Territory of West Africa, is a narrow strip bounded on 
forth by the Republics of Niger and Upper Volta, south by the Gulf « 
Of Guinea, east by Nigeria and west by the Republic of Togo. Daho- 
mey became an independent republie within the French Community 
on Dec. 4, 1958 ; full independence outside the Community was pro- 
claimed on August 1, 1960. Area: 44,290 sq. m. Population— 
2,050,000. Capital—Porto-Novo. 


EL SALVADOR—is the smallest of the six Central American Re 
publics and the only one without an Atlantic Sea coast. Area: 8,259 
sq. m. Population—2,612,000. Capital—San Salvador. 


EQUADOR—a republic on the Pacific coast of South America. 
Equador is the world’s chief source of the supply of balsa, a light 
wood. It exports more bananas than any other country. The 80- 
called Panama hats are manufactured in Equador. Under the repub- 
lie’s Constitution of 1946, the President is elected directly by the 
people for a term of four years. Congress consists of a Senate and 
a Chamber of Representatives. Area: 116,270 sq. m. Population 
4,455,000. Capital —Quito. 

ETHIOPIA—is a constitutional monarchy. The new Constitu- 
tion, promulgated by the King on Nov. 4, 1955, ineorporates a 
liberal bill of rights, granting franchise to all over 21 and defining 
the Emperor's powers. The Senate (Upper House) of 105 is appoint- 
ed for a 6-year term ; the Chamber of Deputies which approximates 
210, is elected for 4 years. Eritrea, a country of E. Africa, a former 
Italian Colony, was federated with Ethiopia in 1952. Area: 398,950 
sq. m. Population—22,000,000. Capital—Addis Ababa. 

FINLAND—a republic in N. W. Europe, fringed by islands and 
dotted with lakes. The State was an autonomous Russian Sa 
became an independent state on Dec. 6, 1917 and a republic on Ju 
17,1919. Under the Constitution, there is a single Chamber e 
of 200 members, elected by universal suffrage. The legislative Powa 
is vested in the Chamber and the President. The n vun N 

wer is held by the President who is elected for a period^of s ix Bhat 
le of the chief occupations in Finland is lumbering + a at 
from wood include matches, constructional timber, poner a o 
Area: 130,165 sq. m. Population—4477,900. Capitali — er 
FRANCE--a republic of Western Europe, bordering on 
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the, S.-W., Italy, Switzerland and Germany in the E., Belgium and 
Luxemburg in the N.-E. and facing the Mediterranean, Atlantic 
Ocean and English Channel on the S.-W. and N. respectively. 

The monarchical system was overthrown by the French Revo- 
lution (1789—1793) and succeeded by the First Republic. There- 
after successively followed by the First Empire under Napoleon 
(1804-14), a monarchy (1814-1848), the Second Republic BUM 
the Second Empire (1852-1870), the Third Republic (1871-1946), 
the Fourth Republic (1946-1958), the Fifth Republic and French 
Community (1958- ). 

During World War II France was occupied by Germany, but 
was liberated by the Allies on Sept. 1944. At that time General 
de Gaulle, leader of the underground forces of resistance, became 
Premier of the Provisional Government from Nov. 7, 1944 to Jan. 
1946. From 1946-58, France had more than a score of Premiers, 
no party or combination of parties being able to hold power 
for long. General Charles de Gaulle became Premier on June 1, 1958 
after a crisis threatening civil war followed by the resignation of the 
shortlived Cabinates and a conflict with Tunisia over the Algerian 
rebellion. General de Gaulle’s proposed reforms were accepted by 
the Council of Ministers and were also approved by the voters by 
an overwhelming majority. The new Constitution establishing the 
Fifth Republic, provides for a strong executive branch headed by 
the President, a legislature composed of a National Assembly 
and a Senate. The President is elected for 7 years by an Electoral 
College appointed by the Premier and may dissolve the Assembly 
and call for new elections ; he may also call for referendums on specific 
issues and may assume full powers in a national emergency. An 
absolute vote of the Assembly is required to overthrow a Govern- 
ment. The President is assisted by an Executive Council comprising 
the Premier, heads of States and certain Cabinet Ministers. In 
June 1960, the Constitution was amended to allow member States that 
became sovereign but remained within the Community, creating 
in effect a Commonwealth : the French Community established under 
1958 Constitution of the Fifth Republie, replaces the French Union. 
It consists of Departments of Metropolitan France Overseas Depart- 
‘ments, Overseas Territories and Republies.—Capital: Paris. 


GERMANY—As a consequence of unconditional surrender on 
May 8, 1945, the Governments of the United States, the Soviet Union, 
Great Britain and France assumed full executive power in Germany. 
Germany was divided into four zones of occupation under American, 
British, French and Soviet control. The four occupying powers 
pledged themselves to treat Germany as an economic entity and to 
safeguard parallel political developments in the four zones towards 
restoration of truly democratic institutions. But the efforts to unify 

any were totally unsuccessful and the western powers were 
unable to agree with U.S.S.R. on any fundamental issues. So the 
Federal Republic of Germany was formed on the initiative of the 
three western occupation powers. 

The Federal Republic of Germany came into formal existence on 
September 1, 1949 when Allied High Commission transferred to it the 
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administration of the U. S., British and French zones of occupation 
of Germany. On May 23, 1949 the German Constituent Assembly 
at Bonn enacted the Constitution for West Germany. 

By the Constitution, the Republie was given full legislative, 
executive and judicial powers, but not in respect of such matters as 
armaments, reparations, decartelization, foreign affairs, the admission 
of refugees and other matters. The London and Paris Agreements 
were ratified by the three oceupying powers on bth May, 1955. Under 
the Agreements, the Republic attained full sovereignty and indepen- 
dence, though American, British and French Forces were given 
permission to remain in German territory. Under the Constitutio: 
there is a Federal Diet elected by universal suaffrge for a term o: 
four years and a Federal Council. Area: 95,918 sq. m. Population— 
55,577,000. Capital—Bonn. 

German Democratic Republic comprises Soviet zone of occupa- 
tion of East Germany. It was proclaimed on Oct. 7, 1949 with 
its seat at Berlin on the basis of a Constitution adopted on May 30, 
1949 by a People’s Congress. The Constitution is Soviet in nature. 
Under a treaty between the German Democratic Republic and the 
U.S.S.R. in 1955, the Republic became a sovereign State and was 
given complete freedom to decide all questions concerning its internal 
and foreign poney Area: 42,112 sq. m.  Population—17,298,000. 
Capital—East Berlin. 

GABOON REPUBLIC—It lies on the Atlantic coast of Africa at 
the Equator. This republic is now a member of the French Commu- 
nity. Area: 103,000 sq m. Population—440,000. Capital—Libreville. 

GHANA—Ghana (former Gold Coast Colony), which became an 
independent State within the British Commonwealth on March 6, 1957, 
became a republic on 1st July, 1960 but remained within the 
Commonwealth. Ghana has a Parliament of 114 members, a Cabinet 
and a President. It is composed of British Gold Coast Colony with its 
outlying territories of Ashanti and Northern Territories, and 
British Togoland, the former U. N. trusteeship. It is situated on 
the Gulf of Guinea in Western Africa. Area: 91,848 sq. miles. 
Population—6,691,000. Capital—Acera, 

GREAT BRITAIN & NORTHERN IRELAND—The_ United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland, comprising England, 
Wales, Scotland, Northern Ireland, Island of Man and the Channel 
Islands, lies on the north-west corner of Europe. Parliament is the 
legislative body of the United Kingdom. with certain powers 
over the dependent Empire but none over the independent States. elt 
consists of two Houses — the House of Lords and the House of 
Commons. United Kingdom is a constitutional monarchy with the 
Queen and a Parliament. Supreme legislative power is vested in the 
Parliament. The executive power of the Crown is exercised by 5 
Cabinet, headed by the Prime Minister. Great Britaingis second en y 
to U.S.A. among the industrial nations of the world. Most m. 
portant manufactures are heavy goods, such as machinery, go yi 
bridges and locomotives, Area: 94,285 sq. m. Population—52,675,094. 
Capital—London. 
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theo S.-W., Italy, Switzerland and Germany in the E., Belgium and 
Luxemburg in the N.-E. and facing the Mediterranean, Atlantic 
Ocean and English Channel on the S.-W. and N. respectively. 

The monarchical system was overthrown by the French Revo- 
lution (1789—1793) and succeeded by the First Republic. There- 
after successively followed by the First Empire under Napoleon 
(1804-14), a monarchy (1814-1848), the Second Republic Genoa A 
the Second Empire (1852-1870), the Third Republie (1871-1946), 
the Fourth Republic (1946-1958), the Fifth Republic and French 
Community (1958- ). 

During World War II France was occupied by Germany, but 
was liberated by the Allies on Sept. 1944, At that time General 
de Gaulle, leader of the underground forces of resistance, became 
Premier of the Provisional Government from Nov. 7, 1944 to Jan. 
. 1946, From 1946-58, France had more than a score of Premiers, 
no party or combination of parties being able to hold power 
forlong. General Charles de Gaulle became Premier on June 1, 1958 
after a crisis threatening civil war followed by the resignation of the 
shortlived Cabinates and a conflict with Tunisia over the Algerian 
rebellion. General de Gaulle's proposed reforms were accepted by 
the Council of Ministers and were also approved by the voters by 
an overwhelming majority. The mew Constitution establishing the 
Fifth Republic, provides for a strong executive branch headed by 
the President, a legislature composed of a National Assembly 
and a Senate. The President is elected for 7 years by an Electoral 
College appointed by the Premier and may dissolve the Assembly 
and call for new elections ; he may also call for referendums on specific 
issues and may assume full powers ina national emergency. An 
absolute vote of the Assembly is required to overthrow a Govern- 
ment. The President is assisted by an Executive Council comprising 
the Premier, heads of States and certain Cabinet Ministers. In 
June 1960, the Constitution was amended to allow member States that 
became sovereign but remained within the Community, creating 
in effect a Commonwealth : the French Community established under 
1958 Constitution of the Fifth Republic, replaces the French Union. 
It consists of Departments of Metropolitan France Overseas Depart- 
‘ments, Overseas Territories and Republies.—Capital: Paris. 


GERMANY—As a consequence of unconditional surrender on 
May 8, 1945, the Governments of the United States, the Soviet Union, 
Great Britain and France assumed full executive power in Germany. 
Germany was divided into four zones of occupation under American, 
British, French and Soviet control. The four occupying powers 
pledged themselves to treat Germany as an economic entity and to 
safeguard parallel political developments in the four zones towards 
restoration of truly democratic institutions, But the efforts to unify 
Germany were totally unsuccessful and the western powers were 
unable to agree with U.S.S.R. on any fundamental issues. So the 
Federal Republic of Germany was formed on the initiative of the 
three western occupation powers. i 

e Federal Republic of Germany came into formal existence on 
September 1, 1949 when Allied High Commission transferred to it the 
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administration of the U. S., British and French zones of occupation 
of Germany. On May 23, 1949 the German Constituent Assembly 
at Bonn enacted the Constitution for West Germany. 

By the Constitution, the Republie was given full legislative, 
executive and judicial powers, but not in respect of such matters ag 
armaments, reparations, decartelization, foreign affairs, the admission 
of refugees and other matters. The London and Paris Agreements 
were ratified by the three occupying powers on 5th May, 1955. Under 
the Agreements, the Republic attained full sovereignty and indepen- 
dence, though American, British and French Forces were given 
permission to remain in German territory. Under the Constitutio: 
there is a Federal Diet elected by universal suaffrge for a term o: 
four years and a Federal Council. Area: 95,918 sq. m. Population— 
55,577,000. Capital—Bonn. 

German Democratic Republic comprises Soviet zone of 
tion of East Germany. It was proclaimed on Oct. 7, 1949 
its seat at Berlin on the basis of a Constitution adopted on May 
1949 by a People's Congress. The Constitution is Soviet in natu 
Under a treaty between the German Democratic Republic and the 
U.S.S.R. in 1955, the Republic became a sovereign State and was 
given complete freedom to decide all questions concerning its internal 
and foreign policy. Area: 42,112 sq. m.  Population—17,298,000. 
Capital—East Berlin. 


GABOON REPUBLIC—It lies on the Atlantic coast of Africa at 
the Equator, This republic is now a member of the French Commu- 
nity. Area: 103,000 sq m. Population—440,000. Capital—Libreville. 

GHANA—Ghana (former Gold Coast Colony), which became an 
independent State within the British Commonwealth on March 6, 1957, 
became a republic on ist July, 1960 but remained within the 
Commonwealth. Ghana has a Parliament of 114 members, a Cabinet 
and a President. It is composed of British Gold Coast Colony with its 
outlying territories of Ashanti and Northern Territories, and 
British Togoland, the former U. N. trusteeship. It is situated on 
the Gulf of Guinea in Western Africa. Area: 91,843 sq. miles. 
Population—6,691,000. Capital—Accra, 

GREAT BRITAIN & NORTHERN IRELAND—The_ United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland, comprising England, 
Wales, Scotland, Northern Ireland, Island of Man and the Chann: 
Islands, lies on the north-west corner of Europe. Parliament is the 
legislative body of the United Kingdom with certain em 
over the dependent Empire but none over the independent States. <i 
consists of two Houses — the House of Lords and the Honte ot 
Commons. United Kingdom is a constitutional monarchy with ga 
Queen and a Parliament. Supreme legislative power is vested in he 
Parliament, The executive power of the Crown is exercised By, he) 
Cabinet, headed by the Prime Minister. Great Britaingis secre n 
to U.S.A. among the industrial nations of the world. Mos! um = 
portant manufactures are heavy goods, such as SOME i 
bridges and locomotives. Area : 94,285 sq. m. Population—52,675, 
Capital—London. 
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= GREECE—is a conditional hereditary monarchy, located at the 

Balkah peninsula, stretching down into the Mediterranean Sea, 
Nominal executive power is vested in the King but the Govern- 
ment is administered by the Council of Ministers, headed by the 
Premier who must enjoy the Assembly’s confidence, Area; 61,843 
ga. m. Pop.—8,696,000. Capital—Athens. 


GUATEMALA—a republic of Central America, bounded by 
Mexico on the north and west, Br. Honduras on the east and the 
Pacific Ocean on the south-west. The Government is ruled by the 
President, elected for a 6-year term and the unicameral Congress 
consisting of 68 members. Agriculture is the chief industry. Area : 
42,042 sq. m. Population—8,759,000. Capital—Guatemala, 


GUINEA—previuosly a part of French West Africa, Guinea 
achieved independence by rejecting in September, 1958, the new 
Constitution of the Fifth French Republic. It is situated on the 
west coast between Portuguese Guinea and Sierra Leone (Br.). In 
December 1958, Guinea was admitted into ful! membership of the 
United Nations. Official Language—French. Area: 96,865 sq. m. 
Population—3,000,000. Capital—Conakry. 


HAITI—It Republic of the Caribean forming western is a third of 
island of Santa Domingo formerly known as Hispaniola, It is the only 
Negro French-speaking republic within western hemisphere. Area: 
10,714 sq. m. Pop.—8,505,000. Capital—Port-au-Prince, 

HONDURAS—a republic of Central America on the Atlantie and 
Pacific Oceans. The chief commercial activity is the cultivation of 
bananas and coconuts on the Atlantic coast. Bananas constitute 
about 65 per cent of the total value of exports. Area: 43,277 
Bq. m. Population—1,950,000. Capital—Tegueigalpa. 

HUNGARY—a European republic formed out of Austro-Hungary ; 
it is the abode of the Magyars. The Soviet-type Constitution 
was adopted by the Parliament on August 18, 1949, which declared 
Hungary to be a ‘People’s Republic.’ The supreme organ in 
State control was declared to be the Parliament with Deputies elect- 
ed for 4 years by direet vote. When the Parliament is not in seasion, 
power is exercised by the Presidium, headed by the Chairman, Exe- 
eUtive power is vested in the Cabinet, headed by the Premier. Hun- 
gary’s bauxite deposits are considered as one of the largest im the 
world. Area: 35,918 sq. nw  Population—10,002,000. Capital— 
Budapest. 

ICELAND—an island in the North-Atlantie Ocean, now a republic; 

“it ts close to the Arctic circle in the North Atlantic. Constitutionally, 
the President is elected for four years by popular vote. Executive 
wer of the State resides in the Prime Minister and his Cabinet. 
ie Althing (Parliament) is composed of two Houses. Iceland has 
no army or navy of its own ; but under NATO and the 1951 agreement, 
U.S.A. maintaihis on the island its army. navy and air forces, Area: 
89,758 sq. m. Population—176,000. Capital —Reykjavik. 
INDIA—The Union of India came into being on August 15, 1947, 
when under the Indian Independence Act passed by the British 
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Parliament in July 1957, the former Indian Empire was divided inco 
two dominions of India and Pakistan, both of which were granted full 
self-government, On January 26, 1950, a new Constitution was 
adopted, which established India as a ‘Sovereign Democratic Repub- 
lie; Area: 1,178,995 sq. m. Pop.—439,235,082. Capital—New Delhi, 


IRELAND—is now a sovereign independent and democratic 
State from 1937 and the Constitution affirms the right of the Irish 
nation to choose its own form of government; to determine its rela- 
tions with other nations and to develop its life in accordance with its 
own genius and traditions. The head of the state is the President, 
elected by direct vote for 7 years. The Parliament consists of 
the President and two Houses: Dail Eireann, elected by universal 
suffrage and proportional representation, and the Senate of 60 
members, Area; 27,137 sq. m. Pop.—2,898,264, Capital—Dublin, 


INDONESIA—is a republic of S. E. Asia comprising territory 
formerly known as the Dutch East Indies. Indonesia comprises 
about 3,000 islands, the five largest being Java, Sumatra, western 
Borneo and Celebes. Ninety per cent of the population are Muslims. 
Indonesia is one of the richest countries in natural resources. There 
are vast supplies of tin, oil and coal, and sizable deposits of bauxite, 
manganese, copper, nickel, gold and silver. It is the principal pro- 
ducer of petroleum in the Far East and rivals Malaya in its ou put 
of rubber and tin. It also exports coffee, tea, sugar, tobacco, maize, 
chinchona, copra and rice. From the early part of the 17th century 
much of the Indonesian Archipelago was under Netherlands’ rule, 
Following Japanese military occupation in 1942-45, Nationalists 
proclaimed a republic on August 17, 1945. Four years of intermittent 
warfare between Neatherlands’ and Indonesian forces were terminated 
by an agreement signed on November 2, 1949 transferring sovereignty 
over all Indonesia, except Netherlands New Guinea, to the new interim 
Government known as the Republic of the United States of Indonesia, 
effective on December 27, 1949. On August 15, 1950 a unitarian State 
was proclaimed, and its name was formally changed to ure of 
Indonesia. Mounting economic and political unrest caused President 
Sukarno on July 5, 1959 to issue a decree reinstating his unrestricted 
powers as President-Premier, with a policy of ‘guided democracy’ for 
the country. Area: 735,865 sq. m. Population—95,189,000. Capital 
Djakarta. 

IRAN—a kingdom of western Asia, also known as Persia, Tran 
is a constitutional monarchy. Executive power is exercised a 
Cabinet, headed by the Prime Minister who is appointed by the Shah 
and is responsible to the Majlis (Parliament), which has 136 BUE 
larly-elected members, The Shah has power to dissolve the Majlis. 
Tranian oil-field in the south-west territory at the head of the Persian 
Gulf is the richest single field in existance, Area: 636,298 sq. m. 
Population—20,678,000. Capital—Tehran. 

ISRAEL—this Jewish State in Palestive was established in 1948 
in fulfilment of the aspirations of Zionism and following a decision 
of the U.N. Assembly on the partition of Palestine between Jews and 
Arabs. It occupies the major portion of Palestine. It lies 
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the western edge of Asia, bordering on the Mediterra- 
nelin Sea. On Nov. 2, 1917 British Government made a declaration 
known as Balfour Declaration, which viewed with favour the 
establishment in Palestine of a home for the Jewish people. 
This principle was incorporated in the mandate to Britain, which 
came into force in 1923. The British mandate on Palestine ended 
at midnight on May 14, 1948 when the Jewish National Council pro- 
claimed a Jewish State of Israel. This led to the war against Israel 
by Arab States. But armistice agreement was signed under U.N. 
auspices, which left Israel as an independent state. The declaration 
of independence by the Jewish National Council on May 14, 1948 
stated that the new nation would be “based on the precepts of liberty, 
justice and peace taught by the Hebrew prophets.” Israel is a parlia- 
mentary democracy. Supreme authority is vested in one-chamber 
Parliament called the *Knesset' (Assembly) with 120 members. The 
Cabinet is responsible to the Kneeet and holds office as long as it 
enjoys the confidence of the Knesset. Area: 7,993 8q. m. Population— 
2,203,300. Capital—Jerusalem. 


IRAQ—an Arab State in the Middle East, formerly known 
2s Mesopotamia ; now one of the States lying between Arabia and 
Tran, created as a result of World War I when under the treaty of 
Lousanne (1923), Turkey renounced the sovereignty over Mesopota- 
mia. The League of Nations gave a mandate to Britain, which ended 
on 1932 when Irag was recognised as a sovereign State. A constitu- 
tional monarchy was created in 1924. The King was assassinated on 
July 14, 1958, and Iraq was proclaimed a *part of the Arab nation". A 
republican form of Government was established. Area : 172,000 sq. m. 
Population—7,085,0007. Capital—Baghdad. 


ITALY—a republic of Europe, Stretching from the Alps south- 
east into the Mediterranent Sea with the islands of Sicily, Sardania. 
Elba and 70 smaller ones. Under Italy’s new Constitution of 1948, the 
State is described as a “democratic republic founded on work.” 
Sovereignty belongs to the people who exercise it in the form and 
within the limits of the Constitution. The President is elected for 
seven years by the Parliament in joint session with regional dele- 
gates. The Cabinet, headed by the Premier and nominated by 
the President, must enjoy the confidence of the Parliament which is 
composed of the Chamber of Deputies, popularly elected for a 
five-year term, and the Senate. Italy is ordinarily the world’s 
largest producer of mercury ; i$ is also an important producer of 
Soa Area: 116,372 sq. m. Population—50,763,000. Capital 
—Rome. 

*IVORY COAST, REPUBLIC OF—It is situated on the Gulf of 
Guinea. In accordance with provisions of the 1958 French Consti- 
tution, Ivory Coast became fully independent on August 7, 1960. It 
elected to remain outside the French Community proper, but signed 
a bilateral agreement in April 1961, retaining close ties with France, 
Area: 127,520 &q. m. Population—3,501,000, Capital—A bidjan. 


JAMAICA— The West Indies island of Jamaica, after remaining 
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more than three centuries as a British dependency, achieved indepen- . 
dence on August, 1962 and became the 14th member of the Common: 
wealth. Today, itis the world's largest producer of bauxite. E 
4,111 sq. miles; Population—1,607,000. Capital—Kingston. 


JAPAN —an island empire of Asia, which js situated in the north 
Pacific Ocean off the coast of China and Siberia. It consists of four 
main islands: Honshu (mainland), Hokaido, Kyushu and Shikoku. 
A new Constitution was promulgated on Nov. 3, 1946 and became 
effective in May 1947. It contains many radical changes. Among 
the most important innovations are the abandonment of the doctrine 
of Imperial Divinity, the renunciation of war and the establish- 
ment of Supreme Court. The legislative authority rests with the 
Diet which is bicameral, consisting of a House of Representa- 
tives and a House of Councillors, both Houses being composed of 
elected members. The executive authority is vested in the 
Cabinet which is responsible to the legislature. The Japanese 
peace treaty came into force on April 28, 1952. Japan hereupon 
resumed her status as a sovereign and independent power. Area: 
142,644 sq. m. Population—92,740,000. Capital—Tokyo. 


JORDAN (Hashemite Kingdom of )—formerly known as Trans- 
Jordan, is an independent State of western Asia; formerly also 
it was an Arab State in the Palestine mandate. Conquered from the 
Turks by the British in World War I, Jordan was separated from the 
Palestine mandate in 1929 and placed, in 1921, under the rule of 
Abdulla ibn Hussain. In 1923 Britain recognised Jordan's indepen- 
dence, subject to the mandate. During World War Il, Jordan co- 
operated completely with Britain. On March 22, 1946, Britain 
abolished the mandate and recognised the full and complete indepen- 
dence of Jordan. Under the new constitution of 1952, legislative 
power is vested in the republican form of Government. Area : 87,500 
sg. m. Population—1,636,000. Capital—Amman and Jerusalem. 


KOREA—an East Asiatic country on a peninsula between Man- 
churia and Japan. It was a vassal of China for 500 years and was 
annexed by Japan in 1910 until the defeat of Japan in 1945, when it 
was occupied by USA and USSR. After the end of the World War II, 
at the Postsdam Conference in 1945, the 38th parallel of latitude was 
designated as the line dividing the Soviet and the American occupa- 
tion. All the efforts to unite these two parts of Korea failed. South 
Korea formed the Republic of Korea in May 1948 when U.S.A. handed 
over the Government to them. 


On May 1, 1948 the communists formed the People’s Democratie 
Republic of Korea in North Korea with the capital at Pyongyang. 
On June 25, 1950 North Korean Army invaded South Korea. The 
U. N. Security Council demanded the immediate withdrawal of the 
North Korea Army. U.S.4. entered the war in support of South 
Korean Army. The truce talks between the parties continued in 1952 
and 1958 amid sporadic hostilities. An armistice was signed finally 
at Panmunjom on July 27, 1953. The armistice contemplated an 
international political conference on the status of Korea but negotia- 
tions for arranging it broke down. The question was discussed 
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without result at the Geneva Conference on Far Eastern problems 
«April 26—June 19, 1954). R 
“South Korea is a republic with legislative powers vested in 4 
bicameral Parliament and executive power in a popularly elected 
President and a Cabinet headed by a Premier, North Korea is a 
typical Soviet State under the constitution adopted on Sept, 2, 1948. 
apital—Seoul. HLA 

KUWAIT—It is a small Arab State formerly under British 
protection, became fully independent on June 19, 1961. It extends 
along the northern end of the Persian Gulf. Petroleum is Kuwait’s 
economic mainstay and it is the world’s second largest exporter and 
fourth largest producer. Area; 5,800 sq. m. Population—322,000. 
Capital —K^»wwait City. 

LAOS—an independent sovereign State in S.E, Asia, via a constitu- 
tional monarchy. It is one of the three former French Indo-Chinese 
State. It became a French protectorate in 1893 and a member of the 
Indo-China in 1899. The King promulgated a Constitution on May 11, 
1947 providing for a constitutional monarchy. Laos became an inde- 
pendent sovereign State by a treaty with Franch on July 19, 1949, The 
regime was recognised in cease-fire agreement with France on July 
21, 1954. Area: 91,000 sq. m. Population—1,850,000. Capitals— 
Vientiane, Luan, Prabang. 

LEBANON—The Republic of Lebanon is in the Levant, It 
occupies a strip of land along the Mediterranean coast, sandwiched 
between Israel in the south and Syria in the north and east. This 
Arab State was formed from the five former Turkish Empire districts 
of North Lebanon, Mount Lebanon, South Lebanon, Beirut and 
Bekaa. saong with Syria, it became an independent State in 1920, 
Both were administered under French mandate till 1941. Lebanon 
is a free democratic country with a popularly elected Government, 
It is governed by a President elected by Parliament for a six-year 
term and a Cabinet of ministers appointed by the President but res- 
forbs to Parliament, which has 44 members with a population of 
less than 1.5 million. Lebanon is the smallest Arab State. The popu- 
lation of the Arab State is half Christian and half Moslem. Area: 
4,000 sq. m. Population—1,450,000. Capital—Beirut. 


LIBERIA—an independent Negro Republie of West Africa on the 
"Guinea coast. Liberia was founded in 1820 by the American Coloni- 
zation Society as a country for freed slaves from U.S.A. and became 


independent republic in 1847.; The Government is modelled 
of the United States. Area: 43,000 sq. m. Population d DN. 
Capital—Monrovia. 


»  LIECHTENSTEIN—is an independent Alpine rincipalit 

x E md Pris erand. he Constitution a 192] provides 

or a legislature o: members, elected by direct uni 

Area: 62 sq. m. Population—15,752. Capital Vadag ^l bis 
LIBYA-ya kingdom of North Af 


rica comprising Tripoli 
Cyrenacia and Fezzan with a Mediterranean const lane Ge anced 


miles between Egypt and Tunisia and stretching approximately the 
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same distance south to the Sahara. In 1912 an Italo-Turkish war 
left Libya in Italian hands. After the Italian defeat of 1943 in the 
World War II, Tripoli and Cyrenacia remained under British and: 
Fezzan under French military Government. In conformity with a 
resolution of the General Assembly of U.N. on Nov. 21, 1949, Lib: 
became on Dec. 24, 1951 the first independent State created by the 
United Nations. Libya has a federal form of government and a 
hereditary monarchy. Government is by a two-chamber Parliament, 
Area: 679,358 sq. m. Population—1,200,000. Joint capitals— 
Tripoli and Bengazi. 

LUXEMBOURG, GRAND DUCHY OF—Luxemburg is a Euro- 
ean Grand Duchy situated between Germany, Belgium and France, 
t was given its present rank as principality by the Congress of Vienna 
in 1815. Area: 999 sq. m. Pop.—314,000. Capital—Luxemburg. 

MALAYASIA, FEDERATION OF—New Federation of Malaya- 
sia was created on 31st. August, 1963. This Federation groups 
Malaya, Singapore, Sarawak and British North Borneo in a 138 
sq. mile crescent stretching from Thailand across South China seas 
to the back door of the Philippines. Brunie did not join the 
Federation. 

The Federation brings together a polygot population, 80 p.c. of 
which is divided almost evenly between Malays and overseas Chinese 
with Indians and native Borneo tribes making up the remaining 20 p.c, 

The island of Singapore at the tip of Malaya has a population of 
1,687,000, three-quarters of whom are Chinese. Area; 1,600 sq. m. 
Population—10,000,000. Capital—Kuala Lumpur. 

MALAGASY REPUBLIC—Madagascar, the world’s fourth lar- 
gest island, was an autonomous republic within French famine 
since October 1958. It became independent member of the Frenc 
Community on June 25, 1960. Area: 230,500 sq. m. Population— 
5,487,000. Capital—Tananarive. 

MALI—This republic is an inland state in north-west Africa. 
Formerly the French colony of Sudan, this territory elected on Nov. 
24, 1958 to remain as an autonomous republic within the French 
Community. It associated with Senegal in the Federation of Mali 
which was granted full independence on June 20, 1960. The Federa- " 
tion was effectively dissolved on August 22 by the secession of Senegal. 
Dissolution of the Federation was recognised by the Sudanese 
Republic and the title Republic of Mali was adopted on Sept. 22, 1960, 
The Republie is no longer a member of the French Community. 
Area: 628,437. Population: 4,100,000. Capital—Bamako. ^ 

MAURITANIA, ISLAMIC REPUBLIC OF—It is an Islamic Re- 
publie of Mauritania, former French overseas Territory in West 
Africa. Under the provisions of 1958 French Constitution, it became 
autonomous State on Nov. 28, 1958 and became fully independent on 
Nov. 28, 1960. It elected to remain outside the French Com- 
munity, but has expressed its desire to retain close ties with 
France. Area: 418,810. Population : 650,000. Capital—Nauakchott. 


MEXICO—a federal democratic republic of 29 States, 32 
6 i 
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territories and the federal district of the independent State of Mexico 
city. President is elected for six years and is ineligible to 
succeed himself, governs with a Cabinet of ministers. The Federal 
- Congress has two  Houses—Chamber of Deputies and Senate. 
Mexico has a great mineral wealth and produces petroleum, silver, 
gold, copper, lead, quicksilver, iron and coal She is the world leader 
for the production of silver, sisal, hemp and chicle for chewing gum. 
Area: 760,373 sq. m. Population—36,091,000. Capital—Mezico City. 


MONACO—A tiny independent principality in the south of 
France, is located on the Mediterranean with land frontiers, joining 
France at every point. It is noted for an exceptionally mild climate 
and magnificent secenery. It is the smallest State in the world, Area; 
0,578 sq. m. Population—22,297. Capital—Monaco. 


j MONGOLIAN PEOPLE'S REPUBLIC—The Mongolian People's 
Republie comprises Outer Mongolia in north eastern Asia, one the 
world’s oldest countries, once under Chinese suzerainty. The former 
Chinese province first declared its independence on March, 13 1921, but 
monarchy of Bagdo Khan persisted in limited form until the Khan 
death's in 1924, when the Government proclaimed the country as the 
Mongolian People's Republic. China claimed a measure of suzeraint; 
over it until it served all ties Oct. 20, 1945, by a treaty nid 
plabiscite Nationalist China, on Jan, 5, 1946 and subsequent Sino-Soviet 

ements. Part of North-west Mongolia was incorporated in the 

SSR as an autnomous province. According to the Constitution of 

1940, since amended, power is vested in Parliament. Area: 626,000 
sq. m. Population—1,075,000. Capital—Utan Bator. 


MOROCCO—one of the Barbary States, is situated in the north- 
west of African continent. The Empire theoretically was an absolute 
monarchy, but the country was divided into three  zones—the 

5 he Spanish and the International Tangier Zone. The coun- 
try in effect was partitioned and subjected to foreign rule from 1912 
to 1956. As a result of a Protectorate Treaty with France in 1912 
and a Convention between France and Spain in 1912, the country was 
divided into French and Spanish spheres of influence, known respec- 
tively as French Morocco and Spanish Morocco. In 1923, the city of 
"Tangier with a small enclave in Spanish Morocco was neutralized 
and demilitarised. After a lengthy period of unrest, French Govern- 
ment was forced in 1956 to recognise Morocco as an independent 
sovereign State, and Spanish Government agreed in 1956 that 
Spanish Morocco was an integral part of the Morocco State and in 
May 1956 the Tangier International Control Committee agreed to the 
integration of Tangier with the rest of Morocco. Area: 172,604 sq. 
m. Population—11,626,470. Capital—Rabat. 

NEPAL—a land-locked country lying between India and Tibet. 
It occupies slopes of the Himalayas, bounded in the north by Tibet, 
south and, west by India and east by Sikkim and Bengal. 
Nepal has two great distinctions of containing Mt. Everest, 29,028 
(ft.), the tallest mountain peak of the world and some of the toughest 
fighting men in the world—Gorkhas. After a revolution in 1950, a 
representative Government was established in 1950 with the King as 
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‘A 
constitutional head. The new Constitution promulgated by the “King 
in Feberuary 1959, provided for a constitutional monarchy with a 
Cabinet, a lower House of Parliament of 109 and an upper House of 
86, 18 elected by lower House and 18 by the King. But the new cons- 
titution did not work well and has been suspended by the King. Area: 
54,362 sq. m. Population—9,000,000. Capital —Katmandu. | 


NETHERLANDS—a Kingdom in North Western Europe. It is 
a constitutional and hereditary monarchy. Extensive power is vested 
exclusively in the sovereign, while the legislative power vests with 
the sovereign and two-chamber legislature. The Pn over 
former Netherlands Indies was transferred to the Republic of 
Indonesia, excepting Netherlands, New Guinea, in 1949. The Nether- 
lands ranks high among the world’s shipbuilding nations. Amstar- 
dam is one of the world's diamond-cutting centres. Area: 12,850. 
sq. m. Population—11,417,254.  Capital-—Amsterdam. nA 
NICARAGUA—It is the largest of the Central American’ States, 
and lies between the Caribbean sea and the Pacific ocean. Itis an inde- 
pendent republic. Area: 57,145 sq. m. Population: 1,476,000. 
Capital—Managua, j 
NIGER, REPUBLIC OF—is situated in West Central Africa. The 
first French expedition arrived in 1891 and the country was fully 
< occupied by 1914. It decided on December 18, 1958 to remain an auto- 
nomous republic within the French Community; full independence 
outside the Community was proclaimed on August 3, 1960. Special 
agreements with France were signed in Paris on April 24, 1961, 
Area: 484,000 sq m. Population—2,870,000.. Capital—Niamey. 


NIGERIA, FEDERATION OF—is situated on the west coast of 
Africa. It is divided into three Regions, the Northern Region, the 
Eastern Region and the Western Region. Eastern and estern 
Nigeria became self-governing in 1957 and Northern Nigeria in 1959. 
The Federation of Nigeria became fully independent on Oct. 1, 1960 
continuing as a member of the Commonwealth. Area: 856,669 
Sq. m. Population—40,000,000. Capital—Lagos. 


NEW ZEALAND—a member of the Commonwealth of Nations in 
the south-west Pacific Ocean. It consists of North Island and 
and South Island, Stewart Island, Chatham Islands and some small 
Pacific Islands, The executive authority is vested in the ernor- 
General who must act on the advice of an Executive Council, eee 
from a House of Representatives of 80 members. Area : 103,939 aq. 
mile, Population—2,259,404. Capital —Wellington. 

NORWAY—a kingdom of north Europe. Norway is a constitn- 
tional and hereditary monoarchy. Legislative power is vesti the 
Storting (Parliament) with 150 members. They choose one quarter 
of their number to form the Lagting (Upper House), the other three- 
quarters forming the Edelsting (Lower Chamber). Executive power 
is vested in the King acting through the Cabinet (Statsraad), com- 
prising the Prime Minister and at least seven ministers. Norway is 
one of the greatest seafaring nations and its merchant marine is the 
third largest in the world. In the North Cape area is the pheno- | 
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menon known as midnight sun. The sun does not set from the middle 
of May until the end of July, nor does it rise above the horizen 
approximately from Nov. 18 to Jan. 23. Varicoloured Northern Lights 
are visible in winter. Forests cover nearly one-fourth of the area, 
They are the principal sources of wealth, and the paper and wood Im 
Dads flourish. Area: 125,065 sq. m. Pop.—3,559000. Capita 
Oslo. 

PAKISTAN—an independent sovereign State of Asia within the 
Commonwealth. Pakistan occupies two zones in N. W. and N. E, 
corner of Indian sub-continent separated by nearly 1,000 miles of 
India. West Pakistan includes part of Punjab, Sind, Baluchistan, 
N.W.F. Frontier, North-west Frontier States and States of Khairpur 
and Bahawalpur. East Pakistan comprises East Bengal which in- 
eludes the Sylhet district of Assam and Chittagong Hill Tracts, 
Over half of the population are concentrated in East Bengal, which 
‘contains only 16 p.c. of the total area. A new Constitution was 
promulgated in 1961. Area: 364,737 sq m. Population—93,812,069, 
Capital—Rawalpindi (Islamabad). 

PANAMA, REPUBLIC OF—It occupies the entire Isthmus of 
that name, connecting Central and South America and separating the 
Atlantic and the Pacific Oceans. It stretches 450 miles. Panama 
Canal is the country’s big economic asset. On Nov. 18, 1903 Panama 
granted the canal zone to the U.S. by treaty. Panama canal zone is 
governed by the Canal Zona Government and operated by the Panama 

anal Company, both set up on 1 July, 1951. The Secretary of the 
U.S. Army holds all the shares of the Company. Area: 28,570 sq. m. 
Population—1,084,000. Capital—Panama City. 

PARAGUAY—South American Republic, is situated between 
Argentina, Boliva, and Brazil. Since the adoption of the 1940 Consti- 
tution, Paraguay is a semi-authoritarian republic. Area: 157,000 sq. 
m. Pop.—168,000. Capital—Asunction. 

PERU—a maritime Republic situated on the Pacific coast of 
South America. Under the Constitution, the President is elected for 
six years by direct epus vote, The Congress consists of a Senate 
and a Chamber o eputies; Each House being elected for six 
years. Peru has vast mineral resourses. It ranks fifth in the world 
in silver production and mines about 25 p.c. of the world's vanadium, 
Area: 514,059 sq. m. Population—10,524,000. Capital—Lima. 

PHILIPPINES—is the largest island group in the Mala 
Archipelago. It is an archipelago of approximately 7,083 islands, 
I about 500 miles off the south-east coast of Asia, 
The largest islands are Luzon, Mindanao, Samar, Negros, and Pala- 
wan. e independence of the Philippines was proclaimed on July 
4, 1946 in accordance with the Act passed in the American Congress in 
1934, The Philippines have a republican form of Government, based 
on that of the United States. Executive power is exercised by the 
President, populaniy elected for a 4-year term and assisted by a 
Cabinet appointed by him. The popularly elected Congress has two 
houses—the Senate with 24 members and the House of Representa- 
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tives with not more than 120 members. The chief agricultural 
roduets are unhusked rice, manila, sugar-cane, corn and tobacco. 
he principal export fruit is the pineapple. Area: 115,600 sq. m. 
Population—27,456,000. Capital—Quezon City. 


POLANDC--is a communist repubile of Central Europe, known as 
Polish People's Republic. Poland's new Constitution describes 
Poland as a people's republic in which the highest authority is the 
Sejm, elected for a 4-year term by direct secret ballot. The Sejm 
elects a Council of State and a Council of Ministers. In most respects 
it follows the pattern set by the U.S.S.R. Constitution of 1936. The 
office of the President has been abolished and the Council of State is 
the highest organ of the Government. Area: 120,347 sq. m, 
Population—30,100,800. Capital—Warsaw. 


PORTUGAL—is a republic of S.-W. Europe occupying the wess 
tern part of the Iberian Peninsula. Under the Constitution of 1933 
revised in 1951, Portugal is a Unitary Corporative republic. The 
President is elected popularly for a term of seven yearsIt has a 
National Assembly of 130 members elected by direct vote. There is 
also a Chamber which handles economic and social matters and acts in 
advisory capacity to the National Assembly. The Premier is Qs 
ed by the President but neither the Premier nor his Cabinet is 
responsible to the National Assembly. Area: 85,416 sq. m. Pop.— 
9,124,000. —Capital—Lisbon. 

QATAR—is an independent Arab Shaikhdom in special treaty 
relations with England. Area: 4,000 sq. m. Population—40,000. 
Capital—Doha. 


RHODESIA AND NAYASALAND, FEDERATION OF—Thia 
Federation is situated in Central Africa and was established by the 
Act of Parliament (British) in 1953. It includes Northern and South- 
ern Rhodesia and Nayasaland; self-governing Southern Rhodesia 
and the protectorate of Northern Rhodesia have a Governor, an 
executive council and a legislature; Nayasaland is a protectorate, 
The federation has a virtual self-governing status and each of the 
three territories retains this in local matters. Area : 486,973 sq. m.; 
population: 8,430,000. Capital—Salsbury. 

RWANDA, REPUBLIC OF—Republic of Central Africa thdt 
ained its independence on July 1, 1962, was a part of the former 
elgian U. N. Trusteeship of Ruanda-Urandi. Urandi, a kingdom now 

called Burundi, received independence simultaneously. Rwanda lies in 
East Central Africa, Population—2,500,000. Area: 10,160 sq. m. 
Capital—Kigali. f | ea 

RUMANIA~—is a republic of South-Eastern Europe. In 1947 
historical political parties are liquidated. On Dee. 30, 1947 King 
Micheal was first to abdicate and the Rumanian Peoples ublie 
was proclaimed. Peoples’ Democratic Front allocated it self 405 out 
of 468 seats in Grand National Assembly. New cohstitution was 
passed and the presedium and the Council of Ministers appointed. 

here after progress towards socialism was hastened by the Nation- 
alization law of 1948 which brought under State control all industrial 
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ehterprises. A new Constitution, modelled on the Soviet Constitution 
was’ adopted on Sept. 24, 1952. Petroleum is the backbone of 
country's general economy. Area: 91,699 sq. m. Population— 
18,103,414. Capital—Bucharest. 


SAN MARINO—an independent republic bounded by Italian terri- 
tory, Ing. some 12 miles S.-W. of Rimini. It claims to be the oldest 
State of Europe being founded in the 4th century and is one of the 
world's smallest States. San Marino, the capital, is situated on a spur 
of the Cosa Government is by a council of 60 and the State is 
under Italian protection. Area: 38 sq. m. Population—15,000, 
Capital—San Marino. 


SAUDI ARABIA—occupies four-fifths of the Arabian Peninsula 
with Red Sea on most of its West Coast and Persian Gulf on the east. 
Saudi Arabia comprises four main provinces—former Sultanate of 
-Nejd and the Kingdom of Hejaz and its former dependencies, Asir and 
El Hasa. Hejaz contains holy cities of Islam, Medina where the 
mosque of tomb of Mahomed and Medina his birth place containing 
a great mosque sheltering the secred Shrine, the Kaaba which holds 
the black stone given by Gabriel to Abraham It possesses one of the 
eost oil reservoirs of the world. The form of government is a here- 

tory monorchy. An Advisory Council assists the King and legisla- 
tion is entrusted to a Consultative Assembly. Area: 870,000 sq m, 
Population—6,500,000. Capital—Riyadh, 

SIERRA LEONE— a peninsula situated on the West Coast of 
Africa, It became a fully independent State and a member of British 
Commonwealth in 1961. Area: 27,925 sq. m. Pop.—2,260,000, 
Capiatal—I’reetown, 


SENEGAL, REPUBLIC OF—In 1946, Senegal became part of 
the Prench Union together with other parts of French West Africa, 
On June 20, 1960, it became an independent republic federated 
with the Sudanese Republic in the Mali Federation, from which it 
withdrew soon after, Area: 176,084 sq. m. Population—3,100,000. 
Capital—Dakar. 

SOMALIA—The independent Republic of Somalia comprises the 
ormer Br, Somaliland protectorate and the former Italian UN trustee- 
‘ship of Somalia in eastern Africa, bordered on the north by the Gulf 
of Aden, east and south by the Indian Ocean, west by Kenya and 
Ethiopia. The Republic was” proclaimed on July 1, 1960. Area: 
246,000 ga. m. Population—1,990,000. Capital—Mogadishu, 


». SOUTH AFRICA—The Republic of South Africa is an important 
independent State of South Africa, It extends from the southern- 
most point of the African continent to the course of Limpopo region, 
It consists of the following provinces—Transvaal, Cape of Good 
Hope, Orange Free State and Natal. The capital of the Union is 
Pretoria, thosgh Wnion’s legislature meets in Cape Town. It is the 
richest gold and diamond producing country in the world and one 
of the richest in uranium, t was a member of the British Common- 
wealth upto 1960. In 1961, due to the apartheid question, it severed 
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its political connection wth Great Britain. Area: 472,685 sq. m. 
beg oL. Pretoria (administration) and Cape Town (legis- 
ature). j 
SPAIN—a nominal monarchy of S.-W. Europe. It is separated 
from France by Pyrenees mountain. It was proclaimed a repub- 
lie on April 14. 1931. Spain has a dictatorship form of Government 
under General Franco. Franco is the head of the State, national chief 
of the Falange party, Prime Minister and Caudillo (leader) of the 
empire. Practically, the country is ruled by the Cabinet (appointed 
by Franco), the National Council of the Falange Party and, to a lesser 
extent, the Cortes (Parliament). The principal function of the 
Cortes is the planning and formulation of laws without prejudice 
to Franco’s veto power. On April 1947, Franco himself 
declared Spain a kingdom again. He was to remain head of the 
State, and upon his death or incapacity, the Government and a Coun- 
cil of the Realm constituted by the law are to nominate as King 
“that person of royal blood who is most qualified by right”, subject 
to the approval of the Cortes. Area: 190,500 sq. m. Population— 
80,903,137. Capital—Madrid. 


SUDAN—By virtue of the Condominium Agreement between 
England and Egypt of the Anglo-Egyptian Treaty of 1936, Sudan 
was ruled by a Governor-General on the joint behalf of Great Britain 
and of Egypt. On Feb. 12, 1953, an Anglo-Egyptian Agreement 
guaranteed to the Sudanese the right to determine their own future 
and reserved the sovereignty of Sudan until the day of self- 
determination for the Sudanese. The Sudanese House of Representa- 
tives, on Dec. 19, 1955 voted unanimously a declaration that 
Sudan was a fully independent sovereign State, and on Jan. 1, 1956 
the Republie was proclaimed and was. recoganised by England and 
Egypt. The country is the world’s principal source of gum arabic, 
Area: 1,000,000 sq. m. Population—11,000,000. Capital —K hartowm. 


SWEDEN—a kingdom of North Europe; Government is a con- 
stitutional hereditary. monarchy. The King holds executive and judi- 
cial authority together with the Council of States headed by the 
Prime Minister; the Council is appointed by the King, but is respon- 
sible collectively to the Riksdag (Parliament). The Riksdag has an 
upper chamber elected indirectly. The lower chamber of 230 mem; 
bers is directly elected by porum vote for four years. Sweden is an 
important source of high grade iron ore and also exports lumber, up 
and paper and is known for its specfal technical industries (bal 
hearings and electrical appliances). Area: 173,887 sq. m. Pop.— 
7,450,000. Capital—Stockholm. 

SWITZERLAND—Switzerland is surrounded by France, Ger- 
many, Austria and Italy. It is the federal republic of Central qu 
and is a federation of 22 sovereign cantons. Each canton has i 
own legislature, executive and judiciary department with the right 
to veto over federal legislation through referendum. The national 
authority vests in a Parliament of two chambers: Sta(e Council, to 
which each canton sends two members; the lower House— 
National Council, has 196 members. The executive power is ve j 
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ehterprises. A new Constitution, modelled on the Soviet Constitution 
was’ adopted on Sept. 24, 1952. Petroleum is the backbone of 
country’s general economy. Area: 91,699 sq. m. Population— 
18,408,414, Capital—Bucharest. 


SAN MARINO—an independent republic bounded by Italian terri- 
tory, Tying. some 12 miles S.-W. of Rimini. It claims to be the oldest 
State of Europe being founded in the 4th century and is one of the 
world's smallest States, San Marino, the capital, is situated on a spur 
of the Apennines. Government is by a council of 60 and the State is 
under lian protection. Area: 38 sq. m. Population—15,000, 
Capital—San Marino. 


SAUDI ARABIA—occupies four-fifths of the Arabian Peninsula 
with Red Sea on most of its West Coast and Persian Gulf on the east. 
Saudi Arabia comprises four main provinces—former Sultanate of 
:Nejd and the Kingdom of Hejaz and its former dependencies, Asir and 
El Hasa. Hejaz contains holy cities of Islam, Medina where the 
mosque of tomb of Mahomed and Medina his birth place containing 
a great mosque sheltering the secred Shrine, the Kaaba which holds 
the black stone given by Gabriel to Abraham It possesses one of the 
Brent oil reservoirs of the world. The form of government is a here- 

litory monorchy. An Advisory Council assists the King and legisla- 
tion is entrusted to a Consultative Assembly. Area: 870,000 sq m. 
Population—6,500,000. Capital—Riyadh, 
SIERRA LEONE— a peninsula situated on the West Coast of 
. It became a fully independent State and a member of British 
Commonwealth in 1961. Area: 27,925 sq. m. Pop.—2,260,000, 
Capiatal—F'reetown. 


SENEGAL, REPUBLIC OF—In 1946, Senegal became part of 
the French Union together with other parts of French West Africa. 
On June 20, 1960, it became an independent republic federated 
with the Sudanese Republie in the Mali Federation, from which it 
withdrew soon after. Area; 76,084 sq. m. Population—3,100,000, 
Capital—Dakar. 

SOMALIA—The independent Republic of Somalia comprises the 
former Br, Somaliland protectorate and the former Italian UN trustee- 
Ship of Somalia in eastern Africa, bordered on the north by the Gulf 
of Aden, east and south by the Indian Ocean, west by Kenya and 
Ethiopia. The Republic was” proclaimed on July 1, 1960, Area: 
246,000 ga. m. Population—1,990,000. Capital —AMogadishu. 


». SOUTH AFRICA—The Republic of South Africa is an important 
independent State of South Africa. It extends from the southern- 
most point of the African continent to the course of Limpopo region. 
It consists of the following provinces—Transvaal, Cape of Good 
Hope, Orange Free State and Natal The capital of the Union is 
Pretoria, tho’gh Union’s legislature meets in Cape Town. It is the 
richest gold and diamond producing country in the world and one 
of the richest in uranium, It was a member of the British Common- 
wealth upto 1960; In 1961, due to the apartheid question, it, severed 
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its political connection wth Great Britain. Area: 472,685 sq. x 
re 


A Pretoria (administration) and Cape Town (legis- 
ature). 1 
SPAIN—a nominal monarchy of S.-W. Europe. It is separated 
from France by Pyrenees mountain. It was proclaimed a repub- 
lic on April 14. 1931. Spain has a dictatorship form of Government 
under General Franco. Franco is the head of the State, national chief 
of the Falange party, Prime Minister and Caudillo (leader) of the 
empire. Practically, the country is ruled by the Cabinet (appointed 
by Franco), the National Couneil of the Falange Party and, to a lesser 
extent, the Cortes (Parliament). The principal function of the 
Cortes is the planning and formulation of laws without prejudice 
to Franeo’s veto power. On April 1947, Franco himself 
declared Spain a kingdom again. He was to remain head of the 
State, and upon his death or incapacity, the Government and a Coun- 
cil of the Realm constituted by the law are to nominate as King 
“that person of royal blood who is most qualified by right”, subject 
to the approval of the Cortes. Area: 190,500 sq, m. Population— 
30,903,137. Capital—Madrid. 

SUDAN—By virtue of the Condominium Agreement between 
England and Egypt of the Anglo-Egyptian Treaty of 1936, Sudan 
was ruled by a Governor-General on the joint behalf of Great Britain 
and of Egypt. On Feb. 12, 1953, an Anglo-Egyptian Agreement 
guaranteed to the Sudanese the right to determine their own future 
and reserved the sovereignty of Sudan until the day of self- 
determination for the Sudanese. The Sudanese House of Representa- 
tives, on Dec. 19, 1955 voted unanimously a declaration that 
Sudan was a fully independent sovereign State, and on Jan. 1, 1956 
the Republie was proclaimed and was recoganised by England and 
Egypt. The country is the world's principal source of gum arabic. 
Area : 1,000,000 sq. m. Population—11,000,000. Capital—Khartoum, 


SWEDEN—a kingdom of North Europe; Government is a cone 
stitutional hereditary monarchy. The King holds executive and judi- 
cial authority together with the Council of States headed by the 
Prime Minister; the Council is appointed by the King, but is respon- 
sible collectively to the Riksdag (Parliament). The Riksdag has an 
upper chamber elected indirectly. The lower chamber of 230 mem, 
bers is directly elected by popular vote for four years. Sweden is an 
important source of high grade iron ore and also cipo lumber, aR 
and paper and is known for its specfal technica industries (bal 
bearings and electrical appliances). Area: 173,887 sq. m. Pop.— 
7,450,000, Capital—Stockholm. 4 

SWITZERLAND—Switzerland is surrounded by Fran Ger- 
many, Austria and Italy. Tt is the federal republic of Central | 
and is a federation of 22 sovereign cantons. Each canton has | 
own legislature, executive and judiciary department with the right 
to veto over federal legislation through referendum. The national 
authority vests in a Parliament of two chambers : State Council, to 
which each canton sends two members; the lower House— 
National Council, has 196 members. The executive power is ted 
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Nin the Federal Council of seven members. President serves for one 
ear. On the basis of international treaties and guarantees, Switzer- 
ed is perpetually neutral. Switzerland enters into no military 
alliance and is not a matter of the U.N. or NATO. It is, however, 
a member of various international commissions of the U.N., W. H. 0., 
etc, German, French and Italian are official languages of Switzerland. 
Dairying, stock-raising and watch-making are the principal indus- 
tries. The biggest business in Switzerland is the tourist industry. 
Area: 15,950 sq. m. Pop.—5,235,000. Capital—Berne. 

SYRIA—The republic is in the Levent, covering a portion of the 
former Ottoman Empire. It is an arid and uncultivated country 
situated in a fertile oasis. It had been under French mandate 
Since 1914-18 war, became an independent republic during 1939-45 
war. The Constitution which is based, to some extent, on that of 
the U. S. was passed in 1950. It was joined with Egypt in 1958 to 

. form a political union between the two countries, to be known as 
United Arab Republic but in September 1961 revolt occurred in Syria 
ngainst the Egyptian domination. Syria declared independence on 
29th September, 1961. 70,800 sq. m. Pop.—4,500,000. Capital— 
Damascus. 

TANGANYIKA—occupies the east central position of the African 
continent. Following a_ constitutional conference held in Dares 
Salaam in March 1961, Tanganyika became an independent State and 
a member of the British Commonwealth on December 9,1961. Area: 
862,688 sq. m. Population—9,403,700. Capital—Dar es Salaam. 

THAILAND—is a constitutional monarchy in south-eastern Asia, 
On October, 1958, the Supreme Commander of armed forces Thannarat 
seized power in a bloodless coup with the stated purpose of combat- 
ing communist inroads. He proclaimed martial law and dissolved 
the National Assembly and the Council of Ministers, abrogated the 
Constitution of 1932. On Jan. 28, 1959 the King proclaimed an 
interim Constitution and on Feb. 4, 1959 he appointed 240- 
member Constituent Assembly to draft permanent Constitution. 
Area: 200,148 sq. m. Pop.—25,52,000. Capital—Bangkok. 

TOGO, REPUBLIC OF—The Republic occupies a narrow strip 
of territory running north from a short coast-line on the Gulf of 
Guinea and lies between the Republic of Ghana on the west and 

*Dahomey on the east. Formerly part of the German Colony of Togo- 
land surrendered in 1914, the Republic was administered by France as 
a mandated territory and» from 1946 as a trusteeship under the 
auspice of the U.N. Organization. On Nov. 14, 1958, U.N. voted for 
the establishment of an independent state. According, Republic of 
gogo was set up as an independent State on April 27, 1960, Area: 
2,000, sq. m. Population—1,440,000. Capital—Lome. 

TRINIDAD & TOBAGO—These two islands belonging to West 
Indies group became independent on August 31, 1962 and became 15th 
Commonwealth nation. 


TUNESYA—lies between Algeria and Libya and extends south- 
wards to the Sahara desert. It was formerly a French protectorate, 
became an independent State with the signing on March 20, 1956 of 
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an agreement whereby France recognised Tunisea’s independ A 
The Constituent Assembly abolished monarchy and made it i FOIS 
Area: 48,818 sq. m. Population—4,168,000. Capital—Tumis. 


TURKEY—a republic of Asia and Europe. The European terrl- 
tory was reduced to the city of Constantinpole and a narrow strip of 
country nround it. It is 9,254 sq. miles including the city of Istanbul 
nnd Adrianopole and is separated from Asia by the Bhosphorous and 
Dardanelles. The Turkey in Asia has 285,246 sq. miles. The Turkish 
State is defined as 'republican, nationalist, populist, etatist, secular and 
revolutionary." The President is chosen from the deputies of the 
National Assembly ; his term of office is identical with the life of each 
Assembly. The Democratic Party was ruling the country so long, 
but in 1960, this Party was overthrown by the Turkish Armed 
Forces, which now rule through the Committee of National Union, 
The Committee has stated that it will hand over the power as soon 
as possible to a civil government:elected under a new electoral law 
which is under preparation, together with a revised Constitution. 
Area: 296,192 sq. m. Population—27,802,000. Capital—Ankara, 

UGANDA—A British protectorate in East Africa for about 60 
years, became an independent country on October, 1962. Area: 
93,981 sq. m. Population : 6,683,000. Capital: Emteble. 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA—A Federal Republic of North 
America, extending from the Atlantic to the Pacific and from Canada 
to Mexico with outlying areas in Alaska, Puerto Rico, Hawaii, Guam 
and other Pacific islands. United States consists of 50 States and 
the federal district of Columbia. ,U.S.A. and has a federal Govern- 
ment which is based on the separation of powers—the President, 
the House of Congress and the Supreme Court, being designed to 
balance and restrain each other—hence the famous concept of 
*checks and balances'. Each State is self-governing in local matters, 
but confides to the Central Government at Washington the control 
of foreign affairs and the army and navy. Police, education, public 
health, ete., remain within the scope of the individual States, The 
capital is Washington which belongs to no State, being administered 
directly by the Federal Government. Executive power is vested in 
the President elected by popular vote every four years. He chooses 
the members of the Cabinet who are not (as in England) members 
of the legislature. Legislative power is vested in Congress, com- 
posed of two houses: the Senate with two members from each 
State elected to serve six years and 'the House of Representatives 
composed of a number of members varying according to the census, 
elected for two years. There is adult suffrage. The third main 
component of the constitution is the Supreme Court at Washington 
Area : 3.026.789 sq. m. Pop.—163.900.000. Capital—Washinaton. 

UNION OF SOVIET SOCIALIST REPURLICS—It is a Federal 
State of East Europe, North and West Central Asia, The U.S.S.R. 
emerged as a political entity under the leadership of Ler in after the 
Russian Revolution of 1917 and the downfall of the empire of Russia. 
It was proclaimed formally in 1922, after a confused interim lt ot 
civil war with Poland (1920), the first State basing its Co 
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controlled by the communists. Vietnam, one of the es 


French Indo-Chinese Associated States, is situated in south 


} 
Ia i um 
Vietnam (South)—According to. Geneva A ent of 1954, 
N ch ended the Indo-China war, North and South Vietnam were to —— 
"reunifed through elections in 1956, But President Diem floute - x 
ed the provisions of Geneva Agreement on the ground that the French, —— 
and not his Government, had been signatory to it. It comprises the 
| gouthern part of the former State of Vietnam and includes all of the 
former State of Cochin-China and southern part of Annam, Area: K 
65,000 sq. m. Population—14,616,646. Capital—Saigon. 3 


P Vietnam (North)—has a Soviet-t; of Government, 
democratic republic comprises the northern part of the 


E 


State of Tongking and the northern a of Annam. It is no x d 
@ part of the French Union. The overnment of the rep "bs 
organised along typical Communist lines. The decision taken at 


Geneva in 1954 to reunite North and South Vietnam in 1950 was — 
thwarted by South Vietnam, Area: 62,000 sq, m. Pop.—16,000,000, 
Capital—H anoi. $ 
WESTERN SAMOA—one of the world’s smallest free countries, 
Became independent on Jan. 1, 1962. It comprises 4 inhabited islands 1 
n a group in the South Pacific Ocean lying about 2,000 miles S. We 
of Hawaii. It was a New Zealand Trusteeship under U.N. Area t 
1,133 sq. m. Population—118,500. Capital—A. P. " 
UPPER VOLTA—is an inland State in West Africa, 
has common boundaries with Mali on the west. Upper Volta was 
annexed by France in 1896, It decided in Dec. 1958 to remain auto- 
momous republic within France Community, Full ndepani an 
Outside the Community was proclaimed in 1960. Area: 105,900 sq, m. 


YEMEN—The Imamate of Yemen, now federated with the United 
Arab Republie, is an ancient kingdom, mostly mountainous, which is 


new republic on March 8, 1958 but unlike t and Syria retained 5 
sovereignty. Area 75,000 sq. m. Pop. 4,500,000 § pital Sant, e 


YUGOSLAVIA—is a federal republic of S.-E. Europe in the 
Balkan peninsula and is a federations comprising the Pep Re- 
publics of Serbia, Croatia, Slovakia, Bosnia-Harzagina. acedonia 
and Montenegro. Under the 1958 Constitution, ‘Yugoslavia became A 
federal republic. Executive power is vested in the ng ta ^ - 
time council of 30 to 45 members, elected by and from ds a 
assembly and presided over by the President of the republ 

elected by and is responsible to the federal assembly. e assembly 
consists of (1) a federal council and (2) a council of producers. Aren 
98,766 aq. m. Population—18,420,000. Capital—Belgrade. 
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Mon on Marxist communism. Union of Soviet Socialist Republics is 
cómposed of Russian, Ukrainian, Bylorussian, Azerbaijan, Georgian, 
Armenian, Kazak, Turkmenian, Kirghiz, Tadjek, Uzbek, Estonian, 
Latvian, Lithuanian and Moldavian Soviet Socialist Republics, 
It is the largest country in the world, stretches across two 
continents from the North Pacific Ocean to the Gulf of Finland. 
Vast territory of U.S.S.R., one sixth of the earth’s land surface, con- 
tains every phase of climate, except the distinctly tropical and a varied 
topography. The Constitution of December 5, 1936 provides that the 
hest organ in the U.S.S.R. is the Supreme Soviet consisting of 
two equal Houses ; that members thereof shall be chosen on the 
basis of universal, equal and direct suffrage by secret ballot for-a 
term of 4 years; that regular sessions of each body shall be held 
twice each year; that there shall be a President of each House: 
that there shall be a Presidium of the Supreme Soviet, which- shall 
consist of a president, 15 vice-presidents (one vice-president for 
‘each constituent republie of the Union), a secretary and 16 members ; 
that the Presidium shall act as an executive and directive body bet- 
ween the sessions of the Supreme Soviet. 


The U.S.S.R.. is probably the richest country in the world in 
mineral resources, containing deposits of almost every known mineral, 
It ranks among the top-producing nations in coal, chromite, iron ore, 
petroleum, gold, copper, manganese, and other products. The 
richest mineral region is that of the Ural mountains. Area: 
8,650,000 sq. m. Pop.—200,200,000. Capital—Moscow. 

UNITED ARAB REPUBLIC—consisted of Egypt, Syria and 
Yemen uptil September 1961 when Syria broke away and resumed its. 
own independence. 

Egyptian Region—Area : 886,110 sq. m.; Pop. 24,000,000; 
Capital—Cairo. 

Syrian Region—The republie of Syria is in the Levant. 

Following a rising in Syria at the end of Sept. 1961, a new 
Syrian Government indenendent of Egypt, was formed and Syria 
withdrew from the Republic, 


URUGUAY—the Smallest and one of the advanced Republies in 
South America. Area: 72,152 sq. m.  Population—2,800,000. 
Gapital—Montevideo. 

VATICAN CITY—an independent Sovereign State created by 
the Treaty of 1929, of which, the Pope is the head. It covers 109 
acres in the heart of Rome and includes Vatican Palace, the Pope's 
official residence and the basilica and square of St. Peters, The 
immediate Government of the State of Vatican City is in the hands 

2 Governor. He is assisted by a Counsellor-General and by a num- 
ber of offices. There is no political parties and no Parliament, 
Area: 109 acres. Pop.—1,000. 

VENEZUELA—is the northernmost State of South America. 

Area: 352,00 sq. m. Population—6,512,000. Capital—Caracas, 


VIETNAM—is split between two hostile Governments, The 
Republic of Vietnam consists of the southern half and North Vietnam is 
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controlled by the communists. Vietnam, one of the three formér 
aa Indo-Chinese Associated States, is situated in south ea 

sia. 
, Vietnam (South)—According to Geneva Agreement of 1954, 
which ended the Indo-China war, North and South Vietnam were to 
be reunified through elections in 1956. But President Diem flout- 
ed the provisions of Geneva Agreement on the ground that the French, 
and not his Government, had been signatory to it. It comprises the 
southern part of the former State of Vietnam and includes all of the 
former State of Cochin-China and southern part of Annam. Area: 
65,000 sq. m. Population—14,616,646. Capital—Saigon. 

Vietnam (North)—has a Soviet-type of Government. This 
democratic republic comprises the northern part of the former 
State of Tongking and the northern part of Annam. It is no longer 
a part of the French Union. The Government of the republic is 
organised along typical Communist lines. The decision taken at 
Geneva in 1954 to reunite North and South Vietnam in 1956 was 
thwarted by South Vietnam, Area: 62,000 sq. m. Pop.—16,000,000. 
Capital—Hanoi. 

WESTERN SAMOA—one of the world’s smallest free countries, 
became independent on Jan. 1, 1962. It comprises 4 inhabited islands 
en a group in the South Pacific Ocean lying about 2,000 miles S. W. 
of Hawaii. It was a New Zealand Trusteeship under U.N. Area: 
1,133 sq. m. Population—118,500, Capital—Apia, 

UPPER VOLTA—is an inland State in West Africa. It 
has common boundaries with Mali on the west. Upper Volta was 
annexed by France in 1896. It decided in Dee, 1958 to remain auto- 
nomous republic within France Community. Full independence 
outside the Community was proclaimed in 1960. Area : 105,900 sq. m. 
Population—4,467,000. - Capital—Ouagadougou. 

YEMEN—The Imamate of Yemen, now federated with the United 
Arab Republic, is an ancient kingdom, mostly mountainous, which is 
in the south-western part of the Arabian Peninsula. Following for- 
mation of the new United Arab Republic, Yemen federated with the 
new republic on March 8, 1958 but unlike Egypt and Syria retained its 
sovereignty. Area 75,000 sq. m. Pop. 4,500,000; Gapital—Sana. . 

YUGOSLAVIA—is a federal republic of S.-E. Europe in the 
Balkan peninsula and is a federation. comprising the People's Re- 
publics of Serbia, Croatia, Slovakia, Bosnia-Harzagina, acedo! 
and Montenegro. Under the 1953 Constitution, Yugoslavia became a 


y 


federal republic. Executive power is vested in the federal execu- 


time council of 30 to 45 members, elected by and from the federal 
assembly and presided over by the President of the republic who 
elected by and is responsible to the federal assembly. The assembly 


consists of (1) a federal council and (2) a council of producers. Ares: 
98,766 sq. m, Population—18,420,000. Capital—Belgrace. 
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RULERS OR HEADS OF THE WORLD 


Algeria * 
Australia . 
Austria . 
Argentina . 


yprus 2m 
Czechoslovakia 
Denmark 
Ethiopia 
inland 


Greece os 
Guinea Rep, .. 
"Hungary ge 
fran he 
frag He 
India e 
Y indonesia .. 
Iceland 
Ireland 
Israel oe 
Italy a 
Japan A. 
Jordan m 
Korea (S.) .. 
Korea (N.) .. 


Ruler 
Zahir Shah, King. e 
A. Ben Bela 
Viscount de L'Osle, G. G. 
Adolf Schaerf, P. . 
Arturo Illia. oe 
Baudouin,, King 
U. Win Maung, P. 
Joao Goultart, P. 
Dimeter Gefnev, Pi 
Geo P. Vanier, G.G. 
Narodom Sihanouk, King. 
Jorge A. Rodriguez, Pe 
Liu-Shao-Chi, P. 
William Gohallawa, G. a 


O. D. Torrado, P. an 
Archbishop Makarios, P. .. 
A. Novotny, P. we 


Frederick IX, King. 
Haile Selassie I, Emp. 
Urho Kekkonen, P. 


Charles de Gaulle, P. 


Kwame Nikrumah, P. .. 
Henrich Luebke, P. Wt 
W. Ulbricht, P. ve 
Elizabeth II, Q. m 


Paul i. King. oe 
Sekon Toure, P. " 
Istvan Dobi, P. . 
Md. Reza Pahlevi Shah .. 
Nadim Rubeiya, P. A 


5. Radhakrishnan, P, . 
Dr. A. Soekarno, P. ex 


. Aggeir Asgeirsson, P. 
. Eamon de Valera, P. 


Zalman Shagae, P. 
Antonio Segni, P. 
Hirohito, Emperor. 
King Hussain I 
Yoon Bo Sun, P. 
Kim Du-bong, P. 


Executive Head 
Md. Daud Khan, P.M. 


R. G. Menzies, P.M. 
Alfons Gorbach, P.M. 


Theo Lefevre, P.M. 
Ne Win, P.M. 
T. Naves, P.M. 


= Anton Yugov, P.M. 


Lester Pearson, P.M. 
Pho Procung, P.M. 


Chou En-lai, P.M, 
Mrs. S. Bandarnaike, 


Fidel Castro Ruz, P.M. 
Viliam Siroky, P.M. 
Jens Otto Krag, P.M. 
A. A. Wold, P.M. 

Bhti K. Korala itemy 
Georges Pompidue, P.M. 
L. Erheard, Chancellor. 


Harold Macmillan, P.M, 
C. Karamanlis, P.M. 
Sekou Toure, P.M. 


i: Janos Kadar, P.M. 


A. Alam, P.M. 


. Brig. Abdul Karim 


Kassem, P.M. 
J. L. Nehru, P.M. 
D. Kartuwidjaja, P.M. 
H. Jonsson, P.M. 
Sean Lemass, P.M. 


T. D. Ben Gurion, P.M, 


A. Fanfani, P.M. 

Hayato Ikeda, P.M. 
Wasfi-al-Tall, P.M. 
Chung H. Park.P.M. 
Kim II Sung, P.M. 


Laos 
Lebanon oe 
Liberia 
Luxemburg 
Mexico 
VMalaya 
Monaco 
Morgeco 
vNepa 3 
Netherlands 
orway oe 
akistan b. 
Philippines . 
Polard .. 
Portugal H 
Rumania . .. 
Baudi-Arabia 


South Africa 
Spain 
Sudan 
Sweden 
Switzerland 
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Thailand 
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U.S.S.R. 
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VUnited States 
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Setha Khatya 3 
Gen. Fuad Chehab, P. 
W. V. Tubman, P. ‘ 
Charlotte, Grand Duchess. 
Adolfo Lopez Mateos, P. . 
A. H. Syed Putra, K. a 
Rainier III, Prince ^ 
Hassen II, K. 
Mahendra Bir Bikram, K. 
Juliana, Queen. . 
Olav V. King. 5 
Gen. M. Ayub Khan, P. 
D. Macapagal, P. * 
A. Zawadzki, Chairman . 


A. Americo R. Tomas, P. 
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+ Souvana Phouma, P.M. ' 


.. Rashid Karame, P.M. 


. Pierre Werner, P.M. 


. "Tengku Rahman, P.M. 


. J. Jan '& de Quay, P.M. 
. Einar Gerhardsen, P.M. 


` J. Cyrsnkiewica, P.M. 
A. O. Salazar, P.M. 


Gheorghe Gheorghiu-Dej P. Ion G. Maurer, P.M. 


King Saud Abdul Aziz Prince Faisal, Qe 
Charles R. Swart, G. G. .. H. F. Verwoerd, P.M, 
F. Franco, Regent ve. do Regent 
Ibrahim Abboud, P. vis do Regent 


Gustav VI Adolf, K. 
Paul Chaudet, P. 
Nazim el-Kudsi, P. 


King Bhumitohon a 


Habib Bourguiba, P. 


Genl. Cemal Gursel, P, .. 


Leonid I. Brezhnev, P. . 


Tage Erlander, P.M. 


i Khaled el Azam, P.M. 
Sarit Thanarat, P. : 


Ismet Inonee, P.M, 

. N. S. Khrushchev, 
Chairman, Council of 
Ministers. 


Gamal Abdel Nasser, P. .. 


Lyndon Johnson, P. 
Paul, Pope. 


Viet-Nam, N. Ho Chi Minh, P. ye 
Viet-Nam, S. Ngo Dinh Diem, P. .. Pam Van Dong, P.M. 
Yugoslavia .. Josip Borz Tito, P. 
UNITED STATES PRESIDENTS 

Name Politica Name Politics 
1789-97 G. Washington Fed. 1845-19 J. Knox Polk Dem, 
1797-1801 John Adams Fed. 1849-50 Zachary Taylor Whig. 
1801-9 Thomas Jefferson Rep. 1850-53 M. Fillmore Whig. 
1809-17 James. Madison Rep. 1853-57 Franklin Pierce Dem. 
1817-25 James Monroe Rep. 1857-61 J. Buchanan Dem, 
1825-29 J. Quincy Adams Rep. 1861-65 A. Lincoln Rep. 
1829-37 Andrew Jackson Dem. 1865-69 Andrew Johson Rep. 
1937-41 Martin Van Buren 1869-77 U. S. Grant Rep. 


1841 


W. H. Harrison 
1841-45 John Tyler 


Dem. 
Whig. 
Whig. 


1881 


1877-81 R. B. Hayes”? 


Rep. 
James A. Garfield Rep. 


1881-85 Chester A. Arthur Rep. 
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E 41885-89 G. Cleveland Dem. 1923-29 Calvin Coolidge Rep. 
1889-93 B. Harrison Rep. 1929-33 H. C. Hoover Rep. 
1893-97 G. Cleveland Dem. 1933-45 F. D. Roosevelt Dem. 
1897-1901 W. McKinley Rep. 1945-b3 H. S. Truman Dem, 
1901-9 T. Roosevelt. Rep. 1953-61 D. D. Eisenhower Rep. 
1909-13 William H. Taft . Rep. 1961-63 J. F. Kennedy Dem. 


1913-21 W. Wilson Dem. 1963 Lyndon Johnson Dem. 
1921-23 W. C. Harding Rep. $ 
| BRITISH PRIME MINISTERS d 

Sir R. Walpole on S 1721 Viscount Melbourne (Whig) 1884 

Earl of Wilmington (Whig) 1742 Sir Robert Peel (Tory) | 1884 

Henry Pelham ( 1743 Viscount Melbourne (Whig) 1835 

Duke of Newcastle RR ig) 1754 Sir Robert Peel KCN 841 
g) 


Duke of Devonshire (Whig) 1756 Lord John Russ 1846 
Duke of a an MN 1767 Earl of Derby (Tory) 1852 

s RU of Bute 1762 Earl of Aberdeen (Peelite) 1852 
George Gren n "Whi 1768 Visct. Palmerston (Lib) 1855 
Lord Rockingham p 1765 Earl of Derby (Con) 1858 
Earlof Chatham (Whig) 1766 Visct. Palmerston (Lib) 1858 
Duke of Grafton (Whig) 1767 Lord Russell (Lib) 1865 
Lord North (Tory) 1770 Earl of Derby (Con) 1866 


Lord Rockingham (Whig) 1782 Benjamin Disraeli (Con) 1868 
Earl of Shelburne (Whig) 1782 W. E. Gladstone (Lib) 1808 


Duke of Portland (Coal) 1783 B. Disraeli (Con) 1874 
William Pitt (Tory) 1783 W. E. Gladstone (Lib) 1880 
Henry Addington (Tory) 1801 M’aquess of Salisbury (Con) 1885 
William Pitt (Tory) 1804 W. E. Gladstone (Lib) 1886 


Lord Grenville (Whig) 1806 M’quess of Salisb (Con) 1886 
Duke of Portland (Tory) 1807 W, E. Gladstone (Lib) 1892 
Spencer Percival (Tory) 1809 Earl of Rosebery d) 1894 
Lord Liverpool (Tory) 1812 M’quess of Salisbury (Con) 1895 
George Canning der) 1827 A.J. Balfour (Con.) 1902 
Lord Goderich ( 1827 Sir H. Campbell-Banner- 


Duke of Wellington rory) 1828 man (Lib) 1905 
Earl Grey (Whig) 1880 H. H. Asquith (Lib) 1908 
H. H. Asquith (Goal) 1915 Stanley Baldwin (N. Govt.) 1935 
, D, Lloyd George (Coal) 1916 N. Chamberlain (N. Govt.) 1937 
>A, Bonar Law (Con) 1922 W. S. Churchill (Coal) 1950 
Stanley Baldwin (Con) 1928 C. R. Attlee (Lab) 1945 

J: R. MacDonald (Lab) *1924 W. S. Churchill (Con) 1951 
Banley Baldwin (Con) 1924 Anthony Eden (Con) 1955 


J. R. MacDonald (Lab) 1929 Harold MacMillan (Con) 1957 
»J. R. MacDonald (N. Govt. 1981 Sir Alec Dauglas Home 


(Con) 1968 

SALARIES OF THE HEADS OF GOVERNMENTS 
President of U.S.A. ee +» $100,000 per year* 
British Prine Minister .. £10,000 per year - 


"Plus taxable $50,000 for expenses and a mon-texable sum (not exceeding 
$40,000 a year) for travelling and official entertainment expenses. > 
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President India 
Prime Minister of Japan 


m 


Rs. 10,000 per 
-. 110,000 yen per mi 


RULERS OF FRANCE 


First Republic 

National Convention 1792-1795 
Directory 1795-1799 
Consulate % 

Nepoleon Bonaparte 1799-1804 
First Empire 

Nepoleon I 1804-1815 


Restoration of the House of 


Bourbon 
Louis XVIII 1814-1924 
1824-1830 


Charles V 


RULERS OF GERMANY 
Heads of the Reich 


Bourbon Orleans Line id 
1830-1848 


Louis Philippe 

Second Republic 

Louis Napoleon 1848-1852 
Second Empire | 
Napoleon IH 1852-1871 
Third Republic . 1871-1940 
Vichy Government 1950-1944 
Provisional Govt, 1944-1947 
Fourth Republic 1947-1959 . 
Fifth Republic 1959- .. 


SINCE WORLD WAR I... 
Federal Republic MEC 
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F. Ebert 1919-25 Theodor Heuss 9-59 
Paul Von Hindenburg 1925-84 Heinrich Luebke 1959 
Adolf Hitler 1984-45 Democratic Republic Mesrine 
Karl Doenitz 1945-45 Wilhelm Pieck 1949. 
Walter Ulricht isan. 
RULERS OF U.S.S.R. (after revolution) ! 
Nikolai Lenin 1917-24 Georgi M. Malenkov .. 1953-55 
Joseph Stalin 1924-b8 Nikolai Bulganin . 1955-58 
Nikita S. Khrushchev 1958- 
RULERS OF GREAT BRITAIN 
(House of Windsor) 
George V (1910-1936) George VI .. (1936-52) 
Edward VIII x. (1986-1936) Elizabeth II .. (1952- 


POLITICAL ASSASSINATIONS 


1865 Abraham Lincoln, President 
of U.S., April 14. 


1872 Earl of Mayo, Governor- 
General of India. 

1876 Abdul Aziz, Sultan of 
Turkey, June 4. 


1881 Alexander II of Russia and 
President Garfield, U.S. 

1894 Marie F. Sadi-Carnot, Pre- 
sident of France, June 24. 

1896 Nash-ed-Din, Shah of Iran. 


t With emoluments, ete. 


1898 Empress Elizabeth of Ausa 
tria, Sept. 10. 
1900 kumba I of Italy, July 29. 
1901 President McKinley, U. 
1903 King Alexander as 
his wife Draga of Serbia. 
1905 Grand Duke Sergius, Russia. 
1908 King Carlos 
Prince of Po: rud 
1909 Prince Ito Japan, 
1911 Stolypin, 


Premier 
“ath. 


Russia, Sept. 1: 


of 


i Exclusive of allowances. 


# 
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1912 Jose Canalojas, Premier of 
Spain. 
1913 King George of Greece, 
1914 Archduke Francis Ferdi- 
nand of Austria & his wife, 
1918 Czar Nicholas II and fami- 
ly, July 18. 
1919 Amir Habibullah of Afgha- 
nistan, 
1921 Dato, Premier of Spain ; 
Ta Kashi Hara, Jap. Premier, 
1922 J. Narutowicz, ist Presi- 
dent of Poland, Dec. 16; Mi- 
chael Collins, Irish Free State 
1998 Ex Presid t G 
x-Presiden en. Alvaro 
Obregon of Mexico, July 17, 
1930 Premier Hamaguchi, Japan, 
1932 President Doumer France; 
Ki Inukai, Japanese Premier, 
1933 Emir Fai 1, Ki 
3 Emir Faisal, King of Ira 
E 5 on Buea, Rumanian 
emier, Dec. ; Kin i 
Shah, Afghanistan, snc 
1934 Austrian Chancellor Dr. 
_ Dollfuss July 25 ; King Alex- 
ander I of Yugoslavia; M. 
Barthow, Fr. Foreign Minister. 
1936 K. Takahasi, Finance Mi. 


nister, Admiral Saito, Admiral 


Suzuki, Japan. 

1939 Rumanian Premier M, 
Calinescau. 

1940 Leon Trotsky, exiled Rus- 
sian leader, August 21, 

> 
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1945 Mehar Pasha, Premier of 
Egypt, Feb. 24. 

1942 Admiral Darlan of France. 

1946 Ananda Mahidol, King of 
Siam, July 9. * 

1947 Gen. Aung San, Vice-Pre- 
sident of Burma and five Cabi- 
net Ministers, 

1948 Mahatma Gandhi, Jan. 80 

1948 Count F. Bernadotte, U.N. 
mediator, Sept. 17; Premier 
Nokrashy Pasha of Egypt. 

1949 Syrian President Hosni 
Ziam, Aug. 14 ; Abdul Hussain, 
Ex-Persian Nov. 4 p.m. 

1951 Ali Razmara, Premier of 
Iran, Mar. 7 ; King Abdulla of 
Jordan, July; Liaquat Ali 
Khan, Premier of Pakistan, 
Oct. 16, 

1955 President Antonio Remon 
of Panama, Jun 2. 

1957 Castillo Armas, President 
of Guatemala, July 26. 

1958 King Faisal & Crown Prince 
of Iraq, Nuri-as-Said, Premier 
of Traq, July 14. 

1959 S.  Bandarnayke, Prime 
Minister of Geylun, Sept. Z5. 
1960 Dag Hammerskjoeld, Secy, 
General of U.N.. Sept. 18. 
1961 Fv-Premier Patrice Lulum- 

ba, Congo. 

1963 John Kennedy, U.S. Presi- 
dent, 


FAMOUS ABDICATIONS 


Bulla, Roman Dictator ES 
A.D. 
Neocletian (Roman E . 
Edward II (England) ^) 1397 
Richard II (England) 1899 
Charles V (Germany) 1555 
Mary Queen of Scots 1667 
Christina (Seden) 1654 
James II (England) 1688 
Charles IV (Spain) 1808 
Nepoleon I (France) 1814 


lonis Philinne (France) 1848 
Isabella I (Spain) 870 
Abdul Hamid II (Turkey) 1909 
Manoel (Portugal) 910 
Pu-Yi (China) 1912 
Nicholas II (Russia) 1917 
Constantine (Greece) 1917 
Ferdinand I (Bulgaria) 1918 

x A.D. 
Wilhelm II (Germany) 1918 
Karl (Austria) 1918 © 
Muhammad VI (Turkey) 1922 
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George: HI (Greece) 1924 
Amanulla (Afghanistan) 1929 
Alfonso (Spain) 1981 
Prajabardhak (Thailand) 1935 
Edward ViH (England) 1936 
Zog I (Albania) 1939 
Carol Ii (Rumania) 1940 
Reza Shah Pehlavi (Iran) 1941 

SOME 
NATO flag—navy blue with 


white ensign. 

Red Crescent flag—with a white 
field is the flag of the Geneva 
‘Convention. It is used in 
place of Red Cross flag in all 
Muslim countries except Iran. 

Red flag—Once a signal for 

battle, now this name is given 

to communist and Soviet 
Russian flags. 

Yellow flag—Flown on a ship 
with persons suffering from 
contagious or infectious 
diseases. 


Red Lion Flag—is the flag of 
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Victor Emmanuel III (Italy) 1946 
1946 


Simeon (Bulgaria) 
Michael (Rumania) > 


Wilhelmina (Netherlands) 1948 
Leopold IH (Belgium) 1951 
Faruk I (Egypt 1952 
Talal (Jordan) 1952 


FLAGS 


Red, Cross flag—is the most 
widely used flag of the Geneva 
Convention. It has Red Cross 
against white background. 

Union, Jack—British National 

ag, 

Old Glory—Flag of United States. 

Flag of distress—Flown upside 
down, 

Pan-American Union Flag—Two 
pointed pennant. 

Railways—A white flag denotes 
that line is clear, and the driver 
can go ahead, red is the danger 
signal and means ‘no advance," 
and green signifies ‘go slow.’ 


the Geneva Convention in Iran. Black flag—is the emblem of 


The flag has a white field. 

United Nations—White U.N. em- 
blem (global map projected 
from the North Pole and em- 
braced. in twin olive branches) 
centred on a rectangular blue 
banner, 


piracy. 
Red flag—To display red flag is 
to defy or dare a battle. 
White flag—is a flag of truce or 
surrender. 


POLITICAL ABBREVIATIONS 


CARE Co-operative for American 
Remittances Everywhere. 

ECAFE Economie Commission 
for Asia and Far Enst. 


ECE Economie Council for 
Europe. A 
EURATOM European Atomic 
Community. 


EFTA European Free Trade 
Association (the Seven), 

E.E.C. European Economie Co- 
mmunity (the Six). 

E.C.S.C. European Coal and Steel 
Commuuity. 


7 


LU 

FAO Food & Agricultural Orga- 
nisation. 

TUND International Monetory 

nnd, 

GATT General Agreement on . 
Trade and Tariffs, ~ 

ICEF International Children’s 
Emergency Fund. 

ICAO International Civil Avia- 
tion Organisation, ^ 

IFG International Finance Cor- 


poration, 
ITU International Telecommuni- 
cation Union. 
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IVAO International Civil Avia- 
tion Organisation. 
IAEA International Atomic 
Energy Agency. 
ITO International Trade Organi- 


sation, 
ILO International Labour Orga- 
nisation 


IMCO Inter-governmental Mari- 
trime Consultative Organisa- 
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tion. 

IMF International Monetory 
Fund. 

IRO International Refugee Or- 
io HE 

MEDO Middle-East Defence Or- 
Sok 

NATO North Atlantic Treaty- 
Organisation. 


OEEC Organisation for Euro- 
n Economic Co-operation. 
SHAPE Supreme Headquarters, 
Allied Powers, Europe. 
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SEATO South-East Asia Treaty 
Organisation. 

SEADO South-East Asia Defence 
Organisation. ` 
UNCIP United Nations Commis- 

sion on India & Pakistan 
(Kashmir). 
UPU Universal Postal Union, 
UNRRA United Nations Relief 
and Rehabilitation Administra- 


tion. 

UNESCO United Nations Edu- 
cational, Scientific and Cultural 
Organisation, 

UNICEF United Nations Inter- 
national Children’s Emergency 


Fund. 
UNCAFE United Nations Com- 
mission for Asia and Far East. 
WMO World Meteorological Or- 
'anisation. 
WHO World Health Organisation. 


AFRICAN STATES 


Algeria 


Angola. 
Basutoland 
Bechunaland 
Burundi 


Camaroun 


Central African Rep. 


Chad 
Congo (Ex-French) 
Congo (Ex-Belgian) 


Dahomey 


Ethiopia 
French Somaliland 
Gaboon 


. 
Gambia 
Ghana 
Guinea 


Independent Sovereign State since 8rd 
July, 1962 
Portuguese Colony 
Under U. K. Government 

o 
Independent 
July 1962 
Independent Sovereign State since 
April 1960 
Independent Sovereign State within 
the French Community since August 


io 
Sovereign State since 


1960 

do do 

do do 
Independent Sovereign State since 
June 1960 
Independent Sovereign State since 
August 1960 


Independent Sovereign State 
Overseas Territory of French Republic 
Ind. Sovereign State within French 
Community since August 1960 
U. K. Colony and Protectorate 
Independent Republic since July 1960 
Independent Sovereign State since 
Oct. 1958 " 
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Ifni 
Ivory Coast 


Kenya 2 


Libaria H^ 
Libya, "e 


Malagasy Rep. 4f. 
Mali Rep. oe 
Mauritania Islamic Rep. 


Morocco 
Mozambique 


Niger 
Nigeria Fedaration 


Portuguese Guinea AN 

Rhodesia & Nayasaland Feda- 
ration E 

Ruanda, 

Senegal 


Sierra Leone 


Somali Rep. 
South-West Africa 


Spanish Guinea 
Spanish Sahara 
Swaziland 


Tanganyka an 


Sudan 

Togo 

Tunisia m 
Uganda se 


Union of South Africa 
U.A.R (Egypt) 
Voltaic Rep. 

Zanzibar 


Spanish Province i <i 
Independent Sovereign State ‘since 
August 1960 

Ind. Sovereign State within Common- 
wealth from Dec. 1963. 4 
Independent Sovereign State 
Independent Sovereign State since 
Dec. 1951 $ 

Independent Sovereign State since 1960 

Ind. Sovereign State since June 1960 

Independent Sovereign Rep. since Nov. 
28, 1960 

Ind. Sovereign State since March 1956 

Ind. Sovereign State since March 1956 

Portuguese Colony 

Ind. Sovereign State since 1960 ‘ 

Ind. Sovereign State within the Com- 
monwealth since Oct. 1960 
Portuguese Colony 

Territory with responsible power over 
wide subjects under U. K. 

Ind. Sovereign State since Ji 1962 

Ind. Sovereign State within the 
Community 

Ind. Sovereign State within the Com- 
monwealth since April 27, 1961 

Ind. Sovereign State since 2 1960 
Territory under the League of Nations 
mandate assumed by the Union of 
South Africa in Dec. 1920 

Spanish Province 

Spanish Province 

Territory under protection of United 
Kingdom 

Ind. Sovereign State within Common- 
wealth since Dec. 9, 1961 

Ind. Sovereign State since Jan, 1956 
Ind. Sovereign State since April, 1960 
Ind. Sovereign State since March 1956 
Ind. Sovereign State within Common- 
wealth since Oct. 9, 1962 

Ind. Sovereign State since May, 1961 
Ind. Sovereign State 

Ind. Sovereign State since August 1960 

pe Sovereign State since Dec. 


HOW THE U. N. WORKS t 


GENERAL ASSEMBLY. One seat, one vote for each of 111 
member countries, Tendency to align in groups : 12 in Communist 
bloc; 18 usually, but by no means re rly, along with the 
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` 
United States ; and about 45 in an Afro-Asian bloc, neutral in the 
cold war but militant in colonial battles, 

President elected annually—Dr. Carlos Sosa Rodriguez of Vene- 
zuela is now the president, Meets in regular session once a year from 
September to December, though the sixteenth session went into 1962. 

Under *Uniting for Peace" resolution (adopted in 1950 during 
Korean War) if the Security Council is paralysed by veto, the Assem- 
bly may meet in emergency session to recommend measures, includ- 
ing armed force, to counter aggression or a threat to peace. 

SECURITY. COUNCIL. Five permanent members (Britain, 
U. S, Russia, France and Nationalist China) each possessing & 
veto. The U.S. has never used her veto, China has used it onc 
Britain three times and France four times. Russia cast one hundre 
and first veto earlier in 1963. 

Six other members, elected by Assembly for a two-year term of 
office, traditionally composed of two Latin American, a Commonwealth, 
a Middle Eastern, and a West and an East European country. 
Russia recently proposed changes of composition to bring in more 
African and Asian countries. Others would like the Council enlarged; 
it remains at 11 while the Assembly has doubled. 

Functions the year round to maintain peace and security. 
Supervises the Disarmament Commission, now argely superseded by 
the 18-nation Disarmament Committee, 

SECRETARY. The executive branch, working on the thirty- 
eighth floor of the U.N. building in New York. Headed by the 
Secretary-General (U Thant), who puts into action the. decisions 
of the Assembly and the Security Council but must also be prepared 
to take the initiative. 

INTERNATIONAL COURT OF JUSTICE. The principal judi- 
cial body of the U.N., sitting at the Hague. Recently gave ad- 
visory ruling that contributions to “peace-keeping” operations 
(above the annual budget) are obligatory on all members, 

TRUSTEESHIP COUNCIL, Supervises the administration of 
certain non-self-governing territories being governed by colonial 
Powers on behalf of the U.N. until they are capable of self-govern- 
ment, Originally 11, only three left—New Guinea and Nauru (govern- 

wed by Australia) and Pacific Islands (governed by the U.S.). 

ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL. Looks after economic 
and social affairs, watches over human rights and co-ordinates the 
activities of the specialised agencies. Eighteen members on Council, 
elected by Assembly. Also four Regional Economic Commissions, for 

Europe, Africa, Asia and Latin America. 


INTERNATIONAL POLITICAL ORGANISATIONS 


RIO TREATY EI Salvador Venezuela 
United States Nicaragua Ecuador 
. Cuba Haiti Colombia 
. Honduras Dominican Rep. Peru 
Mexico Costa Riea Bolivia 


Guatemala Panama Paraguay 


Brazil 
Chili 
Argentina 
Uruguay 


NATO 
United States 
Canada 
Iceland 
Norway 
United Kingdom 
Netherlands 
Denmark 
Belgium 
Luxemburg 
Italy 
Portugal 
France 
Greece 
Turkey 
W. Germany 


ANZUS TREATY 
United States 
New Zealand 
Australia 


SEATO 
United States 

Britain 
France 
New Zealand 
Australia 
Thailand 
Pakistan 
Philippines 


CENTO 
(Bagdad Pact 
opm ; 
Iran 
Great Britain 
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Pakistan 
United States 


COLOMBO PLAN 


Australia 
Burma 

British Borneo 
Cambodia 
Canada 

Ceylon 

India 
Indonesia 
Japan 


Laos 

Malaya Federation 

Nepal 

New Zealand 

Pakistan 

United Kingdom 

Viet Nam 

United States 
(Associate) 


Organisation of 
American States 
(OAS.) 
Argentina 
Bolivia 
Brazil 
Colombia. 
Costa Rica 
Cuba 
Dominican Rep. 
Ecuador 
El Salvador 
Guatemala 
Haiti 
Honduras 
Mexico 
Nicaragua 
Panama 


U.S. A. 
Venezuela 


Warsaw Treaty 
Albania 
Bulgaria 
Czechoslovakia 
East Germany 
Hungary 
Poland 
Rumania 
U. S. S. R 


European Common 
Market 

France 
West Germany 
Italy 
Netherlands 
Belgium 
Luxemburg 


COMMONWEALTH 
Tanganyika 
Trinidad-Tobago 
Sierra Leone 
Nigeria 

Jamaica 

Rhodesia & Nyasaland 
Malaya 

Ghana 

Ceylon 

Cyprus 

New Zealand 


India . 


Canada 
Australia 
Pakistan 
Great Britain 


POLITICAL PARTIES AND GROUPS 
Parties in U.S.A—There are no fundamental differences between 


two major political parties of the United States—the, 


Republican 


and the Democratic. Strictly speaking, two parties cannot be exactly 
classified under the left and the right pattern and there are Conserva- 


tives as well as progressive Re 
progressive Democrats. 


and 


publicans, as there are Conservatives 
Republican Party under Abraham 


* 
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Lincoln's leadership in the nineteenth century, abolished slavery. In 
this century it has come to be regarded as the party of big business 
and conservatism. Democratic Party—In the present century, it has 
vended to represent itself as the party of the small man and of social 
reforms, 

Arab League—Arab States formed a Union by a pact signed in 
Cairo on March 22, 1945 for the purpose of maintaining Arab solidarity. 
The League consists of United Arab Republic (Egypt-Syria), Iraq, 
Jordan, Saudi Arabia, Lebanon, Yemen, Libya, Sudan and Tunisia, 
The League has customs and payments agreements. 

Kuomintang—the Chinese Nationalist Party, formed originally 
by the followers of Sun-Yet-Sen in 1905. The party aims at the 
establishment of a modern, democratic, national State in China. It 
stands for national unity, territorial integrity and a strong central 
government. It insists on full sovereignty of China and the aboli- 
tion of any unequal treaties. The party has now been driven out 
from the mainland of China by the communists and is now confined 
to the Island of Formosa. 

Conservative Party (England)—one of the chief political parties 
of England. It is the successor of Tory Party of the 18th and 19th 
centuries, Traditionally the Taries were the parties of the squire 
and the parson as opposed to whigs, the forerunners of the Liberals, 
who, though led by a group of great landowning families, drew their 
support mainly from the business classes and non-conformists. 

Revolutionary Communist Party—a minor group professing 
Trotskyism, existing in almost all countries. They are left-win| 
communists, more radical and revolutionary than Stalinists, offic’ 
communists, with whom they are in conflict. 

Falangists—the Spanish Political Party founded in 1933 ; based 
on fascism ; emphasized Spanish national tradition. 

P.—Independent Labour Party in England—a smal! semi- 
radical group in British Labour with a Marxist programme—stands 
between Labour Party and Communists. 

Communist Party—is the world organisation of Marxist Socia- 
lists which once operated through branch national parties very loose- 
ly affiliated to the Communist International or “Comintern’, now 
abolished by the order of Stalin. The ‘International’ has again been 
revived under the name of ‘Cominform’, which is said to be the com- 
SES Information Bureau of Communist Parties of nine countries of 

'urope. 

Fianna Fail—De Valera's radical Nationalist party in Ireland, 
a Labour Party (England)—Tt is the British Socialist Party com- 
posed of Trade Unions, Socialists and Co-operative Societies which 
came into official existence in 1908. Tt aims at bringing about, by 
legislation, changes which will benefit the poorer classes. Nationali- 
zation of basic industries and public utilities is the main programme 
of the partw The party's policy is not based on Marxism—instea 
it is derived from the ethical idealism of the labour, co-operative mad 
radical movements and the practical rationalism of Fabianism. 

French Parties—(1) Mouement Republican Populaire (M.R.P.) 
is a bulkwork against communism and its programme has been 
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moderately leftist in character and at the same time it contains strong 
catholice elements. The party stands for limited nationalizatioE, 
collective bargaining, full employment and development of expo! 
e Radical Socialist Party is a left centre party. The pa 

yours constitutional reform and better distribution of taxes B 
reform of social security. (3) Independent Republicans are solidly 
devoted to defence of free enterprise. (4) Socialist Party. 

Liberal Party—Liberal Party of England which developed out of 
the whig party in the 19th century, stood for parliamentary reform, 
individual liberty, freedom of speech, of the press and of worship, for 
Laisser-faire and for international free trade. Towards the end of the 
19th century, liberal party modified its views on laisser-faire to 
ensure minimum living standards for working class and laid the 
foundation of what we call today the welfare state. 

Anti-Fascist People's Freedom League, Burma (A.F.P,F.L.)— 
is the national organisation of the Burmese people, started by its Pre- 
sident, late General Aung San who organised Burmese insurrection 
against Japan in early 1945. 

Popular Front—Political Party in different countries composed 
of communists, socialists and other democratic parties Ag! 
Fascism and Nazism. 


INDIAN POLITICAL PARTIES 


Indian National Congress—The object of the Indian National 
Congress as adopted in 1948 is “the well-being and advancement 
of the people of India and the establishment in India by peaceful and 
legitimate means of a Co-operative Commonwealth based on equality 
of opportunity and of political, economic and social rights and aiming 
at world peace and fellowship.” The Congress advocates a democra- 
the secular Government with a welfare State as the goal. A. I, C. 0; 
has in 1963 advocated ‘democratic socialism.’ , 

Communist Party of India—Organised in its present form in 1934, 
the party moulds its policy with reference to the policy of Russia 
in international affairs. rather than according to the conditions nbe 
taining in India. They, follow orthodox international communist line. 


struggle for the victorious anti-imperialist and agrarian revolution 
for complete national independence. for the establishment of #4 
people’s democratic State led by the working class, for the realisa- 
tion of the dictatorship of the proletariat, and the building up 
socialism according to the teachings of Marxism and Leninism” | 
Proja. Socialist Party—formed by the fusion of the Socialist 


Forward Bloc—came itno existence in 1938 when Subhas 
Bose sought to rally leftists against the Congress orthodoxy. It 
favours a programme of direct action and repudiates all comprom ses. 
The party’s objective now is the establishment of a Socialist State 
in India with complete severence of relations from the Brit 
Commonwealth. 
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Forward Bloc (Marxist)— This is a group which has severed its 
connection with the parent body and formed a new party on 
Jantary. 23, 1950. The Desh Sevak Party of Punjab merged into it. 

Bharat Sevak Samaj—a new national organisation brought into 
existence as a result of Government initiative. It is a scheme evolved 
to rally all patriots for the task of quickly building up economie 
strength of the country, promoting the social well-being of the 
community and mitigating privations and hardship of its less- 

voured sections. It is not a political organisation. It welcomes 
into its fold men of all thoughts, save those who believe in destroying 

e present order of things by violent methods and those who want 
communal and sectarian idealism, 

Scheduled Caste Federation—It was established by Dr, 
Ambedkar. It has no political or economic platform. It had cen- 
tred all its agitation on demanding extraordinary privileges. After 
Partition, it changed its outlook. 

Hindu Mahasabha—The aim of the Mahasabha is the protection 
and promotion of all that contribute to the advancement, strength 
and glory of Hindu Rashtra, Hindu culture and Hindu polity, and 
as a means to that end, to achieve Hindu Raj and re-establish the 
integrity of the State of Bharat by constitutional means. 

Peasants and Workers Party—The party's programme includes 
"severance of all connection with British imperialism, abolition of 
landlordism without compensation, confiscation of foreign capital 
invested in banks and industries,” The programme also urges 
nationalization of big industries, banks and insurance companies and 
to perpetuate the een social injustice by believing in 

ie re-organisation of States on a linguistic basis. This is a Marxist- 
minnist Party following the guidance of Cominform. 

Rastriya Swayam Sevak Sangh—It was started in 1925. Its 
objects are the military training of the Hindus, development of social 
consciousness and building up of character, and promotion of physi- 
cal, intellectual and moral well-being of the Hindus and the 
establishment of Hindu Rashtra. The party has now stated its main 
objective as revival of Hindu culture. 

Akali Dal—A politico-religious party of a section of the Sikhs, 
It aims at the establishment of a Punjabi Suba as a homeland for 
= Sikhs within Indian Union and advocates the adoption of Guru- 

ukhi language as State language for the Punjab State. 

Socialist Republican Party—was started by late Sarat Chandra 
Bose in 1948 with the object 'of complete independence of India free 
from all foreign influences. The setting up of Socialist Republie on 
the linguistic basis and the establishment in the country of a Union 
of Socialist Republics are the main objects of the party. 

Sarvodaya Samaj—a fellowship of those who believe in the 
Gandhian ideals. It is not an organisation but a voluntary brother- 
hood of constructive workers who have faith in Gandhian ideals of 
truth and non-violence, Its central idea is the insistence on the 

urity of meahs in the same way as that of ends. Khadi, Harijan up- 
ift, service to Adiuasis, leprosy relief work and Peng of com- 
munal harmony form the main activities of Samaj. 
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, Revolutionary Socialist Party of India—preaches Marxist doc- 
trine and wants to establish a socialist State in India ýh 
revolution, 

Revolutionary Communist Party of India—Another Marxist 
party in India which calis itself Leninist, and characterizes Con- 

ess as bourgeois organisation. It is anti-Soviet with Trotskyite 
leanings 

Kishan Party—is a peasant movement with socialistic outlook 
Its programme is the amelioration of the Indian peasants. Though 
separate from the Congress, its programme is identical with 
Congress. 

Bharatiya Jan Sangh—a political party founded in 1951 by Dr. 
Shyama Prosad Mukerjee. It believes in Akhand Bharat and also 
demands a more stiff attitude towards Kashmir question, 

Al! India Muslim Majlis—Progressive Nationalist Party of 
Muslims, was opposed to creation of Pakistan and are supporters of , 
Congress ideals. 

Jamiat-ul-ulema-Hind—An organisation of Moslem divines and 
religious teachers. It has always supported the political programme 
of the Congress. It was a supporter of Indian independence on reli- 
gious grounds. It has now dropped its politica] programme. 

Shia Political Conference—represents Shia Moslems and is the 
most important minority among the supporters of the Congress, 

Momin Ansar Conference—lts main policy has centred on op 
sition to Muslim League and to Pakistan, The Conference is the fall 
supporter of the Congress politics. 

Swatantra Party—At the time of the formation of the party, 
its sponsors declared—“Social justice and welfare can be reached 
more certainly and properly in other ways than through the techniques 
of the so-called socialism, We hold social justice and welfare should 
not be sought to be brought about by violence or State compulsion with 
all necessary accompaniments of injustice, expropriation and repudia- 
tion of obligations but must be brought about into being by the 
spread of doctrine of trusteeship adumbrated by Gandhiji.” 

Dravida Munnetrz Kazhakam—A party of South India consisting 
mainly of non-Brahmins, who are against the dominion of North India 
and the superiority of the Brahmins. They want to create a separate 
State in the South. « 


POLITICAL TERMS 


Absolution—A system of Government where hereditary ruler, 
usually a king, has complete power to decide country’s internal an 
external policy without having to consult anyone. 

Amnesty—An act of government granting exemption from cri- 
minal prosecution and punishment, i 

Ambassador—High ranking minister representing his govern- 
mont in a foreign country. e 
Appeasement—A policy of pacification or yielding to the 
demands of a potential enemy rather than opposing him by force. 
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^ Apartheid—is a South African word, literally meaning 
the eseparation of the black from the white races in South 
Africa, The process is also known as segregation (literally, sepa- 
rated from the block), affects the movements of non-whites, restrict- 
ing their choice of residence, property, choice of occupation and 
marriage. It is to-day the policy of the governing National Party 
of South Africa. 

Agent Provoecaterr—A French term for political agent sent 
during political or social conflicts into the adversary’s ranks to pro- 
yoke in the guise of an adherent, incidents and compromising actions, 

Autonomy—in political sense, limited self-government, short of 
independence. The objective test of autonomy is recognition that the 
group may legislate for itself. 

Authoritarian—A term denoting a dictatorial system of govern 


t. 

Anti-Semitism—means opposition to the Jewish race. The move- 
ment became conspicuous in Europe during the last quarter of the 19th 
century. The movement appears to be based on economic rather 
than on religious or political cause. 

Armed Neutrality—is the position assumed by a neutral when 
it serves notice on belligerents that it is prepared to protect its 
neutral rights by force. 

Aristocracy—It means Government by the best. It has come to 
mean the best by birth. 

Autocracy—Absolute rule by one man, 

Autarky—is the idea that a country shouid produce everything it 
requires and so cuts down foreign imported goods. 

Armistice—means agreement between combatants to cease 
fighting. It may be either temporary for the purpose of removing 
the wounded or burying the dead or it may be a preliminary to a 
general peace. 

Anarchism—A political doctrine which holds that every form of 
Government is evil. They want to do away with all forms of State 
and Government and substitute for them free associations of indivi- 
duals or groups without any coercive organisation, without written 
law, police courts, prisons or armed forces. 

Balance of Power—This phrase means the preservation of an 
wquality of strength between countries or groups of countries, The 
idea is that no country shall become too powerful for the safety 
Soo C Militar 1 

Bamboo Curtain—Military, political and propaganda barri 
isolating territory controlled by the Chinese otro belt «d 

Bicameral System— That form of Government which consists of 
fwo separate Houses or Chambers and in which the concurrence of 
both is necessary to the enactment of legislation. Adopted to act as a 
¢heck unon hasty or ill-considered legislation. 

Biological Warfare— Warfare in which living organisms, speci- 
ally disease germs, are used against human, animal and plant life ; 
also warefare involving the use of synthetic chemicals against plants. 

Bhoodan Movement—The rehabilitation of landless agricultural 
workers is the primary objective of Bhoodan Movement. The philo- 
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sophy behind the Bhoodan movement is that all the land belongs te 
God or the community and therefore it must be shared with those who 
are ready to work on it for the community. This movement was 
started on April 18, 1951 by Acharya Vinoba Bhabe. 

Blockade—a term used in international law for the prevention 
of goods entering or leaving an enemy country by land or sea. Neu- 
tral States are affected most by a blockade by sea, for if their ships 
try to approach the ports of blockaded country, they and their car- 
goes are liable to be confiscated by the blockading force. 

Bloc—means an association of legislative members or of poli- . 
tical workers of different parties, formed to support a certain mea- 
sure or Ministry. 

Blue Book—a popular name for an official report, statistica] or 
other government publication which, because of its bulk, is provided 
with a blue cover of stouter quality than the inside pages. 

Bourgeois—a French word for the citizen class, A term used "m 
Marx'ist socialists to mean manufacturers, merchants and people wii 
a business of their own, as opposed to the proletariate who earn A 
hiring only by selling their labour. 

Bolshevism—accepts the doctrine that an irreconcilable antago- 
nism existe between the propertied clase or bourgeois and the pro- 
party-less workers. It invites as inevitable and necessary class war, 
the object of which is the destruction of all classes, except the prole- 
tariate, in whose interest and by whom future society will be orga- 
nised and governed on a communistic basis. 

Brainwashing—means the forcible replacement of one set of 
political ideas by another set, specially through indoctrination or 
mental torture. 

Buffer State—a small State established or preserved between 
two greater States to prevent direct clashes between them. a 

ureaucracy—Government by an elaborate system of administra- 
tive departments and officials, which generally tends to become un- 
wieldy and laborious in its operation. It produces red tape or over 
systematization. Its most frequently charged defects are rigidity, 
conservatism and spirit of routine. 

Capitalism—the economie system founded on free enterprise nnd 
private ownership of the means of production and distribution. 

Civil Disobedience—means refusal to co-operate with Governm 
without, however, using violence. 

Coalition—is a combination of political parties having different 
or opposed interests, effected with the object of carrying through or 
fesisting & particular policy. 

Commonwealth—The Commonwealth is a free association 
of sovereign independent States ; United Kingdom, Canada, Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand, Ceylon, Nigeria, Federation of Malaya, and 
the Republics of India, Pakistan, Ghana and Cyprus together with 
their dependencies. The English Queen is the Queen qf the United 
Kingdom, Canada, Australia, New Zealand, Ceylon and Nigeria ; all 
of whom owe common allegiance to her as she is the symbol of their 
free association in the Commonwealth. Those countries which are 
republics with Presidents as head of the State do not owe allegiance 
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the Queen but accept her as the symbol of free association of 
member nations of Commonwealth. 

Communism—The theory, as expounded b; Marx and Egels 
aims at the creation of a society in which the private owner- 
ship of land, factories, banks, trading houses, etc., is abolished and 
everyone receives what he needs and works according to capacity. 
Commaunists believe that revolution and the use of force are justified 
to bring about the creation of such a society. 

Constitutional Monarchy—a system of Government where the 
King’s political power is limited by the constitution ; usually it means 
“that real power of the country rests with the elected parliament, 

Constituent Assembly—is an assembly convened tor the purpose 
of drawing up & constitution, but it comes only—and this is the vital 

joint—after there is a breakdown in the existing machinery of 
Government and a change has been brought about in the status quo. 

Condominium—a territory over which responsibility is shared by 
two administering powers, 

Conscientious Objector—a person who refuses to enlist in the 
military service on moral or religious grounds. 

Contraband—goods or merchandise, the importation or exporta- 
tion of which is forbidden ; in war time, applied specially as between 
neutrals and belligerents, 

Cold War—a struggle between two nations or groups of nations 
waged by use of political and economic strategy, propaganda and 
other measures short of armed combat, 

Colony—a territory permanently settled by people from another 
land. A measure of internal self-government may be granted to a 
colony. It may then become responsible for its own social policy— 
Jabour, education or housing. But the mother country or Colonial 
Power still maintains the right to veto (forbid) acts passed by the 
local Government. 

Corporate State—a. State organised politically on the basis of 
vocational corporations instead of territorial units. A corporate Par- 
liament does not consist of representatives of territoral constitu- 
encies but of delegates of professional corporations who are sent to 
the Parliament according to the quota system. 

Corridor—a strip of the territory of one State running through 
that of another, usually to give access to the sea. 

Coup D'etat-—applies to deliberate action to seize power, under- 
taken by a group of relatively minor authority; also applies to 
a bold measure of a Government to prevent supposed or actual danger, 

Democracy—It is derived from demos (people) and Kratein (to 
rule). Hence it means Government of the people, a principle 
which Abraham Lincoln extended to Government of the 
people, for the people. The ancient Greeks practised a form 
of direct democracy. That is, all the people voted for or 
against lawsa That was all right for small City-States, but in 
our modern States with their large population the indirect method is 
more suitable—the passing of laws by representatives elected by the 
people. The Western democracy is based on the principle that at 
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certain intervals the population can choose between two or more 
political parties, e 
Diarchy—a form of government in which the supreme power of 
the State is vested in two bodies or persons. 
Diehards—extremely orthodox and unbending members of a 
party; it was specially applied to the members of the Conservative 


party. 

Dictatorship rale by one man who, in deciding what to do about 
internal or external affairs of the country he controls, does not have 
to consider or consult anyone but himself. 

Diplomacy—art of negotiation specially between countries, 
Each country possesses a diplomatie service to carry on negotiation 
with foréign countries, Some diplomats, such as ambassadors, mi- 
nisters, envoys, ete., go abroad and live in a foreign capital to keep 
in touch with the Government. Their business is to watch over in. 
terests of their country and to send regular reports upon all that | 
concern it. 

Disarmament—means the lowering or reduction of armaments 
and armed forces. Disarmament can be unilateral (one sided), mean- 
ing, the decision by one nation to cut its armed forces without waiting 
for other countries to follow suit; or multilateral. In the latter 
case, a combination of States decides to reduce armed forces to 8 
set pattern. Disarmament now usually implies world disarmament 
under controls—that is, with a form of inspection to ensure that any 
country which says it is disarming is really carrying out its word, 

Dollar Diplomacy—a nickname for the foreign policy of U.S.A. 
for expanding American financial and commercial interests abros 
under the guise of promoting international friendsship. 


Electoral College—any body of electors limited in number, meet 
ing in one place to choose a publie official. 

Espionage—a French word which expresses more than English 
word ‘spying’, it implies an organised system. 

Extra-Territoriality—a legal fiction that foreign diplomats and 
diplomatie agencies are outside the country of residence in spite 
of physical presence. Embassies, etc, form foreign islands, 80 
n speak, within the territory of a State. They are not subject to its 
aws. 

Extradition—surrender of a fugitive from justice by one country: 
or State to the authorities of another, 

Federation—a system of Government in which smaller States or 
the provinces of a State, hand over certain powers to a Cen 
Government, such as foreign policy, defence, tariff to a Central 
Government, while controlling over some part of their internal affairs. 

Fellow Traveller—one who sympathises with, and, often, furthers 
the programme or ideals of a group (originally the Communist Party) 
without being a member of the group. " 

Fifth Column—secret supporters of an enemy engaged in 
sabotage or other subversive activity within defence ‘ines. 

Filibuster—means obstructionist tactics in legislative bodies. 

Genocide—a calculated attempt to destroy systematically a 
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racial religious or political group; also an effort to destroy the 
"apguage, religion, or culture of a group. N : 

Gentleman's Agreement—an informal international agreement 
based on a verbal exchange or corespondence, without a treaty or 
eonvention being si d 

Gerrymander—a practice of laying out electoral districts to 
ensure the majority of votes for party in power. 

Guerilla—an irregular warfare, Guerrilla warfare consists to 
attacks upon a regular army by bands of irregular troops, usually the 
inhabitants of an invaded country. 

Hegemony—Leadership ; especially of one State or a group. 

Imperialism—the policy of empire-building and conquests tran- 
scending national frontiers. It now means every policy of conquest 
and colonia! expansion. 

Internationals—the socialist movement in which socialists from 
many countries are united. There have been three such movements 
or Internationals, and each has held several Congresses. First 
International—accepted a programme drawn up by Karl Marx and 
had lasted from 1866 to 1874. Second International, in which there 
was trade union element, was organised in 1889. It sought to com- 
pass the aims of Socialism by constitutional, not revolutionary, action 
and it held several congresses between 1882 and 1930. The Third 
International was organised in Moscow and was revolutionary in 
its aims. It declared in favour of establishing communism by force. 

Iron Curtain—a barrier created by such means as censorship 
and prohibition, of free travel to isolate Russian-controlled territory 
Tom outside contacts ; hence, any similar barrier against communi- 
cation. 

Joint Responsibility—the guiding principle of the Cabinet sys- 
tem of Government. Although every Minister is in charge of a parti- 
cular portfolio, all Ministers are jointly responsible to the legislators 
and a vote of no-confidence against one is a censure on all. 

Lame Duck—members of the legislature who fail to get re-elected 
but continue to function as legislators until the new legislature meets, 
are known as Lame Ducks. The term Lame Duck was first used in 
the United States, 

Leftist—one who belongs to a radical or revolutionary party ; 

e also one who holds or advocates ultraliberal principles. 

Lend-Lease—The system of lending and leasing supplies and 
installations to each other, developed by the allies in the World War 
IL It was started by President Roosevelt. 


Marxism—the socialist doctrine following the theories of Karl 
Marx. His ideas are that all wealth is produced by labour and should 
go to labour. The labour is deprived of its fruits by the capita- 
list ; sothe worker must prepare for class war in which capitalism 
will be destroyed. An essence of his theories is that history is 
largely determined by economic forces. 


McMalfon Line—is the Indo-China border area, The Line was 
drawn in 1914 at a British-Tibetan-Chinese conference and named 
after a British administrator. Communist China, which has absorbed 
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Tibet, repudiated the MeMahon Line as delimiting her border with 
India. India insists that it is a legitimate and legal border line? 

Moratorium—a period during which no business engagements 
are completed or. debts or liabilities enforced. A moratorium is 
declared by the Government in times of a financial crisis. 

Most-Favoured Nation Clause—a clause customary in treaties 
of commerce, whereby signatories undertake to extend automatically 
to the other party any reduction in tariff or other econuimic favour 
which they may in future accord to any other country. Thus, if a 
country at a later date grants a tariff reduction in respect of some 
articles to some other country, this will also apply to all the coun- 
tries with which it had previously made trade treaties, 

Nationalization—taking management by the State of trades 
and industries, ete., with or without compensation, £e, changes from 
private to State ownership, 

Non-aggression Pact—a treaty between two cr more States pled- 
ging each not to attack the other and to settle their disputes by nego- 
tiation or arbitration, 

Non-intervention—generally, the principle of abstaining from 
interference with the internal affairs of other nations, It rests on 
the recognition of sovereignty as the permanent factor in inter- 
national relations and is one of the most often involved principles 
in the policies of the world. 

Neutrality—in international law, the condition of a State abstain- 
ing from participating in a war between other States and maintainin, 
an impartial attitude in its dealings with the belligerent States, wi 
the recognition of this impartiality by the warring States. 

Opposition—Freedom to oppose the existing Government is fun 
damental to democracy and the British practice of calling the Oppo- 
sition “His Majesty’s Opposition” on the analogy of “His Majesty's 
Government” is a recognition of the fact that the opposition is as 
loyal and essential to the State as the Government. 

Ordinance—that which is ordained by authority. Ordinance is 
an act promulgated by the Chief of the State without carrying 
through the legislature of the country. 

Panch Shila—five principles of co-existence jointly enunciated 
by Jawaharlal Nehru and Chinese Prime Minister Chou En-lab 
The principles are (1) mutual respect for one another's territorial in- 
tegrity and sovereignty, (2) non-aggression, (3) non interference in 
one another's internal affairs, for any reasons of economie, political or 
ideological character, (4) equality and mutual benefit and (b) peaceful 
co-existence, } 

Plebicite—a direct vote by the voters of a country or district on 
a specific question. In the usual election, the people vote "for 
or against the Government on all the policies for which it stands; 
in a plebicite or referendum they vote only on one particular question. 

Prize Court—This is a court of law set up in time of war to 
decide whether a ship and its cargo captured by the revy is a lawful 
prize or not, If it is decided that a captured ship is enemy pro) 
or a cargo is contraband, they are sold and the proceeds are i 
buted among all members of the navy at the end of the war. 
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~, Pacifism—opposition to war or military force in any form. 
Pacifists believe that all international disputes should be settled by 
arbitration. The various movements towards world peace are not 
necessarily wholly pacifistic, as they often advocate defensive war 
and oppose only aggressive war. x 

Pi " Purse—in England allowance from civil list for personal 
use of the Sovereign, 

Prohibition—Government action which prohibits by law the 
manufacture and sale of intoxicating liquors, except for medical or 
sacramental use. 

Plural Voting—the system of allowing a person to cast more than 
one vote in the same election. The voter is eligible to vote in more 
than one constituency by virtue of its special position, ie. a city and 
a university vote by the same person. 

Provincial Autonomy—the system (specially in Indian Consti- 
tution) under which States enjoy complete autonomy as far as the 
Btates subjects are concerned and have concurrent urisdiction with 
the Centre on subjects of common interest. 

Proportional Representation—is the method used in an election 
by whicli the votes are so counted that each party has representation 
in the elective body in proportion to its strength, so as to ensure the 
representation of minorities. 

Protocol—the rough-draft of a diplomatie document on which 
diplomatie transactions tentatively commence. 

Privileges, Parliamentary—“The sum of peculiar rights enjoyed 
zi each House collectively às a constituent part of the High Court 
of Parliament, and by members of each House individually, without 
which they could not discharge their functions and which exceed those 
possessed by other bodies or individuals.”—Erskine May. 

Pogrom—a Russian word for ‘devastation’, a term for mass 
raids on Jewish Quarters in Tsarist Russia in which killing, looting, 
raat were practised. They were later introduced into Germany 

y Nazis. 

Public Relations—the activities of a corporation, Government, 
or other organisation in building and maintaining good relations 
with the general publie or with special groups. 

Proletariate—the wage-earning class of a community collectively, 
$e., property-less class dependent on sale of labour. In Marxism, the 
proletariate is opposed to the bourgeoisie, the employing class, and 
will eventually overthrow it. . 

Polithureau—the shortened form of political bureau, which is the 
leading hody of communist parties. The communist party of Soviet 
Union has a Politbureau which is regarded by many as real Govern- 
nient of Russia. Every communist party in whatever country has a 
Politbureau. 

Public Utilities—Electric light, gas, telephone, street car and 
other services of use to all members of the community. 

Quislings*—local traitors, named after the Norwegian traitor, 
Major Quisling, who betrayed his country to the Germans ; specially 
those who quietly prepared the way for Germany in her neighbour- 
ing countries. f 
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Racism—the assumption that certain races are naturally bu) 
z others, also any doctrine or programme based on such an assı 
jon. 


Reds—a slang term for revolutionaries, special by communists, . 
derived from Red Flag, the traditional symbol of revolt. 

Republic—a country where the head of the State is a President 
and mot a King. f 

Residuary Powers—In Federal Constitution where the powers 
are divided between the federal Centre and the federátion States or 
units under a system of three lists—federal, State or provincial and 
concurrent. Powers relating to new. spheres of administration not 
covered by either of the three lists are known as residuary powers. | 

Responsible Government—where Government is responsible’ to: 
Parliament for everything it does, and when it must resign if it loses, 
confidence of Parliament. 4 

Sabotage—At first this word was confined in its meaning to 
cious waste or destruction of an employer's property by worki 
as a means of enforcing demands in labour disputes. Now it. 
ing applied more broadly, to define any malicious crippling or 
truction of property, especially as practised by foreign secret y original 
or sympathisers for the purpose of damaging military equipmember of 

Sanctions—coercive measures taken to ensure fulfilment/l'hne mem- 
ternational treaty obligations. Sanctions were provided in tj 
nant of the League of Nations against countries resorting td It was a 
defiance of the Covenant. U.N. Charter also provides for sisia agreed 
though it does not use the word ‘sanctions’. uary 1950 

Self-determination—means the principle that every 4 Zealand, 

ple or nation ought to have the right to determine the questirak pro- 
its independence, its form of Government and its political destin, meet- 

Splinter Group—in politics, a group broken away from a larga 
original organisation. a 

Straw vote—unofficial polling of public opinion. her 

Syndicalism—A. socialist movement aiming at trade union socia- d 
lism instead of State Socialism 4 

Scorches Earth—a wartime policy of destroying all resources | 
when defending forces have to withdraw before the invader, : 

Tammany Hall—a name given to the Democratic Party's orga- , 
nisation in New York city, which sprang from Tammany Society of 
1805. One of the famous political machines of American! history— 
very influential in New York city and State politics, also in the 
Democratic party on a national seale. 

Theocracy—a State governed by God or priests. 

Totalitarian—a belief in the complete centralization of Govern-* 
ment control under the political group and suppression of other 
parties. ) 

Total War—denotes the present form of war in which the dis: 
tinction between combatants and non-combatants is fast disappearing. 

Trusteeship—administration by a member of the United Nations 
of an area not yet ready for self-government. 1 

Ultimatum—final statement of demands, rejection of which is 
assumed to lead at once to breaking-off friendly relations and to war. 
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*. Unilateral action—action taken by one party to an agreement 
out consulting the other parties in international affairs. 
Underground—organised, secret opposition to the Government or 

force in power. 

V. E. Day—Victory in Europe, May 8th, 1945, the day of the 

official end of the European phase of the World War II. 

V. J. Day—Victory in Japan, August 14, 1945, the day making 
the end of the war in Japan. 
Whigs—old name for English liberals, no longer in use... It was 

the description of liberal party in English Parliament after 1680. 
Veto—The term is mostly used today with reference to the 

United Nations. ‘Veto’ in Latin for “I forbid it"; it was the word 

used by the Roman magistrate when invoking the law against some 

action. In the United Nations, only the five permanent members out 
in the eleven members of the Security Council have the power 

St: toto, which prevents a decision being taken even if every other 

ber is in favour of it. 

Welfare State—a State, that by its concern with publie health, 

nce against sickness and unemployment and similar measures, 

es a large pete a ipak hr raih Jp for the pellets: otia PA 
ip—a member of a political party assigned to the tas| 

ERA, \g up members of that party to ensure their votes and to hold 

ine with the party policy. 


diplomatic tal Thinking—signifies optimism, not always founded on 


by Fits BO document directed to some public officer or private 


which tj; Commanding him to do a certain act therein specified. 

hite paper—is a colloquial term for a Government report, 
yement of policy or similar documents which are not of sufficient 
raigé¢kness to require the stout blue cover which is used for Blue Book. 


PLANS, POLICIES, TREATIES, ALLIANCES, COUNCILS, 
CHARTERS, CONFERENCES, ETC, 


Anzus Treaty—was signed on Sept. 1, 1951, under which members 

acknowledge that an attack in the Pacific against any will involve all. 
a and a to “act to meet the common danger.” Members are: U.S 
New Zealand and Australia, 

Atlantic Charter—a joint declaration made by Roosevelt and 
Churchill on August 14, 1941, stating (1) No aggrandisement, terri- 
torial or other. (2) No territorial changes without expressed wisb 
of the people concerned. (3) Right of all people to choose the form 

"of their own Government. (4) Restoration of sovereign rights and 
Mf goverment to those who have been forcibly deprived of them. 

) Access on equal terms to trade and to raw materials of the 
un (6) Fullest collaboration between all nations in economic field. 
(7) Final y of the whole world after destruction of Nazi tyranny. 

-~ Arab gue—The Arab States formed a Union by a pact signed 
in Cairo, March 22, 1945 for the uen of maintaining Arab soli- 
darity. The League consists of Egypt, Iraq, Jordan, Saudi Arabia, 
Syria, Lebanon, Yemen and Libya. Provision was made for admis- 
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sion of the Arab portion of Palestine upon achievement of independ- 
ence. The League’s Council approved customs and payments agzee- 
ments on Sept 7, 1958. EORR 

Benelux—this is the combination of three countries— Belgium. 
Luxemburg and the Netherlands, which have established a complete 
Customs Union among themselves. No longer are there any tariff 
barriers between these three countries. All three are now together 
called Benelux. 

Bandung Conference—the meeting of the Representatives of 30 
African and Asian nations held at Bandung, Indonesia, April 18-24, 
1955. The aim was to promote economic and cultural co-operation 
and to oppose colonialism. This was more or less achieved in an at- 
mosphere of cordiality. 

Brussels Paet—the pact was signed in March 1948 by bai 
France and the Benelux countries. It is a military defence 
and also equally an economic co-operation pact. It pledges all five 
countries to cease from bilateral injury to one another and to enlarge 
their commercial exchanges. 

Central Treaty Organisation—is the outgrowth of the Bagdad 
Pact which set up the Middle East Treaty Organisation. CENTO 
was formed in August 1959 after Iraq, one of the five original 
members of MEO, withdrew. U. S. is not directly a member of 
CENTO but has pledged to cooperate in mutual defence. The mem- 
bers are United Kingdom, Turkey, Pakistan and Iran. 

Colombo Plan—This plan began on July 1, 1951. It wasa 
six-year plan of economic aid to South and South-East Asia agreed 
on àt the British-sponsored Conference at Colombo in January 1950 
by Great Britain, Australia, Canada, Ceylon, India, New Zealand, 
Pakistan. Later, Malaya, Singapore, North Borneo, Sarawak pro- 
mised co-operation. Burma and Indonesia sent observers to meet- 
ings of Consultative Committee in London. The Project will raise 
21,368 million, helped by Governments, raised by bank loans, contribu- 
tions, etc., to support mills, powers plants, railways, irrigation, other 
capital goods, thus combating poverty and communism. Uni 
States is not a participant, but will consult on Point Four Funds in 
Asia. The International Bank of Reconstruction and Development 
will cooperate. Britain will contribute £100,000,000, Canada and 
Australia each voted £25.000,000 for the first vear 

Comicon—counterpart of European Common Market, Started ifi 
the communist countries. 

Common Market—This is an agreement (known as Treaty of 
Rome, also known as European Economic Community) between six 
European nations, France, West Germany, Italy, Belgium, Luxem- 
burg and the Netherlands, to abolish all economie barriers between 
themselves by 1970. The treaty deals largely with economie, 50 
and commercial matters. But its inspiration is also political. 
The treaty itself looks forward to some form of political unity in 
Europe. The keystone of the Common Market structure is a common 
external tariff—i.e., the tax which all six countries will agree upon 
to levy against imports from outside area. It is an economic enter- 
prise with a political purpose—the Unity of Europe. : 
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Commonwealth—is a free association of soverei inde- 
eent States: the United Kingdom, Canada, Australia, New 
Balas, India, Pakistan, Ceylon, Ghana, Malaya Federation, Nigeria 
and Cyprus. The members are bound together by the communi! y of 
ideals and interests. The Queen of England is the Queen of the 
United Kingdom, Canada, Australia, New Zealand, Ceylon ` and 
Nigeria, all of whom owe common allegiance to her and she is the 
symbol of their free 85sociation in the Commonwealth. Those coun- 
tries which are republics (India and Pakistan) with Presidents as 
head of the State but accepts her as the symbol of the free associa- 
tion of member nations of Commonwealth. 

Council of Europe—It was established in 1949 as a forum for dis- 

cussion of European problems. It has 15 members, consisting, of 
inner ‘six,’ Britain, Ireland, Norway, Denmark, Iceland, Greece, 
Turkey, Austria and Sweden. 
3 Dumbarton Oaks Conference—A meeting of the representatives 
of U.S.A., Great Britain, Russia and China held at estate known 
as Dumbarton Oaks in Washington, recommending on Oct. 9, 
1944 the creation of the United Nations, an international security 
organisation. 

Eastern Military Alliance—It is the military organisation of 
Communist States in Europe to offset North Atlantic Treaty Orga- 
nisation (NATO), the Western Military Alliance. 

European Atomic Community (EURATOM)—set up in 1958 to 
give the European Community a powerful nuclear industry for 
peaceful uses. 

European Economic Community (EEC or Common Market)— 
Bet up in 1958. The aim is to eliminate the traditional system of 
economic frontiers between national States of Europe and to 
establish a single market for the other economic resources of the 
members countries. 

-European Free Trade Association (EFTA or Outer Seven)—set- 
up in 1959 by Stockholm Treaty. A loose grouping of seven countries: 
Austria, Denmark, Norway, Portugal, Sweden, Switzerland and 
United Kingdom. Finland is an associate member. The primary 
Object of Efta is to establish free trade in industrial products 
between its members. Individual members continue to follow their 
awn commercial policy towards outsiders, 

European Coal and Steel Community (ECSC)—Common markets 
in coal and iron ore were formally opened in February 1953 and in 
steel in April 1953 by Belgium, Fance, Germany (Federal Republic), 
Italy, Luxemburgh and Netherlands. 

X General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade (GATT)—an agreement 
to which most of the inportant trading nations outside the 
communist block subscribe. e main provisions of GATT, which 


(provision is, however, made for the establishment of customs union 
or free trade areas). Substantial and widespread tariff reductions 
have been negotiated through GATT. 
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Four Freedoms—President Roosevelt in his address to the Zon- 
geena on Jan 6, 1941 defined four essential human freedoms—(1) 
edom of speech and expression, (2) Freedom of every person te 
worship God in his own way, (3) Freedom from want, (4) Freedom 
from fear. The programme was, substantially, incorporated in T 
Atlantic Charter (Aug. 1947). s 

Fourteen Points—The formulation of peace programme presented 
by U.S. President Woodrow Wilson on Jan. 8, 1918, in a message to 
American Congress for an equitable and enduring peace in settle- 
ment of World War I. 

International Red Cross—Two international organisations are 
known respectively as International Committee of the Red Cross and 
the League of Red Cross Societies, both with headquarters in Geneva, 
Switzerland. The first of these is a wholly international agency 
unconnected with any national society, which attempts to 


main- 
tain the basic Red Cross principle of the Geneva Convention; the’ 


second agency is a federation of autonomous national Red 
Societies designed to further cooperation among them. 

Marshall Plan—On June 5, 1947, the U.S. Secretary of Si 
General Marshall, described that hunger, poverty, desperation 
chaos that existed in Vd parts of Europe and declared that, if 
Europe was to be saved, the United States should extend coordinated, 
not piecemeal, aid. This aid should not be a pallisative, but a cure. 
The U.S. could not itself draw up a plan for European reconstruction, 
but if the nations of Europe could get together, the U.S. ought to 
support it as much as practicable. 

Mutual Security Programme—The plan of all economic aids by 
U.S.A. is contained in the Mutual Security Act of 1951, which sanc- 
tions millions of dollars for military, economic and technical assia- 
tance to free nations. A large part of mutual security fund is 
allocated for defence. The remaining fund is used to develop 


manufacturing facilities, to provide technical training and to ensure 


economic stability. ae 

North Atlantic Treaty Organisation (NATO)—a treaty "EG 

on 4th April, 1949, under which members agree to regard an atte 

on one as an attack on all. The members are—United States, C. 

Iceland, Norway, United Kingdom, Netherlands, Denmarks, B 

gaman, Belgium, Luxemburgh, Italy, Portugal, France, ‘Greece, 
urkey. , 

Organisation of American States (OAS)— This organisation was 
chartered in 1948 for cooperation and mutual respect among Ame- 
rican States. 

Philadelphia Charter—was adopted by the International Labour 
Organisation at the Philadelphia Conference on May 10, 1944. It 
declares : that labour is not a commodity ; that freedom of expression 
and E. association is EE to misted. groate in that E 
anywhere constitutes a danger to pros; y everyw! i ha 
war against want requires to be PEL pet with ritenute vigour 
within each nation. 

Point Four—On Jan. 20, 1949 President Truman outlined four 


major courses of action for American foreign policy. The fourth m 


MAN Dh o 
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pol from which the programme took its name, called upon the 
peoples of the United States “to help the free peoples of the world 
through their own efforts to produce more food, more clothing, 
more materials for housing and more mechanical power to lighten 
their burdens. .. . It must be a wide world effort for achievement 
of peace, plenty and freedom.” Point Four is meant to make the 
scientific and technical knowledge of America available to free 
nations for their agricultural and industrial development. In Sept. 
1950 funds became available for a Technical Co-operation Programme. 

Pan-American Union—An international body created by the 21 
American republics, was founded in 1890 as the International Bureau of 
American Republics. A general conference of the member Republics 
is held quinquennially known as Pan-American Conference. The 
Union is financed by its 2I members on the basis of population. 

- Rio Treaty—a treaty signed in August 1947, under which the 
signatory nations pledge themselves, in the event of aggression 
against any one of them, to provide assistance to that nation on 
request. Members are: United States, Cuba, Honduras, Mexico, 
Guatimala, El Salvador, Nicaragua, Haiti, Dominician Rep. Costa 
Rica, Panama, Venezuela, Ecuador, Colombia, Peru, Bolivia, 
Paraguay, Brazil. Chile, Argentina and Uruguay. 

f SEATO—South-East Asia Treaty Organisation was signed 
in Manila on Sept. 8, 1954. If any country within the area designa- 
ted by the treaty is threatened by an armed attack, the members 
must consult together about measures to be undertaken, They 
cannot, however, intervene unless expressly invited to by that country. 
Members are: United States, Britain, France, New Zealand, Austra- 
lia, Thailand, Pakistan, Philippines. 

Versailles, Treaty of—the peace treaty, ending the war of 1914-18, 
concluded between the Allies and Associated Powers and Germany 
on June 29, 1919. It imposed terms on Germany in regard to the 
occupation of Rhineland territory for a period of years, the surren- 
der of Alsace-Lorraine to France and parts of East Prussia to Poland, 
the handing over to the Allies of Germany’s colonial possessions. 
An important feature of this treaty was the establishment of 
Man of Matona, 4 
2 arsaw Pact—the mutual defence treaty signed by the several 
Communist countries—U.S.S.R., Bulgaria, Albania, Czechoslovakia, 
nnd Rumania and Hungary on 14th May, 1955 at Warsaw. The 

lianee was made necessary by the remilitarization of West Germany 
under Paris Pacts of 1954, the treaty is binding for 20 years but 
provides for its lapse as soon as an East-West collective security 
should come into force. A unified military Command was also set up. 

Western European Union (W.E.U.)—It was formally inaugura- 
ted on May 6, 1955 and comprises U.K., Belgium, Frnce, German 
Federal Republic, Italy, Luxemburgh and Netherlands. It origi- 
b i dconomie, social and cultural collaboration and collective 
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- Sovereign Democratic Republic—Indian Constitution, came 
into force on January 26, 1950, resolves to establish a sovereign demo- 
cratie republic. 

The Preamble of the Constitution embodies the resolve of the 
people of India to secure for all citizens : 

Justice, social, economie and political; 

Liberty of thought, expression, belief, faith and worship , 

id aun of status and of opportunity ; and to promote among 
em al 

Fraternity, assuring the dignity of the individual and the unity 
of the Nation. 

Union and its Territory—The following are the States of India, 
each with a Governor as its head, such as, Andhra Pradesh, Assam, 
West Bengal, Bihar, Maharashtra, Gujarat, Madhya Pradesh, Madras, 
Orissa, Punjab, Uttar Pradesh, Kerala, Rajasthan, Mysore, Jammu 
& Kashmir. 

Union Territories are, Himachal Pradesh, Delhi, Manipur, Tripura, 
Andaman & Nicobar Islands, Laccadive, Minicoy and Amindivi Islands, 
Pondicherry, Dadra and Nagar Haveli, Goa, Daman, Diu and Naga- 
land and such other territories as may be acquired, 

Fundamental Rights—Fundamental Rights have been grouped 
under seven heads— 


1. Right to equality. 5. Cultural and educational rights. 
2; Right of freedom. 6. Right to property. 
8. Right against exploitation. 1. Right to constitutional reme- 


4. Right to freedom of religion. dies. 
, Right to Equality—Discrimination against any. citizen on 
genes of religion, race, caste, sex or place of birth is prohibite 
public employment, Constitution assures equality to npn 
for all. It has established social equality by abolition of title, local 


mandamus, etc. 

'' Rights to Freedom—Guarantees (a) Freedom of speech and ex-. 
pression, (b) to assemble peacefully and without arms, (c) to fo 
associations or unions, (d) to move freely throughout India, (e) to 
reside and settle in any part of India, (f) to acquire, hold and dispose 
of properties, (g) to practise any profession, trade or business. 

Religious Freedom—Subject only to public order, mortality, 
health and some other essential provisions, all persons are equa: 
entitled to freedom of conscience and the right to profess, pi 
and propagate religion freely. 


I 


FACER oe ka 


ie 
7 ferm of labour except compulsory service 
j pi rire person shall be unlawfully deprived of 
he property, mevelie or immeranic, 


"| ‘The Indian Constitution alec includes a sot 
E the Strie to undertake within iis means, A 
4 a Wanara. These are intended to arere citisena 
< masae of Wedhus, mire the standard of living, im- 
+ E beaih, previde free and compulsory education for 
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e difference is not merely in their size. The powers given te 
NI Cat not the same. The function of both is to legislate but the 
greater part of this responsibility will be borne by the Lower House. 
A bill has to be passed by both the Houses before it becomes law. 
In case there is a disagreement between the two Houses, a joint 
session of the two Houses is summoned to resolve the dead-lock. The 
opinion of the Lower House will ultimately prevail owing to its 
numerical majority. But it is to be noted here that the procedure 
regarding dead-lock relates only to Bills other than money bills, for, 
as regards money bills the provision of the Constitution is that sole 
power shall belong to the Lower House. Money Bills cannot be 
introduced in the ee of States. They must, as a rule, originate 
in the House of the People. 

JUDICIARY—The Supreme Court of India consists of Chief 
Justice and not more than thirteen judges appointed by the President. 
Judges hold office till the age of 65. 

The Supreme Court decides disputes between the Government of 
India and any State or States or between two or more States involv- 
ing any question of law or fact. Civil and Criminal appeals of a 
certain kind from High Courts will also be heard by it. The Supreme 
Court is also competent to order the enforcement of Fundamental 
Rights. It has also Advisory Jurisdiction by which the President 
can refer to it any question of publie importance. The law declared 
by it is binding on all courts of the country. 

Comptroller & Auditor-General—Articles 148 and 151 provide for 
the appointment of a Comptroller & Auditor-General of India by the 
President to keep watch on the accounts of the Union and the States. 
His duties and powers are prescribed under law, made by Parliament, 
His reports submitted to the President and the Governors of States, 
Em laid before each House of Parliament and the Legislatures of 

tates. 

STATES & TERRITORIES— There are now two classes of ad- 
ministrative divisions—(1) States and (2) Territories. The States 
&re Andhra Pradesh, Assam, Bihar, Maharashtra, Gujarat, Jammu & 
Kashmir, Kerala, Madhya Prdaesh, Madras, Mysore, Orissa, Punjab, 
Rajasthan, Uttar Pradesh, West Bengal and Nagaland. The Territo- 
ries, all of which are centrally-administered, are as follows—Andaman 
& Nicobar Islands, Delhi, Himachal Pradesh, Laccadive, Amindivi and 
Ea Islands, Manipur, Tripura, Dadra and Nagar Haveli, 
Pondicherry and Goa Daman Diu. 

STATE GOVERNOR—The State Executive consists of the 
Governor and a Council of Ministers with a Chief Minister at its head. 
He is appointed by the President and holds office during his pleasure. 
Any citizen of India who has completed 85 years of age is 
eligible for the appointment as Governor. Governor holds office for 
a term of five years unless he resigns earlier. Besides official resi- 
dence, the Governor draws a salary of Rs. 5,500, per month and 
other allowarfees and privileges. In case of Jammu & Kashmir, 
the Ruler of the State is called Sadar-i-Riyasat. 

. The Governor is assisted by a Council of Ministers with 
Chief Minister at the head of the Council to aid and advise the 
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Governor. The Chief Minister is appointed by the Governor and i 
other Ministers are also appointed by him on the advice of the Chfef 
Minister. Ministers hold office during the pleasure of the Governor. 
The Council of Ministers is collectively responsible to the Legislative 
Assembly of the State. 

State Legislatures—In every State there is a Legislature 
which consist of the Governor and the two houses (except in 
case of Assam, Gujarat, Kerala, Orissa and Rajasthan which have 
only one House—the Legislative Assembly). 

Legislative Assembly (Bidhan Sabha) of each State is elected 
by direct election on the basis of adult franchise. The total of the 
Assembly members shall in no ease be more than 500 or less than 
60 chosen by direct election. Its normal life is five years. Some 
seats may be reserved for Scheduled Tribes and Scheduled Castes. 
The Governor may also nominate the representatives of Anglo-Indian 
community. 

The total number of members of the Legislative Council of & 
State is not to exceed one-third of the total members in the Legis- 
lative Assembly of the State but in no case shall be less than 40. This 
is a permanent body; one-third of its members retire every 
second year. Half of its members are elected from local bodies, 
from among the graduates of three years’ standing and teachers 
who have worked at least three years. A third of the members 
are elected by the Legislative Assembly from among non-members 
and the rest are nominated by the Governor from among men of emi- 
nence in literature, art, science or social service. 

Legislative Assembly alone has power to originate money pills. 
The Legislative Council can make only recommendations in respect of 
changes within a period of 14 days of the receipt of the bill from the 
Assembly. This in no way affects the freedom of the Assembly to 


State Judiciary—The Constitution envisages a High Court for 

each State. The High Court consists of a Chief Justice and such other 

judges as the President may from time to time deem it necessary to 

appoint. The Chief Justice of a High Court is appointed by the 

President, in consultation with the Chief Justice and the Governor of 

the State. The procedure for appointing other judges is the 

same except that the Chief Justice of the High Court concerned * 
is also consulted. They hold office until they attain the age of 62 

years and are removable from office in the same manner as a judge 

of the Supreme Court. 

"Under Article 226, every High Court has the power to issue to 
any person or authority, including any Government within its juris; 
diction, directions, orders or writs including writs which are in the 
nature of habeas corpus, mandamus, prohibition, quod warranty ani 
certiorari or any of them for the enforcement of any rights co! ferred 
by Part II of the Constitution and for any other pu High 
Courts have powers of superintendence over all courts and tribunals 
within their jurisdiction. A pey 

"UNION TERRITORIES—In the place of Centrally administered 
part C States, the Constitution (Seventh Amendment) Act 1956 subs- 
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i Union Territories. Union Territories include 
Mood aaa "Pradesh, Manipur, Tripura, Andaman & Nicobar 
Islands. Laccadive, Minicoy & Amindivi Islands, Dadra and Nagar 


i ju, Pondicherry, NEFA. 
Pase Dean & sth Amendment) Act of 1963 creates legis- 


I i i itories. The Act relates to the territories 
of Himachal Pradesh, Manipur, Gos a an dn am Mu. 
cherry, Th ill h: ew legislatures. e Act also provides tha 
v HB il seats alloted to Union Territories in the Lok Sabha 


i maximum of 28. 
seal LATION BETWEEN UNION AND THE STATES—Parlia- 
ment can legislate for the whole or any part of the territory of India 
and the Legislature of a State for whole or any part of the State. 
o law, however, made by the Parliament can be considered invalid on 
the ground of extra-territorial jurisdiction. For the purpose of distri- 
buting legislative powers between the Centre and the States, three 
comprehensive lists have been drawn up. These lists are (1) Union 
List, (2) Concurrent List, (3) State List. t 

The Parliament has *executive power" to make laws in regard 
to the matters mentioned in the first list, i.e., Union List, The Cono- 
current List means that matters shared between Union and the 
States, such as criminal law, civil procedure, preventive dete am 
marriage and divorce, transfer of property other than agricul 
lands. contracts, bankruptcy, etc. vun 

There are 66 items in the “State List.” Some of them are police, 
administration of justice, prisons, local government, public health 
and sanitation, forests, fisheries, ete. The legislature of a State has 
“exclusive powers” to make laws in matters mentioned in this list, 

Jurisdiction over all other matters not mentioned in the Con- 
current and State Lists belongs to the Parliament, This means 
that the Union acquires residuary powers. 

As regards Administrative Relations, the executive powers of 
every State shall be so exercised as to ensure compliance with the 
laws made by the Parliament and any existing laws which apply in 
that State, and the executive power of the Union shall extend to the 
giving of such direction to the State as may appear to be necessary 
for that purpose. 3 

2 Union executive is empowered to give direction to a State 
regarding construction and maintenance of the means of communi- 
cation declared to be of national or military importance. Parlia- 
ment can declare certain highways or waterways to be national high- 
ways or waterways. Union executive can also construct and main- 

in means of communication required in connection with naval, mili- 
ry and air force works. The President may with the consent of 
the Government of the State entrust to that Government functions 
in xen to any matter to which the executive power of the Union 

exists. t 

There i& a provision for the formation of an Inter-State Council 

to investigate and discuss subjects in which States have common 
interest and inquire into and advise upon disputes which may arise 


between the States. i 
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> Zonal Councils have been established by the States Reorganisation 
Act 1956 to advise on matters of common interest to each of five 
Zones into which territory of India has been divided. b 
~ There are also Emergency provisions in ease there is grave crisis 
created by war or internal disturbances in which President can 
E direction to the constituent States as to how their authority to 
exercised. President can suspend from operation several. articles 
of the Constitution. During such period, Union Parliament has 
power to legislate with respect to any of the matters enumerated in 
the State List, | 


ELECTIONS—The ‘superintendence, direction and control of 
elections to Parliament and Legislature of every State and 
of President and Vice-President including appointment of an Elec- 
tion Tribunal, is vested in an Election Commission to be äp- 
pointed by the President. The Chief Election Commissioner enjoys 
conditions of tenure and service similar to those of a judge of the 
Supreme Court. 

There is only one general electoral role for every territo« 
rial constituency and no person is ineligible for inclusion in 
such role on grounds only of religion, race, caste, sex or any of them. 

There is no property qualifications of the voters, Every person 
who is a citizen of India and who is not less than twenty-one years 
of age and who is not otherwise disqualified, is entitled to vote at 
the elections of the House of the People and the Legislative 
Assemblies of States. 

Special provisions for certain classes—Seats shall be reserved 
in the House of the People for (a) Scheduled Castes, (b) Scheduled 
Tribes, (c) Anglo-Indians. 

Seats shall be reserved for scheduled castes and scheduled tribes in 
the Legislative Assemblies of the States. Upto 1970 the President 
can nominate two members to the House of the People to 
represent Anglo-Indian Community if in his opinion it is not ade- 
quately represented. ‘ 


FINANCIAL AND OTHER PROVISIONS—There is a provision 
in the Constitution for setting up of a Finance Commission to make 
recommendations to the President as to the distribution between the 
Centre and the Units of the net proceeds of certain taxes (like the 
income-tax, excise duties, some export duties, ete.,) and the alloca- 
tion between the States of such proceeds, 

The Central and State Governments are required to set up Tes- 
pectively the Conaolidated Fund of India and the Consolidated Fund 
of the States. Al revenues received by the. Government 
of India and the Government of a State are to be credited into their* 
respective consolidated funds. No money is to be appropriated from 
the Consolidated Fund of India or cf a State except in accordance 
with an Appropriation Act passed by Parliament or rhe Legislature 
of the State concerned. Provision has also been made for the estab- 
lishment of a Contingency Fund of India and a Contingency Fund 
for each State to meet unforeseen expenditure, pending proper autho- 
risation by the appropriate legislature. $ 
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Authority of Audit—As for auditing the fi the Constitution 
paovides for the appointment of a Comptroller a Auditor-General 
of India by the President to keep watch on the finances and accounts 
of the Union. It is his responsibility to see that the expenses voted 
by the Parliament or the legislature of a State and laid down in the 
Appropriation Fund are not exceeded or varied. 

TRADE AND COMMERCE—The Constitution provides the broad 
principles of freedom of trade, commerce and intercourse throughout 
the territory of India. Union Parliament and the State Legislatures 
&re, however, authorised to prescribe limitations when there is scar- 
city of any particular commodity or for any other consideration of 
national or publie interest. Subject to these restrictions, the State 
Legislatures are empowered to impose reasonable restrictions on 
the feedom of trade, commerce or intercourse in the public 
interest. Parliament has also power to appoint any authority it con- 
siders appropriate to enforce the foregoing provisions. 


EMERGENCY AND SPECIAL PROVISIONS—If at any time, 
President of India is satisfied that there has arisen a grave emergency 
created by war or external aggression or internal disturbance 
which threatens the security of India or any part of its terri- 
tory, he can by declaration (a) give directions to Constituent 
States as to how the authority is to be exercised and (b) suspend 
from operation several Articles (268 to 280 of the Constitution). An- 
other occasion on which the President can by proclamation assume 
to himself all or any of the functions of the Government of a State is 
in the event of failure of the State’s constitutional machinery. 


OFFICIAL LANGUAGE—Article 343 of the Constitution provides 
that the official languages of India shall be Hindi in the Devnagri 
seript and the form of numerals for official purposes shall be the 
international form of Indian numerals. English which was originally 
to continue as the official language upto January 26, 1965, will, under 
the official Languages Act 1963, continue to be used even after that 
in addition to Hindi. 


AMENDMENTS TO THE INDIAN CONSTITUTION 


y Amendment of the Constitution—Article 368 provides for the 
amendment of the Constitution. The Constitution shall stand 
amended when the Presidenf gives assent to any bill for the purpose, 
after it is passed in each House of Parliament by a majority of not 
less than two-thirds of the members of the House present and voting. 

.The only provision for the amendment of which ratification by the 
legislatures of not less than one-half of the States has also been pres- 
cribed, relates to the Supreme Court and High Courts, the distribu- 
tion of legislatives powers between the Centre and the States, the re- 
presentation of the States in Parliament and the procedure for amend- 
ment of th® Constitution. 

Since the inauguration of the Constitution on January 26, 1950, 
the following amending enactments have been pass 
1. Constitution (First Amendment) Act, 1951—The first amend- 
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ment was made by the Constitution (First Amendment) Act, 1951. 
m this, besides making minor chan: in Articles 15, 19, 88; 87 
174, 176, 341, 342, 372 and 375, it added two new Articles 31A and 
81B and a 9th Schedule. ! 

By an amendment to clause (2) of Article 19, it has permitted 
reasonable restrictions to be imposed by law on the exercise of the 
E of freedom of speech and expression in the interest of friendly 
relations with foreign States or public order or on the ground of 
incitement of an offence. An amendment of clause (6) of Article 19 
has, however, removed from the scope of judicial review, or grounds of 
reasonableness, restrictions imposed on the right of citizens to carry 
on any trade, business, industry or service where such restrictions 
have been imposed with a view to enabling the State to undertake 
any scheme of nationalisation. 

To Article 15, sub-clause (4) was inserted stating that the State 
ean make special provision for the advancement of any socially 
educationally backward classes of citizens or for the Scheduled 
Castes and the Scheduled Tribes. 

Two new Articles, 31-A and 31-B, were inserted. Article 31-A 
provides that no law providing for the acquisition by the State 
of any estate or of any rights therein or for the extinguishment or 
modification of any such rights shall be deemed to be void on tbe 
ground that it is inconsistent with, or takes away or abridges any 
of the rights conferred by any provisions of this Part (TIT). 

To preserve the Zamindary Abolition Acts by various States in 
India, Article 31-B provides that none of the Acts and Regula- 
tions specified in the Ninth Schedule nor any of the provisions 
thereof shall be deemed to be void, or even to have become void, on 
the ground that such Act, Regulation or provision is inconsistent with, 
or takes away or abridges any of the rights conferred by, any pro- 
visions of Part III, and notwithstanding any judgment, decree or 
order of any court or tribunal to the contrary, each of the said Acts 
and Regulations shall continue in force. 

2. Constitution (Second Amendment) Act, 1952—amended 
Article 81 with a view to readjusting the scale of representation in 
the House of the People, necessitated by the completion of the 1951 
census. fa 
8. Constitution (Third Amendment) Act, 1951— substituted 
entry 33 of the Concurrent List in the 7th Schedule by a new ome, 
including food-stuffs, cattle fodder, raw. cotton and jute as addi- 
tional items whose production and supply can be controlled by the 
Centre, if expedient in the public interest. 

4. Constitution (Fourth Amendment) Act, 1955—amende 
Articles 31, 31A and 305 and added a few more entries to the 9th 
Schedule. The amendment to Art. 31(2) provides that „when the 
State compulsorily acquires private property for a publie purpose, 
the scale of compensation prescribed by the authorising legislation 
would not be called in question in a Court. The Artie 31A was 
amended so as to exclude the temporary taking over of a property 
by the State, either in publie interest or to secure its better mana; 
ment, from the compensation clause. The amendment to Art. 05 
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in th ture of a saving clause for laws providin, State mono- 
poles, Bevan new entries were also added to the 9th Schedule, 


7. Constitution (Seventh Amendment) Act, 1956—This Act came 
into force on 1st November, 1956. It was posted for the reorgani- 


6 ong the 
other important Articles Which were affected by this amendment 
were Articles 81 and 82 which were substitut 
Article 131 on the original jurisdiction of the 
Court; Article 168 providing for bicameral legislatures in certain 


s for linguistic mino- 
rities. 

8. The Constitution (Eighth Amendment) Act, 1959 amended 
Article 334 so 


sentation of Anglo-Indians by nomination in the Hous 
and Legislative Assemblies of States, for a further pe 
from January 26, 1960, 


. Constitutio (Nineth Amendment) Act, 1960—amended the 
First Schedule to t ion i i 


n 
he Constitution in order to give effect to the trans- 
fer of certain territories to Pakistan in 


10. Constitution (Tenth » Amendment) Act, 1961— This amend- 
ment incorporates former Portuguese enclaves of Dadra and Nagar 
provides for their administration under the 

ryle-making powers of t e President (Art. 240). 

11. Constitution (Eleventh Amendment) Act, 1961—obviates 
the necessity of a joint meeting of the two Houses of Parliament 
(Art. 66) by forming them into an Electrical College for the elec- 
tion of Vice-President, Tt also amends Art, Tl so as to make it 
clear that thePelection of the President or the Vice-President shall not 
be challenged on the ground of any vacancy for whatever reason in 
he appropriate Electoral College. 


12. Constitution (Twelfth Amendment) Act, 1962—The twelfth 
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amendment was passed in March, 1962, as from December 20, 
1961, the territories of Goa, Daman and Diu became part of thie 
territory of India. From that date also they are, being administer- 
ed as Union Territory in accordance with Article 239 of the Consti- 
tution. And also to specifically include these territories as a 
Union Territory in the First Schedule to the Constitution and to 
amend 240 (1) so as to empower the President to make regulations 
for the peace, progress and good government of these areas. 

18. Constitution (Thirteenth Amendment) Act, 1962—created 
Nagaland as the sixteenth State in the Indian Union. 

14. Constitution (Fourteenth Amendment) Act, 1962—It creates 
legislature in Union Territories. The Act relates to the territories of 
Himachal Pradesh, Manipur, Goa Daman and Diu .and Pondicherry. 
They will have new legislatures on the pattern that prevailed in some 
of the former Part ‘C’ States, The Act also provides that the number 
of seats alloted to Union Territories in the Lok Sabha shall be 
increased to a maximum of 25. 

15, Constitution (Fifteenth Amendment) Act 1963—It makes 
the President of India in consultation with the Chief Justice of India, 
the final arbiter in a dispute about a High Court Judge's age and 
shortens the hitherto dilatory procedure for disciplinary action 
against Government employees. 

16. Constitution (Sixteenth Amendment) Act 1963—empowers 
the States to enact any legislation imposing reasonable restrictions on 
the exercise of fundamental rights in the interest of sovereignty and 
integrity of India. The Act amends clauses 2 and 4 of Article 19 
of the Constitution. It also amends Articles 84 and 173 and the 
forms of oath in the Third Schedule of the Constitution so as to pro- 
vide that every candidate for membership of Parliament or State 
legislatures. Union and State Ministers, members of the Parliament 
and State Legislatures, Judges of the Supreme Court and High Courts 
and Comptroller and Auditor General of India should take oath to 
uphold the sovereignty and integrity of Ingia- 

17. Constitution (Seventeenth Amendment) Bill 1963—hns been 
introduced in the Parliament. It seeks to change the definition of the 
word ‘estate’ in the Constitution, so as to bring within the scope of 
land reforms, ryotwari and certain other types of land that were not 
covered by the State land reform Acts at present, 


INDIAN CITIZENSHIP 


The Constitution of India provides ‘for a single and uniform 
citizenship for the whole of India. But within the territory of 
the Indian Union, descent from Indian parents, or residence for 
a period of five years at the commencement of the Constitution" 
entitles one to be a citizen of India. Displaced per from 
Pakistan are also enabled to become citizens after fulfilling certain 
conditions, Persons of Indian origin residing abroad can also become 
citizens by registering themselves as such with Indian , diplomatie 
or consular agencies in the countries of their residence, No such 
person who voluntarily acquires the citizenship of any foreign State 
is entitled to this right. 


9 4 
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THE CONSTITUTION (APPLICATION TO JAMMU AND 
KASHMIR) ORDER 1954 
C. O. 48] 


The Constitution of India applies to the State of Jammu & 
Kashmir with certain exceptions and modifientions as provided in the 
Constitution (Application to Jammu and Kashmir) Order 1954. 


SCHEDULE 


First Schedule (Articles 1 and 4)—1. States—Andhra Pradesh, Assam, 
Bihar, Gujarat, Kerala, Madhya Pradesh, Madras, Maharashtra, 
Mysore, O. Punjab, Rajasthan, Uttar Pradesh, West Bengal, 
Jammu & Kashmir, Nagaland. 

2. Union Territorries—Delhi, Himachal Pradesh, Manipur, Tri- 
Andaman & Nicobar Islands, Laccadive, coy and | 
Islands, Pondicherry, Goa, Daman and Diu, Dadra & 


Haveli. 

Second Schedule (Part A)—Provisions as to the President and the 
Governors of States. The following emoluments per merisem 
shall be paid to— 

The President és E e 10,000 Rs. 
The Governor of a State P vt 5,500 ,, 
The President and the Governors of the States shall also be paid 
such allowances as were payable respectively to the Governor- 
General of India and the Governors of the corresponding Provin- 
ces immediately before the commencement of this Constitution. 
crat Omitted by the Constitution (Seventh Amendment) 
—(Part C)—Provisions as to the Speaker and the Deputy Speaker 
of the House of the People and the Chairman and the Deputy 
Chairman of the Council of States and the Speaker of the Legis- 
lative Assembly and the Chairman and the Deputy Chairman 
of the Legislative Council of a State. 
vat P ve ns TAN red as to the Judges of the Supreme Court 
D igi E 
Chief Justice of Supreme Court per mensem Rs, 5,000 
Any other Judges of piene Court per mensem , 4,000 
Chief Justice of High rts » 4,000 
Any other Judges High Courts » 8,500 
M art By cc PROVIDE as to the Comptroller and Auditor-Genera} 
india, , 
Comptroller and Auditor-General of India per mensem Rs. 4, 

Third Schedule—Forms of Oaths or Affirmations. 7 

»Fourth Schedule—Allocation of Seats in the Council of States— 
Andhra Pradesh 18, Assam 7, Bihar 22, Gujarat 11, Kerala 9, 
Madhaya Pradesh 16, Madras 18, Maharastra 19, Mysore 12, 
Orissa 10, Punjab 11, Rajasthan 10, Uttar Pradesh Wes: 
Bengal, 16, Jammu & Kashmir 4, Delhi 8, Himachal esh 2, 
Manipur 1, Tripura 1—224. 

Fifth Schedulc—Provisions as to the administration and control of 

Scheduled Areas and Scheduled Tribes. 


`% 
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Sixth Schedule—Provisions as to the administration of Tribal areas 
LI 


in Assam. 
Seventh Schedule—List 1—Union List; List IL.—State List; List III 
Eighth. Soheduls- Las 
ig) c e—Languages: Assamese, Bengali, Gujarati, Hindi, 
Kannada, Kashmiri, Malayalam, Marathi, Oriya, Punjabi, Sans- 
$ krit, Tamil, Telegu, Urdu. 
Ninth Schedule—(Article 31B)—Bihar Land Reforms Act 1950. 
Bombay Tenancy and Agricultural Lands Acts 1948. 
Bombay Maleki Tenure Abolition Act 1949, ete. etc. 


OUR NATIONAL EMBLEMS & 
AWARDS i 


NATIONAL FLAG 


The first national flag in India was hoisted on August 7, 1906 in 
the Parsee Bagan Square, Calcutta. The flag was composed of hori- 
zontal stripes of red, yellow and n. 

"The second flag was hoisted 5 Madame Cama and her band of 
exiled revolutionaries in Paris in 1907. It was similar to the first 
flag with slight modifications. 

The third flag was hoisted ups Home Rule Movement in 1917 
by Dr. Annie Besant and Tilak. is flag had five red and four 
green horizontal stripes and in the left hand top corner (the pole 
end). was the Union Jack occupying one-fourth of the space and 
seven stars in the centre, There was also a crescent and a star ip 
one corner, 

The Tricolour was first born at A.L.C.C. meeting at Bezwada in 
1921 when a flag was shown P an Andhra Mer nnd improved by 
Mahatma Gandhi with the addit jte stripe and charka. 
Though not officially Ate by the Congress, it was hoisted on ali 
Congress occasions. In 1931, when A.LC.C. met at Karachi, a reso- 
lution was passed stressing the need for a national . In the 


National Flag. The colours and their significance remain the same. 
The Dharma Chakra of Emperor Asoka was adopted instead of 


rka. 

The National Flag of India consists of a horizontal tricolour of 
deep Saffron on the top, white in the middle and the dark green at 
the bottom in equal proportions. The ratio of the width of the a 
to the length is two to three. In the centre of the white 
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there is a wheel in havy blue to represent the Charkha. Its 
design is that of the wheel which appears on the abacus of 
the Saramath Lion Capital. Its diameter approximates to the 
width of the white band and its has 24 spokes. The National Flag 
was adopted by the Constituent Assembly of India on July 22, 1947 
and was presented to the nation on behalf of the women of India at the 
midnight Session of the Assembly on August 14, 1947. 


NATIONAL FLAG CODE 


Flag Code—A Flag Code was issued by the Government of 
India, The following are the main Flag Code rules— 
(1) Code prohibits the dipping of the flag to any person or 


(2) No flag or emblem shall be placed above the National 
Flag or to its right. All flags are placed to the left of the National 
Flag if they are hung in a line. When other flags are raised, the 
National Flag must be the highest. 

(3) When the Flag is displayed from a staff projecting hori- 
zontally or at an angle from a window-sill, balcony or front of a 
building, the saffron side shall be at the further end of the staff. 

(4) When the Flag is displayed in a manner otherwise than 
being flown from a staff, the saffron band must be uppermost 
when it is displayed flat and horizontal on a wall, when displayed 
vertically, the saffron band should be on the right with reference to 
the Flag, i.e., it should be to the left of a person standing facing 
it. When displayed over the middle of a street, running east-west 
or north-south, the Flag shall be suspended vertically with the 
saffron band to the north or to the east as the case may be, 

(b) When the flag is carried in a procession or a parade, it shall 
be either on the marching right, that is the flag’s own ri ‘ht, or if 
there is a line of other flags, in front of the centre of the Tine! 

(6) Normally, the National Flag should be flown on all im- 
portant Government buildings as High Courts, secretariats, cora- 
missioners’ offices, collectorates, jails, and the offices of district 
boards and municipalities, The frontier areas may fly the National 
Flag at some special points. The President and the Governors of 
States have their personal flags. 

(7) Use of flag will, however, be unrestricted on certain special 
occasions, such as Republic Day, Independence Day, Mahatma 
Gandhi’s birthday, during National Week and on any other days 
of national rejoicing. Even on such occasions, the normal provisions 
regarding displays of national flag on motor cars shall not be relaxed. 

(8) Use of National Flag or any colourable imitation for the 
purpose of E trade, business, calling or profession or in the title of 
any patent or in any trade-mark or design without the prior permission 
of the Central Government is an offence. 


( NATIONAL EMBLEM 


The National Emblem of India is an adaptation from Sarnath 
Lion Capital of Asoka as is preserved in the Sarnath museum. In 
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the original to mark the spot where the Buddha first prenchéd to 
his disciples, there are four lions, standing back to back, mount- 
ed on an abacus with a frieze carrying sculptures in high relief 
of an elephant, a galloping horse, a bull, and a lion separated by 
intervening wheels (Chakras) over a bell-sh& otus, The 
capital was crowned by the Wheel of Law (Dharma Arcu 

In the national emblem adopted by the Government of Ind 
on January 26, 1950, only three lions are visible, fourth being hidden 
from view. The wheel (Chakra) appears in relief in the centre 
of the abacus with a bull on the du and a horse on the left 
and the outlines of the other wheels Chakras) on the extreme right 
and left. The bell-shaped lotus has been omitted. ` 

The words, Satyameva Jayate, meaning ‘truth alone triumphs’, 
are inscribed in Devnagri script below the emblem, 

The fact that the original Lion Capital designed between 242—* 
232 B.C. was created by Emperor Asoka to hallow the spot where the 
Buddha first initiated his disciples in the eight-fold path of gece 
invests the Emblem with historical and spiritual significance. Ca: 
out of a single block of sandstone, the original capital was sur- 
mounted by a wheel (Chakra). 


NATIONAL ANTHEM 


The Constituent Assembly of India on the 24th Jarari 1950 
adopted Rabindranath Tagore's song jana-gana-mana as the National 
Anthem of India. The song was first sung on Dec, 27, 1911 during 
Indian National Congress Session at aleutta. It was  con- 
currently decided that Bankim Chandra  Chatterjee's Bande 
Mataram shall have equal status. Bande Mataram occurs in Bankim 
Chandra Chatterjee’s novel Ananda Math, published in 1882, The 
first political occasion on which it was sung, was the 1896 Session of 
the Indian National Congress. 

The Orchestral, Choral and Military Band versions of the Na- 
tional Anthem Jana Gana Mana have been standardised. The Gov- 
ernment of India have emphasised that the general public should use 
the authorised versions of the Anthem, both on public and private, 
occasions, 


NATIONAL CALENDAR 


A uniform National Calendar has been adopted by the Govern- 
ment of India with effect from March 22, 1957 along with the Creager 
Calendar. National Calendar is based on the Sakh era with 
as its first month and a normal year of 365 days. The days 
of this Calendar have a permanent correspondence with the days 
of the Gregorian Calendar, Chaitra falling on March 22 in a, 
common year and March 21 in a leap year. s Naticnal Calendar 
has been accepted for the following official purposes—(1) the Gazettee 
of India (2) News broadcasts by A.LR. Calendar issued by the 
Government of India (4) Communications the Government of 
India and addressed to members of the lic. 
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Bharat Ratna—The award is 


ne 
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| tows bravery or some daring or promina net of or 
eS dis Gee Eee, 
"a 
MM ashok Chakra, Clase Tiin awarded 
er ne ja yl a em 
^ LÀ 
M is y like two Chakras, of 


Officers and all other ranks of the Army, Navy and Alr Pores, the 
Foren, the Territorial Army La — y other law. 
Armed Forces and Civilian, inah walks of 


are eligible for the award of Asoka Chakra, classes 1, 2, 3, 
4. Mentioned in Deopatehio—ta recognition 


et 
«ype D pn areas and aeta of . 
an order not sufficiently high to warrant the grant of 
was Insti 
are mentions’ 


of Mentioned in Despatches 
guns jen hani 


for which award has been made. 
L3 edhi far two clasps have been insti The 
aad Kashmir Cloep was awarded for operations in Jammu & 


between October 1947 and January 1948, 
S The Owereces Claep waa intended for overreas. 
fret aene was made to those service pe who saw opera 
service in Korea between. 1950-53. 
Medals for Meritoriows Service and Long Bervice and Good 
AN) There are two elesees of medale—Meriterions Sarvise 
edal i» awarded on a ervice- wise allotment of vacancies at iy 
@) Long 


900 
Decorations to Territoris! Army Personnel—1. T an" 
Deeeration ia awarded tà. Commissioned Offeers of the 
ng Wg a yr p 
Territorial Army Medal is awarded to Junior 
Now-Commissioned Officers and the men ef the 
whe have completed 1? years’ efficient service 


LJ 


POPULATION OF INDIA 


Census of India—The 1961 Census covered the entire country 
with the exception of portions of Jammu & Kashmir currently under 
Pakistan and China occupation. A census of Dadra and Nagar Haveli 
was taken on ist March, 1962. The Portuguese Government took 
census of Goa, Daman and Diu on 15th December, 1960 which has 
been accepted in the count. A census of Pondicherry was taken along 
with the 1961 census of India, Sikkim has been included in the 
present census as in eas years. 

Land Area and Population—India accounts for about 2.4 per cent 
of the world’s land area and 14.6 per cent of the world population. 
As a single country, India holds second place in the world, the popu- 
ltaion of People’s Republic of China having been estimated at 582.5 
million. India’s increase of kd in a decade (1951-61) is 2.2 

* pe. ee annum. The population of India at the census of 1961 was 
155. 35 million. 

Increase of Population— has been due to the following reasons: 
elimination of famines. epidemic diseases, wasting diseases, speci- 
ally malaria, general improvement and economic development in the 
country. Although the birth rate has not fallen appreciably, the 
death rate has fallen steeply. The expectation of life at birth which 
was only 27 in 1931 is now 45 due to the fall of death rate. Compared 
to western countries we still have a very pos SponpisHon with 40 
p.e under age 14. This Pl s Bent strain on the schools and the 


LI 


Greater Caleutta is 170 square miles, population about 60 lakhs. 
T ence Calcutta Corporation is 40 square miles and population 


Calcutta’s population is much higher than Bombay, if metro- 
politan area is taken, 

Density of popolation of Calcutta is 73,182 per square mile, 
whereas it is 22,323 per square mile in Bombay. 

* in Pb akan of Caleutta is 593 per 1000, whereas it is 586 per 1000 
mbay. 

Ratio of female in Greater Spe is 663 per 1000 males, where- 
as there are 612 females pér 1000 males in Calcutta. 

So far as increase of population is concerned in a decade (1951- 
1961), the increase of Greater Bombay is 38.7 p.c. whereas the in- 
*erease of Calcutta is 8.5 p.c. 

The population of Calcutta ‘metropolitan area’ in 1961 was 5.5 
million against 4-6 million 1951. — 

Population by Religion.—According to census figures of 1961, the 
Hindus wene 850 in Dey 1,000 in 1951 as against 840 in 1961. The 
Muslims went up from 99 to 102, the Christians from 23 to 24 anà 
the Sikhs from 17 to 18. Buddhists in 1951 were about 1 per 1000, 
in 1961, they grew to as much as 8. 


* p.c. of the total population : Excludes Goa, Daman and Diu. 


POPULATION OF INDIA 


INDIAN CENSUS, 1961 


Population, Area etc. Rural (p.c.) 82.0 

India .. 489,234,771 Birth rate 1951 1961 
Males .. 226,293,620 (per ) 40.9 40.0 
Females . 212,941,462 Death rate 
Area (sq. m.) 1,178,995 (per 1000) 274 18.0 
Population per sq. m. 370 Expectation of Life 
No. of inhabited at birth 

villages 567,169 General 82 45 
Urban E c.) s 18.0 
No. of uninhabited 1951 1961 

villages .. 64,891 Literacy ra 
No. of Towns 2,690 general a) 16.6 24.0 
Females per 1000 male (p.c.) 24.9 3844 

miles = 941 female (p.e.) 1.9 12.9 * 
Variation in 1951-61 77,641,652 Female Population 
P.C. increase in 1961-61 21.51 (p.c.) 48.6 48.5 

SIX MAJOR RELIGIOUS COMMUNITIES, 1961 

Hindus .. 866,162,693 Sikhs oa Herr 
Muslims 46,911,731 Buddhists .. 9,262,804 
Christians 10,198,077 Jain .. 2,027, 

P. €. OF INCREASE OF POPULATION IN STATES, 1951-61 
States 
Andhra 15.7 Maharashtra 293.6 
Assam 94.5 Mysore 21.6 
Bihar 19.8 Orissa 19.8 
Gujarat 26.9 Punjab .. 25.9 
Jammu & Kashmir 9.4 BANDES a» 262 
Keraia 248 U.P. 23] ONT 
Madhya Pradesh 24.2 West Bengal .. 928 
Madras 11.9 Nagaland Ett 
Territories 
Andaman & Nicobar 105.2 Goa Daman Diu mi by 
Delhi 524 N.E.F.A. MUN 
Himachal Pradesh 21.8 Pondicherry .. 1063 
L. M. & A. 14.6 Sikkim e ADB 
Manipur .. 85.0 India .. 215 
FOU EU . "HS 
Dadra & Nagar Heveli .. 39.6 * 


RURAL AND URBAN POPULATION 


21-61) 

P.c. of Total Population P.c. of Total Population 
1921 i 88.6 I urba 4 1951 87 ATS 
1932 il 87.9 121 1961 jl 820 180 
1941 , i) 861 13.9 
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POPULATION OF INDIA 


EXPECTATION OF LIFE 
Expectation of E 


1901 
1910 
1931 
1951 


life at birth 
male 
23.63 
22.59 
26.91 
33.45 
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tion 
e at birth 
femai 
23.96 
23.31 
26.56 
31,66 


of li 


ANNUAL BIRTH & DEATH RATES 


Birth rate 
|, per 1000 
1901-11 .. 51.8 
1911-21 .. 492 
1921-31 +» 464 
1931-41 .. 452 
1941-51 39.9 
1951-61 .. 40.0 


Death rate 
per 1000 
43.1 
48.6 
36.3 
31.2 
27.4 


18.0 


e of life (years) 


female 
22.6 23.3 
19.4 20.9 
26.9 26.6 
32.1 31.4 
32.5 31.7 


General 
45 


POPULATION OF TOWNS, 1961 
In 1961 census, towns have been arranged in six classes (I-VI) in 


the following order: 


Population number Population number 
Class I 100,000 or over 107 Class V 5,000— 9,999 844 
Class II —50,000—99,999 141 Class VI under 5,000 266 
Class III 20,000—49,999 515 
Class IV — 10,000—19,999 817 Total towns 2,690 
GENERAL LITERACY RATES IN 1961 & 1951 
(rate per 1000) 
1961 1951 1961 1951 
Delhi 527 884 Orissa 217 158 
Kerala 468 407 Andhra Pradesh 212 131 
Pondicherry 374 — Tripura 202 155 
A. & N. Islands 336 258 Bihar 184 122 
Madras 314 208 Nagaland 179 104. 
ganal 805, 281 U. P. 176 108 
Manipur 304° 114 Himachal Pradesh 171 TU 
Maharashtra 298 209 M. P. 171 98 
Bengal 293 240 Rajasthan .152 89 
Assam 274 183 Sikkim 123 73 
GU 254 193 J. & K. 110 = 
Punjab 242 152 Dadra & Nagar Haveli 95 — 
L. M. &, A. Islands 233 152 NEFA kN => 
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EXPECTATION OF LIFE 
Expectation of Expection 


1901 
1910 
1931 
1951 


life at birth of life at birth 
emale 


male f: 

23.63 23.96 
22.59 23.31 
26.91 26.56 
33.45 31.66 


ANNUAL BIRTH & DEATH RATES 


Birth rate 

per 1000 
1901-11 sie. DLS 
1911-21 .. 492 
1921-31 46.4 
1931-41 45.2 
1941-51 39.9 
1951-61 40.0 


In 1961 census, towns have been arranged in six cla: 


Death rate Hapectation of life 
per 1000 male fe 
43.1 22.6 
48.6 19.4 
36.3 26.9 
31.2 82.1 
27.4 32.5 
General 
18.0 45 


POPULATION OF TOWNS, 1961 


the following order : 


Population 
Class I 100, 000 or over 
Class II 50, 000—99,999 
Class III 20, ,000—49,999 
ClassIV 10 ,000—19,999 


number Population 
107 Class V 5,000— 9,999 
Ce Class VI under 5,000 
51 
817 Total towns 


GENERAL LITERACY RATES IN 1961 & 1951 


1961 
Delhi 527 
Kerala 468 
Pondicherry 9374 
A. & N. Islands 336 
Madras 814 
Gujarat 805 | 
Manipur 304 
Maharashtra 298 
Bengal 293 
Assam 274 
Mysore 254 
uon 242 
L. M. &, A. Islands 293 


(rate per 1000) 


1951 1961 
384 Orissa 217 
407 Andhra Pradesh 212 

— Tripura 202 

258 Bihar 184 
208 Nagaland 179 
981 U. P. 176 
114 Himachal Pradesh 171 
209 M. P. 171 
240 Rajasthan (152 
183 sikaa 123 
193 & K. 110 


152 Tai & Nagar Haveli 95 
152 NEFA 12 
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(years) 
emale 


sses (I-VI) in 


number 
844 


2,690 
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FEMALES PER 1000 MALES 


States 
India 
Andhra Pradesh 
Assam 
Bihar 
Gujarat 


Jammu & Kashmir .. 
Kerala 

Madhya Pradesh 
Madras 

Maharashtra 


West Bengal 3 5 


Territories 
: A. & N. Islands ot 
Delhi 
uU Pradesh 


L. M. & A. Islands : 
Manipur 


Da ra ave Nagar 
Haveli 

Goa, Daman, Diu 

NEFA 


P 
ondicherry x 
Sikkim ab 


BOMBAY & CALCUTTA 


Bombay sex ratio: 
Females per 1000 
» males = 


Calcutta sex ratio : 
941 Females per 1000 


981 males d^ 612 
876 Density of Bombay 
994 per sq. m. we 22,828 
940 Density of Cal. per 
878 sa. m. 78,182 
1,022 Bombay literacy per 
953 1000 586 
992 Cal. literacy per 1000 593 
936 
959 SIK BIG CITIES 
1,001 
864 Greater Bombay .. 4,152,056 
908 males -. 2,496,176 
909 females ++ 1,655,880 
878 Calcutta ++ 2,927,289 
males +» 1,815,791 
617 females +» 1,111,498 


785 Delhi (Delhi, New 
923 Delhi & Delhi Gantt) 2,359,408 


1020 males 1,327,386 
m females ++ 1,082,029 
Madras 
963 males +. 1,729,141 
1,070 Hyderabad .. 1251,19 
894 males +» 648,575 
983 females an 602,544 
nma Bangalore .. 1,206,961 
males EN 644,047 
females a 562,914 
Ahmedabad .. 1,206,001 
males Be 668,447 
663 females .. 587,554 


SCHEDULED CASTES AND TRIBES OF INDIA 


India 

Andhra Pradesh 
Assam 

Bihar 

Gujarat d 
Jammu & Kashmir 
Kerala 

Madhya Pradesh 
Madras 


Scheduled Castes Scheduled Tribes 


64,511,313 29,803,470 
4,973,616 1,324,368 
732,756 2,068,364 
6,536,875 4,204,770 
1,367,255 2,754,446 
268,530 oa 
1,422,057 207,996 
4,253,024 6,678,410 
6,072,536 252,646 


POPULATION OF INDIA 


Maharashtra 


Rajasthan 
Uttar Pradesh 
West Bengal 
Nagaland 


Scheduled ‘Castes Schedule 


3,117,232 
1l 2,163,858 
.. 4,139,106 
.. 8,359,640 
LDo15,417,245 
6,950,726 
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Territories & other Areas 


A. & N. Islands 

Delhi 

Himachal Pradesh 

L. M. & A. Islands 
Manipur 

Tripura 

Dadra & Nagar Haveli 
NEFA 

Pondicherry 

Sikkim 


341,555 
369,916 

p "13,376 
119,725 

1184 


Bn "Begei 
gi 7,200 
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d Tribes , 
397,159 
192,096 
3,757 
14,132 


2,309,447 


2,063,888 
343,697 


CITIES OVER A MILLION POPULATION 


Greater Bombay  .. 
Calcutta (Corpn.,) 
Cal. (Metropolitan) 
Delhi ^ 


Andhra Pradesh 
Hyderabad 
Vijayawada 
Guntiar 
Visakhapatnam 
Warangal 
Rajamundry 
Eluru 
Nallore 
Bandur 
Kurnool 


Assam 
Shillong 
Gauhati 
Dibrugarh 
Silehar 
Nowgong 
Digboi 


Bihar 
Patna 
Jamshedpur 


4,152,065 Madras 
2,927,289 Hyderabad 
5,550,195 Bangalore 
2,859,408 


TOWNS OF INDIA 


1,251,119 
230,357 

.. 187,122 
.. 182,004 
.. 156,106 
.. 122,865 
+ 108,321 
.. 106,776 
se 101,417 
+» 100,815 


+» 102,398 
.. 100,707 
.. 58,480 
m 41,062 
.. 38,600 
m 35,028 


.. 864,594 
.. 828,044 


Dhanbad 
Gaya 
Monghyr 
Bhagalpur 
Ranchi 
Muzaffarpur 
Durbhanga 
Chapra 
Bihar 
Arrah 


E 
.. 


.. 


D 


14,122 
108,199 
23,991 
249,049 
860,070 
51,261 
5,042 


37,170 


1,729,141 
1,251,119 
1,206,961 


200,018 
151,105 


1,206,001 
298,398 
288,026 
194,145 
176,473 
148,572 
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Jammu & Kashmir 
Srinagar 

Jammu 

Anantna; 

Baram 


Kerala 
Cochin-Ernakulam 
Trivandrum 
Calicut 

Alleppey 

Quilon 

Palghat 

Trichur 

Madhya Pradesh 
Indore 


Bilaspur 
Burhanpur 
Orissa 
Cuttack 
Rourkela 
Berhampur 
Bhubaneswar 
Puri 
Sambalpur 
Punjab 
Amritsar 
Jullundur 
Ludhiana 
Ambala 
Patiala 
Chandigarh 
Ferozepur 
Rohtak 
* Jugadhri 
Karnal 


Rajasthan 
Jaipur 
Ajmer 
Jodhpur 
Bikaner 
Kotah 
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295,084 
102,738 
21,087 
19,854 


313,030 
802,214 
248,548 
138,834 
91,018 
11,620 
52,685 


394,941 
267,014 
300,587 
222,948 
144,161 
189,792 
133,239 
104,676 

87,472 

86,706 

82,090 


146,308 
90,287 
76,931 
38,211 
60,815 
38,915 


398,047 


120,345 


Udaipur 
Alwar 
Ganganagar 


Uttar Pradesh 
Kanpur 
Lucknow 
Agra 
Varanasi 
Allahabad 
Meerut 
Bareilly 
E CAUADER 
aharanpur 
Aligarh 
Jhansi 
Dehra Dun 
Rampur 
Mathura 
Shahjahanpur 
Mirzapur 
Ferozabad 
Farrukhabad 
Faizabad 
Muzaffarnagar 
Ghaziabad 


Madras 
Madras 
Madurai 
Coimbatore 
Tiruchirapalli 
Salem 
Palayamkottai 
Vellore 
Tuticorin 
Kurichi 
Thunjavur 
Nagercoli 
Kumbakonam 
Dindigul 
Kancheepuram 
Maharashtra 


Greater Bombay 


Poona 
Nagpur 
Nasik 
Sholapur 
Kalyan 
Kolhapur 
Amaravati 


111,139 


971,062 
655,673 
508,680 
489,864 
430,730 
283,997 
272,828 
191,828 
185,213 
785,020 
169,712 
135,407 
135,407 
125,258 
117,702 
100,097 

98,611 

94,591 

88,296 

87,622 

10,438 


1,729,141 
424,810 
286,305 
249,862 
249,145 
190,048 
122,761 
127,356 
119,380 
111,099 
106,207 

96,746 
92,947 
92,714 


4,152,056 


787,426 
690,302 
215,596 
337,583 
194,334 
193,186 
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Sungli 5 127,183 
Malegaon : 121,408 
Ahmednagar .. 119,020 
Thana 109,215 
Akola . 115,760 
Dhulia 98,898 
Aurangabad 97,701 
Nandi 3 81,087 
Jalgaon i 80,351 
Bhusawal 79,121 
Mysore 

Bangalore 1,206,961 
Mysore .. 258,865 
Hubli-Dharwar v» 248,489 
Mangalore 3 170,253 
Kolar Gold Fields 146,811 
Belgaum . 46,796 
Gulbarga và 97,069 
Bellary «s 85,673 
Bijapur a 78,854 
Davangere . 78,124 
West Bangal 

Calcutta [A aa aga 2,927,289 
Howrah 512,598 
South Suburban 341,712 
Asansol 1 168,689 
Bhatpara 147,630 
Kharagpur 147,253 
Bally 130,896 
Kamarhati 125,457 
South Dum Dum 111,284 
Burdwan 108,224 


Baranagar 107,837 
Panihati Hr 93,749 
Serampur oe 91,521 
Hooghly-Chinsurah . 83,104 
Titaghur " 16,429 
Nabadwip 72,861 
Krishnagore te 70,440 


Andaman & Nicobar Islands 


Port Blair 14,075 
Delhi 

Delhi .. 2,859,408 
Delhi (m.c.) qe 2,061, 787 
New Delhi i ee) os 261,545 
Delhi Cantt. E » 
Himachal Pradesh 

Mandi ev 18,034 
Nahan ate 12,439 
Manipur 

Imphal - 67,717 
Tri 

EEA 54,878 
Nagaland 

Kohima 1,246 
Pandicherry 

Pondicherry 40,421 
Karikal 22,252 
Sikkim 

Gangtok 6,848 
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RELIGIOUS CENSUS 


A ‘mighty wave’ of conversion to Buddhism by_ Scheduled Caste 
Hindus and a large scale influx of Muslims from East Pakistan into 
adjoining States are the two outstanding trends of census figures 
of 1961. There has also been evidence of conversion to christianity, 
as christians have ‘slightly improved’ their proportion to the 
tota] population, specially in Andhra, Assam, Madhya Pradesh, Mani- 
pur, Tripura, Nagaland and Sikkim. 

The Jains and Sikhs have displayed great mobility, large number 
of them migrating from one State to another, primarily for economic 
reasons, | 

The magnitute of conversion to Buddhism by the scheduled castes 
have indeed been colossal. For every Buddhist in the country in 
1951, there were 16 at the time of the latest census of 1961, 
although even to day Buddhists are only 3.2 million or less than ipe 
of the population. Maharashtra has been the ‘epicentre’ of conversion 
of Buddhism, 

Muslim Influz—The number of Muslims went up by 15,000,000, 
Their increase rate cf 28.61 p.c. were four p.c. higher than the general 
average, This is partly due to the influx of over 10,000 Muslims from 
East Pakistan. j 

Increase in the number of chief Minority Communities—The 
increases in the number of chief minority communities in India are 
Christians—23.3 lakhs ; Sikhs 18.3 lakhs and Jains 4.1 lakhs, The 
Hindus are being numerically by far the major religious community, 
the rate of their increase is doust to the general increase. Tho 
increase in the number of Hindus during ten-year period was 
6,29,03.000. 

Decline in the ratio of Hindus 

The population of Hindus has increased from over 803.575 million 
jn 1951 to over 366,502 million in 1961—representing a rise of just 
20.29 p.c. during this period. 

Christian population increased from 8.329 million to 10.726 million 
—representing a 27.28 per cent increase. 

Buddhist population increased by 1,671 p.c. during 1951-61 from 
181.000 to 3.25 million. 

The Muslim population has increased from over 35.414 million to 
over 46.939 million, an increase of 25.61 p.c. 

The population of Jains has gone up to over 2,027 million in 1961 
from over 1.618 million in 1951 (a 25.17 p.c. increase) and the number 
of Sikhs has risen to over 7.846 million in 1961 from over 6.219 million 
in 1951 (an increase 0f25.13 p.c.). 
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A CINEMA IN INDIA 


FILMS IN INDIA—Since the day Hiralal Sen of Calcutta had 
roduced the first Indian short film in 1903, the cinema industry has 
D making steady progress in India. The movie gave place to 
the talkie in India in 1931 when the firs Indian talkie Alam Ara was 
roduced by the Imperial Film Co., Bombay. The conversion in 
Padia to sound was more or less complete by 1935. To-day India 
is the largest producer of films in the world, 2nd next oniy to 
Japan, but this huge production is not correlated to a „high evel 
of creative excellence, The capital investments in production, exhibi- 
tion and processing of films in India are estimated at 84 crores, 
About one lakh people are employed in the industry—15,000 in 
Studios, 50,000 in cinemas, 5000 in processing laboratories and the 
rest in production, distribution and allied branches. According to 
official survey, this industry is second in India among the medium- 
sized industries in respect of cepital investment, fourth from tho 
point of view of wages paid and fifth in the number of people employed, 

Bombay, Caleutta and Madras ure the main centres of Dim pry- 
duction. Over 50 per cent of the pictures are produced in Bombay, 
the share of Calcutta and Madras varies from 20 to 25 per cent, 
The number of processing laboratories is 29, 18 of which are situated 
in western region. 16 in southern region and five in eastern region. 

The big;rest supplier and distributor of 35 mm short films is the 
Films Division of the Ministry of Information and Broadeasting, 
Distribution of foreign films in India is in the main carried on b 
alliliated organisations of the foreign producers themselves, thoug 
there are a few Indian concerns also in this field. 

Language ditticulties have always been a ma 

ictures are generally produced in Hindi, Bengali, 

Marathi and Gujarati. Hindi pictures ar 
bay ; Bengali films are made in Calcutta. 


GOVERNMENT OF INDIA'S CONTROL—The Ministry of In- 
formation and Broadcasting controls everything concerning films in 
India including Films Division of the Central Government. 

. The Films Dwision is a branch of the Ministry of Information and 
Broadeasting with its headquarters at Malabar Hill, Bombay. This 
Division is responsible for the production and distribution of Govern- 
ment of India newsreels and documentary films, 

The Division consists of the following five distinct seetinna— [new 
mentary Section, Newsreel Section. Distribution Section, Public Rela- 
tions Section. and Administrative Section, 

Films Division of the Union Ministry of Information and Broad. 
casting is mainly responsible for producing short films and newsreels 
Till the end of 1962, the Division released 742 newsreels and 524 
short films for exhibition in the cinemas, The Division produces to- 
day nearly 170 films per year. These include newsreels, dacus 
mentaries, educational and ‘scientific films. Short and newsreels 


jor problem. But 
Tamil and Telugu, 
€ mostly produced in Bom- 


| 
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are produced in 13 languages, viz., English, Hindi, Bengali, Tamil, 
‘Telugu, Gujarati, Punjabi, Assamese, Kannada, Urdu, Oriya, Marahati 
and Malayalam. 

Every cinema is required under the terms of its licence to exhibit 
at each performance not more than 2,000 ft. of films approved 
by the authorities as documentary films, films of scientific and educa- 
tional value and films dealing with news and current events. These 
are supplied by the Films Division on payment of rental not ex- 
ceeding one p.c. of the average weekly net collections. 

CHILDREN'S FILMS—The Government of India is taking 
Special interest in the production of children's films. For this 
purpose Children’s Film Society was registered in May 1955. The 
principal aim of the society is to undertake, aid, sponsor, promote and 
co-ordinate the production, distribution and exhibition of films, 
specially suitable for chiidren and adolescents. The society is in receipt 
of a grant-in-aid from the Central Government for the production of. 
children's films. State Committees have also been formed in a 
number of States to spread the children's film movement. The society 
has produced so far 15 feature films, 

FILM ADVISORY BOARU—Government of India had cons- 
tituted in 1946 a Film Advisory Board to advise the Films Division, 
This body was formed to recommend documentaries and newsreela 
produced by the Film Division and ini other private producers for cer- 
tifying them as “approved films," The F.A.B. also acts as an advisory 
body to the Films Division for the production of documentaries. 


Film Advisory Committee was formed in 1962 to bring about a 
closer liason between the Government and the film industry. Tha 
Committee advise the Government on matters affecting industry and 
future development, 

FILM CONSULTATIVE COMMITTEE—The Government of 
India have set up a Film Consultative Committee to bring about close 
liaison between the Government of India and film industry on matters 
of common interest and to advise the Government on matters affect- 
ing the film industry and its future development, 

PANEL FOR CINEMA EQUIPMENT—In February 1962, the 
Government constituted a Panel for Cinema and Studio Equipment, 
with the Industrial Adviser, Development wing, Ministry of Commerce 
and Industry as Chairman and 16 members, The Panel advises 
the Government on special measures necessary for the planning, 
development and manufacture of cinema equipment including theatre, 
studio and fiim processing equipment, 

CENSORSHIP OF FILMS—Central Board of Film censors was 
constituted in 1951 for sanctioning films for publie exhibition in the 
whole of India. The Board appointed by the Government of 
India consists of eight members including the Chairman. The head 
‘office of the Board: is at Bombay and there are regtonal offices 
at Bombay, Calcutta and Madras, Regional officers are assisted hy 
Advisory Boards in the examination of films, Every film is viewed". 
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ining Committee. The Board may refuse a certificate for 
Ve erie of any film on the recommendations of the 
examining Committee or grant it with or without cuts or modifica- 
tions to be carried out in the film. Where the decision is not accept- 
able to the applicant concerned, he may ask for reconsideration of the 
film by a Revising Committee. A film may also be referred to a Re- 
vising Committee by the Chairman on his own initiative. Finally, an 
appeal against the decision of the Board may be made to the Govern- 
ment of India. 
Certificates for unrestricted public exhibition are called ‘universal’ 
certificate and bear ‘U’ mark. Films restricted to adults, i.e. 
ersons above the age of 18 years are given 'Adult' certificates and 
r an ‘A’ mark. If any portion of the film is excised, a trangular 
mark is put at the left-hand bottom corner of the certificate. 


TAXATION—The industry is now under the various Central 
Government and State Government taxes. Also there are import 
duties on cinema equipment, rentals on Government approved films 
the showing of which is compulsory, fees for censorship of films, in- 
come-tax, taxes by States as entertainment tax, sales tax, licence fee 
for operating cinemas and storage of films, property-tax, octroi duty 
and terminal tax, taxes on posters and other advertisements, etc., etc. 


FILM FEDERATION OF INDIA—This has been established to 
promote commerce in general and in particular, to promote, protect 
&nd watch over the interests of the Indian film industry and persons 
thereof; to regulate their method of doing business, to maintain 
uniformity in rules, regulations and usages of film industry ; to 
Bettle disputes by arbitration or otherwise; to take ali steps for 
promoting, supporting or opposing legislation or executive action 
affecting the economic interest of the film industry. 

STATE AWARDS FOR FILMS—State Awards for films were 
instituted in 1954 to encourage productoin of films of good quality and 
Standard. Apart from certificates of merit on an All-India and 


regional basis, cash awards are given to the producers and directors 
of the award-winning films. 


FILM FINANCE CORPORATION AND INSTITUTE—was in- 
» augurated by the Government of India on April 11, 1961. It is 
a State-owned limited company with headquarters at Bombay. The 
Corporation gives loans to film producers of modest means. In order 
to ensure a high standard of film, the Corporation has right to 
examine scripts before sanctioning loans, In no case, the Corpora- 
tion will finance the entire expenditure of a film, although the assis- 
*tance may cover 60 or 70 p.c. of the cost. 

FILM INSTITUTE OF INDIA—commenced functioning at Poona 
on March 20, 1961. Its object is to provide all-round technical training 
in the prodpetion of films and facilities for research in film techni- 
ques, There are regular courses of two and three years’ duration in 
five subjects, namely film production, script-writing, motion picture 
photography, sound recording and sound engineering, and film editing. 
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EXPORT OF INDIAN FILMS—An Export Promotion Courfil 
at New Delhi has been constituted with the object of suggesting ways 


and means for promoting export of Indian films. 
INDIAN FEATURE FILMS, 1958-62 


1960 1961 

Assamese — 2 
Bengali 38 36 
English 1 — 
Gujarati 2 7 
Hindi 120 98 
Kannada 12 12 
Malayalam 6 11 
Marathi 15 15 
Oriya 5 2 
Punjabi 4 5 
Tamil 63 49 
Telegu 54 55 
Persian — =æ 
Urdu 3 10 
Sindhi 1 — 
Rajasthan — $t 
Total 324 303 


IMPORT OF CINEMA FILMS, EQUIPMENT 
(in lakhs of Ra.) 


Raw Film Exposed Film 

3 m 1h 

ag 3 iH 

4 ri Sga 

T (cS HANC Dt S 

i i ur i 3 dd o i 

s= Š = 3 as ats 
1958 L 653.10 164.06 83.87 $2.28 5.46 
1959 649.84 277.82 40.82 38.58 2.17 
1960 827.25 194.33 50.90 87.73 141 
1961 Fo 537.19 165.47 51.49 44.79 3.76 
1962 E 122.36 177.18 53.95 44.29 2.95 


INDIAN FILMS IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES, 1962 
(in thousand rupees) 


Outright Sale * & P zi , 
Rental en a: ^ Loo amor 
Total A 3 ie ID 414200 


FACTS OF CINEMA IN INDIA 


1890 Firat exhibition of cinema in India bv Lumiere Brothers, July 7, - 
) in Calcutta 


1903 First film production in India by Hiralal Sen (Royal Biscope Co. 
with ‘series of shorts shown in Bengali theatres. 
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First cinema house 
Second Indian film, 
Bombay, at Bombay April, 


First Indian film produced in 


Censorship of films started at Calcutta, 
Firat picture in Suuth india is Bhishma Pratigna, 
"a^ introduced in Bengal. 


Entertaii ment 


.opened in Caleutta by J. 
Harischandra, produ 
1913. 


. F. Madan. 
ced and released by D. Phalke of 


Bengal is Nala Damayanti by J. F. Madan. 
Indian Cinematograph Act passed. 


Bombay and Madras. 
by Star of the East Film Co. 


Government of India appoints a Cinematograph Enquiry Committee. 


First talkie in India was 
Palace, Calcutta. 
Alam Ara, 
14tth March, 1961. 
Calcutta 


the first Indian talkie by Imperial Film Studio, Bombay, 
The second talkie, Shirin Farhad by Madan Theatre, Lia, 


Universal's Melody of Love at Elphinstone Picture 


released on 


itta. 
Prabhat Studio's Sairendhri is the first Indian colour film, though coloured in 


Germany. 


First cine-colour picture done in India was Impertal’s Krishan Kanye, 


Karma is the first Indian-English film (talkie) by Himansu Rai, the founder 
of Bombay Talkies, but produced mainly in England 
for the first time in Chandidas, a Bengali film. 
Playback system introduced for the first time in Bhagyachakra, a Bengali film, 
Silver Jubilee of the Film Industry in India. 
Court Dancer is the first Indian-English sound film made in India. 
Information Films of Indis set up by the Government of India. 
Appointment of the Film Enquiry Committee by the Government of India. 
Central Board of Film Censors at Bombay wan established on 16th January. 


Background music introduced 


First International Festival held in Bombay on January 24. 
Film Awards inaugurated by the Government of India. 


Silver Jubilee of Indian Talkie celebrated in India, 
First colour cartoon film for children by the Films Division, “Banyan Tres” 


released on May 20. 


International Film Festival opened at Delhi in October. 


ACADEMY AWARDS 
‘Oscar’ is the supreme annual award of the American Academy of Motion Picture 


md Sciencea. 


These coveted Statuettes were first presented on 26th May, 1929, 


Arts 
to the leading men and women in various branches of picture-making industry. 


Film of the Year 


Wings (Paramount) 
Broadway Melody (M.G.M.) 
All Quiet on the Western 
Front (Universal) 
Cimarron (R.K.O.) 

Grant Hotel (M.G.M.) 


Cavalcade (Foz) 

It happened one night 
(Columbia | 

Mutiny on the . Bounty 


ibd G.M.) 
reat Ziegfeld (M.G.M.) 
Life of Emile Zola (Warner) 


You ean’t take it with you 
(Columbia) 

Gone with the Wind 
(Selznick) 

Rebecca (Selenick) 


How Green wae My Valley 
(20th Century) 

Mrs, Miniver (M.G.M.) 
Cnsablfoca (Warenr) 
Going My Way | Paramount) 
Lost Week End (Paramount) 


Best Years of Our Lives 
(R.K.O.) 
Gentleman's Agreement 


(20th Century) 


Actor of the Year 


Emil Jennings 
Warner Baxter 


George Arliss 
Leonel Barrymore 
Fredric March 
Charles Laughton 


Clark Gable 
Victor McLaglen 
Paul Muni 
Spencer Tracy 
Spencer Tracy 


Robert Donat 
James Stewart 


Gary Cooper 
James Cagney 
Paul Lukas 
Bing Crosby 
Ray Milland 


Frederic March 
Ronald Colman 


Actress of the Year 


Janet Gaynor 
Mary Pickford 


Norma Shearer 
Marie Dresler 
Helen Hayes 
Katherine Hepburn 


Claudette Colbert 
Bette Davies 

Luise Rainer 
Luise Rainer 

Bette Davies 


Vivien Leigh 
Ginger Rogers 


Joan Fontaine 
Greer Garson 

Jennifer Jones 
Ingrid Bergman 
Joan Crawford 


Oliva de Havilland 
Loretta Young 
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1948 Hamlet (Arthur Rank) Sir L. Olivier Jane Wyman ¢ 
1949 Tue n» Kings Men 

(Columbta ) Broderick 
1950 All DCUM Eve (20th Cen- sree, Sere: iiis da Bares 

tury-Foz) Jose Ferrer li 
1951 msi seed in Paris m wé judy (Holey 

G.M.) umphrey Bogart d 

1952 Greatest Show on Earth kah Na andaga 

(Paramount) Gary Cooper Shirley Boo! 
1958 re [esa yes to Eternity w [oes ig 

jum bia) illiam Holden Audrey Hepbura 

1954 On the Waterfront (Colum- i T 

bia) Marlon Brando Grace Kelly 
1955 Marty (United Artists) Ernest Borgnine Anna Magnani 
1956 Around the World in 80 

Daye (Michael Todd Co. Ltd.) Yul Brynner Ingrid Bergman 
1957 The Bridge on the River 

Ewai (Columbia) Alec Guiness Joanne Woodward 
1958 Gigi (!M-G-M' David Niven Susan Hayward 
1959 Ben Hur (M,G.M.) Charlton Heston Simone Signoret ^ 
1960 Apartment Burt Lancaster Elizabeth Taylor 
1961 Westside Story (United 

Artista) Maximillan Schell Sophia Loren 
1962 Lawrence of Arabia Gregory Peck Anne Baneroft 

. OSCAR AWARDS, 1962 


Beat Music Score—Maurice Jarre, 

Best Sound Achievement— John Cox. 

Beat Film editing—Annes@oata, 

Best Actor—Greyory Peck. 

Best Picture—Lawrence of Arabia, 

Best Actrem—Ann Bancroft in ‘Miracle Worker.’ 

Best Supporting Artor—Ed. Begley. 

Bent Supporting Actreas—Patty Duke in ‘Miracle Worker.’ 

Best Director—David Lenn, 

Beat foreign language l'icture—Sundays & Cyble (French). 

Beat Story—Divorce (Italian). 

Best Short Documentary—Dylan Thomas (Welsh). 
—Happy Anniversary (French). 


CANNES INTERNATIONAL FILM FESTIVAL, 1963 
Reet Actress—Megica Vlady (French) in Italian film ‘Ape Regina.’ 
Golden Palm Leaves Award—Leopard (Italian). 


GOLD MEDALS FOR INDIAN FILMS 


1953—Samchi Ai, P. K. Atre (Marathi) 1958—Snxar Sangame iD. K. Bose— 
1964—Mirza Ghalib (Sohrab Modi— Hindi) Bengali) é ` 
1955—Pather Panchali (Satyajit), Ray— 1959—Apur Sansa: ‘Satyajit Bas 


. Bengali) Bengali) 
1956—Kabuliwala (Tapan Sinha—Beng.) 1960—Anuradha (Hrishikeeh Mukherie 


1967—Do Ankhen Bara Hath (V. Sauta- —Hindii 
Fam Hindi) — 1961—Siner Nivedita (Bijoy Hoe 
Bengali) 
1962—Dada Thakur (Bengali) A 


MOSCOW INTERNATIONAL FILM FESTIVAL, 1963 


Gold Priz—Kight and n half (Italian). 

Secend beat film—Empty Trip (Soviet), 

Gold Prizes for outstanding artistic achievements—For we canot forgive 

(Czechoslovakia). 

—Kazare—(Ywaaslavin s 
— Notorious Girl (Japanese). 

Best Actreas—Suchitrn Sen in Marriage Circle (Imdnt. 

Best Actor—Steve Actor—Steve Mcqueen in Great Escape (U. S.A.). 


PUBLIC FINANCE 


INDIAN CURRENCY—Indian currency system is controlled by 
the Government of India in so far as the metallic currency is concern- 
ed and by the Reserve Bank of India in respect of paper currency, 
The Reserve Bank of India being wholly State-owned, it can be said 
that the Government of India is now the only currency authority in 
in external value of Indian rupee is maintained at a fixed level 
by the Government of India as approved by International Mone- 
tary Fund (LM.F.). The present value of the rupee is 1s. 6 d. In 
India rupee is a metallic coin, as well as paper money. The rupee 
notes are not like other notes which are issued by the Reserve Bank 
and carry the ‘Promise to pay on Demand notice’. They occupy the 
same position and status as rupee coins and are issued by the Govern- 
ment of India. Paper Currency of India is issued in denominations 
of Rs. 2, 5, 10, 100, 1000, 5000 and 10,000. ; 

The decimal coinage came into force in India from April 1, 1957. 
In the new set-up, the rupee remains at the standard coin and it is 
divided into 100 units, The unit coin is named Naya Paisa. 

INDIA'S PUBLIC FINANCE—Public Finance of India can be 
divided into these classes—(1) finance of the Government of India (2) 
finance of the State Governments (3) finance of the local bodies like 
municipalities, district boards, etc., or Local Finance. Under the Cons- 
titution of India, the power to raise funds is divided between the 
Centre and the States. According to the Constitution, the Gov- 
ernment of India accounts are kept in two Separate parts, name- 
ly, the Consolidated Fund and the Public Account. All revenues 
received, loans raised, and money received in repayment of loans 
by the Union Government form the Consolidated Fund of India. No 
money can be withdrawn from the Fund without the authority of 
an Act of Parliament. All other receipts and disbursements, such 
as, deposits, service funds, remittances, etc., go to the Publie Account, 
which is not subject to the vote of the Parliament. To meet 
unforeseen expenses, not provided in the Annual Appropriation Act, 
a Contingency Fund of India has also been established under Act, 
267 (1) of the Constitution. Similarly, there are Consolidated Fund, 
Public Account and Contingency Fund for each State. 

The Constitution provides for the appointment of a Comptroller 
and Auditor-General of India by the President to watch on the 
finances and accounts of the Union and States. It is his respon- 
sibility to see that the expenses voted by Parliament or the Legisla- 
ture of a State and laid down in the Appropriation Act are not ex- 
eeeded and vafied. The Constitution also enjoins that the expenditure 
of each Government should be approved by its Legislature, 


Railways have their own funds and accounts and their budget 
is presented separately from General Budget to Parliament. The 


^ 
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appropriations and disbursements of the Railway budget are also seb- 

ect to the Parliamentary and audit control. The Railways contri- 
ute a net amount to the general budget. It is a fixed dividend to 
Central revenue on the capital invested on them, 

Ministry of Finance is responsible for the administration of the 
finances of the Central Government and for dealing with financial 
matters affecting the country as a whole. It deals with all problems 
connected with banking and eurrency and in consultations with the 
Ministries concerned arranges for the proper utilization of the 
country’s foreign exchange resources. In cooperation with the admi- 
nistrative Ministers, it controls the entire expenditure of the 
Government of India. The Ministry is organised into three Depart- 
ments: Revenue, Expenditure and Economic Affairs. Each Depart- 
ment has a number of organisations under its control. 

„l. Department of Revenue (Central Board of Revenue) deals . 
with Direct Taxes, such as, Income tax, Wealth tax, Expenditure tax, 
Estate Duty and Gift tax. 

Indirect taxes are Excise Duties, Customs, Land Customs. 

, 2. Depurtment of Expenditure consists of following Divisions— 
Establishment Division, Civil Expenditure Division, Defence Expen- 
diture Division and Economy Division. 

3. Department of Economic Affairs has following six Divisions— 
Budget Division, Internal Finance Division, Planning Division, 
External Finance and Foreign Aid Division, Economic Division and 
Insurance Division, 

The folowing organisations come under the Internal Finance 
Division— 

1. Indian Security Press, Nasik Road. 

2. Mints at Alipur (Calcutta), Bombay and Hyderabad 
(including the Assay Offices at Alipur and Bombay). 

8. Silver Refinery at Calcutta. 

4. Security Paper Mill Project at Hosangabad (M.P.). 

BUDGET—Towards the end of February, every year the esti- 
mates of receipts and expenditure of the Central Government for 
coming financial year are presented to Parliament by the Central, 
Government and before the legislatures by the State Governments 
and no expenditure can be incurred without a specific grant being > 
made for that purpose. This is known as Annual Financi 
Statement. A general discussion is made in both Houses of Parlia- 
ment on the Annual Financial Statement. The estimates of expendi- 
ture other than charged, are then placed before the Lok Sabha in the 
from of Demands for Grants, Ordinarily, a separate demand is made 
for each Ministry. All withdrawls of money from the Consolidated 
Fund is thus made by an Appropriation Act passed every year. The 
tax proposal of the Budget are embodied in a separate bill known as 
Finance Act for the year and then passed. h 

The Indian Constitution provides that the audit authorities who 
are independent of the executive, should scrutinise the expenditure of 
the Central Government and State Governments. The Constitution 
also enjoins that an account of the expenditure of each Government 
should be approved by its Legislature. 
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UNION AND STATE REVENUES & EXPENDITURES—The 
main sources of the Central revenues are: customs duties, excise 
duties, corporation and income taxes, estate and succession duty on 
non-agricultural estate and property and the earnings of the 
mint. Besides, the Railways and Post and Telegraphs contribute a 
share to the central revenue, As much as 85 per cent of the total 
Union Government is derived from customs and Union Excise duties 
and Corporation and income taxes. Other incomes are Railway 
dividends, Post and Telegraphs profits and profits from other com- 
mercial undertakings accuracy to the Centre. Other sources ure sur- 
plus profits of the Reserve Bank and the Mints. Civil Works (various 
public works owned und maintained by the Central Government) and 
other miscellaneous sources also add to the revenue of the Centre. 

The main heads of revenue of the states are—(1) taxes and duties 
levied by the State Governments (2) Income from civil departments 
and xe workers (3) Earnings from States undertakings (4) Taxes 
Shared by the centre (5) Grants received from the centre, 

Local bodies have following Taxes— 

Terminal Taxes, Octoroi Taxes, Town Taxes, Taxes on property, 
taxes on Veterinery and animal, fees for services rendered, Licence 
Fees, water and electricity rates, cycle taxes, receipts from cuttle 
pounds, grants from Governments, etc. 

The expenditure of the Central Government is divided into 
Defence, Civil and Capital expenditure. The defence expenditure is 
incurred on the army, navy and air force, and non-effective charges, 
which include pensions, annuities, etc., are paid by the Defence 
Department. 

Civil expenditure covers expenditure on civil administration, 
debt services, refugee rehabilitation, food subsidies, ete. Under 
Capital expenditure are included the expenditure for the development 
of industries, railways, post and telegraphs, aviation, river projects, 
etc. The Capital expenditure constitutes a Sepurate capital budget 
which shows such items as, expenditure on the discharge of perma- 
nent deht, advances and loans to the States. 

Revenue of the States—The main heads of revenue of the States 

* are (1) taxes and duties levied by the State Governments ; (2) the 
» share of taxes levied by the Central Government ; (3) grants received 
from the Centre. 

Transfer of Resources from Centre to States—The devolution of 
resources from the Centre to the States is a salient feature of the 
system of federal finance in India. Apart from their share of taxes 
and duties, the State Governments also receive statutory and other 
grants as well a3 loans for various development schemes and rehabili- 
tation purposes. The following statements will illustrate these points, 

TAXATION ENQUIRY COMMISSION—The enormous rise of 
finance due to the increase of taxation within recent years could not 
satisfy the huge yearly expenditure gradually rising everv vear, 

So there was further need for mobilising the taxable capacity 
of the nation to meet the planned expenditure. The Commission 
held ‘India’s taxation on the basis of its existing structure and 
rates has not fully tapped the taxable resources of the country.” 
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It therefore recommended the widening of the base and ranger ot 
taxation. both direct and indirect, and readjustment of the rate struc- 
ture. Since 1956, these recommendations of the Taxation Enquiry 
Committee are being carried out in both direct and indirect taxes, 
Number of new taxes are being gradually imposed. f 

Kaldor Proposals—After the report of the Committee Mr. Kaldor, 
the eminent British economist, was brought to examine the 
system of personal taxation in India, Mr. Kaldor reported in 
1956 that “the present system of direct taxation in India is both in- 
sufficient and inadequate, So he recommended a broadening of tax 
base so as to confine income tax with annual tax on wealth, 
capital gains tax, gifts tax and a personal expenditure tax, There 
were also other recommendations regarding evasions of income tax, 
etc., etc. Most of the proposals are being gradually implemented 
by the Government of India. F 

FINANCE COMMISSION—Art. 280 of the Indian Constitution 
lays down that the President shall, within two years from the com- 
mencement of the Constitution and thereafter, at the expiration of 
every fifth year or at such earlier time as the President considers 
necessary, constitute a Finance Commission. It shali be the duty 0 
the Commission to make recommendations as to (a) the distribution 
of the net proceeds of income tax between the Union and the States 
and the allocation of the States’ share umong the States (2) 
distribution of other divisible Central taxes like Union excise duties 
(3) amounts to be paid to the States of Assam. Bihar, Orissa and 
West Bengal in lieu of the nssignment of system of the export 
duty on jute and jute products (4) principles which should govern 
the grants-in-aid of the revenues of the States out of the Con- 
golidated Fund of India (5) the principles which should govern 
the distribution of the net proceeds of the estate duty in respect 
of property other than agricultural land. The First Finance Com- 
mission was presided over by K. C. Neogi. Second Finance Commission 
by K. Santhanam and the First Finance Commission by A. K. Chanda. 

First Finance Commission was appointed in November 1951, 
The following are its recommendations—(1) the percentage of the 
net proceeds of income tax to he allocated to the States should be 
raised from 50 to 55 p.c. of the divisible pool. (2) Excise duties on tow 
bacco (including cigarettes, cigars, etc.), matches and vegetable pro- 
ducts are the most suitahle for distribution. The Commission recom- 
mended that 40 p.c. of the net proceeds of the duty levied on these 
items should be allocated to the States. (3) The Commission recom- 
mended grants-in-aid in the case of jute export duty and that these 
grants-in-aid should be of fixed sums. (4) Other types of grants-ih- 
aid. The Commission recommended that (7) grants-in-aid are to 
given according to the budgetary need of the States (hb) maintenance 
of the standard of social services is to serve as AN important prine 
ciple in the case of deciding grants-in-aid (c) certain special burdens 
of national importance. like the consequences of partition woul 
entitle a State to Central grants-in-aid (d) the Central Government 
should pay grants-in-aid to less advanced States. 


Second Finance Commission was appointed under Article 280 (1) 
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of «the Constitution in June, 1956 which submitted their 
report in September, 1957. The Commission made recommendations 
regarding the distribution of divisible Central taxes, the panapa 
which should govern the grants-in-aid from the Centre to the States 
and the continuance or modification of the terms of a eements 
entered into by the Central Government and the States. The recom- 
mendations of the Commission provided for a devolution of about 
Rs. 140 crores per year as against an average sum of Rs. 93 crores 
received by the States under the first Finance Commission’s recom- 
mendations. 

Third Finance Commission—was set up on Dec. 2, 1960 and sub- 
mitted its report in December, 1961. The Government have accepted 
all the recommendations of the Commission except one, 


PUBLIC FINANCE IN 1963-64 


The main feature of the Government of India’s finances during 
1962-63 was a sharp rise in total disbursements on combined revenue 
and capital accounts, which far outstripped the rise of total receipts. 
The Budget for 1963-64 has been fram: to cope with the national 
emergency and provides for a simultaneous step-up both in defence 
and development expenditure. The gap between total receipts and 
total dishursements has been narrowed down considerably by a 
massive programme of additional taxation. The situation created by 
the emergency has necessitated a reorientation of Plan priorities so 
as to prune down expenditure in less essential projects. At the same 
time, additional taxation has been imposed and tax resources made 
available by the Centre have risen. 

Budget Estimates of 1963-64—Reflecting mainly the increase in 
both defence and development expenditure and partly the normal 
growth in other items of expenditure, the overall expenditure bill of 
the Government of India is anticipated to go up by Rs. 333 
crores (or 24 p.c.) on revenue account and by 262 crores (or 17 p.c.) 
on capital account as compared with the revised estimates for 1962-63. 

The total expenditure bill of the States according to the Budget 
estimates for 1963-64 is up by Rs. 134 crores—Rs. 71 crores on revenue 
account and Rs. 66 crores on capital account, showing increases res- 
pectively of 5 p.c. and 8 p.c. over 1962-63 (R. E.). 

Combined position in 1962-63 and 1963-63.—The budget position of 
the Centre and the States taken together showed marked deterioration 
daring 1962-63 with the overall deficit more than doubling from Rs. 152 
crores in 1961-62 to Rs. 347 crores in 1962-63 (R. E.). The over- 
all anticipated deficit for 1963-64 for the Centre and States to- 
gether is placed around Rs. 223 crores, representing a decline of Rs. 125 
crores as conspared with 1962-63 (R. E.). 

Public Debt—Over the year ended March 1963, the publie debt of 
the Central Government rose at a faster rate (by Rs. 674 crores 
or 12.8 p.c.) than in 1961-62 (by Rs. 526 crores or 6.6 p.c.). In 1963-64, 
the publie debt is expected to rise by Rs. 1085 crores or 18.2 p.c. As 
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regards the States, their outstanding debt rose over the year led 
March 1963 by 14.4 p.c. as against 15.0 p.c. in 1961-62. yen 


THE CENTRAL BUDGET 1963-64 
(Rupees million) 
Revenue Account 


Receipts Expenditure/Disbursements 


Tax Revenue .. 12.126 Total Expenditure .. 17,972 
Non-tax revenue .. 2.519 
Total Revenue .. 14,705 


Capital Account 


Permanent Debt Canital Exnenditure 


Small Savings .. 6,812 Railways, Industrial Dev. 
Compulsory Deposit ..  1vod vw. .. 8874 
Investment of Deposi Loans and Advances .. 4485 . 

of U.S. a 250 ‘Total disbursements .. 13,309 
Govt. counterpart funds 900 
Other receipts .. 8,194 

Total Receipts .. 11,706 

Overall. Position 

Surplus or deficit (—) —160 Deficit on Capital A/c. 1,053 


Issue of treasury bills 1.510 Increase in cash balance —303 
Total se 1,850 Total .. 1,850 


PUBLIC DEBT 


CENTRAL & STATE GOVERNMENT DEBTS 


The interest-hearing obligations of the Government of India rose 
during 1962-63 by Rs. 897 crores, from Rs. 6,794 crores at the end 
of March 1962 to Rs. 7,691 crores at the end of March 1963; these 
are expected to rise further to by Rs. 1.365 crores during 1963-64 to 
Rs. 9,056 crores at the end of March 1964. Internal obligations ac- 
counted for the bulk of the incerease. 


Interest-yielding assets of the Union Goverment amounted Us 
i i ase 0 


ted fourth-fifths of the total 


ings and other assets out of the current revenue. 


Composition of Central Debt (Rs. Crores End March) , 
1961 1962 1963 


Rupee loans ae, 2511 2688 2841 
Treasury Bills Se 100 y 1175 1300 
Small Savings PU gu 1061 e 1128 
Other obligations .. .826 931 1036 

Total .. 5478 5855 6204 
External loans .. 846 1111 1379 


of, which dollar loans .. 521 651 869 
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DEBT POSITION OF STATES 


(Rupees Crores—End March—) 

1961 1962 

(1) Permanent Debt .. 493 567 

(n) Floating debt ee 42 50 
(in) Loans from Central 

Government .. 2015 2315 

(iv) Other debts oe 62 64 

Unfunded debt .. 135 149 

Total Lebt T 2737 3147 


1963 


643 
13 


2703 
18 
162 
3599 


(Report on Currency and Finance, 1962-63). 


INTEREST.REARING OBLIGATIONS AND INTEREST-YIELD- 
ING ASSETS OF THE GOVERNMENT OF INDIA 


(Crores of Rs. outstanding at the end of—) 


1961-62 
L. Interest-hearing obligations — (Revised) 
]n India (total) ays 5,704.04 
]n England (total) ev 149.74 
Dollar loans m 650.95 
Defence certificates — .. — 
Loans from USSR ve 13.35 
Loans from W. Germany 141.04 

Loans from other foreign 
sources .. 74.82 

Total Interest-Bearing 


Obligations .. .. 6,793.94 
(1. Interest-yielding Assets .. 5,696.65 

Cash & Securities held on 

Treasury Account Dr 82.13 

Balance of total Interest- 

bearing obligations not 

covered by above assets 1,015.16 


1962-63 
(Revised) 
832.44 
168.55 
869.46 
0.02 
104.95 
155.38 


60.02 


7,690.82 
6,495.96 


101.93 


1,092.93 


1963-64 
(Budget) 
7,286.09 
192.89 
1,069.91 
0.04 


9,055.63 
7,380.07 


115.90 


1,559.60 


(Report on Currency and Finance, 1962-63). 


CENTRAL AND STATE GOVERNMENT LOANS 
(Outstanding as on March $1, 196$—thousands of Rs.) 


“Central Government 28,48.01,72 Maharashtra 


Andhra Pradesh 55.49.40 Mysore 
Assam Orissa 

Bihar Punjab 
Gujarat Rajasthan 
Kerala Uttar Pradesh 
Madhya Pradesh West Bengal 
Madras 


Total of all States 


96.50.17 
47.09.70 
28,15.99 
11.00.65 
41,39,92 
1,546429 
54,54.96 
6,94,14,81 
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DEBT POSITION OF THE GOVERNMENT OF INDIA 
(crores of rupees) 


* 


Ig 
cn 
È Uu 
J ^ oe 
a q = & 
Ss $ 7 =S re E .85 i 
3 oH h HS 
os ge. E [^7 o's R RESsa W 
1951 1,438.46 9364.72 $27.66 342.81 2,473.65 2.3 49.81 
1956 1,508.67 595.25 576.07 390.29 3,070.28 +7.8 138.81 
1957 1,633.01 835.7! 637.68 406.55 3,513.54 +14.4 160.98 
1958 1699.50 1,295.12 707.00 422.37 4,123.99 +17.4 211.02 
1959 2,180.96 1,225.32 7185.49 437.21 4,628.98 --12.2 391.35 
1960 2,438.23 1,297.60 869.84 530.99 6,136.66 +11.0 630.50 
1961 2,571.33 1,106.30 974.61 825.77 5,478.01 4-6.6 846.22 
1962 2,088.45 1174.98 1,060.56 931.38 5,855.37 --6.9 1,110.55 
1963 2,840.94 1,299.55 1,127.76 1,035.81 6,304.06 745 1,379.03 


(Report on Currency & Finance 1962-03). 


CURRENCY AND EXCHANCE 


Indian currency system is controlled by the Government of India 
so far as metallic currency is concerned and by the Reserve Bank of 
India in respect of paper currency. But the Reserve Bank being now 
State owned, it can now be said that the Government of India is the 
only currency authority in India. 

Gold Parity Standard—India has now gold parity standard due to 
India's membership of the International Monetary Fund. India has 
to maintain a fixed quota of gold bullion and dollar currency with 
J. M. F. and the international value of India's currency is deter- 
mined by I. M. F. with reference to the purchasing price of Indian 
rupee in terms of gold, The external value of Indian rupee is maine 
tained at a fixed level by the Government of India with the approval 
of M. I. F. The present value of the rupee is 1s. 6d. 

Indian Rupee—is a metallie coin as well as paper money. The 
rupee notes are not like other notes which are issued by the Reserve 
Bank of India and carry the promise to pay on demand" notice, Rupee 
notes occupy the same position and status as rupee coins and therefore. 
are issued by the Government of India. 

Exrchage rate—Indian rupee is convertible into currencies of other 
countries at a rate of exchange decided in consultation wtih I. M.F. 
The exchange is now expressed in terms of all the world currencies, 

International Monetary Fund—This institution helps to fix the 
relative value of different currencies of the world. India fixed the 
value of her currency m terms of gold at 1 s. 6 d. By the sane 
method, the value of the Indian rupee in terms of the currencies of 
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all other countries was fixed directly instead through sterling. This 
monetary standard is known as the international monetary standard. 
Inflation and deficit Financing—The general price level of a 
country is determined by the amount of circulation of currency, 
If the volume of money supply increases disproportionately inflation 
and rising prices are created. - 
Due to the continuance of Five Year Plans in India, deficit 
financing on a large scale has brought inflationary forces in the 
country. Deficit financing means expenditure by the Government in 
excess of Government receipts whether in shape of taxes, earnings 
from State enterprizes, loans from publie, small savings and deposit 
or other miscellaneous sources, Individual borro 
his expenditure which is more than his income, 
more notes, borrows from the Reserve Ba 


for 
goods and services are available to the community. This increase in 


the amount of money in cireulation without a Simultaneous increase 
in goods and services leads to inflation. In the case of deficit finan- 
cing, the rise in prices is inflationary. 

Circulation of Notes—Notes in circulation registered a Sharp rise 
of Rs. 171.7 crores during 1962-63 to Rs, 2199 crores a compared to 
only Rs. 85.6 crores in 1961-62. 

Circulation of Rupee Coin—The circulation of rupee coin showed 
a smaller increase in 1962-63 of Rs. 6.0 crores as compared to Rs. 8.5 
crores in 1961-62 and Rs. 10.5 crores in 1960-61. 

Circutation of small coins—Like ru 


coins also showed a smaller rise during 1962-63 of Rs. 6.2 crores as 
compared to Rs. 7.4 crores in 1961-62. 


INDIAN CURRENCY IN CIRCULATION 
(Lakhs of Rs. ) 


Total circulation Total circulation 


1950-51 ++ 1410,02 1959-60 ++ 2,001,10 
1955-56 ++ 761152 1960-61 -. 215428 
1956-57 ++ "1667,04 1961-62 -. 2,256.26 
1957-58 +» 1,719.89 1962-63 -. 2,438.69 
1958-59 ++ 1,840,44 
3 TOTAL NOTES ISSUED 

(Lakhs of Rs.) 

total total 
1956 : ++ 1480.89 1960 ++ 1,869 74 
1957 ++ 1548.77 1961 .. 2002.95 
1958 -. 159378 1962 


+ 2107.06 
1959 ++ 1,723,24 1963 +. 2,256,16 


PUBLIC HEALTH IN INDIA -> 


MINISTRY OF HEALTH— Matters connected with Health fall 
~largely in the State field. The Central Government's function in respect 
of matters in the State List is the co-ordination of policy and planning, 
the collection and exchange of information, expert technical assistance and 
advice on matters relating to hospitals, medical education, Local Self- 
Government or watersupply schemes and guidance on other matters of 
countrywide interest, such as drug legislation, prevention of food adultera- 
tion or control of epidemics. The Centre is directly responsible for State 
subjects in the Union Territories of Manipur, Delhi, Tripura and Hima- 
chal Pradesh, Goa and Pondicherry, Andaman and Nicobar Islands, The 
Central Government also administers a number of important training 
institutions and other establishments in various places. 


DRUG MANUFACTURE & CONTROL 

The control over the quality of drugs, imported, manufactured, 
sold or distributed in the country is exercised under the Drugs Act, 
1940 as amended in 1955 and 1960 and the Rules framed thereunder, 
The State Governments are responsible for the control over the quality 
of all drugs manufactured sold or distributed in the country. The Gov- 
ernment of India have powers to keep a check on the quality of 
imported drugs. The Drugs Technical Advisory Board constituted 
under the Drugs Act of 1940 is an important statutory body, 
advising Central and State Governments on technical matters arising out 
of the administration of the Drugs Act of 1940. The first Indian Pharma- 
copeeia was published in 1955. The Central Drugs Laboratory, Calcutta 
is a statutory institution set up under the Drugs Act of 1940, which 
analyses and tests samples of drugs as are sent and performs other func- 
tions of Central and State Governments. National Formulary of India has 
been published to serve as a handbook of reference for members of the 
medical profession, pharmacists and hospitals. Medical Stores Organisa- 
tion has depots in Madras, Calcutta, Bombay, Hyderabad and Karnal for 
supplying mainly hospitals and dispensaries run by the State Governments, 
local bodies, etc. The factories of the Organisation manufacture a large 
number of drugs and dressings. It has also a repair shop. The training of | 
trade representatives continues in Government Laboratories. The 
Pharmacy Council of India is a statutory body constituted under Sec. 3 of 
the Pharmacy Act of 1958. Its functions are to regulate the education of 
pharmacists and the profession of pharmacy. State Pharmacy Councils 
have been constituted in several States. The Drugs and Magic Remedies 
(Objectionable Advertisements) Act, 1954, came into force on the Ist April, 
1955, which prohibits the advertisement relating to sexual stimulants, 
alleged magic cures for yenereal diseases and diseases peculiar to women. 


LABORATORIES AND DEPOTS k 


B. C. G. Vaccine Laboratory, Guindy, Madras—was established. in 
1948 by the Central Government with the help of UNICEF and WHO and 


1i 
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is the world’s largest vaccine-producing centre. This laboratory supplies 
tuberculin and B.C.G. vaccine. 4 

Central Research Institute, Kasauli—was established in 1905 which 
supplies TAB, cholera, rabies etc. vaccines. 

Hindustan Anti-biotics, Pimpri and DDT Factory, Delhi have already 
gone into production. 

Haffkine Institute, Bombay—manufactures sulpha drugs. 

Central Drugs Laboratory, Calcutta—is a statutory laboratory set up 
under the Drugs Act to analyse and test samples of drugs which may be 
sent to it by the Central Government and to carry out other functions as 
may be assigned to it by the Central Government time to time. 

Central Food Laboratory, Calcutta has been set up by the Central 
/Government under the Prevention of Food Adulteration Act 37 of 1954 
for analysis of food samples, investigations for the purpose of fixation of 
-Standards of any article of food, etc. 

Medical Store Depots and Factories—continue to function at Madras, 
Bombay, Calcutta and Karnal, Hyderabad. 'The depots supply complete 
thospital equipment and drugs of tested quality to various Government 
sand non-Government hospitals, institutions, municipalities, etc. 


INDIGENOUS SYSTEMS OF MEDICINE 


The Government of India have decided to recognise only the modern 
system of medicine. But the well-settled policy of the Government is to 
give all possible help and encouragement to the indigenous and Homæo- 
pathic systems of medicine and incorporate from them contributions of 
approved value in the existing system of medicine. A Committee under 
K. N. Udupa made recommendations in 1959 on the training, research and 
pharmaceutical products and status of practice in Ayurveda. Central 
Council of Ayurvedic Research has been set up in pursuance of one of the 
recommendations. Central Institute of Research in Indigenous Systems 
of Medicine has been functioning since August 24, 1953 at Jamnagar with 
hospital and an out-patient department. A new 'siddha' unit was start- 
ed in the year 1956-57. 

In 1955, the Government of India approved a five-year Degree Course 
in homeeopathy. There are over 30 institutions imparting training in 
homeeopathy and some are recognised by the State Boards. The Unani 
Advisory Committee has also been formed. 

> HEALTH PLANNING COMMITTEES 

The various committees for the promotion of Health in India are 
mentioned  here— 

Central Council of Health—was started on August 9, 1952 under 
Article 263 of the Constitution. It considers and recommends broad lines 
9f policy in regard to matters concerning public health in all its aspects. 

‘Indian Nursing Council—was inaugurated at Delhi on May 19, 1949. 
One of the main functions of the Council is to lay down minimum stand- 
ards for the training of nurses. The Indian Nursing Council has been 
vested with the power to inspect training institutions and examinations. 
The main object of the Council is to establish a uniform standard of 
training for nurses, midwives and health visitors, etc. 

Medical Council of India—was reconstituted in 1960 under the Medical 
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Council Act of 1956. The council inter alia is responsible for the maiate- 
nance of the Indian Medical Register which contains the. names of all 
medical practitioners who are enrolled on the State Council Medical 
Registers and who possess any recognised medical qualifications under the 
aforesaid Act. 

Central Committee for Food Standards—The main functions of the 
Committee are to advise the Central Government and State Governments 
on matters arising out of the administration of the Prevention of Food 
RD Act, 1954 and to carry on other functions enumerated in the 
Act. 

Central Health Education Bureau—was established in 1955. The 
Bureau has a ‘Methods and Media Division. The Media Division is com- 
pleted, with the exception of Museum and Exhibitions units. Under the 
Methods Division, the training and research units are functioning. There 
is a separate unit for school health education. 

Provincial Medical Councils—which began to function in 1942, now 
functioning in all the States. The Provincial Councils keep register of 
qualified practitioners and supervise medical education and inspect exami- 
nations and exercise disciplinary powers over medical practitioners, and 
also advise local Governments in regard to recognition of various medical 
qualifications, 

Dental Council of India—With the passing of Indian -Dentists Act of 
1948, the Council was inaugurated on May 14, 1949 for the development 
of dental training and practice of the profession through the establish- 
ment of the Dental Councils at the Centre and in the States. 

All-India Council of Post-Graduate Medical Education—has been con- 
stituted to prescribe standards for postgraduate medical education in the 
universities and offer suggestions to evolve uniformity of standards through- 
out the country. 

National Nutrition Advisory Committee—was set up in 1960 in pur- 
suance of the recommendation of Rome Conference of F.A.O. in 1957 : 
that the member Governments should take due account of the national 
need of the population in formulating and implementing policies and plans 
relating to food production and consumption including international 
trade in food. 

The Central Medico-Legal Advisory Committee—was set up in 1955 
to advise the Central and State Governments , on matters pertaining to 
medico-legal procedure and practice in India and to promote the develop: 
ment of new and modern techniques in the field of medico-legal work. 


CONTROL & ERADICATION OF COMMUNICABLE DISEASES 

National M@aria Eradication Programme—The Government of India 
launched a National Malaria Programme in 1953, which was converted 
into National Malaria Eradication. Programme in 1958. Malaria eradica- 
tion programme is a phased campaign consisting of an intensive period 
of spray operations for at least 3 to 5 years. The programme js being 
assisted by the WHO and USAID. National Malaria Institute is res- 
ponsible for research and for the training of staff in methods of malaria 


eradication. 


National Filaria Control Programme—launched in 1955, comprises- 


mass administration of drugs to people in filarious communities and adop- 
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Countess of Dufferin’s Fund—This fund vests in the Central Govern- 
ment under the Countess of Dufferins Fund Act, 1957. The Fund is 
utilised for grant of scholarships to women students for medical and nurs- 
ing education. i S 

Medical Reliefs are given to (1) Relief work for disaster, (2) Assistance 
to Indian Red Cross Society and (3) Assistance to St. John's Ambulance 
Association. 


MEDICAL RELIEF 


Medical Relief, Sanitation & Public Health in the Union Territories 
—The Central Government is directly concerned with the provision of 
medical relief in Union Territories. 

Health Insurance Scheme which provides inter alia medical benefits 
to industrial workers under Employees’ State Insurance Act, 1948 now 
cures over 15.82 lakhs workers in the country. 

Contributory Health Service Scheme came into operation on Ist July, 
1954 and is confined to Delhi & New Delhi and serves Central Govern- 
ment employees. The scheme has been extended to some semi-Govern- 
ment and autonomous institutions, 

sajanjang Hospital, New Delhi and Willingdon Hospital and Nursing 
Home, New Delhi—were taken over,by the Government of India on Ist 
March, 1954 and Ist June, 1954 respectively. 

Lala Ram Sarup T.B. Hospital, Mehozauli (Delhi)—is administered by 
the T.B, Association of India. It is being maintained largely from the 
grants of the Government of India, 

Hospital for Mental Diseases, Ranchi—This is one of the famous Men- 
tal Hospitals of India under the Government of India. The bed strength 
is distributed among the various States. 

Union Mission Sanatorium, Madanapalle—The Central Government 
has been meeting 50 n of the recurring expenditure. Children's Ward 
and 'Fhorasic Surgical Unit was established- with the assistance of the 
Government of India, 

Integration of Public Health with the basic course in Nursing—under 
the scheme, nurses’ training schools of State Governments and Voluntary 
Organisations are getting Central assistance, i 

Rejresher Courses for General Medical Practitioners—This scheme has 
been included,as a Central Scheme in the Third Five Year Plan and grants- 
in-aid have been sanctioned to the:State Governments and private organi- 
sations, 

Foreign Scholars and Fellows in India—India is providing facilities 
for higher training in medical, public health and allied subjects to the 
nationals of foreign countries, mostly from the region of Africa and Asia. 

HEALTH EDUCATION 

Central Health Education Bureau—was established in 1956. It co- 
ordinates and promotes health education in the country. It functions 
through two main media and methods divisions, produces a quarterly 
magazine for the Central Public Health, Engineering Organisation and 
maintains a film library. 

National Cleanliness Day and Children's Day Celebrations were in- 
augurated on the 2nd October, 1960 and 14th November, 1960 respectively. 
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Anti Leprosy Day is observed on Mahatma Gandhi's martyrdom day, 
namely, 30th January, each year. . 


WATER 


The National Water 
1954, has been completed, 


SUPPLY AND SANITATION 


Supply and Sanitation Programme launched in 
Most of the 369 urban water supply schemes, 


100 urban drainage schemes and 348 rural water supply and sanitation 


schemes estimated to cost 


Rs. 102.17 crores have been completed and the 


rest will be finished during Third Plan period. A Water Supply and 
Sanitation Committee which was appointed in 1960 to assess requirements, 


has submitted its reports 


and that is being implemented. 


INDIA AND THE INTERNATIONAL ASSISTANCE— India is a 


member of the World H: 


ealth Organisation since 1948. India has been 


receiving striking assistance from the World Health Organisation and 
U. N. International Children's Emergency Fund, India has received assist- 


ance from WHO for Mal 


aria Control Programme, and B.C.G. Campaigh 


now extends to every part of India, The D,D.T. & Anti-biotic Produc- 
tion Plans have been established with WHO & UNICEF help, Assist: 
ance has also been received in fighting yaws and filaria, for starting or 
strengthening various departments at trainin institutions like the College 
of Nursing, New Delhi and similar institutions in Madras, Bombay and 
Calcutta, the Medical Colleges at Bombay and Trivandrum and the School 
of Tropical Medicine, Calcutta, WHO Fellowships have enabled selected 
candidates to receive valuable training abroad in various subjects concern: 


ing medicine and public 


health, 


UNICEF is a specialised agency of the U.N.O., offering assistance in 
health programme for expectant and nursing mothers and children, The 
assistance is normally given in the form of equipment and su plies. 

Rockefeller Foundation also provides fellowships, travel awards and 

ants-in-aid to the various medical colleges and research institutes. in 


ndia. 


The Government of India continues to be the member of the Inter- 
national Hospital Federation which facilitates the exchange of ideas re- 
garding the organisation of hospitals and improvement in hospital adminis- 


tration. 


INSTITUTES & TRAINING CENTRES 


All. India Institute 


of Hygiene and Publie Health, Caleutta- 


Established in 1932 with the aid of an endowment from Rockefeller Founda- 


tion. The objects of the 


Institute—(1) the training of public health per. 


sonnel, qualifying students for public health diploma and (2) pursuits of 
rescarch on several aspects of public health including study of diseases 


like malaria, etc. 


Rural Health & Training Centre, Singur (West Bengal) — The 


Centre operates as the adjunct of the All-India Institute of Hygiene &- 
Public Health for the field of training its students. 


Urban Health Centre, Chetla, Calentta— The Helilth Centre apart 
from producing comprehensive health services, functions as a training centre 
for thé students of the various medical institutions in its activities, 
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Central Research Institute, Kasauli (1906)— provides facilities for 
research, vaccines and sera are manufactured here, such as, cholera, 
T.A.B., Antirabic, Antibiotic, (animal), Antirabic (dog) vaccines, Anti- 
venom Serum, Diptheria Antitoxin. Normal Horse Serum, Tetanus Toxid, 
Antirabic serum and curative vaccines are manufactured here. The 
Institute has following sections (1) bacterial vaccine (2) biochemistry (3) 
biological (4) serum concentration (5) rabies (6) antibiotic. 

All India Institute of Physical Medicine and Rehabilitation, 
Bombay—which was started as a joint venture of the Central and Bombay 
Governments, Bombay Municipal Corporation and the UNICEF, has been 
taken over by the Government of India. It imparts post-graduate instruc- 
tion in rehabilitation of the disabled, in physical medicine, etc. 

Central Leprosy Teaching and Research Institute, Chingleput— 
is now controlled by the Government of India. Activity of the Institute 
includes treatment of patients, occupational therapy, educational and 
tecreational facilities for the patients and teaching and research, 


All-India Institute of Mental Health, Bangalore— This Institute 
was inaugurated on August 6, 1954. Besides promoting 
postgraduate studies and research in mental health, it advises the Gov- 
ernment of India and the States on the organisation of mental health 
service and act in co-ordination with national and international agencies 
on mental health. In 1955, the course for the Diploma in Psychological 
Medicine and the training course in Clinical Psychology have been started 
at the Institute. 

Pasteur Institute, Coonoor (1907)— It manufactures | influenzt 
vaccine on a pilot basis, carries on research on the value of antirabies 
serum and its production on a pilot basis and carries on studies on rabies, 
influenza, respiratory and intestional viruses, syphilis, cholera and small- 
por. : 
National T. B. Training Institute, Bangalore— was inaugurated in 

1959. It has training course for B.C.G. workers. 
Rural Health Training Centre, Najafgarh— performs a three-fold 
function : service, training and research. ~ 
T. B. Demonstration and Training Centres—established during first 
and second plan periods continue to function satisfactorily. 
> 
Central Institute for Communicable Diseases, Delhi— The Malaria 
Institute of India was converted into this Central Institute in 1969. 
The activities will be confined to Vector-borne diseases during the Plan 
period. i 
„Vallabhbhai Patel Chest Institute, Delhi— has been newly estab- 
lished mainly for conducting research in diseases of the chest and in 
training doctors in that line. Successful candidates receive the diplomas 
in tuberculosis diseases (D.T.C.D.) from the Delhi University. 
Department, of Serologist and Chemical Examiner to the 
Governent of India, Calentta :— The Department carries on medico- 
legal analysis of blood and semen and other stains on exhibits seized in 
connection with the prosecution of criminal cases and manufactures am 


/ 
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poules of V.D.R.I. antigen and requisite quantity of buffered saline 
diluent. c 

Training of Health Personnel for Community Development 
Programmes— Central assistance to State Governments is given to Health 


Visitors, for training of auxiliary nurse-midwives. 
` 


BIRTHS AND DEATHS IN INDIA 
Birth-rate Death-rate Expectation of Life 


per 100 per 100 Males Females 
Years 
1901-11 61.8 43.1 EX 23.3 
1911-21 49.2 48.6 19.4 20.9 
1921-31 46.4 21:96:3 26.9 26.6 
1931-41 45.2 31.2 32.1 31.4 
1941-51 39.9 27.4 32.5 31.9 
1951-61 40.0 18.0 45.0 45.0 
MEDICAL CARE 
1950-51 1955-56 1960-61 
Hospitals & Dispensaries (000s) Ss 8.6 10.0 12.6 
Hospital beds (000s) A NAAS 125 186 
Medical Colleges "m 30 42 57 
Annual admissions in Medical. ‘Colleges 2,500 3,500 5,800 
Doctors ('000s) «P dq 56 65 71.5 
Nurses (000s) Pu ex 15 19 27 
INDIAN EXPECTATION OF LIFE 
1951 Census (according to actuarial report of Males 32.55 years 
Census) Females 31.66 ,, 
1951 (by Kingsley Davis in "his book Population Males 39;DO OE 
of India and Pakistan”) Females 31:947 55 
1931 (Official estimate by. Mr. Vidyanathan) .. Males 26.97 5, 
Females 26.56 .;, 
FOOD & NUTRITION 
Calory requirements in India 
: Net Calories Children 
Man (120 lb.) Under 1 year — 100/kg. 
Light or sedentary work 2:1. 549,400 l to 8 years 
Moderate hard work ... «+ 8,000 310 5years 1200 
Very hard work ce eos 3,600 5to 7years 1400 
Woman (100 Ib.) 710 9years 1700 
Moderate work em -.. . 2,100 9 to 12years 2000 
Moderate work v ire 2,500 Adolescents 
Very hard work s +» 3,000 19 to 15 years, 2400 
Pregnancy "m 2,100 15 to 21 years” 2400 
Lactation... ey A 2,700 


(Nutrition Advisory Commitee jp Ind. Research Fund Association). . 
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COMPOSITION OF A BALANCED DIET 


Oz. 
Cereals = asa 
Pulses see v ws 
Green leafy vegetables vem 
Root vegetables — ..- nui 
Other vegetables ... 8: 
Fruits sve TERR 


Oz. 
Milk yos s 10 
Sugar and Jaggery ^Y 2 
Vegetable oil, ghee, etc 2 
Fish and Meat ... or 3 
Egg wee 1 egg 


MEDICAL COLLEGES 


Andhra Pradesh. 
Andhra Medical College, Visha- 
kapatnam. 
Gandhi Medical College, Hydera- 
bad, 
Medical College, Guntur. 
Medical College, Kurnool. 
Osmania Medical College, Hyde- 
rabad. 
Rangaraya 
Kakinada. 
"Medical College, Warangal. 
Venkateshara Medical College, 
Tirupati. 
Assam. 
Medical College, Dibrugarh. 
Medical College, Gauhati. 
. Medical College, Silchar. 
Bihar. 
Prince of Wales Medical College, 
Patna. 
Darbhanga 
Laheriasarai. 
Medical College, Ranchi. 
Medical College, Sakchi. 


Gujarat. 
B. J. Medical College, Ahmeda- 
Medical College, Madurai, 
bad. 
Medical College, Baroda. 
M. P. Shah Medical 
Jamnegar. 
Maharashtra. 
Grant Medical College, Bombay. 


Medical College, 


Medical College, 


College, 


Seth G.S. Medical College, Bom- 
bay. £ 


y. 
. T. N. Medical College, Bombay- 


B. J. Medical College, Poona, 

Govt. Medical College, Auranga- 
bad. 

Medical College, Nagpur. 

Armed Forces Medical College. 
Poona. 

Medical College, Miraj. 

Jammu & Kashmir. 

Medical College, Srinagar. 

Kerala. 

Medical College, Trivandrum.. 

Medical College, Calicut. 

Medical College, Kottayam. 

Medical College, Alleppy. 

Madhya Pradesh. 

Medical College, Jabalpur. 

Mahatma Gandhi Medical Col- 
lege, Indore. 


Gajra Raja Medical College, 
Gwaliar. 

Medical College, Bhopal. 

Madras. 


Medical College, Madras. 
Stanley Medical College, Madras. 


Christian Medical College, Vel- 
lore. 

Medical College, Tanjore. 

Kilpauk Medical College, Kil- 


pauk, Madras. 

Mysore. 

Kasturba Medical College, Mani- 
pal (Mangalore). 
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Medical College, Mysore. College of Medical Sciences, 

Medical College, Bangalore. Banaras. 

Karnatak Medical College, Hubli. Hindu University, Banaras. 

Medical College, Bellary. Motilal Nehru Medical College, 

Orissa. Allahabad. 

Sriram Chandra Bhanj Medical Medical College, Muslim Univer- 
College, Cuttack. sity, Aligarh. 


Medical College, Bural (Sambal- yest Bengal. 


pur). Medical College, Calcutta. 
Medical College, Berhampur. R. G. Kar Medical College, 
Punjab. y Calcutta. 
Medical College, Amritsar. N. R. Sircar Medical College, 
Christian Medical College, Calcutta. 

Ludhiana. z National Medical Institute, Cal- 
Medical College, Patiala. cutta. 
Medical College, Rohtak. Sammilani Medical College, Ban- 
Rajasthan. kura. 
Swai Man Singh M. College, : 

Jaipur. Delhi. 1 

Lady Hardinge Medical College 


Medical College, Bikaner. 
Medical College, Udaipur. 
Uttar Pradesh. 

King George Medical College, 


for Women, New Delhi. 

All India Institute of Medical 
Sciences, New Delhi. 

Maulana Azad Medical College, 


Lucknow. A 
Sarojini Naidu Medical College, New Delhi. 
Agra. Pondicherry. 
G. V. S. M. Medical College, Medical College, Pondicherry. 
Kanpur. 
DENTAL COLLEGES 
Andhra Pradesh. C. E. M. Dental College, Bom- 
Dental wing, Osmania Medical bay. - 
College, Hyderabad. Mysore. 
Bihar. Dental College, Bangalore. 
Spend College, Patna. Punjab: 
Dental Wing, Medical. College, dao Denta Coles. 
Med D Dental Wing, Medical College, 
College of Destistry, Indore. Patiala. M 
Madras. Uttar Pradesh. 
Dental Wing, Medical College, Dental College, Univ. of Luck, 
Madras. aop: ees 
Maharashtra. West Bengal. z 


Nair Hospital Dental College, Calcutta Dental College, Cal- 
Bombay. cutta. 4 


FAMILY PLANNING IN INDIA 


OBJECT OF FAMILY PLANNING— India's population growth has 
accelerated in the last few decades. Since 1921 census, the three successive 
decades recorded increase of 11.0, 13.5, 14.1 and 21.49 per cent. respec 
tively. The population of India, according to census figures of 1961, is 
439 million. The rapid and indiscriminate growth of the population fore- 
casts a dismal future and unless some drastic measures to control it are 
taken without delay all the planning, however, honest and ambitious, 
can achieve only a grain of success. The aim of family planning is to 
educate the people on the need for limiting families in the larger con- 
text of national, economic and social progress. Four-fold family plan- 
ning programme (education, service, training and research) is being con- 
solidated and extended. Š 

ORGANISATIONAL SET-UP—The head of the entire family 

lanning organisation is the Central Family Planning Board constituted 
in 1956. Demographic Advisory Committee, Committee on Scientific 
Aspect of Family Planning of the Indian Council of Scientific Research 
and Communication, Motivation Section Research Committee have been 
established, Family Planning Boards are functioning in all the States, 
District Committees have also been formed. Full-time Family Planning 
Officers have been appointed in most States. By the end of 1963 there 
were 8,441 family planning clinics. 

EDUCATION AND TRAINING— Honorary Family Planning Educa- 
tion Leaders have been appointed in all States. Government of India 
have established training centres at Delhi, Bombay and Ramanasaram. 
State Governments have established regional family planning training 
centres. Voluntary organisations have, with the assistance of the Gov- 
ernment of India, established family planning Welfare Workers' Centres 
at Hyderabad, Delhi, Allahabad, Nagpur and Madras. Demographic 
Training Research Centre at Bombay is continuing its investigations, 
Four other demographic centres have been established at Calcutta, Delhi, 
Trivandrum and Dharwar. 


_ THE GOVERNMENT ASSISTANCE— The pattern of financial 
»assistance to State Governments, Local Bodies and Voluntary Organisa- 
tions is as follows—(1) For States, non-recurring 100 p.c., recurring 75 
p.c, 100 p.c. assistance for contraceptives, sterilization facilities, educa- 
tion, research and training, (2) for Voluntary Organisations and Local 
Bodies—Non-recurring 100 p.c., recurring 100 p.c. Under family planning 
scheme, there are 38 fellowships. In order to extend sterilization facili- 
ties throughout the country, the Government of India have offered 100 
p.c. financial assistance to all State Governments. A Demographic Train- 
ing and Research Centre in Bombay and 4 Demographic Research 
Centres, one gach at Delhi, Calcutta, Trivandrum and Dharwar, have 
been established. Ford Foundation has provided grants of 9.8 lakhs for 
National Family Planning Communication Research programme. 


EXPENDITURE FOR FAMILY PLANNING—The expenditures 
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for family planning programmes during First, Second and Third Plans 
are as follows— n zoe 

ist Plan—Rs, 15.62 lakhs; Second Plan—Rs, 229.31 lakhs; 3rd ^ 
Plan 1961-62—Rs. 169.88 lakhs; 1962-63—Rs. 259.34 lakhs and 1963-64 
(budget)—Rs. 278.00 lakhs. 


UNITED NATIONS 


ORIGIN— The United Nations Organization was first discussed at 
Dumbarton Oaks Conference, Washington D. C., between 2] and Sept. ' 
98, 1944, It was finally put to concrete shape by the delegates of 50 
Allied Nations at San Francisco between April 25 and June 26, 1945, 
where representatives of 50 nations signed the United Nations Charter, 
The U. N. officially came into existence on October 24, 1945. It was 
decided that the seat of the organisation should be in New York and a 
new building was erected in Manhatten costing /23,000,000. 


PURPOSES OF U. N.— Four purposes of the U. N. are—(l) to 
maintain international peace and security, (2) to develop friendly rela- 
tions among nations, (3) to co-operate internationally in solving. econo- 
mic, social, cultural and humanitarian problems and in promoting res- 
pect for human rights and fundamental freedoms and (4) tó be a centre 
for harmonizing the actions of nations in attaining these common ends, 


FINANCE— The United Nations is financed by the contributions 
from member States. Member States contribute to the expenses of the 
budget and to the Working Capital Fund on a scale determined by the 
General Assembly each year on the recommendation of its Cominitice on 
Contributions. . 


OFFICIAL LANGUAGES— The official languages of the U. N, are 


Chinese, English, French, Russian and Spanish. Its working languages « - 


are English and French, Spanish is also the working language ot the 
General Assembly. 


MEMBERSHIP— Membership of the United Nations is open to all 
peace-loving nations that accept the obligations of the U. N. Charter 
and are able and willing to carry out these obligations. r. 


ROSTER OF THE UNITED NATIONS 


P € 
Following the admission of a series of new.States, the United Nations 
now has 111 members. They are enlisted below with dates of admis- 
sion to the UN. E 
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Member 


Afghanistan 
Albania 
Algeria 
Argentina 
Australia 
Austria 
Belgium 
Bolivia 
Brazil 
Bulgaria 
Burundi 
Colombia 
Congo : 
(Brazzaville) 
Congo : 
(Leopoldvile) 
Costa Rica 
Cuba 
Cyprus 
Czechoslovakia 
Dahomey 
Denmark 
Dominican 
Republic 
Ecuador 
El Salvador 
Ethiopia 
Federation of 
Malaya 
Finland 
France 
Gabon 
Ghana 
Greece 
» Guatemala 
Guinea 
Haiti 
Honduras 
Hunga 
icd 
Iħdia 
Indonesia 
Iran 
Iraq 
Ireland 
Israel 
Ivory Coast 
Jamaica 
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Admission 
Date of 

19 Nov. 1946 
14 Dec, 1955 
6 Oct. 1902 
24 Oct, 1945 
1 Nov. 1945 
14 Dec. 1955 
27 Dec. 1945 
14 Nov. 1945 
24 Oct. 1945 
14 Dec. 1955 
18 Sep. 1962 
5 Nov. 1945 
20 Sep. 1960 
20 Sep. 1960 

2 Nov.. 1945 
24 Oct. 1945 
20 Sep. 1960 
24 Oct. 1945 
20 Sep. 1960 
24 Oct. 1945 
20 Sep. 1960 
20 Sep. 1960 
24 Oct. 1945 
21 Dec. 1945 
24 Oct. 1945 
13 Nov. — 1945 
17 Sep. 1957 
14 Dec. 1955 
24 Oct. 1945 
20 Sep. 1960 
* 8 Mar. 1957 
25 Oct. 1945 
21 Nov. 1945 
12 Dec. 1958 
24 Oct. 1945 
17 Dec. 1945 
14 Dec. 1955 
19 Dec. 1946 
30 Oct. 1945 
98 Sep. 1950 
24 Oct. 1945 
21 Nec. 1945 
14 Dec. 1955 
11 May 1949 
20 Sep. 1960 
18 Sep. 1962 


Member 


Burma 
Byelorussia 
Cambodia 
Cameroun 
Canada 
Central African 
Republic 
Ceylon 
Chad 
Chile 
China 
Mexico 
Mongolia 
Morocco 
Nepal 
Netherlands 
New Zealand 
Nicaragua 
Niger 
Nigeria 
Norway 
Pakistan 
Panama 
Paraguay 
Peru 
Philippines 
Poland 
Portugal 
Romania 
Ruanda 
Saudi Arabia 
Senegal 
Sierra Leone 
Somalia 
Spain 
Sudan 
Sweden 
Syria 
Tanganyika 
Thailand 
Togo 
Trinidad 
Tobago 
Tunisia 
Turkey 
Uganda 
Ukraine 
South Africa 


Admission 
Date of 

19 Apr. 1948 
24 Oct. 1945 
14 Dec, 1955 
20 Sep. 1960 
9 Nov. 1945 
20 Sep. 1960 
14 Dec. 1955 
20 Sep. 1960 
24 Oct. 1945 
24 Oct. 1945 
7 Nov. 1945 
27 Oct, 1961 
12 Nov. 1956 
14 Dec. 1955 
10 Dec. 1945 
24 Oct. 1945 
24 Oct. 1945 
20 Sep. 1960 
7 Oct. 1960 
27 Nov. 1946 
30 Sep. 1947 
13 Nov. 1945 
24 Oct. 1945 
31 Oct. 1945 
24 Oct. 1945 
24 Oct, 1945 
14 Dec. 1955 
14 Dec. 1955 
18 Sep. 1962 
24 Oct, 1945 
28 Sep. 1960 
6 Oct, 1961 
20 Sep. 1960 
14 Dec. 1955 
12 Nov. 1956 
19 Nov. 1946 
24 Oct. 1945 
24 Nov. 1961 
16 Dec. 1946 
20 Sep. 1960 
1962 

18 Sep. 1962 
12 Nov. 1956 
24 Oct. 1945 
25 Oct. 1962 
24 Oct. 1945 
7 Nov. 1945 
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Member Admission Member Admission 
Date of Date of . 

Japan 18 Dec. 1956 Africa 7 Nov. | 1945 
Jordan 14 Dec. 1955 USSR 24 Oct. 1945 
Laos 14 Dec. 1955 United Arab ? 

Lebanon 24 Oct. 1945 Republic 24 Oct. 1945 
Liberia 2 Nov. 1945 United Kingdom 24 Oct. 1945 
Libya 14 Dec. 1955 United States. 24 Oct. 1945 
Luxemboug 24 Oct. 1945 Upper Volta 20 Sep. 1960 
Madagascar 20 Sep. 1960 Uruguay 18 Dec. 1945 
Ttaly 14 Dec. 1955 Venezuela 15 Nov. 1945 
Mali 28 Sep. 1960 Yemen 30 Sep. 1947 
Mauritania 27 Oct. 1961 Yugoslavia 24 Oct. 1945 


HEADQUARTERS AND OFFICES— New York, U.S.A. The 
European office of the U.N. is in Geneva. From 1954 U.N. Information 
Centres have been operating at Athens, Bogota, Buenos Aires, Belgrade, 
Cairo, Copenhagen, Geneva, Karachi, London, Mexico city, Monrovia, 
Moscow, New Delhi, Paris, Prague, Rio de Janeiro, Shanghai, Sydney, 
Teheran and Washington, 


UNITED NATIONS’ FLAG— The flag is light blue in colour and 
emblazoned in white in its centre is the United Nations’ symbol, a polar 
map of the world embraced by twin olive branches. 


ORGANS OF THE UNITED NATIONS 

Pane pe organs of the United Nations are—(1) Secretariat ; (2) Gene- 

ral Assembly ; (3) Security Council ; (4) Economic and Social Council ; 
(5) Trusteeship Council ; (6) International Court of Justice. 


GENERAL ASSEMBLY— consists of all members of the United 

Nations, each one vote but none with veto power. Each member is 
entitled to be represented at its meeting by five representatives. The 
General Assembly meets once a year in September. It may also hold 
special sessions. Voting on important questions is by a two-thirds malo: 
rity. On other questions it is by a simple majority. The work of the 
General Assembly is divided between seven Main Committees. 
-. Commiltees—To facilitate its work, the General Assembly breaks up 
into seven Main Committees : (1) Political and security (including regu 
lation of armaments); (2) Economic and Financial; (3) Social, Humani- 
tarian and Cultural; (4) Trusteeship ; (5) Administrative and Budgetary ; 
(6) Legal; (7) Political Committee. 


SECURITY COUNCIL— The Security Council is primarily res-" 
ponsible for keeping international peace and security. Any nations, U.N. 
member or not and Secretary-General may bring a dispute or a threat to 
peace to the attention of the Security Council. It has elevgn members, 
five of which (United States, Britain, France, Russia and China) are 
permanent. Six ‘non-permanent members are elected by the General 
Assembly for a 2-year term. The Security Council is organised to be 
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dent for one month. A negative vote by any permanent member is a 


bers, elected by the General Assembly for a period of three years. It works 
towards establishing lasting world peace by helping the poor, the sick 
and the illiterate all over the world. Through its functional and regional 
economic Commission, the specialised agencies, the Technical Assistance 
Committee and consultation With- non-governmental organisations, the 
Economic and Social Council promotes better social, economic, educa: 
tional and health conditions and respect for human rights and fundamen- 
tal freedom for all peoples, 

Functional Commissions—It works on specific problems through the 
Commissions of experts and its sub-commission on prevention of Discri- 


TRUSTEESHIP COUNCIL— is responsible for the supervision of 

€ administration of trust territories (consisting for most part, of for- 
mer mandates) placed under its jurisdiction. It is the only organ of the 
U.N. in which the exact number of members is non-specified. Member- 
ship consists of (1) nations administering trust territories ; (9) permanent 
members of the Security Council which does not administer such territories; 
(8) General Assembly which elects for three years as many additional 
members as may be necessary to ensure thaf the total membership is 
equally divided between countries administering trust territories and 


Trusteeship Territories—The Trusteeship ‘Territories consist of follow- 
ing territories DOW—(l) Nauru (Australia, New Zealand and U.K.) (2) 
New Guinea (Australia), (3) Trust Territory of Specific Islands (U.S.A.). 


INTERNATIONAL COURT OF JUSTICE— It is the. principal 
judicial body of the United Nations. All members & U.N. are ipso facto 
parties of the statute of the Court. The International Court of Justice 
considers disputes between nations. It is a Court of Law and deals with 
legal questions only, not with political disputes, All countries which 
are parties to the Statute of the Court can refer to it any case they 
wish. In addition, Security Council may refer a legal dispute to the 
Court and all organs of the U.N, can ask the Court for an advisory 
opinion on any legal question. 

The Coyrt consists of fifteen Judges elected by the General Assembly 
and the Security Council, voting independently, 


The seat of the International Court of Justice is at the Hague, the” 


Netherlands, 


————— a 
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SECRETARIAT— This is composed of the Secretary-General who 
is the chief administrative officer of the organisation and such staff as 
the organisation requires. He is appointed by the General Assembly on 
the recommendation of the Security Council. 


SPECIALISED AGENCIES 


United Nations has been called upon to deal with problems inter: 
national in nature. The U. N: Charter says that possession of weapons 
js not the only cause of war. The Charter, therefore, provides for in- 
ternational action and co-operation in all fields concerned. with the well- 
being of the peoples of the world. The Specilised Agencies of the U.N. 
have demonstrated that the international co-operation is possible in the 
fields of health, education and human welfare. 


INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANISATION (ILO), Geneva 
—was established in 1919 as an affiliate of the League of Nations and 
recognised in 1946 by the U.N. as a special agency. The puna of 
LL.O. are—to contribute to the establishment of a lasting peace by pro- 
moting social justice; to improve, through international action, labour 
conditions and living standards; and to promote economic and social 
stability. Office—IL.L.O. Office Geneva, Switzerland. 


FOOD AND AGRICULTURAL ORGANISATION OF THE 
UNITED NATIONS (FAO.)— The chief aims of F.A.O. are (1) to 
help nations raise the standard of living, (2) to improve nutrition of the 
peoples of all countries, (3) to increase the efficiency of farming, forestry 
and fisheries, (4) to better the condition of rural people and, through 
all these means, to widen the opportunity of all people for productive 
work. F.A.O. was founded on October 16, 1945. Headquarters : Viale 
delle "Terme di Caracalla, Rome, Italy. 


UNITED NATIONS EDUCATIONAL, SCIENTIFIC AND CUL- 
TURAL ORGANISATION (UNESCO)—The purpose of the organisa- 
tion is to help combat illiteracy, raise living standards through educa- 
tion, promote collaboration among the nations through education, 
science and culture in order to further universal respect for justice, the 
rule of law and for human rights. These are among the primary aims 
of the UNESCO. Office : Unesco House, Paris, France. 


INTERNATIONAL CIVIL AVIATION ORGANISATION (ICAO) 
—became a permanent body in 1947. Making it safer and easier to fly 
from one country to another is the objective of the International Civil 
Aviation Organisation. It encourages the use of safety measures, uni- 
form regulations for the operation of air services and simpler customs, 
immigration and public héalth procedure at international methods and 
equipment. Office : International Aviation Building, Montreal, Canada. 


‘INTERNATIONAL BANK FOR RECONSTRUCTION AN 
DEVELOPMENT (BANK)— was established on RAM i 
Making loans for reconstruction and economic developments schemes and 
helping to swell the flow of investment from one country to another are 


“12 
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among the fuunctions of the International Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development. Headquarters : 1818 H. St. N.W. Washington 25 D.C. 


INTERNATIONAL MONETARY FUND K(FUND)— to promote in- 
ternational monetary co-operation and expansion of international ade ; 
to assist in the establishment of multi-lateral system of payments in res- 
pect of current transactions between members. E 


INTERNATIONAL DEVELOPMENT ASSOCIATION (IDA) — 
is another affiliate of the International Bank, which came into exist- 
ence in 1960. IDA makes loans on terms more flexible than those for 
more conventional loans, for important development projects in under- 
developed countries, irrespective of whether the project so assisted is 
revenue-producing or directly productive. Office—I818 H. Street, N.W. 
Washington. 25, D.C. 


INTERNATIONAL FINANCE CORPORATION (IFC)— was form 
ed in 1956 to promos €conomic development by aiding in private enter- 
prise in. member countries, particularly in less developed areas; and 
"o invest in new or existing enterprises in conjunction with private 
«capital without Government guarantee. The IFC became a specialised 
Agency of U.N. in 1957. It is affiliated with International Bank but 
has its own funds. Headquarters » 1818H. Street NW, Washington 25 
D. C. 

INTERNATIONAL ATOMIC ENERGY AGENCY (IAEA) — 
The Agency came into being on July 29, 1957. The purpose of IÁEA 
is to accelerate and enlarge the contribution of atomic energy to peace, 
health and prosperity throughout the world and to ensure as far as it is 


WORLD HEALTH ORGANISATION (WHO)— helps nations to 
make the world a healthier place to live in. It works to prevent dis- 
ease spreading from on country to another. It helps nations stamp out 
mass diseases like malaria and tuberculosis and to build up public health 


service. It came into being on April 7, 1948, Office—Palais des Nations, 
Geneva, Switzerland. 


It was established in 1874 by Universal Postal Convention of Berne, 
, Switzerland. Headquarters : Berne, Switzerland. 


INTERNATIONAL TELECOMMUNICATION UNION (ITU)— 
is a technical and administrative body for the development and improve- 


communication services and facilities, One of its chief functions is te 
bring order into the use of radio frequencies. Office Palais des Nations, 
Geneva, Switzerland. 
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WORLD METEOROLOGICAL ORGANISATION (WMO)— 
To develop weather-forecasting services through international collabora- 
tion and make possible the rapid inter-change of weather information is 
the function of the World Meterological Organisation, 


Headquarters : Avenue Guiseppe-Motta, Geneva, Switzerland, 


INTER-GOVERNMENTAL MARITIME CONSULTATIVE OR- 
GANISATION (IMCO)— was established in 1958 as a specialised body 
to deal with international shipping. The Agency provided the means for 
international’ cooperation in technical aspects of world shipping. It 
encourages the highest standards of maritime safety, considers Govern- 
ment shipping restrictions, studies unfair practices in international ship- 
ping and provides for exchange of maritime information among Govern- 
ments, Office—Chancery House, Chansery Lane, London W.C. 2. 


INTERNATIONAL TRADE ORGANISATION (ITO)— The inte: 
rim commission for International Trade Organisation was set up in 1948 
to prepare for the creation of L'T.O. In 1950, it became evident that 
the creation of LT.O. would be indefinitely postponed. The small staff 
of ITO, however, continued to supply services for the contracting parties 
to the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. The intention to 
create ITO has been abandoned but its work in the field, commercial 
policy is being undertaken to a large extent through co-operation of 
GATT. 

UNITED NATIONS CHILDREN'S FUND (UNCF)— was establish- 
ed by the Assembly in 1946 to meet the emergency needs of children in 
war-devastated countries. UNCF is not a specialised agency, but a sub- 
sidiary body of the General Assembly reporting to the Economic and 
Social Council. It is now a permanent body with a fund made up of 
voluntary contributions from Governments and individuals, to help chil- 
dren all over the world. It works under the Economic and Social Council. 


GENERAL AGREEMENT ON TARIFFS AND TRADE (GATT)— 
It is a multi-lateral agreement through which 44 contracting parties (full 
members), including all the leading trading countries, co-operate in the 
reduction of trade barriers and in the solution of international trade 
problems, Some 20 countries, in addition, have various forms of provi- 
sional or associate membership. Office—Palais des Nations, Geneva, 
Switzerland. 

UNITED NATIONS HIGH COMMISSIONER FOR REFUGEES 
(UNHCR)— The office of the United Nations High Commissioner for 
Refugees is an integral part of the United Nations. The task of the 
UNHCR is of a social and humanitarian and, therefore, non-political 
nature, Its role is to promote, organise, co-ordinate and supervise, in- 
ternational action on behalf of refugees under High Commissioner's man- 
date. Office : Palais des Nations, Geneva, Switzerland. z 


INDIAN IRRIGATION 


BASIS OF INDIAN IRRIGATION— The two chief characteristics of 
rainfall in the country are its unequal distribution in different regions 
and uneven precipitation in different years. The variation in distribu- 
tion ranges from an average of as high as 460 inches in a region In 
Assam, to aS low as three inches or so in arid Rajasthan ; the average for 
the whole country being a little over 42 inches. Because of the uncer- 
tainty of rainfall, Indian agriculture has been described as a “gamble 
in the monsoon," The result has been that agricultural development in 
India has not kept pace with the growth of population. To make the 
country self-sufficient in food production, it is, therefore, necessary that 
the area under cultivation must be increased by means of greater irriga- 
tion facilities throughout the country. 


INDIA’S WATER RESOURCES— India's water resources have 
been provisionally estimated at 1,35,60 lakh acre feet, of which approxi- 
mately 4,500 lakh acre-feet are believed to be useable for irrigation. The 

ossibilities of diverting the normal flow of rivers into irrigation canals 
ave been almost exhausted. The plans for the future development of 
irrigation, therefore, aim at impounding by dams the surplus rive flow 
during monsoon for use in dry weather. In areas unsuitable for flow-irri- 
gation, the construction of minor irrigation works, such as tanks and 
wells and the installation of water-lifting devices have been planned. 

A series of Five-Year Plans were embarked upon in 1955 for the 
development of the country as a whole. In these plans, irrigation and 
power: naturlly play a empor role. x 

he irrigated area in the count is now A illi "7 
ing a rise of 18.5 million acreas Sc Bir [dos Sa 
has so far put to use 27 p.c. of dependable an SS Dee 
water available to her. mual supplies of 
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Power Wing. For the effective discharge of its functions the two Wings 
of the Commission have been divided into following Directorates and 
cells— > 

Water Wing—(1) Administration and Co-ordination, (2) Waterways, 
Irrigation and Navigation, (3) Technical Examination, (4) Plant and 
Machinery, (5) Dams, (6) Canals, (7) Coast Control, (8) Union Territories, 
(9) Central Water and Power Research Station, Poona, (10) Investigations, 
11) Flood Control Designs, (12) Hydrology and Statistics, (13) Silt and 

onstruction Materials and (14) Soil Conservation. 

Power Wings—(1) Hydro-electric, (2) Thermal, (3) ‘Transmission, (4) 
Rural Electrification, (5) Union ‘Territories, (6) Load Survey, (7) "Techni- 
amination & Co-ordination, (8) Plant Construction & Procurement, 
(9) System Planning, (10) Commercial, (11) Planning Cell, (12) Foreign 
Exchange Cell and (13) Power Research Institute, Bangalore. 

A ‘Technical Committee constituted by the Planning Commission on 
which C.W. & P.C. is represented is charged with the assessment of 
water resources and their utilization. . 


FLOOD CONTROL— Due to unprecedented floods in the different 
arts of the country in monsoon season, the Government of India have 

established Central Flood Control Board at the top to co-ordinate the work 
of various State Control Boards and River Commissions. 4 Flood Wing 
has been added to the C.W. & P.C. There are fourteen State Flood 
Control Boards and four River Commissions (Floods) at the inter-State 
level of Brahmaputra, Ganga, north-west rivers and Central India rivers, 
which assist Central Flood Control Boards in technical matters. In 
Jammu & Kashmir a high level body, Jammu & Kashmir Flood Control 
Board, has also been functioning since 1959. 

MAIN TYPES OF IRRIGATION— (1) Canal Irrigation—Canals 
draw their waters from rivers or from artificial storage. River canals are 
of three classes—Inundation canal, Perennial canal and Storage canal. 

(2) The rest of the irrigation is done through tanks, surface perco- 
lation wells, tube-wells, etc. The term minor applies to this type of 
Irrigation. 

(a) Surface Percolation wells exist all over the country. 

(b) Tanks and Reservoirs—The water collects either in natural 
depression on the beds of streams or dammed up and shallow basins 
created for storing water. 

(c) Flood irrigation and inundation irrigation are the other sources 
of minor irrigation in India. The monsoon flood water of rivers is 
diverted to lands which are above the level of the ordinary supply in a 
river. The flood water soaks the lands and the moisture retained in the 
soil allows cultivation of a winter season crop, which otherwise would not 
be possible. . 

(d) Tube-wells—This means lifting of water from underground by 
means of mechanical pumps. S 
© The irrigation is again divided into three classes by the Government :— 

(1) Productive—the capital for the construction and exténsion of this 
class is provided out of borrowed money or by appropriation from 
Famine Insurance Grant, and which is expected to yield within ten years 
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of their completion sufficient revenue to pay their working expenses as 
well as the interest on the capital expended on their construction, 

(2) Unproductive—Unproductive works are those which yield a net 
revenue and are less than the percentage fixed for productive works. 
‘These are constructed primarily as protection against famine, and the 
cost of construction is provided out of current revenue or by appropria 
tion from Famine Insurance Grant. 

(3) Minor—These are small works for which detailed capital or re 
venue accounts are not maintained ; such works may be productive or 
unproductive. 

Dams and Barrages— It is necessary to understand the difference 
between a dam and a barrage in connection with River Valley projects 
Any obstruction built to stem the flow of water in a stream is a dam and 
from this point of view, a barrage also is a dam. But a dam has come 
to be synonymous with a comparatively high structure built to. form a 
reservoir and a barrage with a structure which controls and regulates 
the flow of water. 


i RIVER VALLEY PROJECTS 


Projects— State Governments are primarily responsible for the 

planning and execution of Irrigation and Power Projects. Most of the 
major multi-purpose projects are, however, being financed entirely by the 
loans from Central Government, To ensure their efficient, economical 
and early execution, Control Boards, consisting of representatives of the 
Central and the State Governments concerned, have been set up for each 
major project. Only exception is the Damodar Valley Project, for which 
a statutory corporation, viz., the Damodar Valley Corporation has been 
set up. 
Bhakra-Nangal Project— The Bhakra dam ranks among the greatest 
engineering feats of the world. It is world’s highest dam and has two 
largest diversion tunnels, besides the largest unit of lined canal system. 
It has also the largest belt-conveyor system and the biggest power houses 
in Asia. It is the biggest multi-purposes project in India. 

Bhakra-Nangal Project consists Of—(1) a 740 ft. high dam across 
Sutlej at Bhakra, (2) 95 ft. high Nangal dam, (3) 40 mile long Nangal 
hydal channel, (4) one power house on the left bank of Bhakra dam, 
(5) two power houses on the hydal channel at Ganguwal and Kotla and 
(6) about 652 miles of canals and 2,200 miles of distributaries. 

This project has been practically completed. The full installed capa- 
city of the project is now 604 mw, The area to be irrigated annually 
by the Bhakra canals will be 36 lakh acres on full development. It is 
expected to cost Rs. 175.6 crores. 


Bhakra Right Bank Power House—is being constructed, which 
*is now in the preliminary stage of construction. 

Beas Project— It is a joint adventure of Punjab and Rajasthan 
with two units—(1) Beas-Sutlej Link and (2) Beas Dam at Pons. 
The first unit provides for a diversion dam at Pandoh, a combination of 
tunnels and ‘an open hydel channel and a power plant. The second unit 
plan is being revised which is primarily intended for storing water for 
the Rajasthan Canal; E 
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, Gandak Project— An international agreement on the Gandak Irri- 
gation and Power Project between the Government of Nepal and the 
Government of India was signed on December 4, 1959. It is an inter- 
State project in which Bihar and Uttar Pradesh are the participating 
States, while intigation and power benefits would also accrue to Nepal. 
The project envisages the construction of a barrage with a road-cum- 
railway bridge across the river Gandak at Bhaisalotan. There will be 
two canal systems—Eastern Canal System and Western Canal System. 


ks Damodar Valley Corporation— The aim of this multi-purpose pro- 
ject is to tame the turbulent Damodar and its tributaries which overflow 
their banks and bring destruction, misery to large parts of Bihar and 
Bengal. It is a joint venture by the West Bengal, Bihar and Central 
Government. 

The project comprises the construction of a series of four 
dams on the main Damodar river and its tributaries of Konar, Tilaiya, 
Maithon and Panchet hills with hydro-electric stations attached to the 
last three, three thermal power stations one each at Bokaro, Durgapur 
and Chandrapura, a net work of transmission and distribution lines of 
about 1,725 miles and the Durgapur Barrage and Irrigation system of 
1,550 miles of canals. The project is expected to afford flood protection 
to the Damodar Valley, to generate about 9,79,900 kw of hydro-electric 
and thermal power and to extend irrigation facilities to an area of 
10,26,000 acres. 

Tilaiya Dam is located about 12 miles from Kodarma railway station 
across the Barakar river. It is a straight all-gravity concrete dam with 
earthen extension on either side, It is 1,200 feet long and 99 feet high. 
Its storage capacity is 3,90,000 acre feet. 

Konar Dam is located in Hazaribagh district in Bihar, across the 
Konar river. The storage capacity of the reservoir is 273,000 acre ft. 
and the waterspread is 10.3 sq. miles. 160 ft. high, this dam is com- 
posite structure with a concrete section 848 feet long and earthen em- 
bankments on the flanks running to a total length of 11,639 ft. Jt was 
completed in 1954. 

Maithon Dam is situated 16 miles from Asansol railway station in 
the Barakar river. It is a rolled earth dam with concrete spillway. The 
height of the Dam is 162 ft. and it is 2,062 ft. long. It is mainly designed 
for flood control. The underground hydro-electric station near this dam 
has a capacity of 60,000 kilowatts. The concrete spillway of the dam 
is 612 ft. long. On either side, a total length of 14,462 feet of earthen 


Panchet Hill Dam js in Dhanbad district of Bihar, across the Damo- 
dar river. It is the largest of the dams in the Damodar Valley. It. is 
primarily designed for flood control and power generation. It comprises 
an earthen dam 7,135 feet long and 134 feet high, a concrete spillway 
1,215 feet long and 13,805 feet of dykes and stores 12,14,000 acre feet of 
water. The power house provides for a generating capacity of 40,000 
kilowatts initially. The Dam was inaugurated in December, 1956. 
Durgapur Barrage—is situated about a mile from Durgapur railway 
station and 25 miles from Asansol across Damodar river. It is 2,271 feet 
long and 88 feet high barrage and was opened on August, 1955. It will 
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irrigate through a net-work of canals and distributaries. Nearly 85 miles 
of the main left bank canal will be navigable and provide an alternative 
means of communication between Calcutta and coal-fields of Raniganj. 


Bokaro Thermal Power House is about 12 miles downstream of the 
Konar dam in Hazaribagh district of Bihar. It was commissioned in 
February, 1953 and is now supplying power to various consumers to the 
full extent of its installed capacity of 1,638,000 kilowatts. The power 
is being consumed by Tatas at Jamshedpur, Hirapur, copper mines at 
Ghatsila, coast mines of West Bengal and Bihar, industries around Asan- 
sol, Sindri and Calcutta, 

The Power House gives additional power for iron and steel works at 
Jamshedpur and Burnpur, copper mines at Ghatsila, coal mines of West 
Bengal and Bihar, the new cement works and engineering industries in 
and around Asansol and for Sindri and Calcutta city. 


Durgapur Thermal Power Station—This station with an installed 
capacity of 150,000 kw. is expected to be commissioned shortly. 
The project is estimated to cost Rs, 132 crores. 


Present Set up of the D.V.C.—The Project in Damodar Valley has 
‘been practically completed. This operation and maintenance of the bar- 
rage and irrigation system has been transferred to the Government of 
West Bengal in the interest of economy and efficiency. The operation and 
maintenance. wing of the Electricity Department of the D.V.C. has been 
transferred to Mython, 


Farakka Barrage Project— is intended for the preservation of the 
Calcutta Port and the navigability of the Bhagirathi-Hooghly rivers, and 
will comprise a barrage across Ganga at Farakka with a rail-cum-road 
bridge over it, a barrage across the Bhagirathi and a feeder canal. For 
the execution of the project, Farakka Barrage Control Board was set up 
in April, 1961. This is expected to cost Rs. 68 crores. 


Tista Multi-purpose Project—envisages the construction of a bare, 
rage across the river Tista in West Bengal. It is programmed in two 
phases—(1) Tista Multi-purpose Barrage and (2) Tista Dam, The first 
phase of the project is intended to generate from hydro-electric power 
of 48,000 kw. 


. Chambal Project— The Chambal rises in the northern slopes. of 
Vindhyas at an elevation of 2,800 feet and flows across the States of M.P., 
Rajasthan and Uttar Pradesh. The multi-purpose project jointly exe- 
cuted and shared by M. P. and Rajasthan will be completed in three 
stages. The Ist stage of the project, Gandhi Sagar Dam and Kotah 
Barrage have been completed. The 2nd stage envisages ‘the construction 
of a masonry. dam on the main river (Rana Pratap Sagar Dam), a saddle 

edam across Padajhar valley on the left flank and a power station below 
Rana Pratap Sagar Dam. 

Second dam, Rana Pratap Sagar Dam, envisages the construction of 
Rana Pratap Sagar Dam and a power house below it. Kota barrage is 
now nearly tomplete and water for irrigation was released in 1960. Stage 
-III of the Project comprises Kotah Dam and a power station at its toe, 
‘about 15 miles below the Rana Pratap Sagar Dam. 
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Tungabhadra Project— This is a joint undertaking of Andhra Pra- 
desh and Mysore. It comprises a 7,942 feet long and 162 feet high dam 
on the Tungabhadra river at Mallapuram. The main dam, Lower Level 
Canal, its distribution system in Andhra Pradesh, 75-mile Left Bank 
Canal, two Power Houses on the right, containing two units of 9,000. 
kw each and the Power House on the left with two units of 9,000 kw 
cach have been completed. 

Hirakud Dam Project— The Hirakud Dam Project in Orissa which 
involves the construction of the longest dam in the world, consists of a 
concrete-cum-masonry-cum-earth dam across the Mahanadi river 9 miles 
upstream of Sambalpur with two canals for irrigation and hydro-electric 
installations. 

Stage I—The development of irrigation and power under Stage I of 
the multi-purpose Hirakud Project has made rapid progress. The entire 
irrigation system comprising the main canals and branches, distributaries 
and minors have been completed. Irrigation facilities have been provided ‘ 
of 3.80 lakh acres. The vast net-work of 
transmission lines of the main power house at the toe of the Dam with 


(2) construction of a power house at Chiplima, (3) installation. of two 
additional generating units, (4) erection of the 232 kv transmission line 


Bhadra— Bhadra multi-purpose project in Mysore State is expected 
to cost Rs. 33.53 crores and is being constructed across the river Bhadra 
in Mysore. It will irrigate 2.45 lakh acres of land in Shiemogh, Chick- 
magulur, Chitradauga and Bellary district and will have two power 
stations. 

Koyna Hydel Proiect— The river Konya rises in the western 
slopes of the Mahabaleshwar platedu and in Western Ghats and joins the 
Krishna, a tunnel which will divert the waters of the river to a drop, 
of about 1,570 ft. It envisages the construction of a 208 ft, high dam 
across the river Konya and a tunnel which will direct the waters of the 
river to ensure a drop of about 1,570 ft. The first stage comprises four 
generating machines of 60 mw each to be installed in an underground 
power station to be run by a part of the diverted water of the Konya 
river. E 

Kakrapara Proieet— This project is the first phase of the develop- 
merit of the Tapti Valley. The weir, 2038 ft. long and 45 ft. high in 
“the rocky river bed near Kakrapara, 50 miles upstream f Surat, was 
completed in June 1953. The canals are scheduled to be completed 
shortly. The project will irrigate 6,45 lakh acres, The scheme was started 
in 1949. Weir was completed in 1955. 


~ 
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. Mayurrakshi Project (Canada Dam)— It is mainly an irrigation 
scheme, though it proyides for the installation of a 4,00 kw. hydro-electric 
plant. This scheme is located at Messanjore, 20 miles north-west of 
Suri, the headquarters of Birbhum district in West Bengal, across Mayu- 
rakshi river. The first stage of the project was completed in 1951 with 
the construction of a diversion barrage at Tilpara near Suri, 20 miles 
below the dam in West Bengal. The Canada or Messanjore Dam is 155 ft. 
high and 2,170 ft. long which was completed in 1955. The canals will 
irrigate 6.5 lakh acres annually, 


Ramganga Project— It is a multi-purpose project in Uttar Pra- 
desh. The State Government have constituted a Control Board. The 
project is still in the initial stage of construction. 


Rihand Dam— was opened on the 7th Jan. 1963. It is located 
across the Rihand, a tributary of the Sone, at Pipri in Mirzapur district 
in U.P. With the completion of the Dam and Power House, the waters 
of the Rihand have now been conserved to form the ‘Govind Ballabh 
Pant Sagar’. The Rihand Dam is spread over an area of about 180 sq. 
miles, of which 85,000 acres lie in Uttar Pradesh and the rest in Madhya 
Pradesh. The installed capacity of the Rihand Power Station is 2,50,000 
kw. with an ultimate capacity of 3,00,000 kw. consisting of six generating 
sets of 50 mw. The project is recipient of American economic aid to India. 


Kosi Projeet— The three-unit Kosi scheme, besides affording pro- 
etction against floods, will irrigate about 14.05 lakh acres annually in 
Bihar. The main figures are : Unit I—Hanumantnagar Barage and Head- 
works. A barrage is being constructed across the Kosi river about 3 
miles above Hanumantnagar in Nepal. Unit. II—Flood embankments 
(about 152 miles in length) along both the banks of the river, have 
already been completed. Unit III—comprises the Eastern Kosi Canal which 
will take off from Hanumantnagar Barrage will have four branches, 
namely, Murliganj, Jankinagar, Banmankhi and Araria Branches. 


Trisuli Hydro-Electric Project— This project is being carried on 
by the Central Water and Power Commission and is located on the river 
Trisuli in Nepal. The project has been undertaken by the Government, 
of India under its aid programme in Nepal. ‘It envisages the construction 
of diversion near at about 33 miles upstream of the Trisuli Bazar for 
diverting a minimum dry weather flow of 1,100 cusecs of water and drop- 
ping it from a height of 176 ft. for developing 18,000 kw. power at 66 
p.c. load factor. 


Nagarjunasagar— This project, which is a scheme of the Andhra 
Pradesh, comprises the construction of a masonry dam near Nandikonda 
village (Nalgonda district of Andhra Pradesh) across the river Krishna and 
two canals, each on either side, to irrigate an area of 6 lakh acres. The 
reservoir will have a storage capacity of 54.4 lakh acre feet and its water- 
spread will be 73.66 sq. miles. The dam will be provided with eight pan- 
stocks of 14 ft. diameter for the generation of power in the final stage. 


Tawa Project i This project in Madhya Pradesh envisages the con- 
struction of (1) a dam 5,420 ft. long, about 182 ft. high across the river 
Tawa, (2) two earthen dykes 771 ft. and 701 ft. long, (3) a net-work of 
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canals and distributories on either side of the river, (4) two Power Houses 
wis total installed capacity of 42,000 kv, (5) connected transmission 
ines. ` 
Port of Calcutta Project— The alarming deterioration of river 
'Hooghly and the consequent threat of the extinction of the Port of 
Calcutta have necessitated the Ganga Barrage Project, which envisages— 
(1) a barrage across the Ganga at Farakka. 
2) a barrage across the Bhagirathi at Jangipur (Murshidabad) about 


the outfall of the canal. 

3) a feeder canal 26} mile long, talking off from upstream of the 
the right bank and outfalling into the Bhagirathi, 
downstream of the Jangipur Barrage. The principal objective of the pro- 
ject is the preservation of the Hooghly-Bhagirathi and the Port of Cal- 
cutta, but a number of incidental benefits will also accure, namely, im- 
provement of the city water supply and the drainage of the region, 
improvements in communications, inland navigation, etc. The project is 
expected to cost Rs. 68.59 crores and will be completed in 8 years. 

National Projects Construction Corporation— was incorporated 
under Indian Companies Act in Jan. 1957. The nominal capital was 
contributed by the Central Government and the State Governments of 
Madhya Pradesh, Rajasthan, Bihar, Kerala, jammu & Kashmir, Punjab, 
Assam, Gujarat and Uttar Pradesh. The Corporation is executing Works 
on various river valley projects. 4 

Kundah Hydro-Electric Project—is the biggest scheme so far un- 
dertaken in Madras State. Under the first two stages of the project, six 
generating sets with total installed capacity of 180 MW have been ins- 
talled. The work on the third stage, envisaging construction of three 
additional power houses, besides the installation of additional generating 
ing units in Power House No. I & II, is in good progress. 
Rajasthan Canal Project— This project envisages the construction 
of a canal taking off from the Harike barrage across the river Sutlej 
and has been divided into two parts (1) Rajasthan Feeder : 194 miles 
long, of which the first 110 miles lie in Punjab. (2) Rajasthan Canal : 
"091 miles long lying entirely in Rajasthan. This project is estimated to 


cost Rs. 66.47 crores. 
MAJOR IRRIGATION WORKS 

Andhra Pradesh—Romperu drain- Canal extension (1958-59) ; Nagi 
age (1956); Godavari delta system Dam (1960-61). 

(1890); Nizam Sagar (1981) ; Ral- Gujarat—Rangola (1952); Brah- 
lapad (1957) ; Upper Penner (1958); mani (1954) ; Moj (1955); Aji 
X. C. Canal (1958); Godavari, (1957-58) ; Machhu I (1962-69). c 
Stage I (1958-59); | Prakasham Jammu < Kashmir—Sind Valley 
Barrage (1959-60) ; Bhairvani Tippa (1956). 

(1960). Kerala—Kuttanad (1956); Pecchi 
Bihar—Sone Canals (1874); Ka- (1957-58) ; Nayyar (1 59-60); Ma- 
mala Canal (1951); Mayurakshi lampuzha (1959-60) ; Walayar Re- 
.Left Bank Canal (1958); Tribeni servoir (1958-60) ; Chalakudy, 


Ganga Barrage on 
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Stage I (1957-58) ; Wadakhancheri 
(1958-59). 

Madhya Pradesh—Tandula Canals 
(1925); Mahanadi Canals (1927) ; 
Sampna (1959); Gangulpara (1960. 
61). 

Madras—Perinchari (1956); Pe- 
riyar System (1897) ; Kavari Mettur 
(1934); Lower Bhavani (1956); Ara- 
niar Reservoir (1957); Mettur Ca- 
nals (1957); Krishnagiri (1958) ; 
'Sathanur (1959) ; Amravathy (1959); 
Kattalai High Level Canal Scheme 
(1959); Pullambadi Canal System 
(1959). 

Maharashtra—Nira Left Bank 
Canal (1906); Pravara River Works 
(1911); Nira Right Bank Canal 
(1938) ; Gangapur Reservoir (1959). 

Mysore—Krishnarajasagar Canal 
(1930); Tunga Anicut (1958-59); 
Nagu (1958-59); Ghataprabha Left 
Bank Canal (1958-59). 

Orissa—Rushi-Kulya Canal (1895). 
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Punjab—Western Jamuna Canal 
(1886); Upper Bari Doab Canal 
(1886-87) ; Sirhind Canal (1886- 
87); Eastern Canal extension 
(1933); Nangal Barrage (1954); 
Western Jamuna Canal extension 
(1944-45) ; Dadri (1961). 

Rajasthan—Jawai Project (1958- 
59); Parbati Project (1959-60) ; 
Meja Project (1960-61); Sareri 
(1961); Namona (1961). 

Uttar Pradesh—Ganga Canal 
(1891); Agra Canal remodelling 
(1961) ; Lower Ganga Canal (1891); 
Sarda Canal Extension (1955-56) ; 
Sarda Canal (1930); Mata ‘Tila, 
Stage I (1957-58); Sarda Canal 
Reservoir (1960.61); Betwa Canal 
(1893); Jirgo Reservoir (1960) ; 
Belon & Ton Canal (1960); Ban 
Ganga Canal (1961); Gavai & 
Ghagar Canal (1918). 
West-Bengal—Damodar Canal 
(1935) ; Mayurakshi (1956-57). 


INDIA'S POWER 


POWER-GENERATION IN INDIA— Generation of power is essential 


for the industrial development of India, 
of the country mainly depends upon it. 
far behind. Electricity supplies only a 
consumption 


progressive countries, India lags 
small proportion of the energy 


because the economic prosperity 
In this respect, compared to 
of India. 


The installed" 


capacity of power plants in the public utilities in March 1962 was 50,16,883 


kw—an increase of nearly 174 p.c. since 1951. 
the generation of electricity increased 
lakh kw., showing an increase of nearly 


During the same period, 
from 586,19 lakh kw. to 1,966,99 
936 p.c. Nearly 7 out of 10 units 


of electricity are sold to industries, only one to households for domestic 


use and the remaining two 
public lighting, 


ə Our mineral-oil reserves are almost 
oil is an impossibility. 
fairly large reserve of coal, but it would be uneconomical 


power through 
has, no doubt, 


meet the needs 
traction and water works. 


of commercial buildings, 


negligible, and production of 
So far as coal is concerned, India 


if we are to waste coal reserves for the production of power; moreover, 
well-known cgal-bearing. areas are far away from the coal fields and coal 


costs much due to high cost of transport. 


As for water power, it may be 


said that water is inexhaustible, whereas coal or mineral oil is wasting 


asset, 


and the water besides being inexhaustible is the cheapest of all. 
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Power potential studies of the river basins of India indicate an 
aggregate hydro-electric potential of the order of 4-crore kw at 60 per cent 
load factor—such as,— 

(1) West flowing rivers of Western Ghats—43 lakh kw; (2) East 
flowing rivers of Southern India—86 lakh kw; (3) Central Indian rivers— 
43 lakh kw; (4) Ganga Basin—48 lakh kw; (5) Brahmaputra, Manipur 
and Tyas—1,25 lakh kw; (6) Indus—66 lakh kw; Total—411 lakh kw. 

The pattern of power development in India is at present as follows— 
(1) Mysore, Kerala, Punjab, Orissa, Jammu and Kashmir—mainly hydro, 
(2) Bibar, West Bengal, Gujarat and Rajasthan—mainly thermal, (3) 
Maharashtra, Madras, Andhra Pradesh, Uttar Pradesh, Assam and 
Madhya Pradesh—partly thermal and partly hydro. 

CENTRAL WATER AND POWER COMMISSION— This | Commis- 
sion was created in 1951. The Commission is responsible for initiating and 
co-ordinating schemes for multipurpose river development, for preparing 


integrated plants for thermal power development, transmission and utili- . 


zation of electric energy and navigation and for dealing with the flood 
problem. The Commission consists of a Chairman with two members fon 
the Water Wing and three members for the Power Wing. Tt is assisted by 
two Chief Engineers who are in charge of the work relating to floods. The 
Commission renders expert advice only to the State Governments, but to 
some neighbouring countries as well. 

The Power Wing has been divided into following Directorates and 
Cells :— 

(1) Hydro-electric (2) Thermal (3) Transmission (4) Rural electri- 
fication (5) Union Territories (6) Load Survey (7) Technical Examination 
& Co-ordination (8) Plant Construction and Procurement (9) System 
Planning (10) Commercial (11) Planning Cell (12) Foreign Exchange Cell. 


ORGANISATION FOR POWER DEVELOPMENT—The Electricity 
(Supply) Act was passed in 1948 to ensure rapid and orderly generation 
of electricity. It provides for the setting up of a Central Electricity 
Authority for the whole country and State Electricity Boards for regions. 
The Central Electricity Authority was constituted in 1950 and the State 
Electricity Boards have been set up in Delhi and in almost all the States. 

Electricity Boards—Central Electricity Authority was set up under 8. 3 
of the Electricity (Supply) Act of 1948 to perform the following functions— 
(1) To develop a sound, adequate and uniform rational power policy (2) 
to act as arbitrator in matters of dispute arising between the State Gov- 
ernments or the Board (3) to carry on investigations and to collect and 
record data concerning the generation, distribution and utilization of 
power and development of power resources (4) to publish information 
secured under the Act and to provide for publication of reports and 
investigations. ‘ 

State Electricity Boards—have been formed in almost all the States of 
India. These Boards are required to rationalise the production and 
supply of electricity in their respective areas, to give bulk supplies of 
power to existing licensed undertakings and retail power Wherever neces- 
sary and direct licensees to achieve maximum economy and efficiency in 
the operation of their undertakings. A 

Central Board of Irrigation and Power—This Board continues to 
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function as a central co-ordinating authority for research work in the field 
of hydraulic and hydro-electric engineering. It is an autonomous body. 
There are many research stations guided by the Board. The Board has 
also a Research Committee attached to it to co-ordinate research in irriga- 
tion, hydro-electric and allied subjects. : 

Nuclear Projeet— Nuclear power is expected to play a progressively 
increasing part in meeting energy demands in future years. A nuclear 
power station is being built at Tarapore near Bombay. It will consist of 
two reactors each producing 150 MW of power. It is proposed to build 
second atomic power station near Rana Pratap Sagar Dam. 

Major Power Projeets— ate (1) Koyna Project which supplies 
power to Bombay—Poona are. (2) Rihand Dam Projects. A power station 
with an initial capacity of 2.5 lakh kw. has been constructed. (3) Mach- 
kund Project—Three generating units of 17,000 kw. each and three units 
of 21,250 kw, has been commissioned, 

ELECTRICITY DEVELOPMENT IN INDIA—Broailly speaking, most 
of the electrical developments in India have so far been limited to satis- 
fying the demand of urban areas. This has led to a lopsided develop- 
ment of our economy. It may be pointed out that six large cities— 
Bombay, Calcutta, Ahmedabad, Kanpur, Madras and Delhi, account for 
30 per cent of the country's installed capacity and 30 p.c. of the generated 
energy. 

Madras now ranks first in rural electrification of 18,646 towns and 
villages in the State; as many as 10,500 or 58 p.c. had been electrified at 
the end of the Second Plan. 

The pattern of electricity development in India is mainly hydro, 
mainly thermal and partly thermal and partly hydro. "The electrical 
develepment of Mysore, Kerala, Punjab, Orissa, Jammu and Kashmir is 
mainly hydro. In Bihar, West Bengal and Gujarat, it is mainly thermal ; 
whercas electrical development of Maharashtra, Madras, Andhra Pradesh, 
Uttar Pradesh is partly thermal; Assam, Madhya Pradesh and Rajasthan 
are partly hydro. 

POWER RESEARCH— The Power Research Institute has been 

established at Bangalore for providing facilities for research and investiga- 
tion in the field of electric power generation and supply and for the 
manufacture of electrical equipment. The institute will have two 
divisions, one at Bangalore for undertaking research on problems con- 
Jnected with general electrical engineering and high voltage techniques and 
the other at Bhopal for switchgear testing and development. Financial 
assistance for the project was secured from U. N. Special Fund. There 
are two technical Centres at Kohat and Nagarjunasagar. 


TOWNS AND VILLAGES ELECTRIFICATION, 


Population range Total number No. electrifid No. electrified 
: (1951 Census) 1956 1961 

Over 1,00,000 ada 73 78 73 

50,000 to 1,00,000 ae 111 111 ni 

10,000 to 50,000 8e 1,257 716 1,076 

Below 10,000 .. 5,59,665 6,500. 25,470 


"Total .. 5,61,106 7,400 26,825 
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PROGRESS OF ELECTRICITY SUPPLY 
Installed capacity of generating plants 
(Thousand kw) 
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1956 |. 15,96 . 2,28 . 10,02 28,86 966 796 
1957-58 “1763 2,6 , 1244 3238 . 197 935 
1958-59 7" 1879 2,70 18,62 351 1299 L071 
1959-60 TU o»947 2, — 1530 — 3875 — 1500 1241 
1960-61 US 36 . 3,00 — 1843 45,79 — 16M 1,395 
1961-62 UD $466 ^ 0317 - 22,4, 5017 o 1,968. 1645 


A POWER GLOSSARY. 


Hydro-Electricpower is generated by utilising the energy in water. 
A heavy flow of water is passed through the turbine to generate power. 
‘The water is brought to the turbine through large pipes called ‘penstocks’. 

(Thermal Power is generated by using the energy in steam which is 
passed through the turbine. Generally low grade coal is used to heat 
water in boiler and convert it into steam. 

Turbine and Generatorare the two most important components in 
every power station. Turbine is set in motion by the pressure of water 
(as in hydro-electric station), or by steam (as in thermal station) or by 
diesel engine. The revolving turbine, in turn, moves the generator with 
which it is connected by. a long rod called ‘shaft’. 

Generator is, in a sense, misnomer because it does not actually 
generate electricity but only converts the energy it receives from the tur- 
bine into electric power. 

Installed Capacity is the total of the generating capacity of all the 
generators installed in a power station. 

Load is the drawal of electric current from the generator by the con. 
sumers. When power is being consumed at any place, it is drawn directly 
from the generator which, accordingly, produces as much power as is being 
drawn from it. 

Ampere is a unit of measuring the flow of electric current, 

Volt is a unit of measuring the difference between the electric poten- 
tials of the two points at which the electric current flows, ‘The differenc? 
is determined by the pressure of the current and the resistance it receives 
from the conductor. The higher the voltage, the greater is the capacity 
to discharge electric current. 

KV means thousand (kilo) volts. One thousand kiloyolts make a 
megavolt (MV). 


KVA, thus, means kilo-volt-amperes. 


2 
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KW means kilowatt, Watt is a unit of electricity. It is derived by 
the multiplication of voltage by current amperes. One thousand (kilo) 
watts make a kilowatt and one thousand kilowatts make a megawatt. If 
you burn a 50 watt electric lamp for 20 hours you will be using up a Kw. 


Transformer is a contrivance, consisting of coils, which steps up or 
down the voltage at which the electric current is to be carried. 


Insulator is made of material like china clay or wood which is.non- 
conductor of electricity. It is used wherever electric current is not 
expected to pass. 

Grid isa system by which power supply from different generating 
plants is combined to distribute it to consumers more economically and 
conveniently. 

Switehgear controls and regulates the flow of electric current. 


Cireuit Breaker is a contrivance used for breaking and making the 
flow of electric current which moves in a circuit from the generating unit 
to the consuming unit and back. It is a part of switchgear. 


INDIAN INDUSTRY 


The abolition of the Ministry of Commerce and Industry and the 
creation of two new Ministries instead—the Ministry of International 
Trade and the Ministry of Industry, were announced on July 20, 1963. 

The Ministry of Industry will have under it a Department of Industry 
and the Department of Company Law Administration. The former will 
deal with the industrial policy including the administration. of industries 
(development and regulation) Act, 1951 industries (with the exception of 
those falling under the Ministries of Steel and Heavy Industries and food 
and agriculture), chemicals and drugs, small-scale industries, industrial 
corporation, village industries and patents and designs. The department's 
functions include matters relating to several State industrial undertakings 
and Government corporations as well as organizations such as Khadi & 
Village Industries Commission, Central Silk Board, All-India Handicrafts 
Board and the Indian Standard Institution. 

The executive work of the entire Ministry is carried on by— 

(1) Office of the Chief Controller of Imports and Exports, New Delhi— 
It is responsible for the Government's policies relating to import and 
export control. Branch offices are functioning in Amritsar, Bombay, Cal- 
cutta, Ernakulam, Madras, New Delhi, Pondicherry, Rajkot, Shillong, 
Visakhapatnam and Kandla. 

(2) Office of the Textile Commissioner, Bombay—This office is res- 
ponsible for the development and regulation of all textile industries other 
than the jute and sericulture industries. 

(3) Office af the Development Commissioner for Small-Scale Industries, 
New Delhi—is responsible for development and fostering of small-scale 
industries. 
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(4) Office of the Economic Adviser, New Delhi—renders technical 
advice to the Ministry on all issues of economic nature, It compiles, the 
official index number of prices in India, conducts researches on prices, and 
tariffs, employment, foreign trade and industries, etc. d SEN CRE 

(5) Tariff Commission, Bombay—is a statutory body and inquires into 
claims for protection to industries as well as other allied matters referred 
to it by the Central Government. 

(6) Office of the Salt Commissioner, Jaipur—It is an attached office 
with five regional. offices at Sambalpur, Bombay, Madras, : Calcutta and 
Mandi and is responsible for the administration of Salt Cess Act, quality 
control of salt, running of salt laboratories and model farms and Govern» 
ment salt factories. 

(7) Office of the Director-General of Commercial Intelligence’ and 
Statistics, Calcutta compiles and publishes statistics of India's foreign trade: 

(8) Forward Markets: Commission, Bombay—is a statutory body entrust 
ed with the regulation of forward markets in pursuance of Forward Con- 
tracts (Regulation) Act, 1952, ee: 

(9) Office of the Controller General of Patents, Designs and Trade 
Marks, Bombay—This office is responsible for administering "Trade Marks 
‘Act, 1958 and also Patents and Designs Act, 1911. The Government has 
established the Trade Marks Registry with its head-office at Bombay and 
branch offices at Calcutta, Delhi and Madras. ed 

(10) Indian Standards Institution, New Delhi—This is a quasi-Goy- 
ernment Institution which is responsible for drawing up standards for the 
products of Indian industries. The LS.T. has for its objects the prepara- 
tion of promotion and general adoption at the national and international 
level of standards relating to materials, commodities, structure, . practices 
and operations under I. S. I. Certificate Marks Act, 1952. "^ 

(11) Office of the Custodian of Enemy Property, Bombay—This office 
is responsible for the administration and disposal’ of assets in India of 
former enemy countries. pre 

(12) The Khadi and Village Industries Commission, Bombay—was 
established under the Khadi and Village Industries Act 61 of 1956. Its 
functions are to plan, organise and implement programmes for the deve 
lopment of khadi and village industries, i$. 

(13) All India Handicrafts Board, New Delhi—The Board advises 
Government on measures to be taken for the development of handicrafts 
and assists State Governments in planning and executing development 
scheme. Ni 

(14) Central Silk Board, Bombay—was constituted as a statutory body 
in 1949. It is vested with the responsibility for the development of seri- 
culture and silk industry and co-ordinatés development work in States: 
It also undertakes schemes of research, training of staff and development 
of special race of silk worms. or 

(15) Central Sericultural Research Station, Berhampore, West Bengal 
—It is responsible for researches in the improvement and development 
of the sericulture industry and cocoon production. "Bde fuis 

(16) Tea Board, Calcutta—The Board administers the Tea Act of 1955 
and is concerned with measures for the development of the tea indust 
including the control of cultivation and export and propaganda, “by h 
inside and outside the country. ibt y sinis e 
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(17) Coffee Board, Bangalore—is a statutory Board and its main func- 
tion is the development of coffee industry. 

(18) Rubber Board, Kottayam—is responsible for the development of 
4he rubber industry. 

(19) The Coir Board, Ernakulam—was established under the Coir In- 
dustry Act of 1953 for the development of coir industry. 

(20) The All India Handloom Board, Bombay—was constituted in 
1959. It advises Government generally on the problems of the handloom 
industry, examines schemes for the improvement and development of in- 
dustry, arid makes recommendations for financial assistance for such 


emes. 

(21) The Jute Commissioner, Calcutta—This office was set up in 1958 
to look after the development of the jute mill industry in India, The 
gute Commissioner also performs the functions of the Jute Controller for 
The administration of Jute Textile (Control) Order, 1956. 

STATE UNDERTAKINGS— The following State undertakings are 
functioning under the control of this Ministry— 

(a) Companies whose main object is to promote industrial develop- 
ement—(1) National Industrial Development Corporation, (2) National Small 
fndustries Corporation, (3) Rehabilitation Industries Corporation. 

(b) Industrial Projects which are in construction stage or in produc- 
tion—(1) Hindustan Antibiotics, (2) Hindustan Insecticides, (3) Hindustan 
Cables, (4) National Newspapers and Paper Mills, (5) Hindustan Salts, (6) 
National Instruments, (7) Nahan Foundry, (8) Indian Drugs and Pharma- 
ceuticals, (9) Hindustan Photo Films Manufacturing Co., (10) Hindustan 
Organic Chemicals. 

(c) Corporation for promoting trade—(1) State Trading Corporation, 
{2) Export Risks Insurance Corporation. 


INDUSTRIAL POLICY OF THE GOVERNMENT —The Industrial 
Policy of the Government of India was first announced on 6th April, 1948. 
This envisaged a mixed economy with an overall responsibility of the 
Government for the planned development of industries and their regula- 
ions. Industries were classified under three heads—(1) arms and ammuni- 
tion, atomic enegy, river valley projects and the railways, were declared 
to be State monopolies. (2) Coal, iron and steel, air-craft, telephones, 
telegraphs, wireless, shipbuilding and mineral oils, were to be the respon- 
sibility of the State. The existing private undertakings in these indus- 
‘ries were, however, to continue for at least ten years. (3) the rest 
of the industrial field was left open to private enterprise. 

.A fresh statement of industrial policy was announced by the Govern- 
ment on April 30, 1956, due to the acceptance of a socialistic pattern as 
the: objective. Under this, the State can assume direct responsibility for 
he future development, of industries over a wider area tian tonne Under 
the revised policy. 17 key industries, specified in Schedule A are the 
exclusive responsibility of the State and twelve in the Schedule B will be 
progressively State-owned. The remainder (not listed) will be left to the 
private secto. The statement promises private industrial undertaking “as 
much freedom as is consistent with the targets and objectives of the 
National Plan.’’ It assures fair and non-discriminatory treatment where 
both sectors exist in the same industry. Y 
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* Schedule-A Industries—Arms and ammunition and allied items of 
defence equipment, atomic energy, iron and steel. 

Heavy castings and forgings of iron and steel, heavy plant and machi- 
nery required for iron and steel production, for mining, for machine tool 
manufactures and for such other basic industries as may be specified by 
the Central Government ; heavy electrical plant, including large hydraulic 
and steam turbines. 

Coal and lignite, mineral oils. 

Mining of iron ore, manganese ore, chrome ore, gypsum, sulpur, gold 
and diamond ; mining and processing of copper, lead, zinc, tin, molybde- 
num and wolfram ; minerals specified in the schedule to the Atomic Energy 
(Control of Production and Use) Order, 1953. 

Aircraft; air transport, railway transport. 

Shipbuilding ; telephones and telephone cables ; 
less apparatus (excluding radio receiving sets); genera! 
of electricity. 

Schedule-B Industries—Al other minerals except “‘minor minerals" 
as defined in Section 3 of the Minerals Concession Rules, 1949 : aluminium 
and other non-ferrous metals not included in Schedule A. 

Machine tools, ferro alloys and tool steels. 

Basic and intermediate products required by chemical industries, such 
as the manufacture of drugs, dyestuffs and plastics. 

Anti-biotics and other essential drugs; fertilizers, synthetic rubber ; 
carbonization of coal; chemical pulp. 
Road transport. Sea transport. 

CONTROL OF INDUSTRIES— The powers under the industrial 
policy of the Government enunciated in 1948 and 1956 had to be acquired 
by legislation. The first step was the amendment of the Constitution. 
The second step was the passing of Industries (Development and Regula- 
tion) Act of 1951. Under this Act, all new and existing undertakings are 
to be licensed. The Government are authorised to examine the working of 
any industrial undertaking continued to be mismanaged and the Govern- 
ment is empowered to take over its management or control. i 

A Central Advisory Council consisting of the representatives of in- 
dustry, labour, consumers and primary producers to advise the Govern- 
ment on all matters concerning industries was to be constituted to advise 
the Government on all matters concerning industries. 

At present 162 industries come within the scope of the Act. Besides 
the Central Advisory Council of Industries, Developinent Councils have 
been set up for various industries. A number of panels and expert com- 
mittees have been appointed to study various industries. During 1962, 
1754 new licences were granted under the ‘Act. The Government gives 


financial assistance either by granting loans on special terms or by parti- 


cipating in equity capital. 

National Productivity Council was set up in Feb., 1958 as an auto- 
nomous body to inculcate productivity consciousness and apply the latest 
techniques of increasing productivity in industry. Local productivity coun- 
cils have been set up in industrial centres. So far 45 local councils have 
been set up, six regional directorates at Bombay, Calcutta, Madras, Kan- 


pur, Bangalore and Ludhiana have also been established. 


telegraph and wire- 
tion and distribution 
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INDUSTRIAL FINANCE--For the rapid industrial development, the 
Government of India set up special financial institutions for medium and 
long-term credit to industrial enterprises. In addition to Industrial Finance 
Corporations, à number of investment or development Corporations, has 
been set up either with direct or indirect participation by the State. 

National Industrial Development Corporation—was set up in 1954 
for the grant of special loans for rehabilitation and modernisation of the 
cotton textiles and jute industries and for expansion of machine tool units. 

National Small Industries Corporation Ltd.—was set up in February, 
1955, with the object of assisting, financing and promoting the interests 
of small industries in India. 

Industrial Finance Corporation of India was started in July, 1948, 
for giving assistance in the form of advances and long-term loans to 
industrial concerns. The 1960 amendment of the Act empowers the Cor- 
poration to directly subscribe to the shares of industrial concerns. 

State Financial Corporation Act of 1951 established Industrial Finance 
“Corporations in the States with a view to financing medium and small- 
scale industries which do not fall within the scope of All-India Industrial 
Finance Corporation. 

Refinance Corporation for Industry Ltd. was set up in 1958, to pro- 
vide re-lending facilities against loans, given by banks to industrial con- 
cerns for the purpose of increased production, ; primarily in industries 
included in the Plan. 

Industrial Credit and Investment Corporation was regist in Janu- 
ary 6, 1955. The primary object of the Corporation is to a industrial 
enterprises within the private sector of industry in India. The Corpora- 
tion provides finance by way of long and medium-term loans or partici- 
pates in the equity capital of the industry or guarantees loans for other 
private investment souxces. 

State Financial Gorporation has been established on all India basis 
for growing loans and advances to industries. It is an all India Corporation. 

Indian Handicrafts Development Corporation—was set up as a private 
limited company in April, 1958 with the main object of undertaking com- 
mercial activity for handicrafts in an effective and co-ordinated manner 
for the whole country with special em hasis on export promotion. The 
finances of the Corporation are contributed by the Government in the 
form of share capital, loans and grants. p 

Rehabilitation Industries Corporation, Calcutta—In order to, create 
an effective machinery for setting up industries to provide employment to 
displaced persons from East Pakistan, this Corporation was established 
in 1959, The administrative control is under the Ministry of Commerce 
and Industry. The Corporation has already set up two industrial estates— 
one at Behala and other at Bon-Hooghly, while work is in progress in 
the estates at Durgapur, Ranaghat and Habra. Transport Co-operative 
Society has been set up at Dandakaranya. 


COMMITTEES & COUNCILS— These are several Committees and 
Councils under this Ministry for the development of industry— 

Central Advisory Council of Industries— It was constituted under 
the Industries (Development and Regulations) Act, 1951, to advise the 
Government on all matters concerning the development and regulation 
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of industries. There is a Standing Committee of the Central Advisory 
Council of Industries. 


Development Councils— have been set up under the Industries 
(Development and Regulation) Act, 1951, for the following industries— 
(i) heavy chemicals, (i) internal combustion engines and power-driven 
pumps, (iii) bicycles, sewing machines and instruments, eh sugar, (v) 


light electricals, (vi) heavy electricals, (uin drugs and pharmaceuticals, - 


(viii) alkalis and allied industries, (ix) woollen textiles, (X) art silk tex- 
tiles, (xi) machine tools, (xii) non-ferrous metals, (xiii) oils, soaps and 
paints, (xiv) food processing, (xv) om nic chemicals, (xvi) automobiles, 
automobile ancillaries and transport vehicles, (xvii) paper, pulp and allied 
industries, (xviii) leather, leather goods and pickers, glass & ceramics, etc, 
etc, 


Industrial Panels— have been set up where industries are not suffi- 
ciently developed or advanced. They examine the- various policies facing 
the industries. 


National Productivity Council— was started in 1958 as an autono- 
mous body with representatives of the Government, employers, labour 
and others, with the object to inculcate productivity consciousness in the 
country and to apply the latest techniques of ee in 
industries. The Council has established five Regional Pr uctivity Direc- 
torates in the country manned by specialists for organising productivity 
training. It has already set up 41 local councils at various industrial 
centres in the country. 

FOREIGN CAPITAL The Government's policy in regard to the 
foreign capital was stated in the Industrial Policy Resolution of April, 
1948 and in the Prime Minister's statement in the Constituent Assembly in 
1949, which said— 

(1) the participation of foreign capital and enterprise should be care- 
fully regulated in the national interest, by ensuring that the. major in- 
terest in ownership and effective control should, save in exceptional cases, 
always be in. Indian hands and that the training of suitable Indian per- 
sonnel for the purpose of eventually replacing foreign experts will be 
insisted upon in all such cases ; 

(2) there will be no discrimination between foreign and Indian un- 
dertakings in the application of general industrial policy ; 

(3) reasonable facilities will be given for the remittance of profits and 
repatriation of capital consistent with the foreign exchange position of the 
country ; 

(4) inthe event of nationalisation, fair and equitable compensation 
would be paid. 

The Planning Commission has also recommended that the inflow of 
foreign capital should be encouraged. ‘With that end, it has recom- 
mended that Indian and foreign capital should collaborate in new ventures- 


PUBLIC SECTOR COMPANIES. The public sector, enterprises 
under the administrative control of the Ministry of Commerce and In- 
dustry~are set up in the form of companies and managed by Boards of 
Directors which include both officials and non-officials. These Com- 
panies fall in the following four main categories :— 
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(d) Companies whose main object is to promote industrial develop- 
ment but which are themselves not directly responsible for production, 
such as, National Industrial Development Corporation, The National 
Small Industries Corporation, Indian Handicrafts Development Corpora- 
tion, etc. 

(b) Industrial Projects which are in the construction stage, such as, 
Nangal and Trombay units of the Fertilisers Corporation of India, Heavy 
Engineering Corporation, Hindustan Photo Films Manufacturing Co. Ltd. 
and the Hindustan Organic Chemicals Ltd. 

(c) Industrial Projects in production, such as, Sindri Unit of the Fer- 
tilizers Corporation of India, Hindustan Machine Tools, Hindustan Anti- 
biotics, Hindustan Cables, National Instruments, Nahan Foundry, etc. 


(d) Trade Promotion—This is the main objective of the fourth cate- 
gory of companies which include the State Trading Corporation and the 
Export Risks Insurance Corporation. 

Public Sector Projects and Undertakings— The public sector enter- 
prises under the administrative control of this Ministry are set up in 
the form of companies in which the shares are held by the President or 
his nominees and are managed by the Board of Directors which include 
both officials and non-officials. 

l. Fertilizer Corporation of India— The Hindustan Chemicals 
and Fertilizers Ltd. and Sindri Fertilizers and Chemicals Ltd. ceased to 
be separate entities and became part of the single Corporation under 
the name of Fertilizer Corporation of India from Ist January, 1961. 
Sindri Fertilizer Factory went into production in 1951 and produces ammo- 
nium sulphate. A factory was started at Nangal (Punjab) in 1961 for 
production of nitro-limestone and heavy water. 

2. Hindustan Aircraft— was established at Bangalore. The Gov- 
ernment of India and the Government of Mysore are the only two 
shareholders. It is now Government's factory for manufacturing aircraft. 
In addition to the repair of LA.F. aircraft, it also builds a trainer known 
as H.T.2. The Company has undertaken the assembly and manufacture 
of Vampire jet aircraft. 

3. Chittaranjan Locomotive Works— For lessening the depen- 
dence of the Indian Railways upon foreign sources the Government started. 
at a cost of Rs. 15 crores a Locomotive Workshop at Chittaranjan (Mihi- 
jam). It now produces about 200 WG type locomotives a year. It has also 
begun production of electric engines. 

4, National Instruments, Caleutta— It was originally started as the 
Mathematical Instruments Office in 1830 for the repair and service of ins- 

4ruments used by the Survey of India. It was converted into a limited 
company in 1957 under the name of National Instruments Ltd. It pro- 
duces various types of scientific and precision instruments. Opthalmic 
glass project is to be set up at Durgapur under National Instrument Ltd. 

5. InteZral Coach Factory, Perambur— The State-owned Integral 
Coach Factory at Perambur in the north-west of Madras went into~ pro- 
duction in October, 1955 for the manufacture of all steel light-weight 
integral rail coaches. 
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6. Hindustan Organic Chemicals Ltd.— The Company was incor- 
porated on December 12, 1960 for the manufacture of basic chemicals and 
intermediates in collaboration with a Consortium of West German Consul- 
tants. The plant is proposed to, be located at Apta-Kharpada in Maha- 
rashtra State.. The total cost is estimated at about Rs. 19. crores, 

7, Hindustan Antibiotics Ltd.— To meet the increasing demand 
for penicillin, the Government set up a factory at Pimpri (Bombay) with 
the help of UNICEF and UNTAA. Production began in August, 1955. 
The management of the factory is vested in the Hindustan Antibiotics Ltd. 


8. Hindustan Housing Factory— This Factory Ltd. was incorpo- 
rated on January 27, 1953, as a private limited company with the Gov- 
ernment of India and Basakha Singh-Wallenborg Ltd. The agreement 
with the private firm was terminated and the factory was taken over by 
the Government of India in August, 1955. The factory now manufactures 
transmission poles, street-light poles, industrial heavy beams, prefab. 
roofs, doors, windows, foam concrete and partition. blocks. 


9, Nahan Foundry, Sirmur. Himachal Pradesh— originally estab- 
he ownership of. 


lished in 1872 as a private organisation, came under t 
the Government of India in 1952. 'The Foundry manufactures mainly 
agricultural implements, such as cane-crushers. 

10. Shipping Corporation of India—In 1961 Eastern Shipping 
Corporation and Western Shipping Corporation were amalgamated and 
formed into one Company known as Shipping Corporation of India. This 
Corporation has been formed for increasing India's overseas shipping. 

11. Praga Tools Corporation Ltd. Hyderabad— was set up in 
1943. The majority shares are held by the Union Government and the 
Andhra Pradesh Government. ‘The Company manufactures machine tools, 
machine tool accessories, precision tools, auto and diesel parts, railway 
components, etc. 

12. Hindustan Machine Tools (P) Ltd., Jalahalli, Bangalore.— 
The factory was built up with the assistance of the firm of Oerlikons of 
Switzerland which is now the technical consultant of the Company. The 
Company went into production in 1954. The factory produces lathes, 
milling machines, radial drills, grinding machines. 

The Company signed an agreement in 1959 with a French firm for 
the production of centre height lathes. Another agreement was signed 
with Clivette’s of Italy for the manufacture of 16 types of cylindrical 
grinding machine. The Company has undertaken two following projects—- 
(1) Construction of Second Machine Tools Factory. (2) Manufacturing 
of watches in collaboration with a Japanese company at Bangalore. The 
first stock of watch already came out of the factory in 1961. « 

13. Hindustan Cables Factory— The factory was started at Rup- 
narainpur in 1954, West Bengal, to meet the requirements of the Posts 
and Telegraphs Department. It manufactures telephone cables. » 

14. Hindusthan Shipyard— The foundation stone of the Hindus- 
tan Shipyard at Visakhapatnam, was laid on June 21, 1941. This ship- 
yard was acquired by the Government of India from the Scindia Steam- 
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ship: Navigation Company in Mach 1952. The management is entrusted 
tó' the Hindustan Shipyard. The shipyard is now equipped with four 
lafge shipways and adequate workshops and jetty.. So far, 24 ocean-going 
ships and 2 small crafts have been built, here. 


. 15. Machine Tools Prototype Factory—which was started at 
Ambarnath (near Bombay), in April, 1951, designs special type of tools 
and machines required for use by ordnance factories. A movel feature of 
thé factory is a training school attached to it, which trains 100 skilled 
artisans’ every year. 2 


716. Indian Telephone Industries—Under the name of the Indian 
'Telephone Industries Ltd., a telephone factory has been started at Ban: 
galore by the Government of India. The Government holds 90 pie" "of 
the shares, and the remaining shares are held by the Government of 
Mysore and the Automatic Telephone & Electric Co. Ltd., of England. 
The factory manufactures all types of telephone equipment and long- 
distance carrier equipment. 


"17. Hindusthan Insecticides Ltd.—is managing the two Govern- 
ment owned DDT factories at Delhi and Alwaye. The Delhi factory is 
producing 1,400 tons of technical DDT per annum. It was established. 
with the financial assistance from UNICEF and WHO. The Alwaye Fac- 
tory (Kerala) with an annual capacity of 1,400 tons of technical DDT, 
has been established by the Government at a total cost of about 
Rs..97,08 lakhs. It went into production in 1958. 


18. Indian Drugs & Pharmaceuticals Ltd.-—A company by this 
name was registered in New Delhi in 1961 to implement the four drug 
projects to be set-up. with the assistance of the USSR Government. Four 
drug projects are (1) Anti-biotics at "Rahikesh, (2) Synthetic Drugs. at 
Hydrabad, (3) Surgical Instruments at Madras and (4) Phyto-chemicals 
at Kerala. 


19. State) Trading Corporation of India Ltd.— was set up in 
May, 1956 and its principal endeavour is to diversify and supplement 
country’s foreign trade: It plays an important role in promoting trade, 
particularly .with East European countries including USSR. 


20. Hindustan Photo Films Manufacturing Co. Ltd.—was regis- 
tered in Madras ‘on the 30th November, 1960 with an authorised capital 
“of Rs. 8 crores’ for setting up at’ Ootacamund a plant for the manufacture 
ofrraw films for cinema industry, photographic papers and films and X'ray 
films: in technical collaboration with a French firm. i 


21. Export. Risks Insurance Corporation Ltd.— was registered 
in 1956. ‘The authorised capital is Rs. 5 lakhs. It commenced its work on 
14th October, 1957. The Corporation offers facilities to the exporters to 
insure risks atising in the course of export trade, which are hot normally 
covered by the commercial insurance companies. It covers risks involved 
in export on'gredit terms. 


:22. National Small Industries Corporation — renders valuable 'as- 
sistance to ‘small-scale industries. One of its important ‘functions is to 
supply them the machinery on a hire-purchase basis. 


= 
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23. Handicrafts and Handlooms Export Corporation of India’ 
Ltd.— came into being as a subsidiary to the State Corporation of India. 
It constitutes to direct its activities towards creating new markets and 
strengthening the established markets for Indian handicrafts for wide cir- 
culation in foreign markets. 


24, Indian Explosives Factory— The Government of India entered 
into an agreement with Imperial Chemical Industries to set up a factory 
for the manufacture of India's requirements of industrial blasting explo- 
sives. The Government of India holds 20% of the equity capital and 
LC.L, the remaining 80%, This factory was opened on the 5th November, 
1958, at Gomia, Hazaribagh in Bihar. 

25. Bharat Eleetronies— The Government of India registered on 
April 19, 1954, Bharat Electronics (Private) Limited to set up a large- 
scale industry for the manufacture of wireless and electronic’ equipment, 
primarily for the defence services and civil departments of the ‘Goyern- 
ment. The factory has been started at Jalahalli (Bangalore). The fac- 
tory began production in December, 1955. 


26. Tron and Steel Proiects— The Iron & Steel Projects of the 
Government of India are under the united control of Hindustan Steel 
(Private) Ltd.—(1) Rourkela Steel Project (Orissa)—An agreement was sign- 
ed with Krupp-Demag Combine of Germany for financial and technical col- 
laboration in the execution of 720,000 ton Rourkela Steel Plant in Orissa 
in 1953. Krupp-Demag gave technical assistance and trained Indian person- 
nel. They invested in the capital of the Company. The Plant at Rour- 
kela has been set up at a cost of Rs. 170 crores. (2) Bhilai Steel Project 
(Madhya Pradesh)—An agreement was entered with the Soviet Govern- 
ment in February, 1955, forthe erection ofa steel plant at Bhilai in 
Madhya Pradesh for the setting up of a modern integrated Iron and 
Steel Plant with an initial capacity of 770,000 tons of saleable steel, and 
3,00,000 tons of foundry grade pig iron per year. (3) Durgapur Steel 
Project (West Bengal)—The British Steel Consortium's project, for one- 
million steel plant at Durgapur, Bengal, was signed by. the Government 
of India in March, 1956. The factory is now fully started. (4) The, 
Mysore Iron and Steel Works which has been taken over by the Govern- 


- ment of India is being expanded to produce 1,00,000 tons of steel- per 


year. 

It is proposed that a new integrated steel works be established at 
Bokaro (Bihar). The Government sanctioned the schemes for setting: 
up pig iron plants in Rajasthan, Maharashtra and Andhra Pradesh. 


27. Lignite Factory—The Neyveli project is a whole Centrally 
financed venture. The estimated cost is now Rs. 112.69 crores: The 
project is an integrated one, because of its five-fold components—mining “ 
project, thermal plant, fertilizer plant, briquette making plant and clay- 
washing plant. 

28. Oil India (OIL) Ltd— in which the Governmept of India 
and the Burmah Oil Company have equal shares, was incorporated in 
1959 for exploration and production of petroleum and crude oil (including 
natural gas) and for the construction of pipelines to the two refineries 
set up in the public sector. The first stage of the 720-mile long pipeline 


t 
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from Naharkatiya to Nunmati was commissioned in March, 1962, The 
section from Nunmati to Barauni is expected to be commissioned shortly. 


29. Indian Oil Company Ltd.—2 wholly government-owned com- 
pany, was incorporated in June 1959 for marketing and distribution of 
petroleum products in the country. 

30. Indian Refineries (Private) Ltd.— was started as a Govern- 
ment company in Aug., 1958 for operating two new refineeies, one in Nuna- 
mati (near Gauhati) in Assam and the other at Barauni in Bihar. By 
an agreement, Rumanian Government has erected the refinery in Assam 
on long-term credit basis. The refinery at Barauni is being built with 
the collaboration of the USSR Government with a refinery capacity of 
20 lakh tonnes per annum. Another public sector refinery with a capa- 
city of 20 lakh tonnes per year is being established at Koyali near 
Baroda in Gujarat with financial assistance and technical co-operation of 
USSR. An agreement was signed in April 1963 between India and 
Phillips Petroleum Co. of USA for setting up another oil refinery in 
Cochin area. A Petroleum Pipelines Act 1962 was passed to provide for 
the acquisition of right of user in land for laying petroleum pipelines. 


31. Ashoka Hotels Ltd., New Delhi—A public limited company 
wanted to start a big hotel in New Delhi but it could not raise the 
requisite finance, So, ultimately, in May 1956, the entire project was taken 
over by the Government of India which built a hotel known as Ashoka 
Hotel, and that started functioning in October, 1956. 


32. Heavy Electricals Ltd.— The Heavy Electrical Factory at 
Bhopal, first of its kind in India, set up by the Government of India, the 
Bhopal factory produced a variety of eduipment, essential for the develop- 
ment of power—switch gear, control panels, power transformers, capa- 
ciotrs, traction motors, etc., etc. 

33. Bombay Uranium-Thorium Factory— The foundation stone 
of the factory was laid in January 1954. 'The cost of the factory is esti- 
mated to be Rs. 45 lakhs. It will produce 205 to 228 tons of thorium 
nitrate per annum. The factory will process indigenous uranium and 
thorium ores, as well as uranium-bearing residues of Indian Rare Earths 


Ltd. ' 


34. Heavy Engineering Corporation was formed in December, 
1958, at Ranchi. The Corporation was set up to develop manufacture 
of heavy capital equipment through (a) heavy machine-building project 
(b) a foundry forge project (c) heavy machine tools project and (d) a coal 
mining machinery project. The first three plants have been set up at 
Hatia near Ranchi and the fourth, at Durgapur. The opthalmic glass 
project which to be set up at Durgapur will be designed for a capacity 
of 300 tons of opthalmic glass per annum. 

35. Natjonal Coal Development Corporation was set up in 1958 
to look after the production of coal in public sector. This Company has 
been formed to own and manage the existing State collieries as well as 
the new collieries to be established. There are eleven collieries, exclud- 
ing Singareni collieries in Andhra Pradesh. 
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36. Indian Rare Earths was set up in August, 1950, jointly by the 
Governments of India and Kerala. This factory is designed to treat 1,500. 
tons of monazite per year and to produce therefrom about 1,500 tons of 
rare earth and also carbonate and sodium phosphate. 


37. Travancore Minerals. (Private) Ltd.— This industry was 
started,in 1956 jointly by the Government of India and the Government 
of Kerala for taking over all sand separation undertakings from a previous 
company. 

38. Hindustan Salt Ltd.— The Company was set up by the 
Government of India at Jaipur to take over the Government Salt Works 
at Sambhar Lake (Rajasthan) and Kharaghoda (Gujarat) respectively, It 
undertakes the manufacture, utilisation and processing of salt and its bye- 
products. The authorised capital of the Company is Rs. two crores. 


39. Orissa Mining Corporation (Private) Lid— This private 
Company was set up in May 1956 as a joint venture of the Government 
of India and the Government of Orissa. The main object of the Com- 
pany is to raise, assemble and transport iron and other minerals in 
Orissa for the purpose of sale or export or for undertaking of other res- 
ponsibilities conducive to the attainment of the above objects, 


40. Teleprinter Manufacture— An agreement was signed between 
the Government of India and the Italian firm of Olivetti for the manu- 
facture of teleprinters and allied equipment in India in 1960. The 
agreement provides for the technical collaboration of Olivetti for a period 
of 10 years on a royalty basis. It is a Government-owned company. 


4l. National Newsprint and Paper Mills Ltd.— It is situated at 
Nepanagar (M.P.). Popularly known as Nepa Mills, it was formed as a 
private enterprise in 1947. Due to losses for various reasons, the mill 
passed into the hands of the Governments of India and Madhya Pradesh 
in 1959. The mill went into production in 1955. It has an installed 
capacity for 80,000 tons. During 1961-62 production of newsprint 
amounted to 25,279 tonnes. 


DESCRIPTION OF INDIAN INDUSTRIES 
TEXTILES— The Cotton Textile Industry of India is believed 
to have been started on 22nd February, 1954, It occupies the foremost 
placé among the organised industries of India. In the beginning of 1961, 
near Rs. 122 crores was invested in the industry which employed about 
. 8.9 lakh workers. Bombay, Ahmedabad, Sholapur, Kanpur, Nagpur, 
Indore, Madurai and Coimbatore are the main centres of the industry, 
In the beginning of 1962 there were 480 cotton textiles mills in India with 
133.3 lakh spindles and about 2 lakh looms. \ » e 
2. IRON AND STEEL— -There were previously three main pro- 
ducers of iron and steel, namely, Tata Iron and Steel Co., Indian Iron 
and Steel Co., and Mysore Iron and Steel Co. Tatas were the first in the 

field in. 1908. ] 
To meet the increasing demand, the Government of India have started 
three integrated Iron and Steel Works at Bhilai (Madhya Pradesh), 
Rourkela (Orissa) and Durgapur (Bengal). The management of all three 
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from Naharkatiya to Nunmati was commissioned in March, 1962. The 
section from Nunmati to Barauni is expected to be commissioned shortly. 


29. Indian Oil Company Ltd.—a wholly government-owned com- 
pany, was incorporated in June 1959 for marketing and distribution of 
petroleum products in the country. 

30. Indian Refineries (Private) Ltd.— was started as a Govern- 
ment company in Aug., 1958 for operating two new refineeies, one in Nuna- 
mati (near Gauhati) in Assam and the other at Barauni in Bihar. By 
an agreement, Rumanian Government has erected the refinery in Assam 
on long-term credit basis. The refinery at Barauni is being built with 
the collaboration of the USSR Government with a refinery capacity of 
20 lakh tonnes per annum. Another public sector refinery with a capa- 
city of 20 lakh tonnes per year is being established at Koyali near 
Baroda in Gujarat with financial assistance and technical co-operation of 
USSR. An agreement was signed in April 1963 between India and 
Phillips Petroleum Co. of USA for setting up another oil refinery in 
Cochin area. A Petroleum Pipelines Act 1962 was passed to provide for 
the acquisition of right of user in land for laying petroleum pipelines. 


31. Ashoka Hotels Ltd., New Delhi—A public limited company 
wanted to start a big hotel in New Delhi but it could not raise the 
requisite finance. So, ultimately, in May 1956, the entire project was taken 
over by the Government of India which built a hotel known as Ashoka 
Hotel, and that started functioning in October, 1956. 


32. Heavy Electricals Ltd.— The Heavy Electrical Factory at 
Bhopal, first of its kind in India, set up by the Government of India, the 
Bhopal factory produced a variety of equipment, essential for the develop- 
ment of power—switch gear, control panels, power transformers, capa- 
ciotrs, traction motors, etc., etc. 

33. Bombay Uranium-Thorium Faetory— he foundation stone 
of the factory was laid in January 1954. 'The cost of the factory is esti- 
mated to be Rs. 45 lakhs. It will produce 205 to 228 tons of thorium 
nitrate per annum. The factory will process indigenous uranium and 
thorium ores, as well as uranium-bearing residues of Indian Rare Earths 


Utd 


34. Heavy Engineering Corporation was formed in December, 
1958, at Ranchi. The Corporation was set up to develop manufacture 
of heavy capital equipment through (a) heavy machine-building project 
(b) a foundry forge project (c) heavy machine tools project and (d) a coal 
mining machinery project. The first three plants have been set up at 
Hatia near Ranchi and the fourth, at Durgapur. The opthalmic glass 
project which to be set up at Durgapur will be designed for a capacity 
of 300 tons of opthalmic glass per annum. 

35. Natjonal Coal Development Corporation was set up in 1958 
to look after the production of coal in public sector. This Company has 
been formed to own and manage the existing State collieries as well as 
the new collieries to be established. There are eleven collieries, exclud- 
ing Singareni collieries in Andhra Pradesh. 
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36. Indian Rare Earths was set up in August, 1950, joindy by the 
Governments of India and Kerala. This factory is designed to treat 1,500. 
tons of monazite per year and to produce therefrom about 1,500 tons of 
rare earth and also carbonate and sodium phosphate. 


37. Travancore Minerals.(Private) Ltd.— This industry was 
started, in 1956 jointly by the Government of India and the Government 
of Kerala for taking over all sand separation undertakings from a previous 
company. 

38. Hindustan Salt Ltd.— The Company was set up by the 
Government of India at Jaipur to take over the Government Salt Works 
at Sambhar Lake (Rajasthan) and Kharaghoda (Gujarat) respectively. It 
undertakes the manufacture, utilisation and processing of salt and. its bye- 
products. The authorised capital of the Company is Rs. two crores. 

39, Orissa Mining Corporation (Private) Lid.— This private 
Company was set up in May 1956 as a joint venture of the Government 
of India and the Government of Orissa. The main object of the Com- 
pany is to raise, assemble and transport iron and other minerals im 
Orissa for the purpose of sale or export or for undertaking of other res- 
ponsibilities conducive to the attainment of the above objects. 

40. Teleprinter Manufacture— An agreement was signed between 
the Government of India and the Italian firm of Olivetti for the manu- 
facture of teleprinters and allied equipment in India in 1960. The 
agreement provides for the technical collaboration of Olivetti for a period 
of 10 years on a royalty, basis. It is a Government-owned company. 


41.. National Newsprint and Paper Mills Ltd.— It is situated at 
Nepanay (M.P Popularly known as Nepa Mills, it was formed as a 
private enterprise in 1947. Due to losses for various reasons, the mill 
passed into the hands of the Governments of India and Madhya Pradesh 
in 1959. The mill went into production in 1955. It has an installed 
capacity for 30,000 tons. During 1961-62 production of newsprint 
amounted to 25,279 tonnes. 


DESCRIPTION OF INDIAN INDUSTRIES 

TEXTILES— The Cotton Textile Industry of India is believed 

to have been started on 22nd February, 1954. It occupies the foremost 
placd among the organised industries of India. In the beginning of 1961, 
near Rs. 122 crores was invested in the industry which employed about 
. 8.9 lakh workers. Bombay, Ahmedabad, Sholapur, Kanpur, Nagpur, 
Indore, Madurai and Coimbatore are the main centres of the industry. 
In the beginning of 1962 there were 480 cotton textiles mills in India with 
133.8 lakh spindles and about 2 lakh looms. \ f e 


2. IRON AND STEEL— -There were previously three main pro- 
ducers of iron and steel, namely, Tata Iron and Steel Co., Indian Iron 
and Steel Co., and Mysore Iron and Steel Co. Tatas were the first in the 
field in. 1908. ^ 

To meet the increasing demand, the Government of India have start; 
three integrated Iron and Steel Works at Bhilai (Madhya Prad 
Rourkela (Orissa) and Durgapur (Ben, The management of all 
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vests in the state-owned Hindustan Steel Limited. The Rourkela project 
has been started with the cooperation of a German firm; Bhilai project, 
with the help of Russian Government and oops Project with the 
help of a British Combine. In addition, a new stee plant at Bokaro and 
a special alloy and special steel plant at Durgapur are to be set up. 


JUTE— This important textile industry has the distinction of 
accounting for approximately a quarter of the total export trade of the 
country, The progress of the industry can be gauzed from the fact that 
India has today become the chief jute manufacturer, consuming more 
than 60 p.c. of the raw jute of this sub-continent. 

At present the mills concentrate on producing mainly (I) gunny 
bags or cloth used for Us rice, wheat, oil seeds, etc. ; y hessian 
cloth or bags used for bailing cotton, wool and other fibres ; (3) coarse 
carpets and rugs and (4) cordage, (5) jute tarpaulins (6) paper-lined 
hessian, jute carpets and jute webbing. 

' GOAL— The production, distribution, and prices of coal are 
administered by the Ministry of Mines and Fuel. This Ministry has a 
Coal and Legnite Division. Coal Controller, Calcutta, is responsible for 
regulating the production of coal and arranges for its distribution and 
movement. He also acts as the Adviser to the Government of India in’ 
the matter of fixation of statutory prices of coal. The Government of 
| India have established a high:power body known as Coal Council of 


India for reviewing and studying and planning the development, utiliza- 
tion and conservation of coal resources of the country, There is also A 
Coal Advisory Committee, whose function is strictly advisory. There is 
a Coal Board in Calcutta, a statutory body set up under the Coal Mines 
(Conservation and Safety) Act of 1952, for dealing effectively with the pro- 
blems relating to safety in mines and conservation of coal. The National 
Coal Development. Corporation (NCDC) at Ranchi was formed in 1956 to 
look after the production of coal in the public sector. Under the Coal 
Mines (Gonservation and Safety), Act, 1952, a positive step was taken for 
the conservation of metallurgical coal, the production of coking coal from 
1952. The Fuel Research Institute at Dighawadi helps to spread the 
knowledge of the composition of coal and of factors that influence its 
behaviour when heated. The, publie. sector collieries, excepting the four 
belonging to the Singareni Groups in Andhra Pradesh, are managed by 
ethe NCDC which in 1956, took over.11 existing oollieries of the Railways: 
Under the Revised. Industrial Policy Resolution, the Government has 
placed. coal under Sec. A, which means that the State: alone is competent 
to start new units of production in this field. t 


ALUMINIUM The aluminium’ industry in India comprises the 
manufacturing as well as fabricating units. Production in India of alumi- 
nium. began in a small way around 1943. ‘The concerns producing alumi- 
nium at present are Aluminium Corporation of India Ltd. and the 
Indian Aluminium Company Ltd. The former has its mines in Lohar- 
daga, Bihar amd its refining plant, reduction works, power plant and 
rolling mill in Javakaynagar in Asansol. The Indian Aluminium Com- 
pany has its bauxite mines in Lohardaga, refining plant'in Muri, Bihar, 
reduction works in Alwoye, Kerala and rolling mills at Belur, Bengal. 
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Indian Aluminium Company has established another smelter at Hirakud, 
Orissa. A new factory, Hindusthan Aluminium Corporation was i 

in 1960 at Rihand Dam (U.P.), Another aluminium factory in private 
sector is being started at Mettur (Madras) known as Madras Alltiminium 
Zid., and another company at Koyna (Maharashtra). 


SUGAR— India is the largest sugar-producing country in the 
world. The per-acre yield in India—l4 to 15 tons, compares most un- 
favourably with the yields of 62 tons in Hawaii and 56 tons in Indonesia, 
The important cane-growing and sugar-producing States are Uttar Pradesh, 
Bihar, Punjab, Bombay, Andhra and adras, ‘The first two alone con- 
tribute more than 70 p.c. of the total production. Approximately 55 per 
cent of the total cane produced in India is utilised for Gur and Kband- 
sari. Only 25 p.c. goes to the mills for the manufacture of crystal sugar. 
It is India’s second largest industry, next only to textile. ere were 
175 mills in 1960-61. 

Indian sugar is of three forms—jaggery, khandsari, and white sugar? 
Of these, the simpliest is jaggery, bein merely cane-juice boiled and 
solidified. Khandsari sugar is made through an indigenous process by 
the molass¢s being, separated from sucrose. White sugar js directly pro- 
duced in the factories in India. Only 25 per cent of the total cane pro- 
duce goes into the making of white sugar. ! 

e responsibility of sugarcane rescarch rests mainly on the Indian 
Central Sugarcane Committee, A chain of stigarcane research stations 
have been established in’ various States. The establishment ‘in 1936 of 
the Indian Institute of Sugar Technology at Kanpur is a great contribution 
to the cause of sugar industry. 

The three main ‘by-products of sugar industry—bagasse, pressmud 
and molasses—are used as raw | materials by oa number. of industries, 
Bagasse is widely employed in the manufacture of paper pulp and card 
board. Considerable work: is being done in respect ‘of extraction of wax 
from pressmud. Similarly, molasses is used in the manufacture of aco- 
nitic acid, industrial and power alcohol, chemicals, tobacco. curing, etc. 

While there is no statutory control over the price of sugar, factories 
mre obliged to keep 25 per cent of their production in reserve, which may 
be requisitioned by Government in times of need. Releases from facto- 
ries are also regulated by Government with an eye to the supply and 
demand position in the country. t 

PLYWOOD— The industry is meeting the entire demand of the 
country for (1) flush doors (2) black board (3) commercial plywood (4) pack- 
ing plywood (5) teachest- plywood (6) marine plywood and (7) concrete 
shuttering plywood. 4 

CYCLE— Records indicate that first bicycle made its appearance «in 
India in 1890. ‘The indigenous industry was sj onsored first in 1925 in 
Madras with German technical assistance but their efforts proved abor. : 
tive. Between 1988 and 1941 three manufacturing concerns were started, 
namely, India Cyde Manufacturing Co., Calcutta, Hintlustan Bicycle 
Manifacturing Co., Patna, and Hind Cycles, Bombay. In 1949 Govern: 
ment of India gave permission to three new unity to establish manufac- 
turing plants—(1) Sen-Raleigh Industries, which secured technical: colta- 
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boration from Raleigh Industries, (2) T. 1. Cycles of India with techni- 
cal co-operation from Tube Investment Ltd., and Hercules Cycles & Motor 
Co., of England and (3) Atlas Cycle Industries. 

Since then, the development of cycle industry has been phenomenal. 
‘There are many large-scale bicycle factories in the country. In addition, 
there are many small-scale units with an aggregate capacity of 5 lakh 
cycles. 


PAPER AND PAPER BOARDS— The beginning of modern paper 
industry in India dates back to 1830 when the first paper machine 
was established in Calcutta by Dr. Carey in West Bengal. ‘This 
venture failed and the machine was transferred in 1870 to 
Royal Paper Mills at Bally which was started in 1867. The 
Upper India Paper Mills, Lucknow, Titagher Paper Mills, Calcutta 
were started in 1882 and 1884 respectively. Both these began using 
moonj and sabai grass. Deccan Paper Mills was set up at Poona in 1887 
and Bengal Paper Mills at Raniganj in 1891. Protection was granted to 
the industry in 1925 and was renewed periodically until its withdrawal in 
1947. During World War II, the number of mills increased to 15 paper 
mills when production recorded 603,884 lakh tons (1944). The first news- 
print mill, National Newsprint and Paper Mills in M. P. (NEPA), went 
into production in 1955. 2 

It has an installed capacity of 30,000 tonnes. Output during 1960- 
61 and 1961-62 had risen to 23,398 and 25,279 m. tonnes respectively. 


LEATHER, HIDES AND SKINS— Leather industry in India 
ranks probably fourth in importance as an earner of foreign exchange. 
The total production of the different hides and skins in the country, 
based on the Livestock Census of 1961 is 700 lakh prices, besides a con- 
siderable quantity of reptile skins, such as, those of crocodile, python, 
snake, lizard, etc. The value of the raw hides and skins produced 
annually is estimated to be about Rs. 40 crores. 

Uttar Pradesh is the biggest producer in the country (92.33 lakhs of 
skins and hides). It is followed by Maharashtra, Madhya Pradesh, 
Andhra Pradesh, Rajasthan and Madras. 

By far the largest utilisation of leather is in the production of foot- 
wear. Footwear produced in this country may briefly be classified into 
two categories—(1) Western types , (2) Indian types. The industry is 
organised mainly on a small scale, although there are a few big tanneries 
in Madras, Kanpur, Calcutta and Bombay. There are about 725 tan- 
neries in the country. : 

TANNING— with a cattle population of about 20 crores, which is 
nearly three times that of U. S. A., India produces about two crores of 
cattle hides per year. In addition, there are about 7.5 crores of goats 
and 4 crores of sheep, producing about 3.5 crores of goat skins and 1.7 
crores of sheep skins per year. Tanning industry is organised mainly on 
a small-scale basis. For the facilities of training, in addition to the 


. regional tanniag institutes functioning at Bombay, Madras, Calcutta and 


Jullunidur, a Central Leather Research Institute was established in 
Madras in January, 1953. The Leather School at Kanpur is a Government 
institute offering facilities for higher technical training. 
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RAYON— -This industry was started in India after the war in 1950. 
Total production of rayon yarn in 1962 is estimated at about 27 million 
kgs., as against 23.5 million kgs. in 1961. The first mill which was started 
in India was Travancore Rayons Ltd., in 1950. Viscose rayons today 
remains the lowest priced synthetic and has been accepted widely in all 
fields of textile interest. The main raw materials for production are sul- 
phuric acid and rayon grade caustic soda which are now being produced 
in India. 

PETROLEUM— The country's resources of oil were about 66 lakh 
litres at the beginning of Second Plan. 70 lakh tons were being met from 
imports. The only producing oilfield was in Assam around Digboi. The 
Oil and Natural Gas Commission has since been carrying on oil explora- 
tion in a number of areas. Trial production was commenced in Ank- 
leshwar in 1961 and at the end of 1962 production increased to 1,500 tons 
a day. Three refineries were established during First Plan period—two 
were set up at Trombay (Bombay) by ESSO and the Burmah Shell Group 
respectively and third by the Caltex Company. 

Indian Oil Company, a wholly Governmentowned Company was 
incorporated in 1959 for the marketing and distribution of petroleum 
products of the public sector refineries set up at Nunmati (Assam) and 
at Barauni (Bihar). The Company have acquired installations at Bombay 
Cochin and Visakhapatnam. 

Oil India Ltd. (OIL) was incorporated by the Government of. 
India with Burmah Oil Company in 1959 for exploration and production 
of petroleum and crude oil and the construction of pipelines to two 
refineries at Nunmati and Baraoni. 

Indian Refineries Ltd. have been incorporated for starting refineries 
at Barauni with USSR help and at Nunmati (Assam) with Rumanian 
help. Another public sector refinery is being started at Koyali near 
Baroda with USSR assistance. An agreement was signed with Phillips 
Petroleum Co. of U.S.A. for setting up another oil refinery in Cochin area. 


SILK— The silk industry in India, which dates from ancient times, 
‘was at one time of very great importance but it was a decaying industry 
afterwards. The second World War proved grand incentive to its revival. 
Sericulture industry occupies a prominent place among the village and 
small-scale industries in India. Nearly half the quantity of raw silk is 
produced in Mysore followed by Assam, West Bengal, Madras and 
Jammu and Kashmir. 

Non-mulberry raw silk is used almost wholly for civilian fabrica- 
‘tion purposes, whereas mulberry raw silk has vital importance for 
Defence Services of. the country as dropping silk parachutes. 

The Government of India have been giving tariff protection to serix 
culture industry since 1930. For the development of sericulture and silk 
industry, a Central Silk Board was established in 1949 under the Central 
Silk Board Act LX of 1958. 


Central Silkworm Station, Srinagar, was established in {958 for dis- 
pensing with the needs for imports from abroad. The Central Seri- 
cultural Research Station was established at Berhampore (Bengal) 
in 1943 with a sub-station at Kalimpong. It conducts experiments and 
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research development in the various branches of the sericulture. There 
is an All India Sericultural Training Institute in Mysore for giving prac- 
tical as well as theoretical training in. sericulture. 


SEWING MACHINES— The first factory for the production of 
sewing machines was started in 1937. The real growth of the industry 
began after the World War I, By 1951 production in the main fac- 
tories was over 44,000 sewing machines, while the small-scale sector manu- 
factured about 4,000 machines per year. A noteworthy feature of the 
industry is that all parts are now made in the country. The exports of 
these India-made machines are gradually increasing and imports are 
considerably decreasing every year. 


WOOLLEN INDUSTRY— India produces about 70 million pounds 
of wool annually. The major portion of the clip is hairy and coarse 
and includes a considerable quantity of coloured produce. The yield 
of wool varies from three-fourths of a pound to four pounds per sheep 
per year. 

The woollen hosiery industry in India consists of small-scale units, 
the bulk of them are located at Ludhiana and the remainder dispersed 
over the States of Uttar Pradesh, West Bengal, Delhi and Bombay. 
Woollen textiles are only'a part of the entire wool industry. The other 
important sectors are carpets and woollen hosiery. Other types of cottage 

roducts made of wool are rough blankets, towels, fur-coats and bundies, 
elt and hair belting for machinery. 


CARPETS— Carpets are India’s best products jn wool. Carpet- 

making is an organised industry. The main centres of production are 
. Amritsar, Agra, Gwalior and Jaipur for better classes of carpets ; Kash- 

mir for cheap qualities; and Mysore, Bellary, Bangalore and other places 
in the South are for druggets. 

CEMENT— The manufacture of cement'in India began in 1904 in 
Madras State but the project failed. Nine years later, a small factory 
was started at Porbandar and soon after, factories were built in Lakheri 
and Katni. Indian Cement Manufacturers’ Association was formed in 
1926. In 1927 Concrete Association of India was formed to popularise 
the use of cement and in 1930 the Cement Marketing Company of India 
was formed to take over the sale of the output of member companies. 
There are at present in all 34 units with an installed capacity of 94.7 
lakh metric tons. The cement (quality control) Order was issued. in 
1962 to prevent possible adulteration of cement. 

CERAMICS— are said to be the oldest of industries, and also an 
ancient art in India. There are now some 53 ceramic factories in India, 

» including. those. producing insulators. There has been much progress in 
the production. of ceramics, notably in the field of whitewares, sanitary 
wares, glazed files and high tension insulators, They are located over a 
fairly wide area but the majority of them mainly centre round Madhya 
Pradesh, West Bengal, Bombay, Madras and . Mysore. 


MATCH— Match manufacturing hardly existed-in this country be- 
fore World War I. A considerable expansion of the industry was, how- 
ever, made after the imposition in 1922 of a revenue duty on imports, 
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which was converted in 1928 into a protective duty. The effect was so 
conspicuous that the foreign exporters ceased to export and a big 
Swedish match combine came to India and established many factories at 
Bareilly, Ambarnath, Calcutta and Madras, under the name and style 
of the Western India Match Co. Ltd. t 

At present there are 62 match factories registered under the Indus- 
tries (Development and Regulation) Act. Except for sulphur and phos- 

horous, the other raw materials of this industry are now available 
indigenously. 

GLASS— Glass manufacture forms an important industry in India. 
The number of registered glass factories in 1959 was 123 with an aggre- 
gate capacity of 392; 284 tons per year. The figure does not include an 
annual output of 35,000 tons for bondage industry. Most of the glass 
factories are located in West Bengal, Maharashtra and U.P. The total 
capital investment in these 123 units is Rs. 12 crores. These factories 
produce glassware valued at Rs. 18 crores. Very recently brown glass, 
fibre glass and optical glass have begun to be produced in India. The 
progress India has made in glass technology in last 10 years is largely 
due to the researches conducted at the Central Glass and Ceramic Re- 
search Institute, Calcutta. 

SOAPS— There are 91 organised units manufacturing soaps in the 
country, besides many smaller and cottage units. Nearly one-third of 
the organised units are in Maharashtra. West Bengal is second with 21 
units. The raw materials that go into the roduction of soap are vege- 
table oils and tallow (including rosin), caustic soda, sodium silicate and 
perfumery. 


AUTOMOBILE INDUSTRY— The first motor car was imported 


into the country in 1898. 
The year 1954 was an important landmark in the development of 


motor industry in India. 'The Government of India took the bold deci- 
sion of restricting the manufacture and assembling of automobiles to 
only a few recognised concerns who proved their bona fide by agreeing 
to a definite phased programme of development with the ultimate objec- 
tive of reaching the stage of complete manufacture of all the important 
components. 

There are at present six approved manufacturers for automobiles 
in the country. They are, namely, Hindustan Motor, Calcutta ; Premier 
Automobiles, Bombay ; Mahindra and Mahindra, Bombay; Ashoke Ley- 
land, Madras ; Standard Motor Products, Madras and Tata Locomotive 
and Engineering Co., Bombay. Two automobile diesel engine manu- 
facturers, Simpson & Co. and Automobile Products of India, were ap- 
proved of in 1955. On the recommendation of the Tariff Board, the 
Government has given protection for a period of 10 years. 

PLASTICS— The plastics industry is comparatively new in India. 
Rapid progress has been made in the plastics industry. India is now 
in a position to export plastics goods. There is a Plastics and Linoleum 
Export Promotion Council. The plastics industry in the country is now: 
producing raw materials and processed goods. Phenol-formaldehyde; . 


14 
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Urea-formaldehyde, Polyethylene and Polystyrene are a few of the plas- 
tics produced in India at present. All types of moulded plastics goods 
are being produced to meet the growing demand for consumer goods and 
industrial components. 


TOBACCO— India is the third largest tobacco producing country 
in the world. As a cash crop, tobacco brings an annual income of Rs. 
50 crores and fetches about Rs.-crore foreign exchange to the country. 
The Government earns Rs. 50 crores annually by way of excise duty, 
agricultural cess and customs revenue. Andhra Pradesh and Bombay 
occupy dominant position in tobacco industry. Andhra’s share being 
about 35 p.c. and that of Bombay about 25 p.c. About 90 p.c. of the 
‘exports are made up of cigaratte tobacco. The Government of India cons- 
itituted in 1945 an autonomous body known as the Indian Central Tobacco 
Committee, 


COIR— Coir means fibre extracted from the husk of the coconut. 
India is the world's chief producer of coir. India is the sole producer 
of coir yarn and mats and mattings and carpets from coir. The coir 
industry is concentrated in Kerala and employs now six lakhs of workers. 
"Two principal types of coir fibre are the mat fibre and curied fibre. 'The 
bulk of the output consists of mat fibre. A research institute at Kalavoor, 
near Allepey (Kerala) and a branch research institute and model factory 
at Uleberia in Howrah district (Bengal) have been set up. More than 
half the total produce is exported. 


A Coir Board was established under the Coir Industry Act, 1953. 
The development of coir industry is the responsibility of the Coir Board. 
It levys a customs duty not exceeding Rs. 1 per cwt. on all coir fibre, 
coir yarn and coir products exported from. India. 

SPORT GOODS—At present sport goods industry is predomi- 
nently concentrated in the northern region of the country, specially at 
Jullundur and Meerut. Other centres of the industry in the northern 
region are Delhi, Batala and Patiala (Punjab) Agra, Lucknow and 
Allahabad (U. P.), and Jammu & Kashmir. The raw materials for these 
goods are willow and mullberry wood, which are produced in Kashmir 
and in other parts of the country. The manufacture of sport goods is 
essentially a cottage industry. 


BISCUITS— The country produces all her requirements of biscuits 
and confectionery. In the organised sector there are 40 factories capable 
of producing 30,000 tons of biscuits a year. As for confectionery, the 
organised sector consists of 44 factories with a production capacity of 
50,000 tons. The production, however, has only been about 17,000 tons 


a- year. 
> LAC It is the secretion of an insect which feeds on the sap of 


certain tress known as lac-hosts. The main lac-hosts in Bengal are 
palas, ber ahd’ kusum. The leading lac producing States in India are 
Bihar, Madhsa Pradesh and West Bengal, portion of Bombay, Orissa 
and Assam. In West Bengal it is mainly grown in Murshidabad, Malda, 
Bankura and Purulia. The lac which is secreted from the glands of the 
lac insects is converted into sticklac. This sticklac is processed into 
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shellac, either by indigenous method or hydraulic pressure method or 
Soviet Process method. The principal uses of the processed products of 
stick and shellac are in the following industries : gramophone records, 
varnishes and polishes, electrical industries, hats, printing and paper, 
sealingwax, cement and adhesives, etc. The research is being carried 
on by the Indian Research Institute, Namkum (Ranchi). Calcutta is 
the main market for lac and practically all the sticklac, shellack kirki 
jar and molamma, etc., produced in the country, come to Calcutta for 
sale. 


VANASPATI INDUSTRY— was first introduced into India after 
World War I by imports from Europe. The first vanaspati factory was 
established in India in 1930. The Government helped the industry by 
giving it protection. Vanaspati is mainly made from groundnut oil and 
also from cotton-seed oil. In 1944 the Government of India introduced 
legislation to control the industry appointing an officer of the Vegetable 
Oil Products Control Order. Under this regulation, the quality of pro- 
duction has been standardised and new factories have to obtain permits 
before starting production. 


PLANTATION INDUSTRIES 

TEA— Before 1834 and 1865. tea was cultivated in Government 
plantations. Since 1865, tea plantations was mainly financed and 
managed by European business firms. The area under cultivation in 
1960 was 331,090 hectares (0.40 hectare=1 acre). The tea production in 
1969 was 343,800,000 kg. and export was 214,000,000 kg. Tea ranks 
after jute as the second largest item in India’s export trade. Northern 
India’ accounts for 80 p.c. of the total Indian production, The tea 
plantations of south India are distributed among four states—Madras, 
Kerala, Mysore and Coorg. There is a Tea Board which adminis- 
ters Tea Act of 1953. The Board is also responsible for the regu- 
lation and control of the sale of tea by auctions or otherwise, registration 
and licensing of brokers and blenders and the quality control It is 
financed by a cess collected by the export of tea. 


COFFEE— is one of the major plantation industries of India. Practi- 
cally all coffee is grown in South India in the states of Kerala and 
Mysore, Madras and only a small quality being grown in Bihar. The 
máin species of coffee grown in India are Coffee Aralica noted for its 
quality and Coffee Robusta which has better resistance to pests and dis- 
eases, yields more and is cheaper to produce. The cultivation of Leberia 
Coffee is negligible. The major part of the acreage under coffee, 73 
p.c. approximately is claimed by Arabica variety, Under the Indian 
Coffee Marketing Expansion Act, Indian Coffee Board has been consti, 
tuted which is responsible for evolving a system of regulated and co- 
operative marketing of coffee. Cultivation of coffee dates from 1830. 
Under the International Coffee Agreement of 1962, India has been allotted 
an annual basic export quota of 21,600 tonnes for three years beginning 
from October 1962. 

RUBBER— Plantation of rubber is of comparatively recent origin. 
The rubber goods manufacturing industry in India covers the manufac- 
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ture of 130 diverse items. About 85 p.c. of the raw rubber is consumed 
by the three important items, namely, automobile tyres and tubes, bicycle 
tyres and tubes and rubber foot wear. At present there are seven auto- 
mobile type units, namely, Dunlop Rubber Co., Firestone Tyre and 
Rubber Co., Ceat Type of India, Good Year India, Madras Rubber 
Factory and Premier Rubber & Cable Industries of India. Apart from 
these major units, more than 50 large units are also distributed in the 
various parts of the country. The main raw materials required for the 
industry are natural rubber, synthetic rubber, rayon cord, carbon black 
and rubber chemicals. About 50 p.c. of the total requirements of the 
natural rubber are being met by the indegenous sources, while the balance 
of raw rubber and other raw materials has to be imported. 


SMALL-SCALE COTTAGE 
INDUSTRIES 


PATTERN OF COTTAGE INDUSTRIES— The small-scale and 
cottage or cottage industries in our country are in many cases function- 
ing as independent and isolated units without the aid of any mechani- 
cal or electrical appliances. Most of them do not yet possess any adequ- 
ate assistance either in production methods or in sales organisation. The 
inherited skill of the artisans appears to be the main factor which is now 
largely responsible in many cases to sustain these industries at the pre- 
sent moment. 

The development of industries, more particularly cottage and small- 
scale industries, is the primary responsibility of the State Governments. 
According to the Industrial Policy Resolution of the Government of India, 
dated April 6, 1948, the development of some large-scale industries and 
the co-ordination of cottage and small-scale industries have been recog- 
nised to be a part of the Central Government's responsibility. The 
Planning Commission has not only endorsed the above recognition, but 
also has laid down the sphere of responsibility of the Central Govern- 
ment in respect of cottage industries. 

The work of organising small-scale industries is primarily the res- 
ponsibility of State Governments. To supplement the efforts of the State 
Governments, the Central Government have set up the following bodies 
—All India Khadi and Village Industries Commission, All India Handi- 
crafts Board, All India Handloom Board, Small-scale Industries Board, 
Coir Board and Central Silk Board. Financial assistance to small indus- 
tries is givén by the Government, State Financial Corporations and 
banking institutions including State Bank of India as follows—(1) 
financial assistance to small industries, (2) sanction for the establishment 
of industrial estates, (3) Industrial Extension Service for technical assist- 
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ance to small industries, (4) Establishments of National Small Industries 
Corporation, 1955, (5) All India Handicrafts Board has been established 
for improvement of production and marketing of handicrafts in Indiæ 
and abroad. 

The definition of small-scale industries includes all industrial units 
with a capital of not more than five lakhs ‘of rupees, irrespective of per- 
sons employed. 

Central Government gave loans totalling Rs. 12.93 crores to 
the State Governments from 1955 to June, 1962 for establishing Industrial 
Estates which seek to remove small industrial units from urban areas and 
provide them new sites with factory space and common facilities for 
efficient working. By the end of 1962, there were 92 industrial estates 
and 121 were in different stages of construction. 

A programme of technical assistance to small industries known as 
the Industrial Extension Service has been undertaken directly by the 
Central Government. Sixteen small insustries service institutes, five, 
branch institutes, and 61 extension/production centres have been set up. 


Another significant development was the establishment of the 
National Small Industries Corporation in February, 1955. One of its 
important functions is to supply to small-scale industries the machinery 
on a hire-purchase system. 

AllIndia Handicrafts Board was set up in 1952 to improve produc- 
tion and marketing of handicrafts in India. The Board is running 15 
pilot centres. There are also four design centres and four regional 
offices to provide assistance in designing and other activities. About 150 
emporias have been set up all over India for effective marketing of handi- 
crafts. 

Publicity abroad through exhibitions and other media is being con- 
ducted by the Handicrafts and Handloom Exports Corporation. 

Coir industry is mainly carried on in cottage industry basis, though 
small factories employ wooden looms worked by manual labour. Of the 
estimated annual production of 1.42 lakh tonnes of coir yarn, more than 
90 p.c. is produced in Kerala. Coir Board is engaged in popularising 
and promoting coir products in India and abroad. A research institute 
at Kalavoor near Allappey (Kerala) and a regional research station at 
Uluberia (West Bengal) have been set up. 

In 1961, the production of raw silk in India (mulberry and non-mul- 
berry) amounted to 16.5 lakh kg. Main production comes from Mysore ' 
followed in order of importance by West Bengal, Assam, Jammu & 
Kashmir, M.P. and Behar. Central Silk Board was constituted in 1949 
to look after the promotion and development of sericulture and the silk 
industry. 

Four research institutes located at Berhampore (West Bengal), Chanra- 
Patna (Mysore), Titabar (Assam) and Chaibasa (Bihar) undertakes experi- 
mental work. Central Silk-Worm Seed Station works an integrated pro- 
gramme for improving silk worm races in co-operation with regional hill- 
rearing stations at Srinagar, Coonoor. B. R. Hills and Kálimpong. The 
‘All-India Sericultural Training Institute at Mysore and four regional 
training institutes in Assam, Bihar, Mysore and West Bengal provide 
training to personnel for the industry. 
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KHADI & VILLAGE INDUSTRIES 


The responsibility for the development of Khadi and Village indus- 
“tries which help in relieving unemployment and underemployment in 
rural areas are vested with Khadi and Village Industries Commission. 
Financial assistance to Khadi industry is given by the Commission through 
Co-operative Societies, registered institutions, State Governments and the 
statutory boards set up by the State Governments. To encourage the 
production of Khadi, a rebate is allowed to the consumer at the follow- 
ing rates : 10 nP. per rupee on reeled silk khadi, 20 nP. per rupee on 
cotton khadi. A subsidy of 75 p.c. of weaving charges who produce 
khadi for their own uses. A standing scale of subsidy of 5 per cent to 
1 p.c. of the value of production and 3 p.c. to 1 p.c. of the value of 
sales, is given to centres engaged in the production and sale of khadi. 


A fourspindle manually operated charkha known as Ambar Charkha 
was evolved in 1956 and a programme for the manufacture and distribu- 
tion and others was introduced in 1956-57. 


SPECIAL COTTAGE-INDUSTRY PRODUCTS OF INDIA 


Bidri work—'Bidri' is named after Bidar, the place of origin. The 
basic material in the manufacture is an alloy mostly of zinc and copper. 
Pure gold or silver in sheets or wires are hammered and inlaid into 
carves of inlaid designs. The alloy which is of leaden colour turns into 
jet black and forms a contrasting background to the silver or gold design. 
Articles such as cigar, cigarette boxes, ash trays, vases, powder boxes, 
trinket boxes, fruit bowles, etc., are being manufactured. 

Phulkari—is the general name given to the famous Punjabi shawls 
known as Bagh and fulkari. Fulkari means flower craft and Bagh, a 
garden. 'The embroidery is done with soft untwisted silk called pat, on 
plain coarse khaddar. The motifs and designs are both rich, colourful 
and attractive with ends or Pallas of exquisite workmanship. The whole 
sheet of khaddar gets covered like a garden in full bloom and presents a 
gay floral appearance. 

Filigree—Viligree work is an indigenous art of Orissa. It is also 
prevalent in Orissa, Hyderabad, Kashmir and West Bengal. Pure silver 
wire of different shapes and gauges are used for fiiligree work. Charcoal 

^ and silver solders are utilised for soldering the filigree work. The types 
of products are—ash trays, bangles, betel boxes, buttons, caskets, cigarette 
boxes, flower vases, necklaces, ear tops, powder boxes, etc. 

Horn articles—The horn industry is an indigenous cottage industry 
of Orissa. It is now largely found in Kerala, Orissa, Bombay, Andhra 
Pradesh and West Bengal. The main raw material is buffalo horn, though 
horns of deer and bisons are also used. 

Ivory work—lvory carving is an outstanding handicraft in many States 
of India, chief of them being Kerala, Hyderabad, Mysore, Madras, West 
Bengal, Delhi^and Rajasthan. ; 

Nirmal work—The toy industry of Nirmal in Adilabad District is 
peculiar to the Andhra Pradesh. 'These toys are made of 'burgu' and 
‘runki’ woods which are very light in weight and easily workable. The 
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products consist of vegetable and fruit trays, bangles, lamp stands, cigar 
and cigarette boxes, ladies’ shoe hills, etc, 

Metal Art Wares—are the polished brass with engraving or enamel-» 
ling of Jaipur, Kashmir, Moradabad and Banaras ; the brass, copper and 
bronze-cast images and wrought pieces of Madura and Tanjore with edged 
or encrusted mythological motiffs are some of the numerous instances of 
this distisguished art. The other articles are flower vases, candle sticks, 
decanters, finger bowls, tumblers, fruit dishes, etc. 

Inlay Work—One of the most distinctive handicrafts in India is in- 
law work. This art flourishes in a few places, such as, Agra, Delhi and 
Fatehpur Sikri in the North and in Mysore and Kerala. In North India, 
craftsmen generally use only ivory for inlaying on woods, but in Mysore 
they use teakwood, brass, silver, coloured stones, etc, 


STATE COTTAGE INDUSTRIES 


Ajmer—The most important cottage industry of Ajmer is handloom 
weaving. Other industries are leather goods, toys, soaps furniture, 
buttoms and moodhas. 

Assam—Handloom. weaving is the largest and the most important 
cottage industry in Assam, Assam is noted for her non-mulberry silk, 
viz, Eri and Muga. Muga is a light-brown silk, used in summer and 
winter. 'The bulk of the production of muga raw silk is done in a 
village named Sualkuchi on the northern bank of the Brahmaputra. Muga 
silk is produced by a kind of caterpiller which feeds on the leaves of 
som and sualu trees. Eri is a rough cream coloured silk used in winter, 
as it is worm. The worms feed on eri (castor) seeds. ‘The most famous 
of the Assam fabrics are those produced by the tribal people in the hill 
districts. Among the Assam fabrics which are popular outside the State 
are bed-covers, table cloths, saris, mekhalas and furnishing materials. 

Bihar—The cottage industries in this State in their order of import- 
ance are handloom weaving, steel goods and cutlery, tanning and leather 
manufacture, pottery, jewellery, non-ferrous metal wares. This is the 
only State which produces shell buttoms from the mother-of-pearl, 

Gujarat—is famous for tanning and leather goods industry, brass 
utensils, iron and steel articles. In addition to these, weaving of cotton 
and wool is an important industry. 

Coorg—There is only one cottage industry in this State, namely, 
bee-keeping. 

Delhi—Among the important cottage industries of Delhi are leather 
industries, gari and zardozi, ivory carving, cane and bamboo basket 
making, calico printing, plastics goods, paper products, brass wares, wood 
work, artificial limb making, sola hats, imitation jewellery, gold and 
silver jewellery, lock making and tin containers, button making, soap 
making, tazi-dermy, thread ball, gas mantle, wooden scales, surgical 
goods, sport goods and metal works. 

Himachal Pradesh—The only cottage industries of the State are cotton 
hand-spinning and handloom weaving and woollen hand-spinning and 
hand-weaving. Sericulture industry exists in all districts. 

Andhra Pradesh—The important cottage industries of Andhra Pradesh 
are as follows—(1) Toys are made in different places in Andhra Pradesh, 
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such as, Kondapalli, Nirmal, Nokkapalli, and Tirupathi. (2) Carpets of 
Warangal and Eluru are really the pride of Andhra Pradesh. They are 
woven from silk, cotton or woollen yarn. (3) The art of fabric printing 
in Andhra Pradesh is unique in character. (4) The artistic mat weaving 
industry is carried on in Mahabubnagar district, where Thunga grass is 
grown abundantly. (5) Bedriware of Hyderabad is an important cottage 
industry of Andhra Pradesh, The basic material is an alloy of zinc with 
small proportions of other non-ferrous metals. (6) Silver filigree work 
flourishes in Karimnagar district, which shows exceedingly delicate work- 
manship of local goldsmiths. (7) Himroo fabrics have a solid coloured 
ground of satin or twill decorated with figurative motifs. Himroo cloth 
makes very attractive ladies’ coats, tunics, blouses, shawls, etc. (8) Lace- 
industry is carried on extensively in Narsapur and Palakole. (9) Glass 
bangles and beads industry is very flourishing in Andhra Pradesh, — This 
is done in Papanaidupet in the Chittoor district. (10) Ivory carving is 
another important handicraft. 

Jammu & Kashmir—The cottage textile industry covering mainly 
wool and silk is an important industry. In the textile industry the pro- 
ducts worth mentioning are : (weeds, gabba, pattu, pile carpet, namdas 
and shawls (pashmina and toosh). The other industries in the State are 
furniture made of walnut, cane and willow works, wood carving, papier- 
mache work, jewellery and stone polishing. 

Madhya Pradesh—Handloom is the most important industry of the 
State. The products well-known throughout the country are the chanderi 
and maheswari saris. The other industries of some importance are: 
tanning and leather work, confectionery, fruit canning, brass and copper 
utensils and oil and soap. The  hand-weaving industry is the only 
important cottage industry of Bhopal. 

Madras—This is the most important handloom-weaving State in the 
country. The most noted handloom cotton products are sarees, dhoties, 
towels, sheetings and coatings. The other industries in order of merit 
are : hosiery, carpets and druggets, blankets and cumbles, printing, tan- 
ning and leather goods, food processing, non-ferrous metal ware, steel 
goods and toys. 

Maharashtra—Handloom weaving industry is the | most important 
cottage industry of Maharashtra. The industries in the order of their 
importance are tanning and leather, village oil, hand-made paper, ivory, 
horn and wood-carving, non-ferrous metal wares and cane works. The 
important industry of Kutch is handloom weaving. The other industries 
are cutlery, jewellery, non-ferrous metal ware, tanning and match. 

Manipur—Handloom weaving industry is the most important cottage 
industry. 
| M pra Ue one of the leading States in the field of cottage industries, 
Handloom industry is the leading industry of the State. The most 
famous of its textile products are silk sarees, blankets, carpets, druggets 
and silk in running length. The other industries in the order of their 

importance cre sericulture, and products including carving and inlay on 
ivory, sandal wood, rose wood and metal, glass bangles, incense and per- 
fumery, leather goods, steel goods, soap, wooden, clay and lacquered toys 
and food processing. 
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Orissa—Handloom industry is a noted industry of Orissa. The other 
noted industries are silver filigree, ivory, horn and soap stone, tanning 
and leather goods and wooden utensils. Horn carving is a famous old 
craft of Orissa. 

Punjab—The important industry of Punjab is handloom industry, 
and most noted textile products are furnishing fabrics, blankets and 
hosiery. The other important industries are furniture, wood carving, 
jewellery, food processing, sport goods, non-ferrous metal ware and a 
variety of steel and engineering goods, leather goods, bangles and hosiery 
industry. Carpet-making is also a flourishing industry of Punjab. 

Rajasthan—The handloom industry is, of course, the most important 
of all. Its noted textile products are printed sarees and scarves, tie and 
dye carpets and niwar. Rajasthan is the biggest wool-producing State of 
India: Jodhpur and Jaipur are famous for the manufacture of embroi- 
dered shoes. Jaipur produces the best type of brass work in India. The 
other industries are art products, papier-mache, marble stone, ivory work, 
leather goods and toys. 

Kerala—Great stride has been made with regard to some cotton 
industries, such as, handloom textiles, coir and coir mattings, grass and 
screw pine mats, ivory, wool products, etc. 

Tripura—Besides handloom textiles, the other industries are cane and 
bambog work, coir matting, oil pressing, carpentry, smithy, pottery, bidi 
making. 

Uttar Pradesh—Silk industry produces gold and silver thread broa- 
cades, silk sarees and scarves. Mirzapur carpets are produced in wide and 
varied designs. Dyeing and cloth-printing is a flourishing industry in 
Lucknow and Furrukhabad. Moradabad is famous for ornamental brass- 
ware. The manufacture of glass bangles, which is one of the important 
cottage industries in this State, is made at Ferozabad. Khurja glazed 
pottery is now known all over India. Other important industry is fibre 
industry, i.e., making of baskets, chicks and cane furniture. Gur making 
is the biggest cottage industry in U. P. Other cottage industries of U.P. 
are zari and embroidery of Agra, Pakki Kelai of Moradabad, blankets of 
Nazimdabad and Almora, sport goods of Meerut and gold threads of 
Varanasi. Kanpur is the main centre for the manufacture of chappals 
in northern India. 

West Bengal—The most famous textile products of West Bengal are 
silk and cotton sari and dhoties. Other industries are jute and wool- 
weaving, sericulture, tanning and leather goods, brass and bell metal 
utensils, sport goods, ceramics, cutlery, furniture, art products including 
horn, ivory and wood. There has been considerable development. in 
hand-made paper, palm-gur, mat, bee-keeping, etc. ` 


AGRICULTURE IN INDIA 


IMPORTANCE OF INDIAN AGRICULTURE— India is one of the 
leading agricultural countries in the world and one of the biggest 
sources of its wealth is its produce from land. About 70 p.c. of the 


* 
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people in India are dependent on land for living. It also contributes fifty 
p-c. of our national income. 69.8 p.c. of the population earns its living 
from it. Average size of land holding is 7.5 acres. 

India ranks first in the world in the production of groundnuts and 
tea and enjoys a virtual monopoly in the production of lac. It is the 
second largest producer of rice, jute, raw sugar, Tape-seed, sesamum and 
castor seed, 

Nevertheless, India does not produce sufficient food for its own needs- 
One of the major objectives of the Five-year Plans is to make India self- 
sufficient in food by bringing more land under production through irriga- 
tion, reclamation and by increasing productivity of the commercial crops. 

SOIL OF INDIA— Four main types of soil are (1) alluvial, (2) 
black, (8) red and (4) laterite. The laterite soil possesses plenty of humus, 
but lacks most of the other chemical ingredients. The laterite soil is 
found in Central India, Assam and along the Eastern and Western Ghats, 
The alluvial soil is the most fertile and easily worked and covers almost 
the entire Indo-Gangetic plain and the narrow coastal stripes girdling 
peninsular India. Highly retentive of moisture and sticky, the black soil 
covers the western portion of the Deccan plateau, while the red soil covers 
the eastern part. 

In addition to four main groups of soil, the desert soils of the sub- 
continent occupy a large tract in Rajasthan and the south Punjab. 

Saline and Alkali soils also form an important group of Indian soil, 
and are characterised by a high degree of impermeability and stickiness 

together with high alkalinity and frequent presence of large excess of free 
salts. They are usually poor in nitrogen and humus and unsuitable for 
crop-growing. Forest soils occupy a large part of the sub-continent. These 
soils belong to brown earth and podsol groups. Marshy and peaty soils 
are found in coastal areas of Orissa and West Bengal, North-West Bihar, 
Almora of U.P., South-East coast of Madras and in Kerala. 


CROP SEASONS— There are two well-defined crop seasons : 
(i) Kharif and (ii) rabi. The kharif crop is harvested from Nov. to Oct. 
31 and rabi crop from May 1 to April 30. The major kharif crops include 
rice, jowar, bajra, maize, cotton, sugarcane, sesamum and groundnut ; 
the major rabi crops are wheat, barley, gram, linseed, rape, mustard, 

The seasons for individual crops are as follows—WAeat—Nov. to 
Oct. ; Sugarcane—Nov. to Oct.; Cotton—Sept. to August ; Jute—July to 
June; Tea—Jan. to Dec. ; Coffee—July to June. 


YIELD OF CROPS—Yields per acre are low. On an average, an 
area of land yields in round figures 900 Ib. of clear rices, 759 lb. of wheat 
and 610 Ib. of all food grains taken together. The yield of groundnut is 
630 Ib. per acre, of cotton 110 Ib. and sugarcane (raw sugar) 8,400 Ib. 
Yields of several times higher than these are obtained on better forms. 

The crops of India are usually classified as follows :—(1) Food crops, 
such as rice, wheat, barley, millets, pulses and gram, sugarcane and spices. 
Food crops otcupy more than four-fifths of the cultivated land. (2) Oil- 
Seeds, such as linseed, rape and mustard, sesamum, castor, groundnut and 
cocoanut. (3) Fibres, such as cotton, jute, hemp, and fax. (4) Drugs and 
Beverages, such as poppy, cinchona, tobacco, tea and coffee. : 
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CROPS— \bout three-fourths of the cultivated land is used for food 
crops, and the rest for cash crops. But the total value of food crops is 
about equal to that of cash crops. The main food crops are rice which 
takes up about 22 per cent of the cropped area and wheat with 9 p.c. of 
the cropped area. The main cash crops are oilseeds, cotton, sugarcane 
and jute. A little less than 20 p.c. of the area under crops is irrigated, 
while nearly 80 p.c. of the irrigated area is used for food grains. 


THE GOVERNMENT ORGANISATION ON FOOD AND AGRI- 
CULTURE — Ministry of Food and Agriculture was set up in April, 1957. 
At present, the Department of Food is responsible for the following func- 
tions—(a) procurement of food grains for civil and military requirements, 
(b) distribution of imported food grains among States, (c) coordination, 
planning and guidance in regard to food policy from an all-India point 
of view, (d) regulating import and export of food grains. The Depart- 
ment of Agriculture is responsible for the following broad functions— 
(@ agricultural production, (b) agricultural research, education and * 
extension, (c) animal husbandry, fisheries and forestry (d) fruit and vege- 
table products industry, (6) agricultural economies and statistics, (f) agri- 
cultural development, (g) liaison with Food and Agriculture Organisation 
of U. N. and other International Organisations, (h) procurement and 
distribution of fertilizers, (i) agricultural marketing, (j) cooperation, (Kk) 
land reclamation, (l) agricultural minor irrigation, (m) soil conservation. 


AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH AND EDUCATION— Agricultural 
research, animal husbandry and forestry are carried on by the Indian 
Council of Agricultural Research, Central Research Institutes and Com- 
modity Committees. 

The Indian Council of Agricultural Research, set up in 1929, pro- 
motes, guides and co-ordinates agricultural research in the country. The 
Council does not possess any research institution of its own, but sponsors 
agricultural research in Central and State research institutions, universities 
and recognised private institutions. The finances of the ICAR are 
obtained from Government grants, contributions from other sources and 
the income from a cess of half per cent. on the exports of certain agri- 
cultural products. 

Institutes—India’s largest agricultural research institute is the Indian 
Agricultural Research Institute, established on April 1, 1905 at Pusa, now 
at New Delhi. The Institute has been accorded the status of a Univer- 
sity. It conducts fundamental and applied research and imparts post- 
graduate training. Central Rice Research Institute, Cuttack, carries om 
fundamental and applied research and imparts training to post-graduate 
students for the improvement of rice products. Gentral Potato Research 
Institute, Simla, is engaged in evolving improved varieties of potatoes. The* 
Central Vegetable Breeding Station at Kulu has been experimenting on the 
adoption of European vegetables for Indian conditons. Indian Institute 
of Sugar Technology at Kanpur established in 1936 conducts, research in 
different branches of sugar technology. The Indian Institute of Sugar- 
cane Research, established 1922 at Lucknow, is now an Institution from 
the Ist Jan., 1954. The Sugarcane Breeding Institute, Coimbatore and 
its substation at Karnal carry on valuable investigations. Forest Research 
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Institute at. Dehra Dun opened in 1914, is engaged in research on uim 
culture, forest botany, entomology, the seasoning, preservation an d the 
technology of wood, timber mechanics, cellulose and paper pulp chemistry 
and on minor forest products. fre is also another Forest College at 
Coimbatore for forest training of forest officers, Indian Veterinary 
Research Institutes at Tzatnagar and Muktaswar, established in 1890, carry 
pi : + teaching, manufacture of veterinary 
d "ry Research Institute 


research on dairy problems. 4 National Dairy 
Karnal has been Started to carry on research work 
Tt has Dairy Science College. Other important 
Indian Lac Research Institute, at Namkum, Ranchi 
research on lac, Regarding fishery research, the th 
are Central Inland Fisheries Research Station, 
> Research. Station, Mandapam and Deep-Sea Fishing Station, Bombay 
Where inland, marine and deep-sea researches are being carried on. 
ie . Station, Coc in, initiates 


TY fishing o erations. The 
Offshore Stations at Cochin, Tuticorin and Visakhapatnam’ cones their 
activities satisfactorily. The U, p Government Started in 1960 the Agri- 
cultural University at Rudrapur. 


Commodity Committees — Operate and subsidise 


h i a number of 
research schemes at various. research stations and 
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commodity. 


Bombay. 

(2) Indian Central Jute Committee continues to improve the yield 
and quality of jute, by evolving new varieties and improving the culture 
and setting techni ues. 

(3) Indian Central’ Oilseeds Committee continu 
cultural and technological researches, marketing 
village oil industries, 

(4) Indian Central Sugarcane Committ, 
of Sugar Technology at Kanpur. The Other two j sti; 
Institute of Sugarcane Research, Lucknow and 


es schemes. for agri- 
and development ` of 


Sugarcane Breeding Insti- 
tute, Coimbatore, 

(5) Indian Gentral Cocoanut Committee has research station at 
Kasaragad and Kayangulam. 


(6) Indian Central Arecanut Committee has a Central Arecanut Re- 
search Station at Vital and several Regional Research Stations, 
p (7) Indian Central Tobacco Committee carries on research on vari- 
OUS types of tobacco at its Institute at Rajahmundry as well as at its 
Research Stations and sub-stations, 

(8) Indian Lac Gess Committee, Namkum (Ranchi) 
research on lac, ‘ 

(9) Indian Central Spices and Cashewnut Committee was 
in 1961 with all aspects of research, development and marketin: 
and casheunuts, 


carries on 


established 
8 of spices 
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(10) All India Cattle Show Committee, Karnal, Punjab. 


AGRICULTURAL DEVELOPMENT PROGRAMMES— The develop- 
ment programmes for food cover two types of schemes—(1) Work 
Schemes, (2) Supply Schemes. Work Schemes include the construction and 
repair of wells, tanks, small dams, channels and tube-wells, the installa- 
tion of water-lifting appliances, schemes of contour-bunding and clearance 
and reclamation of wastelands. The supply schemes cover the distribu- 
tion of fertilizers, organic manures and improved seeds. The various im- 
portant methods for the increase of food production are as follows— 


Schemes for agricultural development are as follows—(a) minor irriga- 
lion envisages an outlay of Rs. 250 crores. This will maintain existing 
irrigation works, carry construction. of field channels and look after sur- 
veys and irrigations. Tube-wells are being drilled. An extensive ground- 
water exploration has been undertaken. 


Various soil conservation programmes are being carried on. Other 
soil conservation programmes include reclamation of water-logged, saline 
and alkaline lands. Contour bunding and terracing axe also being carried 
on, so also Dry Farming. Afforestation and other Soil Construction 
measures in catchment areas of river valley projects are being carried on. 
Seed Multiplication Farms for improved seeds are being organised in 
different States and there is a proposal to set up a National Seeds 
Corporation. 


Schemes for the production of Manures and Fertilizers are being im- 
plemented everywhere. Schemes for the utilizations of sewage and sullage 
are in operation in important towns. For the development of local manu- 
rial resources—(1) compost production has been intensified (2) night soil 
composting has been taken up. The distribution of green manuring 
seeds is being carried on. The distribution of nitrogenous fertilizers under 
the Central Fertilizer Pool is being extensively carried on. Bone-meal is 
being manufactured in bone mills. A Fertilizer Control Order was issued 
in 1957 for quality and price control of fertilizer materials. Under an 
Order of Essential Commodities Act, 1955, a ban was imposed on inter- 
State movement of ammonium sulphate, urea, ammonium nitrate, etc. 


As for Plant Protection and Locust Control, Directorate of Plant 
Protection, Quarantine and Storage continue to assist States and Terri- 
tories with technical advice, equipment, etc. Timely measures are taken 
for control of locust with the help of aerial units, During 1962-63, 128 
locust warms entered India and offensive measures were taken against 
them. 

Intensive Agricultural District Programme for exploiting the produc- 
tion potentialities with maximum irrigation facilities was startede 
during 1961-62 with financial help from Ford Foundation. This will in- 
crease food production and demonstrate most effective ways of increasing 
food production. The Scheme was launched, in the first instance, in seven 
selected districts. Central mechanised farm was established åt Suratgarh, 
Rajasthan in 1956. A similar mechanised firm at Jetar in Rajasthan canal 
area was started in 1963. 

Agricultural Refinance Corporation was inaugurated on July 1, 1968. 
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Institute at. Dehra Dun opened in 1914, is engaged in research on silvi- 
culture, forest botany, entomology, the seasoning, preservation and the 
technology of wood, timber mechanics, cellulose and paper pulp chemistry 
and on minor forest products. There is also another Forest College at 
Coimbatore for forest training of forest officers. Indian Veterinary 
Research Institutes at Izatnagar and Muktaswar, established in 1890, carry 
on activities pertaining to research, teaching, manufacture of veterinary 
biological products and advisory work. National Dairy Research Institute 
at Bangalore trains students for diploma course in dairying and conducts 
research on dairy problems. A National Dairy Research Institute at 
Karnal has been started to carry on research work on the quality of milk. 
It has Dairy Science College. Other important research station is the 
Indian Lac Research Institute at Namkum, Ranchi, which is engaged in 
research on lac. Regarding fishery research, the three important stations 
are Central Inland Fisheries Research Station, Calcutta, Central Marine 
Research Station, Mandapam and Deep-Sea Fishing Station, Bombay 
where inland, marine and deep-sea researches are being carried on. 
Central Fisheries Technological Research Station, Cochin, initiates 
research on fishing gear and craft and fishing method. The Deep-Sea 
Fishing Station at Bombay continues exploratory fishing operations. The 
Offshore Stations at Cochin, Tuticorin and Visakhapatnam continue their 
activities satisfactorily. The U. P. Government started in 1960 the Agri- 
cultural University at Rudrapur. 


Commodity Committees—Operate and subsidise a number of 
research schemes at various research stations and  sub-stations. Com- 
mittees are financed by a cess levied on the particular commodity. 


(1) Indian Central Cotton Committee at Matunga, Bombay. 


(2) Indian Central Jute Committee continues to improve the yield 
and quality of jute, by evolving new varieties and improving the culture 
and setting techniques. 

(8) Indian Central Oilseeds Committee continues schemes for agri- 
cultural and technological researches, marketing and development of 
village oil industries. 

(4) Indian Central Sugarcane Committee maintains Indian Institute 
of Sugar Technology at Kanpur. The other two Institutes are—Indian 
Institute of Sugarcane Research, Lucknow and Sugarcane Breeding Insti- 
tute, Coimbatore. 

(5) Indian Central Cocoanut Committee has research station at 
Kasaragad and Kayangulam. 

(6) Indian Central Arecanut Committee has a Central Arecanut Re- 
search Station at Vital and several Regional Research Stations. 

d (7) Indian Central Tobacco Committee carries on research on vari- 
ous types of tobacco at its Institute at Rajahmundry as well as at its 
Research Stations and sub-stations. 

(8) Indian Lac Cess Committee, Namkum (Ranchi) carries on 
research on lac. . 

(9) Indian Central Spices and Cashewnut Committee was established 
in 1961 with all aspects of research, development and marketing of spices 
and casheunuts. 
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(10) All India Cattle Show Committee, Karnal, Punjab. 


AGRICULTURAL DEVELOPMENT PROGRAMMES— The develop- 
ment programmes for food cover two types of schemes—(l) Work 
Schemes, (2) Supply Schemes. Work Schemes include the construction and 
repair of wells, tanks, small dams, channels and tube-wells, the installa- 
tion of water-lifting appliances, schemes of contour-bunding and clearance 
and reclamation of wastelands. The supply schemes cover the distribu- 
tion of fertilizers, organic manures and improved seeds. The various im- 
portant methods for the increase of food production are as follows— 


Schemes for agricultural development are as follows—(a) minor irriga- 
tion envisages an outlay of Rs. 250 crores. This will maintain existing 
irrigation works, carry construction of field channels and look after sur- 
veys and irrigations. Tube-wells are being drilled. An extensive ground- 
water exploration has been undertaken. 


Various soil conservation programmes are being carried on. Other 
soil conservation programmes include reclamation of water-logged, saline 
and alkaline lands. Contour bunding and terracing are also being carried 
on, so also Dry Farming, Afforestation and other Soil Construction 
measures in catchment areas of river valley projects are being carried on. 
Seed Multiplication Farms for improved seeds are being organised in 
different States and there is a proposal to set up a National Seeds 
Corporation. 


Schemes for the production of Manures and Fertilizers are being im- 
plemented everywhere. Schemes for the utilizations of sewage and sullage 
are in operation in important towns. For the development of local manu- 
rial resources—(1) compost production has been intensified (2) night soil 
composting has been taken up. The distribution of green manuring 
seeds is being carried on. The distribution of nitrogenous fertilizers under 
the Central Fertilizer Pool is being extensively carried on. - Bone-meal is 
being manufactured in bone mills. A Fertilizer Control Order was issued 
in 1957 for quality and price control of fertilizer materials. Under an 
Order of Essential Commodities Act, 1955, a ban was imposed on inter- 
State movement of ammonium sulphate, urea, ammonium nitrate, etc. 


As for Plant Protection and Locust Control, Directorate of Plant 
Protection, Quarantine and Storage continue to assist States and Terri- 
tories with technical advice, equipment, etc. Timely measures are taken 
for control of locust with the help of aerial units. During 1962-63, 128 
locust warms entered India and offensive measures were taken against 
them. 

Intensive Agricultural District Programme for exploiting the produc- 
tion potentialities with maximum irrigation facilities was started» 
during 1961-62 with financial help from Ford Foundation. This will in- 
crease food production and demonstrate most effective ways of increasing 
food production. The Scheme was launched, in the first instance, in seven 
selected districts. Central mechanised farm was established At Suratgarh, 
Rajasthan in 1956. A similar mechanised firm at Jetar in Rajasthan canal 
area was started in 1963. 

Agricultural Refinance Corporation was inaugurated on July 1, 1963. 
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This instivution is expected to take the place of the Reserve Bank in orga- 
nising long-term credit for agricultural operation. The Corporation’s 
main function is to augment resources for giving agricultural credit. 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS AND TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 
—The Government of India continue to be represented on practically 
all the important organs of the FAO of U.N. Active co-operation is also 
maintained with other international organisations. FAO assigned 38 
foreign experts in the fields of dairy, forestry, fisheries, horticulture, 
livestock and nutrition. India continues to receive technical assistance 
from the Government of U.S.A. under the Technical Assistance Programme 
for various development schemes. The other assistances are (1) Techni- 
cal Assistance under Colombu Plan, (2) Ad Hoc-Assistance, (3) Technical 
Assistance provided by India, (4) International Relations—India conti- 
nues to maintain mutually technical association with foreign countries 
and organisations. 

AGRICULTURAL MARKETING— The agricultural marketing in 
India is promoted by the Directorate of Marketing and Inspection. Their 
activities are (1) grading and standardisation of agricultural commodities 
(2) regulation of markets and market practices (3) marketing investigation 
(4) training of aay marketing personnel (5) administration of 
Food Products Order, 1955. 

Agricultural and livestock products are graded under Agricultural 
Produce: (Grading and Marketing) Act, 1937. Export commodities are 
compulsorily graded (under Agmark) under s. 19 of the Sea Customs Act. 
These are tobacco, sanhemp, wool, bristles, goat hair, lemongrass oil, 
sandalwood oil, Grading 
of commodities for internal trade is voluntary for ghee, oils, butter, 
cotton, eggs, wheat, atta, rice, potatoes, gur, fruits, etc. For fixing and 
revising grade standards, Central Control Laboratory at Nagpur and 
eight Regional Control Laboratories at Guntur, Madras, Cochin, Kanpur, 
Rajkot, Amritsar, Calcutta and Bombay have been started. 

REGULATED MARKETS— continuous attention is being paid to 
increase the number of regulated markets in the country. The total 
number of regulated markets now stands at 973. 


TRAINING— There are three courses of training of personnel in 
agricultural marketing—(1) one-year course at Nagpur for training super- 
visor personnel of State Marketing Department (2) five-month course at 
Sangli and Hyderabad for the training of marketing secretaries and 
superintendents (3) three-month course for training grading supervisors. 

FRUIT PRODUCT ORDER, 1955— under this Order, enforce- 
^nent of quality control and rendering advisory guidance for the promo- 
tion of industry is being carried on as before and 908 licences were 
granted or renewed. 

AGRICULTURAL DIVISIONS— Division of Horticulture carries 
on research on fruits and vegetables. Entomology Division devises con- 
trol schedules for the pests of cotton and brinjal. Division of Soil 
Science conducts investigations on fertilizer values of several phosphates. 
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FOOD CROPS 
Rice— is the leading crop of India and occupies about 30 per cent, 
of the total cultivated area. In order of merit, Madras, Bihar, Bengal, 
U.P., M.P., Orissa, Assam and Maharashtra are the main rice-growing areas, 


_Campaign for the popularisation of Japanese method of paddy culti- 
vation is being carried on. Intensive Agricultural District Programme 
envisages selection of favourable districts with maximum irrigation faci- 
lities and minimum natural hazards. 


.  Wheat— is the staple food in the central and northern India and 
is a winter crop, and stands next only to rice in importance. The U.P. 
and the Punjab are the principal wheat-growing areas, supplying about 
three quarters of the total otturn in the country. The two main species 
of wheat grown in India are the ‘bread’ wheat and the ‘marconi’ wheat. 


.  Barley— is a subsidiary food to wheat-eaters and is grown mainly 
in the U.P. and Bihar. India has now about 7 million acres under 
barley, producing about 2.4 million tons. 


Millets— viz., Jowar (called cholam in Madras) and bajra are the 
two main varieties of millets grown in India. While jowar is mainly 
grown in Maharashtra, Andhra Pradesh, M.P., Madras, U.P., bajra is 
mainly grown in Rajasthan, Maharashtra, U.P., Madras and Punjab in 
order of importance. Other such foodcrop is ragi; another food crop 
is maize (commonly known as makai or bhutta) It is grown mainly in 
U.P. and Bihar. 


Gram and the Pulses— constitute an important and balancing item 
‘of the popular diet. Pulses form the primary source of protein for the 
vegetarian population. Gram is the most commonly grown pulse of 
India, Khesari, mung, masur, arhar, mattar and kalai also grow exten- 
sively throughout the country. a 

Spices— Though spices constitute only a minor crop, their import- 
ance in the foreign trade of the country is considerable. The five im- 
portant spices, pepper, cashewnuts, cardamon, ginger and turmeric earn 
considerable foreign exchange. Pepper—The West Coast, principally 
Kerala, is the source of pepper in India, though it is also grown in 
small quantities in Mysore, Madras and Bombay. Cardamon is another 
spice, the largest exporter of which is India. The cardamon plantations 
are situated in the Western Ghats, south of Nilgiris and Palghat Gap 
with the main concentration in the Cardamon Hills of Tranvancore. 
A Cardamon Research Station is being set up in Kerala. Cashewnuts— 
Next to pepper, the most important dollar earner among spices is 
cashewnuts. India: is now the principal source of supply in the world, 
accounting for more than 95 per cent. of the world trade. The cashew € 
grows mainly along the coasts, from Kanya Kumari to Bombay on the 
west coast and upto Berhampur along the east coast. Kerala is leading 
in area and production. é 

Ginger— The important ginger-growing area is Kerala, though it 
is also grown in other States like the Uttar Pradesh. The bulk of the 
production in India is consumed as green ginger and the conversion of 
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green ginger into dry form for export is concentrated in the west coast 
region of Kerala. 


Turmeric— The principal turmericgrowing areas in India are 
Andhra and Orissa. To a smaller extent the crop is also grown in parts 
of Maharashtra, Madras and Kerala. 


PLANTATION CROPS 

'Tobacco— India stands third in the production of tobacco. 
Andhra-Pradesh is the most important tobacco-producing State, contribut- 
ing about 40 p.c. of the total production. About 95 p.c. of the country’s 
yergina tobacco comes from this State. Bombay comes next, followed by 
Madras, Mysore, Orissa, Madhya Pradesh, Rajasthan and Punjab. 
Tobacco in India is of two distinct botanical species : Nicotiana tabacum 
and Nicotiana rustica. Nicotiana tabacum is used for cigarettes, cigars, 
cheroots, bidi, chewing tobacco, snuff, hookah and pipe tobacco, while 
Nicotiana rustica is used mainly for hookah, chewing tobacco and snuff. 
Rustica represents only 8 p.c. of the total production of tobacco in the 
country, Cultivation of Nicotiana rustica is mainly confined to Upper 
India, while Nicotiana tabacum is grown all over the country. Tobacco 
cultivation in India is concentrated in the following zones—(l) Guntur 
area. This area grows virginia tobacco (white burley and sun-cured 
virginia). (2) Charotar (Gujarat) area. (3) The Nipani area covering 
Belgaum in Mysore and Satara district with Kolhapur, Sangli and Miraj 
in Maharashtra. (4) North Bihar and Bengal area, comprising the dis- 
tricts of Muzaffarpur, Darbhanga and Purnea in Bihar and Jalpaiguri, 
Malda, Berhampur and Dinajpur in West Bengal, grow tobacco varicties 
mostly for kookah smoking, chewing and for preparing snuff. They are 
known locally as vilayati, mathihari and jati. (5) Uttar Pradesh and the 
Punjab areas. (6) South Madras area covering Madurai and Coimbatore 
districts, grows tobacco for chewing, snuff, filter and binder. 


Poppy— is grown chiefly in U.P. and Central India mainly as Gov- 
ernment monopoly. 


Tea— India is the largest producer of tea in the world and sup- 
plies more than 40 per cent of the world requirement with Ceylon and 
Indonesia trailing behind. India produces many varieties of tea. The 
tea plantations number more than 8,000. Assam has the highest con- 
centration of plantations (49 per cent of the total area). 


Coffee—is one of the important plantation crops of India. The 
Indian production, though small, consists of a large proportion of the 
highest quality. 

Coffee is grown in India on the sunny slopes of the Western Ghats 
and its spurs extend eastwards. About 57 p.c. of the areas (2,95,000 
acres) under Coffee in India are in the Mysore State, 22 p.c. in Madras 
State, 20 p.c. in Kerala State and the remainder scattered in small pockets 
in various s[ates. 


Rubber—is from lutex, a milky secretion which is found in the 
tissues of rubber plants. The talex is obtained from tapping the 
stem, The production in India was 52.4 million Ib. in 1959, more than 
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3 lakh acres being rubber. The bulk of acrage is in Kerala with some 
plantation in Madras and Mysore States also. The foundation stone has 
recently been laid for a Rubber Research Centre at Tiruvottiyur near 
Madras. 


FIBRES 
Cotton— is the chief commercial crop of India. Maharashtra, Pun- 
jab, Madhya Pradesh, Madras, Uttar Pradesh, Andhra Pradesh, Rajas- 
than, Saurashtra, are the important cotton-producing tracts of the country. 


Jute— After partition, the main producting area of jute is West 
Bengal. It is also produced in certain quantities in Bihar, Orissa and 
Assam. The outturn of dry fibre of jute generally varies from 8 to 25 
mds. with an average of 11 mds. per acre. 


Hemp— is another fibre grown in India chiefly in Madhya Pradesh, 
the U. P., Bombay and West Bengal. Small as the production is, it is 
used largely for the production of cordage and canvas, 


Silk— Two-thirds of the total output of this fibre comes from Mysore. 
Of the other varieties of silk “mulberry” silk is grown in the districts 
of Murshidabad, Malda and Birbhum of West Bengal, Dehra Dun and 
Parbargarh of the U.P., Gurudaspur of the Punjab and in Kashmir, 
where it is a State monopoly; ‘tasar’ silk in M. P., and the Chotanag- 
pur division of Bihar; eri silk in the Jalpaiguri district of West Bengal 
and in Assam; and ‘Muga’ silk in Assam and Manipur. 


OTHER CASH CROPS 


Sugarcane—n the sugar map of the world, India occupies a lead- 
ing place, even exceeding Cuba. Uttar Pradesh and Bihar are the two 
main producers of sugarcane in India. The average yield of cane per 
acre is now around 14 tons as compared to 56 tons in Java and 62 tons 
in Hawaii. 

Lac—is a resinous material secreted by an insect which lives as a 
parasite on certain tropical trees known as lac hosts. 'The principal lac 
hosts are Palas, Ber and Kusum. The important producing places of lac 
are Chota Nagpur of Bihar, Purulia district of Bengal as also portions of 
Maharashtra, Orissa and Assam. 


Myrobalan—is a small fruit produced on trees in mixed deciduous 
forests normally below 3,000 feet above sea level, but occasionally fourid 
up to 5,000 feet. When pulped, it produces a substance for the tanning 
industry. It is also used as a country medicine, The fruit is collected 
in the forests in Madhya Pradesh, Madras, Maharashtra, Bihar and Orissa. 


Lemongrass— Oil of lemongrass is an essential oil. It comes from 
a tall somewhat stiff and sharp-edged grass growing mostly in Kerala.’ 
Lemongrass is used for extracting aromatic chemicals, perfumery, soap, 
cosmetics and pharmaceutical preparations. The Kerala Government 
Lemongrass Research Station was established at Odakali, 14©miles from’ 
Ernakulam, on August 27, 1955. More than 80 p.c. of the world’s supply of 
this essential oil is met by India. The major customers are U. K., U.S.A., 
Soviet Union, Japan, West Germany and Netherlands. 
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OILSEEDS 


Oilseeds—India is one of the largest producers of oilseeds and the 
rincipal exporting countries. Oilseed crops produce oil from seeds 
either edible or non-edible. The crops may either be perennial as coco- 
nut, neem, mahua, or annual, like groundnut, gingelly, etc. Groundnut, 
gingelly, mustard, copra, castor and kusum are the most important edible 
Oilseeds. Indian Central Oilseeds Committee Act of 1946 promotes the 
improvement and development in the cultivation and marketing of oil- 
seeds and products. The Central Oilseeds Committee is responsible for 
the development of all oilseeds, excepting coconut for which a separate 
Committee has been constituted. 

Linseed—a rabi crop, producing a very important industrial oil. 
Cultivation of linseed is widespread in India ; main centres being Madhya 
Pradesh, Uttar Pradesh, Andhra Pradesh, Bihar, Rajasthan. 

Castor— another .non-edible oilseed is ja virtual monopoly of 
India. It grows in almost all parts of India and Hyderabad. About 
70 per cent of the crop is available for export. 


Groundnut— In the beginning of the present century, ‘groundnut 
was grown in about 3 lakh acres in India. By 1914 it had increased to 
over 14 lakh acres, In 1960-61, there were about 15.5 million acres under 
groundnut and 4.4 million tons of nuts were produced. The following 
are the important groundnut producing States—Gujarat, Andhra Pradesh, 
Maharashtra, Mysore, Madras and Madhya Pradesh. Groundnut con- 
sumed directly or in the form of oil, is one of the important sources of 
supply of fat in the Indian diet. 

Groundnut is primarily used as a source of edible oil. On a large 
Scale, the oil is refined and hydrogenated to get colourless and odourless 
products for use in culinary preparations. - Unrefined groundnut oil is 
vused in the manufacture of soap and glycerine. The cake left over after 
the extraction of oil is used cither as cattle feed or as fertiliser. 


Rape and Mustard—are two other very important edible oilseeds. 
Uttar Pradesh grows well over half the rape and mustard in India. Other 
important producing areas are Bihar, Punjab, Assam and Rajasthan. 


Sesamum— Or gingelly or til is also an edible oilseed. The chief 
growers of sesamum are U.P. and Madras followed by Rajasthan, Hydera- 
bad and Madhya Pradesh, 


Coconut— is an important oil-yielding tropical fruit. The kernel of 
the ripe nut in its raw state finds wide use in culinary preparations or 
is dried and converted into copra and crushed for oil. Coconut oil is 
„greatly in demand for edible purposes as well as for the manufacture of 
soaps and toilet preparations. The tender nut gives a refreshing drink, 
while the unopened shell on tapping yields a sweet-juice or neera. Its 
leaf and timber are extensively used for constructing houses. The bulk 
-of this produce comes from the plantations on the west coast of India 
‘extending from the Konkan in the north to Cape Comorin in the south. 
The districts of Tanjore, Godavari in Madras, Andhra and Mysore, Orissa 
and Bengal also possess appreciable areas under the crop. 
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Cotton-seed— 


PRODUCTION OF MAJOR CROPS 


(In millions) 


Rice (tons) zm 
Wheat (tons) bs 
Other cereals (tons) 

Pulses (tons) 


'Total food grains (tons) 


Groundnut (tons) 
Other major oilseeds (tons) 


Total oil seeds (tons) 
Sugarcane (Gur, tons) im 


Cotton (bales of 392 Ib. each) . 
Jute (bales of 400. Ib. each) 
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1961-62 


33.6 
11.6 
21.9 
11.5 
78.6 

4.7 

2.1 
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also an edible oilseed, is naturally a by-product of 
cotton cultivation and is extensively grown in India. 


1960-61 


a| Eno 
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Department of Food— This is a Department under the Ministry of 


Food and Agriculture under a Minister in 


charge. 


'The food position during 1962 remained generally satisfactory but in 
some parts of the country there was shortfall in production resulting in 


rise in prices. Purchases of rice and paddy by Government were co! 


nfined 


to the surplus areas of Punjab, Madhya Pradesh, Uttar Pradesh, Orissa 


and Assam, Tripura and Jammu & Kashmir. 


The rice production in the country at 344 million t 
almost maintained the peak level of 34.2 million 


1960-61. 


tonnes 


onnes in 1961-62 
attained in 


Food grains prices during 1962 were free from any violent fluctuations. 


In the case of rice, prices were higher in 1962 than 1961 mainly in the 


eastern States of West Bengal, Orissa, Bihar and Assam. In the case of 


wheat, prices in 1962 were lower than those in 1961 in 


Rajasthan. 


U. P., Bihar and 


Internal Purchase—Purchases of rice on behalf of the Central Govern- 


ment in the 1961-62 season continued to be made in 
Punjab and Madhya Pradesh and totalled 3.0 lak 

Imports—The total quantity of food grains i 
1962 amounted to 36.40 lakh tonnes valued at api 
crores as against 35.0 lakh tonnes valued at Rs. 


51.4 lakh tonnes valued at Rs. 192.8 crores 


129.6 crores 


the surplus States of 
h tonnes. 
imported info India in 
proximately Rs. 141.1 
in 1961 and 
in 1962 of the food grains 
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imported during 1962, 32.50 lakh tonnes were wheat and 3.90 lakh tonnes 
rice. 

During 1962 cereals were imported largely under agreements, notably 
under the P. L. 480 Agreements with the U. S. Government. 


Reserve Stock— In order to implement the decision to build up a 
reserved stock of 5 million tons of food grains, the stocks are being 
gradually augmented. At the end of Dec. 1961, the Central Government 
had a stock of about 23.1 lakh metric tons (wheat 16.1, rice 6.9 and course 
grains 0.1 lakh metric tons) as against 19.4 lakh metric tons on 3lst 
December, 1960. 


Food Industries— The sugar position during 1960-61 ^ was 
characterised by a substantial increase in production unaccompanied by a 
corresponding increase in consumption. The production of sugar in 
1960-61 reached the record level of 29.81 lakh tons, showing an increase 
of 5.88 lakh tons over 1959-60 and 10.52 lakh tons over 1958-59 and 
exceeded the 2nd Plan target of 22.50 lakh tons by more than 7 lakh tons. 

In view of the large surplus stocks, efforts were made to export sugar. 
So sugar was exported to U.S.A.. During 1961 approximately 2.68 lakh 
metric tons of sugar was exported, so also in 1962. 

Sugarcane—In 1960-61 season the production of sugarcane (in terms 
of sugar) reached a record level of 86.90 lakh tons as.against 76.71 lakh 
tons in the previous season. 

There are a Department Council of Sugar and a National Sugar 
Institute, 

Vanaspati—Yhe production of vanaspati during 1961 amounted to 
3.39 lakh metric tons as against 3.88 lakh metric tons in 1960. The 
quantity of vanaspati exported in 1961 was 4,176 metric tons as against 
6,322 metric tons in 1960. Under the Vegetable Oil Products Control 
Order, 1947, all vanaspati manufacturers in the country are required to 
conform to certain specifications. The Committee of Experts appointed 
in 1960 carried out research for a visible colour for vanaspati. but no 
definite conclusion could be reached so far. 


IMPORT OF CEREALS 


(in thousand tons) 
Rice Wheat & Flour Other Cereals Total Cereals 


1956 cae 3,25 10,95 — 14,40 
1961 42117 818 30,43 9 34.40 
1962 EE 31,99 -> 35,83 
PRODUCTION OF PRINCIPAL CROPS 
(000 tons) 
Cereals Food grains Sugarcane Groundnut 
1950-51 esii f E7544, 5,00,22 5,61,50 34,26 
1955-56 — sco 549,28 6,57,94 5,95,87 38,01 
1960-61 -. — 6,72,89 7,96,91 10,24,82 43,91 
1961-62 AN 6,70,89 7,85,66 9,60,21 46,02 
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FISHERY IN INDIA 


FISH RESOURCES- India with a coastline of 3,535 miles, into 
which numerous large, perennial rivers discharge their silt-laden waters 
in innumerable gulfs, creeks, bays and oceanic islands, has a fishable area 
of about 110,000 square miles. The inland fishery resources of India 
include extensive river systems, vast network of irrigation canals, reser- 
voirs, tanks, ponds, jheels, swamps, brackish water lakes and extensive 
estuaries. ‘The main sources of fish-supply in India are inland fisheries, 
sea fisheries and estuarine and backwater fisheries. 


To fifty per cent of the people in India, specially of Bengal, Bom- 
bay, Orissa, Madras and Kerala, fish is a staple food. Yet only two 
ounces of fish per head are available per day. On a rough estimate, per 
capita consumption of fish in India is only 3.4 Ib. 4 

India produces one million metric tons of fish per year as against 4.4 
million tons of annual requirement. Fish and allied industries provide 
employment for more than a million fishermen. It is estimated, there 
are 5,00,000 fishermen owning about 85,000 boats, catamarans and other 
crafts. On an average, a fisherman's catch in a year does not exceed 
2,000 to 2,500 kg., whereas in western countries the average catch per 
fisherman works out roughly to 80,000 kg. At present there are over 
1,870 mechanised boats in the country. 

DIFFERENT KINDS OF FISHERIES— Inland Fisheries—The 
mainstay of inland fisheries is fresh fish from rivers, canals, tanks, ponds, 
irrigation channels, inundated tracts, etc. The extensive areas of Ganga, 
Brahmaputra in Assam, Mahanadi in Orissa, Narmada, Tapti, Godavari, 
Krishna and Cauvery are the main areas for inland fisheries. In this class 
of fish, West Bengal leads the rest of India. 

Sea-fishing— Sca-fishing is mainly carried on in small crafts in 
coastal waters from five to seven miles from the shore and within a depth 
of 10 fathoms. With the exception of a new off-shore fishing boats 
operating in certain localities, very few fishermen make voyages which. 
would entail staying in the open sea longer than 12 hours at a time. The 
equipment used for sea-fishing consists, mostly boats canoes, catamarans 
and small nets and tackles which are not of a type which can stand the 
rigorous and requirement of off-shore or deep-sea fishing. The sea fisheries 
are confined to the coastal waters from the shore of Gujarat, Canara, 
Malabar, Gulf of Mannar, Madras coast and Coromondal coast. 

Estuarine and Backwater Fishing— Chilka lake in Orissa, bagk- 
waters in Madras, Cochin and Travancore, deltaic areas of Sundarbans 
and Mahanadi are the principal sources of estuarine and backwater fish. 
The estuaries of Mahanadi and Ganga, stretching from Puri to Hooghly, 
are extensive fishing grounds, containing hilsa, pomfrets, “prawns, catla, 
cat-fish, rohu, etc. 

FISHERY INDUSTRY— During 1961-62, 15,457 tons of fish and fish 
products valued at Rs. 3.91 crores were exported and 20,946 tons valued 
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i 2,460 
at Rs. 3.87 crores were imported. There are at present about 2, 
mechanised boats as against 1,500 at the end of Second Plan. 


VARIETIES OF FISHES— More than 1,800 distinct species of 
fish are known to exist in the seas around the country and the inland 
waters, but the varieties that are caught in appreciable quantities are 
limited in number. 4 

The sea-fish groups include elasmobranchs. eels, cat fishes, silver-bar 
fish, herrings and anchovies, Bombay ducks, mackerels and perches, silver- 
bellies, promfrets, flat fishes, mulupets, Indian salmon, jew fish, crusta- 
ceans and minor shell-fishes. 

Fresh water fishes are grouped under cat-fishes, mullets, carps, 
prawns, murrels, feather backs, eels, herrings and anchovies. 

Regarding fresh-water fishes, carps form the most highly esteemed 
variety, constituting about $4 per cent., such as Rohu, Katla, Mirgal and 
Calbaus. Other important varieties are cat-fish, wallago,  bagarious, 
clarius, silundia and macrones belonging to this class. Trout has been 
introduced into hill streams in Kashmir, Kumaon and Nilgiri Hills. 

Regarding river-fishes, the following may be specially mentioned : 
Masheer is available in the upper reaches of most rivers in India. 
Chilwa is a flat-sided, thin-bodied fish with his stomach running an edge. 
It occurs freely both in the north as well as in the South Indian rivers. 
Murrel varies from 2 to 8 ft, in length. Batchwa is small but excellent 
for eating. Barils have 14 species and they are widely distributed 
throughout India. Olive Carp is available in Madras and is also found 
in the fresh waters along the coast of India from Kutch to Bengal. 
Mulley has no scales. 

Regarding tank fishing we have rohu. Among the popular fatty 
fishes of Bengal are Rohit, Katla, Vetki, Hilsa, Chital, Mrigal and 
Mahasol. They are good sources of proteins, fat and vitamin A. Among 
the lean fishes, mention may be made of Magoor, Koi, Singi, Tangra, 
etc., which are rich in protein and easily digested. 

Shell fishes include oysters, crabs, lobsters, shrimps and prawns, 
Because they are coarse fishes they are not easily digested. Unlike other 
fishes, shell fishes contain a fair amount of carbohydrates and also in 
some cases, a small amount of iodine. 


FISH PRODUCTS— Resides articles of food, fish yields several by- 
products, such as fish-oil, fish-meal, fish-manure, fish-maws and sharh- 
fins. The most important is fish-oil, such as, sardine oil and shark-liver 
oil which are now produced on commercial basis in India. The oil is 
used for the manufacture of paints, soft-soaps, for softening hides, 'for 
tempering steel, batching jute and after hydrogenation for the prepara- 
tion of edible fats. Fish liver oil produces vitamins A and B, indispen- 
sable for wasting diseases. It is being manufactured by the Governments 
of Bombay, Madras and Kerala. The Government shark-liver oil factory 
is situated at" Kozhikhode, Madras. Indian fishes, such as salmons, jew 
fishes, cat-fishes are yielding ‘Isin-glass,’ a valuable article for the clari- 
fication of wines. Bombay, the east coast of Madras and the Sunderbans 
in Bengal are the centres of trade of this commodity. Fish-scraps are 
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converted into fish-meal as additional protein food for poultry and live, 
stock. Fish refuse is being dried as fish-manure. | 


Fish-curing is also an important supplementary trade. The chief 
methods of curing fish in India are sun-drying and salt curing, either by 
dry or wet process. 


FISHERIES RESEARCH & DEVELOPMENT —Active interest for 
the development of fisheries was taken in India in 1944. Direct respon: 
sibility for fishing in extra-territorial waters were taken up by the Union 
Government after Independence. Since 66.6 per cent of fish comes from 
sea annually, deep-sea fishing has been given priority in the Plans. 

A unique experiment was made at Neendakara in Quilon, Kerala; 
An Indo-Norwegian deep-sea fishing project was started in 1952 on the 
basis of tripartite agreement between U. N. O., Norway and India, the 
object being to render assistance to under-developed countries for deve- 
lopment of fisheries and improve socio-economic conditions of fishermen. 
Supplementary agreement was signed in 1961 to extend activities to 
different parts of Kerala. Following are the results—(1) 22-feet long boat 
was equipped with a 4/5 H.P, semi-diesel engines (2) Expert instructors 
trained the fishermen (3) A modern boat-building yard was set up. 

The changeover made a great impact on the fishermen. who quickly 
realised the benefits of mechanisation, Fishermen have started Coopera- 
tive Societies. At present, there are over 1870 mechanised boats in the 
country against 1,500 at the end of Second Plan, For the improvement of 
fish marketing, there are six refrigerated railway vans. A special export 
promotion scheme started functioning in 1962. 

The FAO, TCM and Indo-Norwegian Project continue to render 
assistance in the overall development of the fisheries programmes. 


RESEARCH AND TRAINING— Research and training in inland 
fisheries is carried on at the Central Inland Fisheries Research. Institute, 
Barrackpore and in sea fisheries at the Central Marine Fisheries Research 
Institute, Mandapam. The Deep-Sea Fishing Station, Bombay and Off- 
Shore Stations at Tuticorin, Cochin and Visakhapatnam conduct explora- 
tory surveys for charting grounds. A new Off-Shore Station has been 
established at Mangalore. At Central Fisheries Technological Research 
Stations at Cochin and Ernakulam experiments are carried on on gear 
materials, gear designs and fishery products. The Central Institute of 
Fisheries Education was established in Bombay in 1961. There are now 
ten fisheries extension units functioning in the country. The construc- 
tion of fishing harbours at Cuddalore, in Madras and Veraval, in 
Gujarat are nearing completion. 

The Government of India has set up a Central Board of Fisheries for 
integration and co-ordination of fisheries research and development. acti- 
vities of the country. The Board discusses at national level problems 
connected with fisheries research and development and recommend suit- 
able measures for better co-ordination of this work betwee the Centre, 
States and fisheries organisations. 

AQUARIA AND MUSEUMS— The main aquariam of India ig 
Taraporevala Aquariam, Marine Drive, Bombay. Attached to this acqua- 
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rium is the Marine Biological Research Station, A fish farm is being 
established at Sasson Dock, Bombay, for conducting research on problems 
relating to ancillary industries like shark liver oil, gelatine, glue, fish 
meal, etc. There are a museum and an aquarium in Madras, which 
reserve specimens of all important marine and fresh water fishes, many 
Kinds of sharks, acquatic curoes, etc. There isa small experimental 
aquarium of the Orissa Fisheries Department at Cuttack. A small 
museum exists in the Central Fisheries Research Laboratories, Lucknow. 


PEARL FISHERY— One of the important developments in the fish 
industry is the revival of pearl fishing by the Madras Government, Pearl 
fishery in the Gulf of Mannar, off Tuticorin coast, is one of the oldest 
trades of peninsular India, There are two types of oysters—window pane 
Oyster shell for decorative purposes and (2) real pearl oyster. The 
window-pane oysters are found in open sea off Coromondal coast, Madras 
coast and Cochin coast. Two-thirds of the catch is taken up as Govern- 
ment share and one-third distributed among the divers. The profits 
from the haul of these few: weeks come to about 20 to 30 lakhs of rupees, 


ANIMAL HUSBANDRY 


IMPORTANCE OF CATTLE IN INDIA—Indian economy is essen- 
tially based on agriculture ; agricultural Operations are to depend mainly 
on cattle to provide the motive force. Livestock farming and animal 
husbandry have, therefore, a significant role to play towards higher 
standard of living. India possesses more than one-fourth of the world’s 
total cattle population. It is estimated that the annual direct contribu- 
tion from our livestock by labour alone is over, 1,000 crores of rupees and 
by manure another 1,000 crores. 

Animal husbandry is a State subject, but under the Directive Principles 

of the Indian Constitution, the Centre has been assigned the role of 
organising it on a planned and scientific basis. The majority of our cattle 
are of a non-descript type. The lower standards of animal husbandry are 
clearly demonstrated by the poorer per capita consumption of milk in 
different parts of the country. For instance, the per capita milk con- 
sumption in Madras is 27 ounces, Kerala 1.4 ounces, Mysore 3.7 ounces, 
Assam 1.9 ounces, Orissa 1.8 ounces and West Bengal 2.6 ounces against 
14:75 ounces in the Punjab, 8.2 ounces in Uttar Pradesh and 8.7 ounces 
in Rajasthan. 
» The Government policy for the improvement of animal husbandry is 
to develop the milking capacity of well-defined milk breeds by selective 
breeding and upgrading of non-descript cattle and improvement of 
draught breeds in milk yield without impairing the quality of the 
bullocks. Th€ above objects are sought to be achieved through Key 
Village Scheme, Gaushala and Gosadan Schemes, the poultry and 
piggery development. 

The animal husbandry work is shared by the Indian Council of 
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Agricultural Research, the Indian Veterinary Research Institute, Izat- 
nagar and Mukteswar, the National Dairy Research Institute, Karnal and 
the Cattle Breeding Station at Jabalpur. 


DEVELOPMENT OF ANIMAL HUSBANDRY— The Schemes 
adopted by the Government for the improvement of animal husbandry in 
India are— 

All-India Key Village Scheme—This Scheme was initiated during the 
First Plan for increasing milk production and raising the productive 
efficiency of cattle. Under the scheme, a village is selected in an area of 
three or four villages, covering about 500 cows over three years of age. 
In this area, breeding is controlled and confined to three or four bulls of 
superior quality, specially maintained at the centre for breeding pur- 
poses. The unapproved bulls are removed and castrated. Artificial in- 
semination is also adopted for quicker progress. The Government have 
also started cattle breeding farms to supply quality bulls. During 1961-62, 
18 existing Key Village blocks were expanded. Besides, 10 new Key Village 
blocks and 9 centralised semen collection stations were set up and market- 
ing cells created in 4 States. 

Feed and Fodder Development continues to operate in 11 States and 
2 Union Territories. 

Gausalas—There is a wide scope in the country for utilizing the 
facilities from the private institutions, such as Gausalas, Pinjrapoles and 
individual breeders, for cattle improvement. Under the scheme, financial 
and technical assistance is provided to Gausalas. Gausala Development 
Scheme has been taken up with the starting of Gousalas. These institu- 
tions serve as a cattle breeding-cum-milk production centres. 

Gosadhan Scheme—aims at removal and segregation of old unecono- 
mic and unproductive cattle. Gosadhans have been established in different 
parts of the country, 8 Gosadhans and collection centres are being set up. 
Stray and wild-cattle-catching scheme continues to operate. 

Chamaralayas—Well-equipped Chamaralayas have been added to 
gosadhans for economic and scientific utilization of hides and other end- 
products of the carcases, Under the Stray and Wild Catching Scheme, 
cattle are being rounded up and productive ones are being distributed and 
unproductive ones sent to gosadhans. A model training-cum-production 
centre has been started at Lucknow for hide-flaying, tanning, footwear and 
leather utilization. 

Gosamvardhana—Central Council of Gosamvardhanas has been estab- 
lished to advise Central and State Governments on the problems of 
improvement of cattle-wealth. This central council organises annual 
gosamvardhana week and All India Milk Yield Competition. x 

Nomadic Cattle Breeders Scheme—A scheme for rehabilitating 
nomadic cattle breeders has been started in four States by providing 
breeders with better bulls and veterinary aid, while in some places they 
are being settled on waste land on cooperative basis. “< 

Central Stud Farm—All-India Central Stud Farm was started in 
Bangalore in 1955 as part of an intensive scheme for the improvement 
and development of cattle. The farm consists of pedigree breeds from all 
parts of India as well as foreign breeds. The pedigree breeds consist of 
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the Sindhi, Tharpar, Gir, Murrah, Ongole and Kangayam opa and the 
Jersey from America. The semen of pedigree breeds is available to the 
pilot unit centres. 

National Livestock Committee—This Committee was founded to 
spread the knowledge of principles of sound animal and poultry breeding 
among the breeders throughout the country by organising cattle and 
poultry shows. A large number of trophies and cash prizes are awarded 
to the winners at these shows. All-India Cattle Breeders Conference is 
also organised at the All-India Show. 


Animal Welfare—For the promonon of animal welfare generally and 
for the protection against cruelty, an Animal Welfare Board has been 
set up under Prevention of Cruelty to Animals Act, 1960. 


VETERINARY RESEARCH-— The demand for trained veterinary 
personnel increased considerably on the setting up of Community Deve- 
lopment Blocks and also as a result of development schemes under Five- 
Year Plans. So the Government of India initiated measures to render 
financial assistance to the State Governments for (1) opening new veteri- 
nary colleges ; (2) for expansion of training facilities at some existing 
colleges ; (3) for starting double shifts at veterinary colleges. 

Indian Veterinary Research Institute carries on research, teaching, 
manufacture of veterinary biologicals and diagnostic and advisory work. 
Tt also prepares doses of preventive vaccine. 


DIVISION OF LIVESTOCK—Livestock is generally divided into 
three classes, namely—(a) Bovine, comprising oxen and buffaloes; (b) 
Ovine, comprising sheep and goats; and (c) others, comprising horses, 
ponies, mules, donkeys, camels, and pigs. 


SPECIES OF CATTLE— There are well-defined breeds of cattle 
and well-defined breeds of buffaloes in India. In the eastern and southern 
parts where rainfall is heavy, cattle are non-descript and do mot 
belong to any definite breed. A few of these breeds are of the dairy type. 
In large majority of the breeds of both cows and bullocks, there are "'dual- 
purpose” breeds. 

Some of the best varieties are mentioned here— 

Sindhi—This breed hails from Sind, but several pedigree herds ofit 
have been established in India, particularly in Kathiawar on the West 
Coast. It is a distinctive dairy animal. 

Sahiwal—Though originally belonged to central undivided Punjab, 
it is available in Karnal, Uttar Pradesh and Madhya Pradesh. 

Harina—The home of this breed is the area covered by the districts 
of Rohtak, Hissar, Gurgaon, part of Karnal and Delhi State. 

Murrah—The cows of this breed are good milker and the bullocks arc 
excellent for draught. It is available in Southern Punjab, Delhi and 
Northern Uttar Pradesh. 

Gir—The home of this breed is Kathiawar. Pure specimen of this 
breed is available in Junagadh. 

Kankrej—The home of this breed is the country to the south-east of 
the Rann of Kutch, also along the Banas and Saraswati rivers. It is one 
of the heaviest of Indian cattle. 
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Tharparkar—Coming originally from the arid semi-desert tracts of 
south-east Sind, this breed is mostly bred in India today in the north-east 
portion of Maharashtra as well as Marwar. 

Kangayam—The name- of this breed is derived from the Kangayam 
division of Coimbatore district, where it has been in existence for a 
long time. 

Ongole—The home of this breed is Ongole tract of the Madras State, 
comprising Ongole, Guntur, Narasaraopet, parts of Bapatia, etc. 

GOATS, PIGS ETC.—Sheep contribute substantially to the national 
income by providing essential products in the form of wool, meat, skins and 
manure. In addition to wool, sheep provide mutton, manure, pelts, hair, 
milk, butter, and serve as pack animals. Their distribution is widely 
divergent—mainly dependent upon climate, the number being smaller in 
heavy rainfall areas and greater in light rainfall areas. Sheep are of 
mutton variety and of the woolly type. 

There are about 14 breeds of sheep in India, which can be divided 
into two distinct types, namely, woolly and hairy. 

The major portion of wool production is classed as carpet grade. The 
yield of wool varies from }th of a pound to 4 pounds per sheep. The 
woollen industry has to depend on the import of raw or semi-processed 
wool to the extent of 15 million pounds. 

Sheep are found in the temperate Himalayan region, the dry 

northern region and southern region and the eastern region. The 
temperate Himalayan region includes Kashmir, U. P. and hill districts of 
U.P. and Punjab. The dry northern region includes Rajasthan, South- 
east Punjab, Saurashtra, Kutch and parts of western U.P. Southern region 
includes. Maharashtra, Mysore, Andhra, Madras and parts of Madhya 
Pradesh. The eastern region includes Bihar, Orissa, West Bengal and 
Assam. 
The goat is also the principal source of meat supply in the country. 
The important varieties of the goat are—Amnapuri type of the Deccan 
Plateau, the Surti of West India and the black and white bearded variety 
of Bengal, Ganjam and Telangana varieties. Goats are prized for their 
meat and milk. 

India's pigs belong to two principal species, namely, Indian wild boar 
found throughout India and pigmy hog in the forests at the base of the 
Himalayas in Nepal, Sikkim and Bhutan. Pigs are useful for bristles, 
lard, meat (pork, ham, bacon) and skins. Two regional pig breeding 
stations are in operation in Aligarh and Haringhata (Bengal). 

Horses are mainly used for transport. The Kathiawar breed of horses 
known as kathi is famous for their great power and endurance. The 
Marhatta pony, the little Gujarat and Dimthadi of the Deccan are alsor 
famous. The ponies of Manipur are regarded as the best in India. 
Bhutia pony is also famous for the power of endurance and weight-carry- 
ing capacity. & 

CATTLE DISEASE—The reported mortality from the rinderpest in 
India every year is about two lakhs, but the actual number of deaths much 
higher. As a result of researches at the Indian Veterinary Research 
Institute, Izatnagar and elsewhere, vaccines have been evolved to make 
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them immune from the disease. In 1954 the Central Rinderpest Control 
Committee was set up and in October 1954 a pilot project was initiated 
in Bombay, Hyderabad, Andhra, Mysore, Madras and Kerala. Production 
centres of vaccines have been established at Ranipet (Madras), Calcutta 
(West Bengal), Lucknow (U. P.), Hissar (Punjab) and at Veterinary 
Research Institute at Izzatnagar. 

There is a Central Rinderpest Control Committee. The National 
Rinderpest Eradication Campaign started in the First Five Year Plan 
continues to function in different States. 


POULTRY— Poultry include those domesticated birds which repro- 
duce freely and are of economic importance. They embrace chickens, 
turkeys, ducks, geese, guinea fowl, pigeons, pea fowl, etc. The most 
important of them is chicken. The important poultry-producing. areas 
are Madras (25%), West Bengal (12.6%), Bihar (11.2%), Assam (8.9%), 
Bombay (8.5%), Madhya Pradesh (6%). The per capita consumption 
per year of poultry meat in India is as low as 0.29 Ib. as against 29.82 Ib. 
in the U.S.A., 29.94 Ib. in Canada and 12.23 Ib. in France. Five regional 
poultry farms have been set up in Maharashtra, Orissa, Mysore, Hima- 
chal Pradesh and Delhi. 

Seven small-sized intensive poultry development blocks, five feed 
manufacturing units and three centres for collection, grading and distribu- 
tion of eggs have been set up for the purpose. A large commercial farm 
has started functioning near Gurgaon. 

Fowls—Domestic fowls of India may be divided into two broad 
groups—desi and improved or exotic. The term desi means all indi- 
genous fowls and are generally not of pure breed because of the promis- 
‘cuous multiplication. The imported (exotic) breeds which have been 
acclimatised in India are mostly white Leghorn and Rhode Island Red. 
Small number of other breeds are Black Minorca, Plymouth Rock, 
Australorp, New Hamphire, Light Sussex, Brown Leghorn, etc. 

Ducks—India has approximately 16 million ducks, representing 
18 per cent of the domesticated duck population of the world. Madras 
and Bengal account for more than 75 per cent of ducks in India. The 
average annual egg production of the Indian duck is 90 to 100. Ducks are 
hardy and free from contagious diseases. The birds are largely reared in 
the eastern and southern parts of the country. 

Piggery Development—Two regional pig breeding stations have been 
functioning at Aligarh and Haringhata. 


ANIMAL PRODUCTS—Besides animal products of milk and wool, 
the principal animal products of India are blood, bones, ivory, tallow, 
,and hides and skins, Bones are used as manure and for the manufacture 
of buttons, handles, toys, glue and are a source of superphosphates, 
Supply of horns comes from the U.P., the Punjab, Madras and Bengal, 
Buttons, toys, manure, glue, gelatine, etc., are made by horns. Ivory is 
used for th? manufacture of ivory goods, bones and teeth. This supply 
‘comes from Assam, Western Ghats and Mysore. Tallow is derived from 
the fat of beef, mutton and goats. Its printing uses are as an adulterant, 


lubricant. and illuminant and it is also used in the manufacture of Soaps 
and candles. 
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LIVESTOCK & POULTRY 


Livestock 1956 1961 
(lakhs) (lakhs) 
l. Cattle 

(a) Males over 3 years «e. 116,49 7,25 
(b) Females over 3 years «UI 99 5,43 
(c) Young stock d 4,38 4,89 

2. Buffaloes 
(a) Males over 3 years sie 65 77 
(b) Females over 3 years ay 2,23 2,50 
(c) Young stock M tee BOE 1,84 
3. Sheep de m 8,92 4,03 
4. Goats Rt ES 5,54 6,08 
5. Horses & Ponies As p: 15 13 
6. Other livestock wal toe 68 73 
Total livestock .. 90,65 33,65 
Poultry A zd i 9,47 11,69 


INDIAN FORESTS 


FOREST WEALTH OF INDIA— Forests in India play an im- 
portant part in the country's agricultural and economic development. 
India’s forests cover 2.74 lakh square miles, accounting for nearly 22 p.c. 
of the country's total geographical area of the country. The per capita 
forest area is only 0.2 hectares in India. The forest area is also unevenly 
distributed and the annual productivity per acre per annum, below the 
average yield of forests in France (56.8 cft.), Japan (37.0 cft.) and the U.S.A. 
(18.0 cft.) The Forest Policy Resolution of 1952, therefore, suggested 
that India should aim at maintaining 33.3 per cent of the total land area ; 
proportion being 60 per cent in hilly regions and 20 per cent in the 

lains. India contains an infinite variety of forest vegetation, governed 
y the variations in climate, soil elevation and other local factors. In 
addition to providing raw materials for paper, match wood and plywood 
industries, forests are also the source of a number of minor products like 
gum, resins, tanning materials, medicinal herbs, etc. 


FOREST IMPROVEMENTS— The Government Schemes, include, 
among others, development of farm forestry, economic  plantationg, 
rehabilitation of degraded forests, improvement of forest communications, 
development of forest research, mature conservancy schemes and forest 
production measures, surveys, etc. 'The main schemes are as follows— 

To make people aware of the utility and need of tree-planting, 
Vanamahotsava—the annual festival of planting trees, was started in 1950. 
Vanamohatsava week is celebrated by planting sapplings of common 
plants, such as babul, peepul, mango, neem and bamboo. í 
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Central Board for Forest Utilization was set up in 1939. It deals with 
various issues relating to forest research programmes, scientific exploita- 
tion of forest resources, etc. The Central Board of Forestry was consti- 
tuted in 1950 for the purpose of evolving all-India policy to increase the 
area under forests. Its various functions are—(1) maintenance of adequate 
standards for training of officers, (2) co-ordination of forest researches 
conducted in Central and State institutes, (3) promotion of legislation 
necessary for the management of private forests, (4) adoption of conserva- 
tion measures affecting forest’s resources and soil. Soil Conservation Work 
is being carried on in a more intensive scale. Soil Conservation Research, 
Demonstration and Training Centres are maintained by the Central Soil 
Conservation Board at Dehra Dun, Kotah, Vasad, Bellary, Ootacamund, 
Chatra (Nepal), Chandigarh and Agra. The Desert Afforestation Research 
Station, Jodhpur, carries on research activities on forestry, agrostology 
and agronomy. A Pasture Development Scheme for reclamation and con- 
trol of Rajasthan Desert has been launched in nine districts of Rajasthan, 
An integrated All-India Soil and Land Use Survey Scheme is being execut- 
ed by the Central Soil Conservation Board with four zonal centres at 
Delhi, Nagpur, Bangalore and Haringhata. 

AGRICULTURAL EC CS AND STATISTICS—The Direc- 
torate of Economics and Stati: is the sole organisation under the 
Central Government, which deals with all agro-economic problems and 
tenders advice on the formation of policies in the sphere of food and 
agriculture. 

FOREST TYPES IN INDIA— Indian forests are divided into five 
types—(1) Evergreen, (2) Deciduous, (3) Dry, (4) Hill, (5) Tidal or 
Littoral. Evergreen flourishes where rainfall is 80” to 120’. Such 
regions are the west coast of the Peninsula and the Eastern Sub-Himalayan 
tract, These forests include ebony, teak, rosewood, ironwood, bamboos, 
neem and tamarind, Deciduous (rainfall 60” to 80") occupies the larger 
part of the Deccan and is also known as monsoon forests. The trees are 
large-sized and form very remarkable timbers, such as, teak, salt, paduk, 
redwood, sandal wood, anjan, etc. The Dry forests (rainfall 30" to 40") 
are found in the desert regions of Rajasthan and the Punjab and the 
plants are characterised by thick and fleshy stems and leaves and mostly 
consist of thickets of shrubs and a few stunted trees. The Hill forests 
are found in South India above 5,000 feet and in the Himalayas above 
3,000 feet altitude, The trees are evergreen, of which the following are 
the most prominent—oak, picea, dodar, pines, firs, chestnut, walnut, 
maple, elm ash, birches, laurels, poplar, rhododendron and spices of 
abics. The Littoral forests are found in the deltas of the Ganges, the 
Mahanadi, the Indus and also to some extent in the regions washed by 
the high tide and salt water. They are rich sources of fuel. These 
forests are known as Mangrove Forests. 

NATION, FOREST POLICY— The national forest policy in 1952 
fixes the propbrtion of Jand which should be permanently maintained 
under forests. This national policy aims at maintaining one-third of its 
total land area under forests, the proportion being 60 p.c. in the Hima- 
Jayan, Deccan and other mountainous tracts and 20 p.c. in the plains 
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The policy legislates for the functional classification of forests, such as 
“protection,” ‘‘national’’ and ‘village’ forests. 


CLASSIFICATION OF FORESTS—Forests in India are classified 
according to—(a) Ownership, (6) Legal status, (c) Composition. From 
the ownership point of view, forest area is divided into, (i) States, (ii) 
Communal and (iii) Private. 

From the administrative point of view, forests have been classified 
into Reserved, Protected and Unclassified. The first category is reserved 
for Government use and no entry is allowed to any member of the public. 
The protected forests are under the control of the Department, but con- 
tracts for their exploitation are given and the public are allowed to make 
use of them within the terms of the contracts. The unclassified forests 
consist of shrubs and trees in villages. They are not under the control 
of the Department. 

From the point of view of growth, forests are classified into coni- 
ferous and non-coniferous. In India, forests are mostly non-coniferous. 
On the hilly parts coniferous and in the valleys and terai areas mixed 
types of forests grow, 

From the point of view of the outturn, forests are classified into 
Merchantable and Inaccessible (unprofitable), The Merchantable forests 
constitute 73.1 p.c. of the total forest area, 55.1 p.c. being Reserved and 
Protected, Nearly 68,000 sq. miles or 26.9 p.c, are inaccessible and, there- 
fore, unprofitable. 

SOIL CONSERVATION—The Central Soil Conservation Board has 
been functioning from 1953 for systematic soil conservation work, It 
undertakes soil analysis and combats soil erosion. It is responsible for 
organising, co-ordinating and initiating research in soil conservation and 
imparting training to nominees of different State Governments in soil 
conservation work. The Board is running nine research centres, located 
at Dehra Dun, Ootacamund, Vasad, Kotah, Jodhpur, Chandigarh, Agra, 
Bellary and Chhatras, but of these the first four are also Training and 
Demonstration Centres. During 1962.63, 201 soil conservation schemes 
were in execution in the States along with 16 Central schemes in the pro- 
jects. 88 dry-farming demonstration projects are in progress, 

ADMINISTRATION SET-UP—Under the Constitution, the juris- 
diction over forests vests in the States. The revenue from these is derived 
from the sale of timber, fuel, bamboo, fodder grass and other minor 
products, such as, lac, tanning materials, gums, resins, medicinal herbs, 
etc. It also includes fees for grazing and the proceeds of the sale of the 
confiscated drift and wind wood. Forest Department is treated as a com- 
mercial department. 

The forest administration’ of the Government of India is carried on 
by the Department of Agriculture. The Inspector-General of Forests is th 
technical adviser to the Government in forest matters, Forests aré, how- 
ever, a State subject. States are divided into. one one more Ja 
Circles, each in the charge of a Conservator of Forests ; While ni ete 
States where three or more Forest Circles exist, there is also a Chief Con- 
servator who is the head of the Department of his State. Circles are 
divided into a number of Forest Divisions, im the charge of the members 
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Satinwood is found in the dry forests of Circars, Konkan, Deccan and 
Karnatak and is common in the Satpura range. It is largely used for 
cabinet work, picture frames, furniture, etc. 

Fir is grown in the outer Himalayas, Punjab and Kashmir and s 
used for packing cases, crates, shingles, boards and paper pulb. 

-. Nahor tree views. in' abundance in the forests of Himalayas in Assam, 
West Bengal, Western Ghats and in Andamans. Sal tree is found in the 
tropical Himalayan regions from Sutlej to Assam. 

The major portion of these non-edible oils goes for lighting lamps 
and for traditional medicines, These non-edible oilseeds are the poten- 
tial raw material for a range of products. 

Babul tree grows in Western India and is used for all forms of agri- 
cultural implements, 

Sundari is available in the deltic regions of Bengal, particularly in 
the Sunderbans and on the coasts of Orissa. It is a very hard wood. 

Canes and Bamboes are extensively found in Eastern Nepal, Sikkim, 
Bhutan, Assam, Bengal, Madhya Pradesh, the Deccan, Konkan and Coro- 
mandal coast, Bomboos grow everywhere in India. It has numerous 
varieties, from giant bamboo of Assam to dwarfs of dry region. It is 
used for paper-making and for other various objects. Cane is used for 
basket works, mats, walking sticks, rope etc. 

Grasses are generally used for fodder for the cattle. Sabai grass is 
used for paper-making. Munjh grass grows in all parts of India and 
specially in Punjab and is used. for thatching, paper-making, chairs, 
baskets, ropes and cordage. Rhea grass found in Assam and Bengal, is 
used for belting, sheeting, lace, net, cordage, sacking etc. 

Lac is an important Indian forest product. The lac-producing trees 
are palas, peepul and kusum. The yrincipal places of proddetion are 
M.P., Bihar, Bengal, Assam, and Gujarat. Chotanagpur in Bihar raises 
60: per cent of India's total. 

i Bee-Wax and Honey are also important forest products. Bee-wax 
is used in candles, foundry moulding, calico printing and medicine. Jt 
is-largely used by the shoemakers of India. 

Gums and Resins-yielding trees in India are Babul, Catechu, Sal, 
Pine, Mango, and Banyan and are worked for making resin and turpen- 
tine oil. Resin is used for shellac adulteration, in paper mills, soap 
factories, etc., while turpentine has a demand for medicine and varnish. 

"Tanning materials—Various tanning materials are found in Indian 
forests, most important of which is myrobalan, which is in abundance in 
Madras, Bombay, West Bengal, Chotanagpur, Orissa and other places. 
Myrobalan-is a great tanning material. 

i! Sandalwood is used for producing sandalwood oil and soaps and 
scents. At present Mysore and Kerala supply all the sandalwood needed 
by the world. Sandalwood is the exclusive monopoly of the State, both 
in Kerala and in Mysore, 

` OIL FROM TREES—Besides the annual cultivated oil seed crops. 
India has pers a hundred oilseed-wearing perennial trees. Some 86 of them 
are ‘of known’ commercial value. A brief account of some of these are 
given here— 

Mahua—The oil percentage varies from 33-34 of the kernels. Neem 
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trees are grown all over the country and are particularly abundant in 
some areas of U,P., Madras, Maharashtra, Orissa, Rajasthan, M.P., 
Punjab, Delhi and Bihar. Karanjh grows wild in the forest areas of 
Orissa, Mysore, U.P. and Andhra Pradesh. The oil cake can be used as 
a manure for paddy and for rabi crops. Pisa is a small tree found in the 
warm and moist forests of the lower hills of the Eastern and Western Ghats, 
Sikkim, Maharashtra, Mysore. Kohuar trees grow in Maharashtra and 
Gujarat. Kamala trees occur in the forest areas in Maharashtra and 
West Bengal (Jalpaiguri & Darjeeling). Undi is one of the most wide- 
spread oil-bearing trees growing in coastal and central regions as well 
as hilly tracts. Khakan tree grows in dry, sandy and saline tracts of 
northern India. It is found in abundance in northern Gujarat, Rajasthan 
and Punjab. Kusum is found in dry forests in most. parts of India. It 
occurs in sub-Himalayan tracts upon the altitude of 8,000 ft. Kusum 
trec serves as a host for the lac insects. The oil content in the kernel 
is 57 p.c. 

Nahor tree occurs in abundance in the forests of Himalayas in Assam, 
West Bengal, Western Ghats and in Andamans. Sal tree is found in the 
tropical Himalayan region from Sutlej to Assam, ‘The major portion of 
these non-edible oil goes for lightening lamps and for traditional medicines. 
These non-edible oil seeds are the potential raw material for a range of 


products. 


DAIRY FARMING 


MILK PRODUCTION IN INDIA-^Dairying, like agriculture, is 
one of the basic industries of India, and milk and milk products contri- 
bute no less than Rs. 620 crores to the national. dividend. The huge 
quantity of about 1,500,000 maunds of milk produced per day in the 
country, is obtained from about 67,000,000 cows and buffaloes maintained 
in nearly 40,000,000 small fragmented holdings throughout the country. 

At present 18 dairy plants are in operation. In addition, 4 new dairy 
plants has been established. Installation. and construction work was in 
hand in respect of another 13 dairies. 

MILK ADULTERATION— The Agricultural Marketing Adviser to 
the Government of India says in his report of 1950 that “adulteration of 
foodstuffs, including milk, is not uncommon in Western countries, but 
the position is nowhere as bad as in our country. Adulteration is so 
widespread that consumers have become almost indifferent to quality. 

POOR YIELD AND LOW CONSUMPTION The average annual 
yield of milk per cow in India is 413 Ib. which is about the lowest in the 
world, as compared to 8,000 Ib. in the Netherlands, 7,000 Ib. in Austra- 
lia, 6,000 Ib. in Sweden and over 5,000 Ib. in the USA. agih WU 

The daily average quantity of milk available per head in India is 
about 5.8 oz. As compared to this, the daily average production per head 

n the U.S.A, and 


in New Zealand is 244 oz., 148 oz. in Denmark, 37 oz. i: 
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30 oz. in Britain, 56 oz. in New Zealand and 61 oz. in Sweden. In other 


countries the yield of cows per lactation averages from 3,000 to 4,000 Ib. 
but the better Indian breeds yield only 1,500 Ib. 


Excepting some ‘Milk Pockets’ or areas of concentrated milk produc- 
tion in Bombay, Uttar Pradesh, Bihar, Madhya Pradesh and Saurastra, 
milk is produced in the Indian villages on a small scale—the average daily 
output amounting to a mere 25 mds. 


RESEARCH ASSOCIATIONS— Indian Dairy Science Association 
was formed in 1948 with the object of advancing the cause of the science 
of dairying in India, 


Indian Dairy Council was inaugurated in 1948 with the object of 
promoting and safeguarding the interests of the dairy industry in India. 
It is a common platform on which representatives of various interests of 
the milk industry, such as producers, consumers, traders and technicians, 
could meet together for developing it on sound and economic footing. 


DAIRY SCHEMES— The dairy and milk supply programme in the 
country includes establishments of city milk plants, colonisation of cattle, 


establishment of milk product factories and rural creameries surveys and 


rural dairy extension and training of technical personnel. 


The dairy plants and pilot schemes are handling about 8.5 lakh litres 
of milk daily. "Three creameries are b 


eing set up at Aligarh, Barauni 
and Junagadh. 


Training in dairying has been taken up at 


five centres in Karnal, 
Bangalore, Aarey, 


Asansol and Allahabad. With the assistance of UNICEF 
Special courses in dairy engineering and dairy extension has been started 
at Karnal. Amritsar Dairy Project was commissioned in Dec. 1962 and 
is designed for marketing of 20,000 litres of milk daily and manufacture 
of about 1,500 tons of spray dried skim milk annually. 


The largest milk factory in India is at Aarey near Bombay. The 
dairy factory of the Kairah cooperative milk union, Anand (Ahmedabad) 
manufactures cheese, cream, butter, baby food, ghee, condensed and 
skimmed milk. The Government of Bengal has also a big milk colony 
at Haringhata near Calcutta, Delhi has also started its milk scheme. 

GHEE PRODUCTION IN INDIA- The annual production of ghee in 
India is estimated at one crore and fifteen lakh maunds. In order of im- 


portance, the main ghee-producing areas are Punjab, U.P., Madras and 
Bihar, which account for 15.7, 


E 13.8, 9.8 and 5.4 of the total production 
respectively. Thus three-fifths of the ghee production is concentrated in 


For distinguishing genuine from adulterated ghee, the Government 
of India have been developing an organisation for grading and marking 
of genuine ghee. The gra 


ding organisation started its work in 1938 and 
its mark is now known as Agmark. 
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At present the grading under Agmark is voluntary. The ghee adul- 
teration by mixing Vanaspati (hydrogenated oil) has become so widespread 
that the Government of India had put the matter in the hands of Ghee 
Adulteration Committee, which has recommended that every lot of 
Vanaspati produced in a factory should be accompanied by a certificate 
that it gives Baudouin test; that Vanaspaii should be coloured: and that 
the vanaspati should be fortified by synthetic vitamin ‘A’, so that its 
nutritive value may be increased. The Government have accepted the first 
and the last recommendations. As regards second, further experiments 
are being conducted, for the colour suggested is unstable and involves 
expenditure, 


INDIAN RAILWAYS 


RAILWAYS IN INDIA— India has an extensive railway network, 
reaching all major cities. The Indian railroad system is the largest in 
‘Asia and the fourth largest in the world with a total over 35,000 of broad, 
metre and narrow gauge tracks. Indian State Railways are divided into 
8 zones. Most of the railways are owned and operated by the 
Central Government. Those which are still privately owned are 
narrow-gauge feeder lines and subject to Government regulation. 

Daily, more than 4,900,000 people—about one per cent of India's 
population board the trains. The capital-at-charge — on the rail- 
ways in 1961-62 stood at Rs. 1,690 crores and the gross earnings at 
Rs. 502 crores. 


BEGINNING OF RAILWAYS IN INDIA— The regular railway 
projects in India date back to 1844. The first line opened was a small 
section of 22 miles by the G.LP. Railway between Bombay and Kalyan 
on April 16, 1853. The E. I. Railway line between Calcutta and Pandua 
was the second to follow in August, 1854 and Madras had the line upto 
Arkonam, opened in July, 1856. 

Terms for Opening Railways—In the early stage (between 1844 and 
1868) the construction of railways in India was entrusted to British com- 
panies under State guarantee of a minimum return of 44 p.c. to 5 p.c. 
on the capital invested. Government provided the land free of cost but 
retained the right to purchase the lines after 25. or 50 years. 1 

This policy, however, entailed heavy loss to the State, amounting, 
by 1869, to about 1.7 crores and after an unsuccessful attempt to enlist 
the co-operation of companies without any guarantee of return, Goven- 
ment adopted the policy of direct ownership, construction and manage- 
ment. Ki 
The policy of direct State construction, however, did: not bear fruit 
as expected. But the Famine Commission appointed in 1878 strongly 
urged the early extension of the railway network, Company construction 
was thereafter revived, and even for State-owned lines management by 
companies was fayoured. 
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In dealing with the guaranted companies, the Government exercised 
as far as found desirable their rights to terminate the contracts as and 
when opportunities arose in subsequent years: the method of making 
use of this right and the manner of continuing management of the rail- 
ways after State acquisition having differed in different cases. 

New Era Begins—With the beginning of the 20th century a new 
era began. ‘Traffic had grown enormously and the railways had ceased 
to be a burden on public exchequer. In 1901, Mr. Robertson, a Special 
Commissioner, appointed to enquire into the working of the railways, 
advocated the discontinuance of the dual system of State and Company 
management and advised the leasing out of all lines to Companies, with 
or without guarantee. Public opinion in India had, however, ceased to 
remain inarticulate and strong feelings were entertained against manage- 
ment by English Companies, which often acted against the best interests 
of the people and stood in the way of Indianisation and advancement of 
Indian trade and industry. This policy, however, continued upto 1920-21. 


In 1921 a Railway Enquiry Committee under the chairmanship of 
Sir William Acworth examined the question of State vs, Company manage- 
ment and advocated State management. 

In 1923 the Indian Legislative Assembly adopted a resolution advo- 
cating State management only and it was decided to eliminate the system 
of management by Board of Directors in London. Accordingly, the East 
Indian Railway was taken over under direct State management in Janu- 
ary, 1925 and the G. I. P. Railway in July next year and since then all 
company-managed lines have been taken over. After independence in 
1947, the railway system was nationalised. It is now entirely managed 
by the State, 


ADMINISTRATION OF RAILWAYS-- The responsibility for the 
overall control and administration of railways vests in the Railway Board 
which was set up in 1905. The Board consists of a Chairman who is the 
ex-officio Secretary-General of the Railway Ministry, Financial Commis- 


sioner and three Members, each in charge of "Transport, Mechanical and 
Engineering, who are of the status of Secretaries to the Railway Ministry. 


. Divisional System—In order to provide à unified control of opera- 
tion and other allied railway activities over a longer area than that of 
an average district and to vest the responsibility for co-ordinating the 
working of different departments in the area, Divisional System has been 
introduced in India Railways. The Central Railway is divided into seven 
Divisions with headquarters at Secunderabad, Bombay, Bhusaval, Nagpur, 
Sholapur, Jabalpur and Jhansi. Southern Railway is divided into eight 
divisions :—Bezawada, Hubli, Guntakal, Olavakkot, Madras, Madurai, 
Mysore and Tiruchirapalli. Western Railway is divided into eight divi- 
Sions with headquarters at Bombay, Baroda, Kotah, Jaipur, Ajmer, Raj- 
kot, Bhavnagar and Ratlam. Easiern Railway is divided into four full- 
fleged Division? viz., Howrah, Sealdah, Asansol and Dinapore and the 
Dhanbad Transportation Division. 
_ Each Division is under a Divisional Superintendent who functions in 
his sphere more or less as the General Manager does for the entire Zonal 
railway. He is, however, under the control of the General Manager. 
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ialized departments like stores and workshops, are excluded from the 
sional Scheme. These are continued to be controlled by headquarters 
direct as hitherto, 


Railway Finanees—In 1925, the railway finance was separated from 
the general finance with the object of relieving the general budget from 
violent fluctuations, thus enabling railways to carry on a continuous 
policy. Under the Conyention, railways contributed to the general re- 
venues according to a fixed formula. In 1949, it was fixed that during 
the quinquennium, beginning 1950-51, the railways should pay a guar- 
anteed dividend of 4 p.c. on the capital-at-charge at the end of each 
penultimate year. The revised Financial Convention which became ap- 
plicable after 1955-56, prescribed the same rate of payment except that 
on new lines a moratorium was to be granted during construction and for 
five years to follow. The Railway Convention Committee established in 
1960, recommended a dividend of 4} p.c. on the capital-at-charge for the 
five years 1961-66. 'The Budget for 1563.65, however, provided for pay- 
ment at the rate of 4.5 p.c. 


FARE AND FREIGHT— The railways adopted decimal coinage 
from September 15, 1957 in the case of passenger fares and from October 
1, 1958 in the case of freight on goods, parcels and other traffic, The 
commercial departments of railways have adopted the metric system of 
weights and measures from April 1, 1960. The unit of weight for the 
purpose of change from that date is a quintal or 100 kilograms and the 
distance between stations is reckoned in kilometres instead of in miles, 


RAILWAY LOCOMOTIVE AND OTHER PRODUCTIONS— 
Internal production is now able to meet the railway’s normal annual 
requirements of rails, wagons and coaches. ‘The Government-owned 
Chittaranjan Locomotive Works and the Government-assisted Tata Loco- 
motive and Engineering Co. Ltd. are helping to attain self-sufficiency in 
locomotives. The Chittaranjan Works started production in 1950. 
The first locomotive was turned out in 1950. The Integral Coach- 
building Factory at Perambur (Madras went into production in 
October, 1955, making a major production in passenger coaches, "The 
Government-owned Hindustan Aircraft Ltd. at Bangalore is producing 
all steel third class passenger coaches. 

A steel foundry with a capacity of 10,000 ton castings per annum 
at Chittaranjan Locomotive Works will commence production in 1964 
Chittaranjan has started manufacturing electric locomotives. 


TRAINING CENTRES AND RESEARCH— Training facilities for 
officers in the Engineering and Traffic Departments are provided in rail- 
way training and technical institutes. A Staff College for Class I and 
Class II officers and Special Class Apprentices were opened at Baroda on 
January 31, 1952. The College provides facilities for training of proba- 
tionary officers and special class apprentices, refresher courses for junior 
officers (except medical), and special short-term courses on selected sub- 
jects for junior officers. There are 50 training schools. Some of them 
are traffic training schools. In other schools loco-training staff, appren- 
tice-mechanics, train-examiners and train-apprentices are trained. 
Signal Training School to train inspection staff of the Signalling Depart- 
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ment of the Indian Railways was opened in 1957 at Lallaguda in Secun- 
derabad. 


ELECTRIFICATION OF RAILWAYS— The electrification of rail- 
ways in India began in 1925. The total electrified route milage on the 
Indian Railways is 1,285.55 kms. and it is confined to Bombay, Madras 
and Calcutta. 


DIESELINATION— Diesel traction is being adopted gradually. 
There were 228 diesel locomotives in March 31, 1962. 


RAILWAY ZONES— The Indian Railways have been grouped into 
eight zones for economy and efficiency of administration. The 37 railway 
systems existing before August, 1947 have been grouped into eight 
zones. Certain narrow gauze feeder railways owned by private 
companies are not included in the zonal system, although under 
the Railway Companies (Emergency Provision) Act, 1951, Government 
assumed powers to ensure their efficient operation. The eight zones are 
now as follows :— 


Route 
Zone and dates Head- Kilometres as 
of creation quarters on March 
31, 1962 
Southern 
April 14, 1951 Madras 9,938.95 
Central 
November 5, 1951 Bombay 7,851.26 
Western 
November 5, 1951 Bombay 10,069.86 
Northern 
April 14, 1959 Delhi 10,364.17 
Eastern 
August 1, 1955 Calcutta 3,848.23 
South-Eastern. 
August l, 1955 Calcutta 5,897.90 
North-Eastern 
April 14, 1952 Gorakhpur 4,923.12 
North-East Frontier 
January 15, 1958 Pandu 2,856.48 


a 

South-Eastern Railway— This Railway caters to the needs of six 
States, West Bengal, Bihar, Orissa, Andhra Pradesh, Madhya Pradesh 
and Maharashtra. Starting from Howrah it runs upto Kharagpur. 
Onwards from Kharagpur, the Railway spreads out in three directions. 
Westwards the main lines goes to Nagpur, To the South, the east coast- 
line runs to Waltair. The third line runs from Kharagpur in the north- 
westerly direction to serve the coal fields of West Bengal and Bihar. 
The Raipur-Vizianagram broad gauge section opened in 1931, 
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links Vishakapatnam with Madhya Pradesh for carrying the 
heavy manganese ore traffic for export. The Railway joins the Eastern 
Railway at Howrah, Asansol, Gomoh, Barkakana and Chandrapura, It 
joins the southern Railway at Waltair and with the Central Railway at 
Nagpur and Katni. Connecting the ports of Calcutta and Vishakapatnam 
with their vast hinterlands, it serves the rich paddy fields of West Ben- 
gal, hinterlands of Orisa and Madhya Pradesh, as also the 
coal and steel industries of Bihar and West Bengal. The area covered 
by the railway is rich in deposits of essential raw materials, such as iron 
ore, copper, coal, manganese, lime, bauxite and dolomite. There are 
many development projects here—(1) Hirakud project at Sambalpur, (2) 
two steel plants at, Rourkela and Bhilai, (3) Hindusthan Shipyard at 
Vishakapatnam, (4) oil refinery at Vishakapatnam, (5) two steel works at 
Tatanagar and Burnpur. 


North-Eastern Railway— which came into existence on January 15, 
1958 serves the northern part of West Bengal and Assam, northern part 
of Uttar Pradesh and Northern Bihar. This line has been formed with 
the former Oudh and Tirhut Railway and Assam Railway. It passes 
through an area which is subject to neay rains and consequent floods 
and breaches. This line operates in a well-developed agricultural region 
and carries sugar-cane, tobacco, and rice. 

North-East Frontier Railway— came into existence on 15th Janu- 
ary, 19558 by separating a portion of North-Eastern Railway. This line 
begins from Assam and serves northern part of Bengal. The Darjeeling- 
Himalayan line is within this zone. 

Eastern Railway— has a route mileage of 2,324.68. The railway 
covers West Bengal, Bihar and parts of Uttar Pradesh. The Eastern 
Railway has its headquarters at Calcutta. The Eastern Railway 
extends to Budge-Budge, Diamond Harbour, Lakshmikantapur and Can- 
ning to the South; Petropol and Gede to the East Pakistan border ; 
Lalgola and Barharwa to the north along both sides of the Bhagirathi 
and to Mughalsarai to the north-west via Grand Chord, the main line, 
the Sahibganj loop and the Gomoh-Barkakana-Daltonganj loop. Starting 
from Howrah, the main line runs 137 miles to Sitarampur, 5 miles beyond 
Asansol, from here it radiates in two directions, one via Patna and the 
other via Gaya to converge at Mughalsarai, where it joins the Northern 
Railway. 

Connecting the Calcutta with its vast hinterland, the 
railway provides transportation facilities to the rice, sugar, and jute 
producing areas of West Bengal and Bihar, coal and steel industries of 
the two States and mica and iron ore mines of Bihar. It serves a nunt- 
ber of basic industries like metallurgical and steel manufactures at Burn- 
pur, Kulti and Durgapur, chemical fertilizers at Sindri and locomotive 
production at Chittaranjan, besides a host of other importtnt industries. 

Western Railway— serves Bombay, Rajasthan and Madhya Pradesh. 
"The line consists of former B. B. C. I. Railway, Saurastra Railway, Rajas- 
than Railway and Jaipur Railway. This line serves the great industrial 
areas of Bombay, Ahmedabad and Baroda and handles tremendous quan- 
tities of cotton. 
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Central Railway— serves Bombay, Madhya Pradesh and north- 
western part of Madras. The line consists of the former G.I.P. Railway, 
Scindhia Railway, Dholpur Railway and Nizam's State-Railway. 


Southern Railway— On April 14, 1951, the three railway systems, 
viz, Madras and Southern Mahratta Railway, South Indian Railway and 
Mysore Railway were integrated into a single railway zone—the Southern 
Railway, which serves the densely-populated fertile areas of Madras, 
Mysore, Kerala and parts of southern. Bombay and Andhra. 


Northern Railway— This Railway came into being in 1952 through 
the synthesis of the three divisions of E. I. Railway, a portion of the 
B. B. and C. I. Railway and the whole of the Eastern Punjab, Jodhpur 
and Bikaner Railways. This line serves Punjab, Delhi, northern and 
eastern Rajasthan and Uttar Pradesh upto Banaras. 


SOME RAILWAY ORGANISATIONS 


Central Standards Office— There is a Central Standards Office in 
New Delhi for all works connected with the production of standard 
designs and specifications of all materials, plant and rolling stock in use 
on Indian railways. Three separate branches of this office deal respec- 
tively with mechanical engineering standards, civil engineering standards 
and specifications, while a separate research branch undertakes civil and 
mechanical engineering research. 


Indian Railway Conference Association— This Association was 
first organised in 1871. The present organisation was inaugurated in 1902 
establishing the permanent Conference, independent of Government. The 
Association lays down rules for the interchange of stock between railways 
and acts as a central co-ordinating agency for tackling all problems of 
common interest of the different systems of railways in regard to trans- 
port, such as, coaching tariff, freight structure, interchange rules, cross 
traffic rules, etc. 


Research, Design and Standard Organisation— There is a Rail- 
way Research, Design and Standard Organisation which is in the charge 
of a Director-General for co-ordinating the functions of the three different 
wings of the Organisation. 


Consultative Committees— Constant and close consultation between 
public and the railway administration is served through the following 
committees— 


(1) Regional Railway Users Consultative Committees at the levels 
represent the local users in the territories served by the railways includ- 
«ing agricultural interests. 

(2) Zonal Railway Users’ Consultative Committee at the headquarters 
of each railway zone, and 

(3) Natignal Users’ Consultative Council at the Centre deals with 
matters of all-India importance relating to services and facilities pro- 
vided by the railways. p 

(4) Divisional Regional Railway Users’ Consultative Committees were 
set up in 1958 for each division of the railways on which divisionalisation 
has already been brought out. 
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(5) Zonal Parliamentary Committees have been formed, which meet 
the respective General Managers of the Zonal Railways to deal with the 
great variety of problems of interest. 

Other Committees are—Time-Table Committee, Suburban Railway 
Users’ Consultative Committee, Passenger Amenities Committee, Catering 
Supervisory Committee and the Book-stall Committee. 


Railway Rates Tribunal— This Tribunal was established in 1949. It 
enquires into complaints lodged by the commercial bodies and representa- 
tive trade associations in the matter of freight charges on railways and on 
other cognate matters. Its office is located in Madras. The Tribunal deals 
only with freight rates and have mandatory jurisdiction. It consists of a 
President and two members. To assist the Tribunal, two panels of 
assessors are constituted, one representing trade, industry and agriculture 
and the other, the railways. 

Railway Service Commissions—There are Railway Service Com- 
missions in Bombay, Calcutta, Allahabad and Madras for the purpose of 
recruitment of railway personnel. Each Service Commission has a Chair- 
man and one/two members, a Secretary with a secretariat. 


Efficiency Bureau—has been set up, whose function mainly is to 
investigate problems having a bearing on the efficiency of the railways in 
various facets of working and to suggest Ways and means of securing 
improvements in efficiency. 

Central Clearing House— There is a Clearing Accounts Office at 
Delhi whose main function is to allocate inter-railway revenue and expen- 
diture under various heads to the different railways. 


A Central Board of Railway Research consisting of eminent scien- 
tists, engineers and industrialists have been set up to advise on the pro- 
gramme of research and development of the railways’ organisations and to 
ensure co-ordination between other sister institutions and manufacturers, 


RAILWAYS UNDER THE PTANS— In the first Five Year Plan 
Rs. 493.73 crores were spent on rehabilitation and expansion of railwavs. 
Second Five Year Plan allotted Rs. 1,121.5 crores. The Third Plan 
envisaged an outlay of Rs. 1,470 crores for goods Traffic, increase of pas- 
senger traffic, acquisition of locomotives, coaches and wagons, doubling of 
track, renewal of track, electrification, etc. 


Indian Railway Standards—Indian Railway have four classes of pas- 
senger travel, air-conditioned, first, second and third. On single tickets 
break of journey for distances exceeding 200 miles is allowed at any station 
enroute. The first break of journey cannot be made until an initial dis- 
tance of 240 kilometres has been covered. Concessional hill station return 
tickets at 1} single journey fares, valid for three months are issued during 
summar months for important hill stations provided the distance is more 
than 150 miles, Circular tour tickets for standard itinerarié are issued 
on payment of concessional fares equal to 3/4th of the public tariff fares. 
"These tickets for a minimum distance of 1500 miles are available for all 
mail and express trains and to break journey is permissible as often as 
desired so long as no part of the route shown on the ticket is travelled 
more than once. 
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NON-GOVERNMENT RAILWAYS 
mileage Classification 


Ahmadpur-Katwa 


32 


Under guarantee terms 


Arrah-Sasaram Light 65 Subsidised by Dist. Board 
Bankura-Damodar River 60 Under guarantee terms 
Bakhtiarpur-Bihar Light 33 Subsidised by Dist. Board 
Burdwan-Katwa 2 32 Under guarantee terms 
Dehri-Rothas Light 242 Subsidised by Dist. Board 
Fatwah-Islampur 27 Under guarantee terms 
Hoyrah-Amta Light 49 Subsidised by Dist. Board 
Howrah-Sheakhala Light boast k i do 
Sahadara-Saharanpur Light ... 93 Company line 


MILEAGE OF INDIAN RAILWAYS 


Mileage 
1863 2,507 1933-34 42,953 1953-54 34,406 
1873 5,697 1943-44 40,512 1954-55 . 34,705 
1883 10,447 1947-48 33,985 1955-56 c.. 34,186 
1893 18,459 1948-49 33,861 1956-57 fae Oat ae 
1903 26,956 1949-50 34,002 1957-58 - .. 94,889 
1913-14 34,656 1950-51 34,079 1958-59 $5,081 
1928-24 38,039 1951-52 34,119 1959-60 FSB LS 
(Kilometre) 
1952-53 34,275 1960-41 56,463 
1961-62 57,089 
RAILWAY FINANCES 
(In lakhs of Rupees) 
Capital at Gross earnings Working Net earnings 
charge Expenses 
1947-48 742,20 183,69 163,94 19,75 
1950-51 838,18 264,62 214,39 50,23 
1955-56 975,91 317,51 260,17 57,34 
1960-61 1,527,83 459,38 361,88 97,50 
1961-62 1,690,07 502,29 392,85 109,93 
RAILWAY TRAFFIC 
Passengers Passenger earnings Goods earnings 
(000) (Rs. lakhs) (Rs. lakhs) 
1950-51 130,77,90 99,22 139,77 
1955-56 129,74,31 108,75 177,92 
1960-61 161,58,94 132,52 281,26 
1961-62” 171,28,39 151,85 300,80 


RAILWAY FACTS 

The Indian Railway at present is the biggest railway system in Asia 

and the largest individual railway network in the world. 
* * * 
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India has the second largest nationalised railwa stem in the world, 
the first being that of the U.S.S.R. 1 
LÀ kl * 

There are 6,460 Railway stations in India. 

* * * 


Third class passengers contribute 90 p.c. of the railway receipts. 
* 


Indian railways operate over 7,000 tracks daily, of which about 4,500 
are passenger trains. 
* * * 
If all the passenger coaches of the different railways could be put 
together, a 125-mile long train could be formed. 
* * * 
Daily, the Indian railways carry about 46 lakh passengers of the 
country's population. 
* * * 
India has three Gauges of railways—Broad Gauge (56^), Metre Gauge 
(3-337), Narrow Gauge (2-6" and 2^. 
* * 


Most Indian railway Gauges are five feet six inches wide and they are 

the broadest in the world. 
* * . 

The famous trains of India are the Deccan Queen of the Central Rail- 
way which links Bombay with Poona. It is the fastest short-distance train, 
maintaining for some time a start-to-stop-speed of 45 miles per hour. 
Flying Ranee run by Western Railway between Bombay and Surat is a 
corridor train in India. Delhi Madras Grand Trunk Express runs 1,361 
miles and traverses half the sub-continent of India. Frontier Mail, though 
shorn of its previous grandeur, provides the shortest and the quickest 
service between Bombay and the North. 

* * 


Indian Railways carry 80 per cent of the goods traffic and 70 per cent 
of the passenger traffic. ? 
* . * 
Railway station with smallest letters is ‘TB’ railway station in: South- 
Eastern Railway between Jharsuguda and Brajarajnagar in Orissa. 
* * * 


Biggest Indian Railway tunnel is the Torsi Tunnel, which is three- 
quarters of a mile long. 
* * LJ 
Fully vestibuled third class Janata Express was introduced on Octo- 
ber 7, 1955 between Delhi and Howrah. Similar trains have since beer. 
introduced on Delhi-Madras, Madras-Howrah and Madras-Bombay. 
* * 


Oldest iron bridge in India is the old iron bridge over river Gumti, 
Lucknow. E 1 
* * 


The longest platform in India (2,415 ft.) is at Sonepur. 
* * * 
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The longest bridge, the Sone Bridge, has 95 spans, each a hundred 

feet apart. It is 10,052 ft. long. 

* * * 

Indian Railways are the largest employers in the country, employing 
nearly a million men at an annual cost of about Rs. 123 crores. 


Important Railway Dates 


1853—First Indian Railway was opened on l6th April, 1853 between 
Bombay and Thana, a distance of 13 miles. 

1905—Railway Board came into existence in March, 1905. 

1925—First electric train in India ran between Victoria "Terminus 
(Bombay) and Kurla. 

1937—First air-conditioned coach to run in public service in India was 
attached to an Indian train in 1937 between Bombay and Delhi. 

1951—Formal opening of the Chittaranjan Locomotive Works on 26th 
Jan. 1951. 

1952—Railway Staff College at Baroda was opened in Jan., 1952. 

1953—Indian Railways Centenary Exhibition was opened in New Delhi 
and Calcutta on 2nd Oct., 1953. 

1956—First vestibulated air-conditioned third class express started 
between Delhi and Calcutta on 2nd Oct., 1956. 

1956—First All-Indian all-steel integral broad gauge passenger coach 
was launched at Perambur (Madras) on 14th August, 1956. 


INDIA’S COMMERCE 


THE GOVERNMENT ORGANISATION—The Ministry of Com- 
merce and Industry has been abolished under the Presidental Order dated 
July 20, 1963 and in its place two Ministries have been established known 
as the Ministry of International Trade and the Ministry of Industry. 

The Ministry of International Trade deals with foreign and internal 
trade, State Trading, import and export trade controls, European Com- 
mon Market, Commercial intelligence, trade marks,- enemy property, 
plantation industries, textile, village industries, Tariffs and Customs, 
Matters relating to the Forward Market Commissions, the Tariff Commis- 
sions, jute and textile commissions’ organisations, rubber, tea, coffee, coir 
and handloom boards, as also State Trading Corporation and the export 
risks insurance. 


Some of the agencies of the Ministry of International Trade are— 


(1) Board of Trade— The Government of India announced the 
formation of Board of Trade on May 1l, 1962 consisting of non-officials 
representing tide interests as well as senior officers of Government con- 
cerned with various economic departments with a Joint Secretary as a 
whole-time Member-Secretary. The Board is an advisory body in nature. 
Board will review all aspects of trade and commerce with particular refer- 


E 
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ence to expansion of production, internal trade and exports including 
diversification of exports. 


(2) Chief Controller of Imports and Exporis— It is responsible 
for the execution of the Government's policies relating to import and 
export control. Branch offices of this organisation are functioning in 
Amritsar, Bombay, Calcutta, Cochin, Madras, New Delhi, Pondicherry, 
Rajkot, Shillong, Visakhapatnam and Kandla. 


(3) Economic Adviser to the Government of India—The Econo 
mic Adviser renders technical advice to the Ministry on all economic 
matters, He collects, studies and interprets various economic information 
having bearing on India's foreign trade and commerce. 


(4) Export Promotion Advisory Council—has been set up by the 
Government to advise on matters relating to export policy and procedure 
with particular reference to the promotion of exports. There is also a 
Standing Committee of the Export Promotion Advisory Council to advise 
Government on the day-to-day problems affecting exports. y 


(5) Import Advisory Council—is primarily responsible for advis- 
ing the Government of India in all matters of general policy relating to 
import control. 


(6) Port Committees at Bombay, Calcutta and Madras— These 
are advisory committees which advise the local Export Trade Controllers 
on all major problems connected with the export trade. They are con- 
sidered as branches of the Export Advisory Council. 


EXPORT PROMOTION— The Government of India are making 
all-out efforts to increase India’s export trade. The methods adopted for 
export promotion are as follows— 


1, Foreign Trade Board and Directorate of Export Promotion—were 
created in June 1957 to coordinate all work relating to the development of 
India's foreign trade, particularly promotion of exports. Directorate of 
Export Promotion now consists of four divisions at headquarters and one 
each at Bombay, Calcutta and Madras. 
otion Committees—at Madras, Bombay, and Calcutta 
study export pos ties of the commodities exported from regions under 
their jurisdictions and render advice to the Government in regard to the 
problems of exporters on specific matters. 

3. Export Risks Insurance Corporation—was established in Septem- 
ber, 1957. The Corporation offers facilities to the exporters to insure 
risks, not normally covered by commercial insurance companies, The 
Corporation has opened offices in Calcutta and Madras. 

4. Exhibitions and Fairs—There are three forms of this export pro- 
motion—(1) participation in international exhibitions /fairs, (2) organising “ 
wholly Indian exhibitions, (3) maintaining trade centres and show-rooms 
abroad. The Director of Exhibitions looks after the visual commercial 
publicity for Indian goods. RE 

5. Railway Freight Reduction—Government has made a provision for 
the rebate of 50 per cent in railway freight for 16 commodities. 

6. Ocean Freight Reduction—Freight Investigation Bureau, Bombay, 
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inyestigated high and anomalous freight rates on commodities from India 
and secured from shipping companies reduction in freight rates in respect 
of 948 items. 

7. Quality Control—An ad hoc Committee has been set up under the 
Chairmanship of the Director of Indian Standard Institution to examine 
the question of imposing quality control and pre-shipment examination 
measures on exportable goods and make recommendations to Governments. 

8. Special rail and shipping facilities are also provided for the move- 
ment of export commodities. 

9. Trade Agreements—Bilateral trade agreements are being concluded 
with many foreign countries. The main objective of these agreements is 
to reduce the strain on country’s limited supplies of foreign exchange by 

~ securing essential goods from non-dollar areas in return for India's staple 
exports. These trade agreements are of two types, namely, trade agree- 
ments with quantitative commitments for export and import of goods and 
goaa trade arrangements through exchange of letters of commercial good- 
will. 

10. Trade Delegations—are sent to different countries for exploring 
the possibilities of the expansion of India’s trade with foreign countries 
and for the establishment of closer economic and commercial ties. 

11. Commercial Services—India has Indian commercial representations 
at many centres. Where trade representatives have not so far been ap- 
pointed, Indian trade interests are being. looked after by the Indian 
Ambassadors, Consul-Generals. 

19. General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade (GATT)—India is one 
of the contracting parties of the GATT. This has helped in various ways 
to facilitate the expansion of foreign trade in different countries. 

13. State Trading Corporation—was established in May 18, 1956 as 
an entirely State-owned company with an authorised capital of Rs. five 
crores. The objects of the Corporation are to organise and effect exports 
from and imports into India of all such goods and commodities as the 
Corporation may determine. The principal endeavour of the Corporation 
has been to diversify and supplement the country’s foreign trade. New mar- 
kets have been developed for export and fresh sources for importing the 
country’s essential requirements have been tapped. 

Besides the organisation at Headquarters, it has regional offices at 
Calcutta, Madras, Bombay and Vishakapatnam. 

14. Export Promotion Councils have been set up for different indus- 
tries to stimulate exports for different commodities, such as,—(a) Cotton 
Textiles, (b) Silk and Rayon Textiles, (c) Engineering Export Promotion 
Council, (d) Plastics & Linoleum Council (e) Shellac, (f) Cashew and Pep- 
per, (g) Leather, (h) Mica, (i) Sport goods, (j) Chemicals and Allied Pro- 
ducts, (k) Tobacco, (l) Spices, (m) Engineering. 
> 15. Fiscal Reliefs—have been introduced in the form of refunds of 
taxes paid earlier on the materials and components used in the manufac- 
ture of the finished products for export. 

16. Relation of existing restrictions on a number of export commo- 
dities. 

17. Cabinet Sub-Committee on exports has been constituted to take 
prompt decisions on problems of export. 
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18. Department of International Trade was created in 1961 with a 
Minister at the head. x 

The three main aims of the import policy are (1) promoting industrial 
development, conserving foreign exchange and promoting exports. 

ESSENTIAL FEATURES OF INDIA’S FOREIGN TRADE— 
India ranks among the first fifteen trading nations of the world. Before 
the outbreak of the Second World War, our foreign trade followed the 
traditional matters of a colonial economy. We were mostly an importer 
of manufactured goods and exporter of agricultural commodities and raw 
materials. But the value of every export generally exceeded the value 
of imports and we enjoyed a favourable balance of trade. 

Notable changes have taken place in recent years. The Second World 
War followed by the achievement of Independence and the planned econo- 
mic development of the country gave a great fillip to many of our in- 
dustries. Before the War, 75 p.c. of our imports comprised manufactured 
articles, mostly consumer goods; at present the bulk of our import con- 
sists of machinery, metals, chemicals and industrial raw materials, Our 
exports now include more of processed articles, besides raw materials and 
quite a few manufactured goods. 

There has been a considerable change in recent years in the direction 
of India's foreign trade in regard to both imports and exports. Trade 
with U.S.A. has expanded. She now ranks only next to U.K. West Ger- 
many has also become, in recent days, one of the most important sources 
of our imports, particularly machinery. Also there has been a phenome- 
nal growth in India’s trade with USSR and other East European 
countries. 

Considerable changes have also taken place during this period in India’s 
foreign trade policy, Over the 14 years from 1948-49 to 1962-63, there 
has been three broad phases in India’s trade policy. In the first phase (upto 
1951-52), despite the large accummulation of starling balances at the end 
of war, the war time import controls were continued because of the res- 
trictions placed by the U.K. on the utilization of the starling balances. 
At the same time, domestic shortages necessitated the continuance of export 
controls. Also in view of the overall dollar shortage, trade in those years 
was also discriminatory vis-a-vis dollar area since the objective was to 
maximise hard currency earnings. In the second phase (1952-53 to 1956-57), 
the reasonably comfortable foreign exchange position resulted in the 
adoptation of a policy of gradual liberalisation of imports, On the export 
sides, most of the measures during this period were aimed at relaxing 
controls and removing obstacles to exports. From 1956-57 onwards the 
import policy was ightened in successive stages and concerted efforts were 
made to maximise foreign exchange resources. The accent of trade policy 
shifted to export promotion with imports strictly controlled. Export. 
policy of the period after the commencement of the Second Plan is, there- 
fore, characterised by a series of positive promotional measures, some 
directed to traditional exports and others intending to help newer products 
to find markets abroad. 


Import Control Policy— The basic objective of Indian import con- 
e among its 


trols is to allocate India's limited supply of foreign exchang: 


17 


. 
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most essential import needs, In general, capital goods, capital repairs, 
and raw materials required by industry are given the highest priority in 
the granting of import licences. Licences are granted for only a few types 
of consumer goods and that only for limited quantities. Import licences 
are issued less freely for goods which compete with products of an Indian 
industry. Import control also involves directional controls, in that imports 
from soft-currency areas are more freely licensed than from dollar and 
other hard currency areas. 

Due to the rapid depletion of foreign exchange reserves, the Govern- 
ment of India have adopted a more restrictive import policy. This res- 
trictive policy of import is being gradually intensified with the result that 
the drastic cuts in imports of non-essential consumer goods are being made 
every year. 

On the recommendation of Mudalior Committee, i.e., Import and 
Export Policy Committee, licences are issued on annual basis, only one 
half of the value of the annual licence can be utilised within first six 
months. 

Licences are of two types : (1) open general licences and (2) individual 
licences. The O. G. L. takes the form of an announcement granting gene- 
ral permission to import particular commodities into India from specified 
countries. Individual licences specify the importer, the value and/or quan- 
tity of the designated commodity and the country or currency area of 
source. 

Export Policy— The policy of progressive relaxations of control over 
exports in general and of organised export promotions consistent with the 
internal economy of the country is now continued. Export (Control) Order 
1958, was replaced from October 1, 1962 to free large number of items from 
all export control. Export Promotion Directorate has been strengthened to 
look after problems relating to production, incentives, etc. Board of 
Trade was set up in May, 1962 to make continuous review of export pro- 
motion policies. 4n Export Inspection Advisory Council has been cons- 
tituted for drawing up an operational programme for quality control. 
Reserve Bank Act and State Bank Act of India have been amended for 
credit facilities to exporters. State-owned Export Risk Inswrance Corpora- 
tion was set up in 1957 for offering facilities for insu ring political and 
commercial risks not normally covered by Commercial Insurance Cor- 
porations. 

INDIAN EXCHANGE CONTROL Foreign exchange has been un- 
der control in India since 1939. This exchange control gives the Govern- 
ment wide powers to control transactions in foreign exchange and secu- 
tities and in the import or export of bullion or currency. ‘Transactions 
between India and all foreign countries are subject to exchange regula- 
tions, although regulations vary some what as applied to different coun- 
tries. The object of the Indian Exchange Control is to secure a balance 
in international payments account. There are restrictions on imports but 
remittances, are freely allowed against permitted imports. In fact, a 
specific or a general licence to import any goods carries with it the right 
to remit funds. The regulations also allow remittance of profits, interest, 
dividends, savings of foreign companies and foreign nationals carrying on 
business in the country. There is a quota of exchange for travel within 
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the soft currency countries, though travel to dollar areas has to be specially 
authorised. Investment of Indian capital in foreign countries is not per- 
mitted except in the case of opening of branches of trading, banking and 
insurance companies. 

Reserve Bank of India is in charge of the overall administration of 
exchange control. However, it has delegated considerable authority over 
day-to-day operations to those banks and their branches that have been 
authorised to deal in foreign exchange. All exchanges must be bought 
and sold at prices prescribed by the Reserve Bank of India. 


INTERNAL TRADE— The internal trade of India is many times 
larger than its external trade. This internal trade can be classified under 
following heads—(1) rail-borne trade, (2) river-borne trade, (3) coasting trade, 
(4) trade borne by other craft—by lorry, carts, etc, and (5) trade by air. 

Rail and River-borne trade are based on the invoice of the railway 
and steamer companies are recorded on import basis. For this purpose, 
India is divided into number of trade blocks roughly representing the 
States of India. 

Coasting trade—For this purpose, Indian coasts have been divided into 
(1) maritime blocks corresponding to the maritime States of India. The 
coasting trade is renewed under two broad heads—(1) Internal Trade, i.e., 
trade amongst the ports within the same maritime block and (2) External 
Trade, i.e., trade between a maritime block and other blocks plus certain 
ports like Goa. 

DIRECTION OF TRADE— United Kingdom and U.S.A. continue 
to be India's principal buyers. During 1961-62, their respective shares 
in the trade were 24.4 and 17.7 per cent. Next came Japan and USSR 
which absorbed 6.1 and 5.9 p.c. respectively of India's total exports. As 
regards imports, U.S.A. and U.K. continue to be the main suppliers fol- 
lowed by West Germany and Japan. 


TARIFF COMMISSION— The origin of the Tariff Commission is 
to be found in the recommendations of the Fiscal Committee established 
by the Government of India on 20th April, 1949. The Fiscal Commis- 
sion recommended the establishment of permanent Tariff Commission in 
place of temporary Tariff Boards, to examine claims of protection of 
Indian goods. 

Its Constitution—The membership of the Tariff Commission comprises 
not less than three and not more than five members, one of whom is to 
act as Chairman. Not more than two additional members may be ap- 
pointed for special purposes. Assessors with special knowledge may also 
be appointed by the Central Government to assist the Commission in 
specific enquiries. 

The Commission is a quasi-judicial body and can, as such, summon: 
and enforce attendance, examine on oath and compel the production of 
documents. 

The functions of the Commission—The Commission may— 

(a) consider claims of protection from industries which have not yet 
started production ; 

(b) consider the question of protection for agricultural as well as 
other industries ; 
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- . (c) consider requests for protection by means other than an increase 
in tariff rates, e.g., by concessional duties in respect of raw materials and 
by subsidies ; 

(d) enquire and report generally on the effects of protection on prices 
and cost of living and on anomalies arising from the operation of pro- 
tective or revenue duties ; 

(e) act in respect of certain classes of enquiries, sou motu ; 

(f) decide on the duration of protection ; 

(g) enquire of the prices of particular commodities, whether protected 
or not; 

(h) investigate the following matters—increase or decrease in customs 
or other duties for protective purposes, dumping, undue advantage being 
taken of tariff protection by protected industries ; 

(i) consider the effect of protection on the general price level, the 
cost of living or the country’s economy generally ; 

(j) consider anomalies resulting from the working of protective duties ; 

(k) enquire, at prescribed intervals, of the effects of protection on a 
given industry with reference to cost of production, scale of output, quality, 
prospects of future expansion and the competitive position of the industry. 


INDIA’S FOREIGN EXCHANGE RESERVES 
(Lakhs of Rupees) 


Assets Movements Assets Movements 
(increase + (increase + 
decrease —) decrease —) 
1950-51 ve. 951,41 + 28,53 1959-60 yaan 862,87 —16,05 
1955-56 .. 824,61 + 10,47 1960-61 .. 908,61 —59,26 
1956-57 .. 681,10 —143,51 1961-62 1200991531) — 6,30 
1957-58 ev» 421,22 — 259,88 1962-63 .. 295,10 — 2,31 
1958-59 .. 978,92 — 42,30 


(Report on Currency and Finance, 1962-63). 


INDIA'S BALANCE OF PAYMENTS 
(all areas current accounts) 
(Crores of Rupees) 


All areas 1958-59 1959-60 1960-61 1961-62 
Imports c.i.f. ane 1029.3 932.3 1105.7 1001.6 
Exports f.o.b. E 576.3 627.4 667.2 667.2 
Trade balance tr — 453.0 — 304.9 — 475.2 — 333.9 
Official Doflations _ ... + 35.6 +380 + 45.2 + 45.7 
Other invisibles (net) + 90.4 + 81.8 + 37.5 — 14.9 
Current account (net) — 827.0 —185.6 — 392.4 — 303.1 


(Report on Currency and Finance, 1961-63). 
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INDIA’S EXPORTS TO PRINCIPAL COUNTRIES s 
(By Sea, Air and Land) 
(Lakhs of Rupees) = 
1960-61 1961-62 1960-61 1961-62 


U.-S. A. .. 90,89 116,06 Sudan Bree Sse 10,34 
Japan .. 94,88 40,24 Singapore .. 708 5,26 
Australia 71:92:22 15,93 Netherlands n. SHEL 8,01 
USSR 15 20578: 31,89 Czechoslovakia 7,26 8,05 
Ceylon .. 18,95 17,06 Kenya Yo 484 5,95 
Germany .. 18,94 19,85 Italy z. DRS: 9,29 
Canada Me 17,59 17,88 Nigeria 2205/14 7,08 
Burma sige 1652 5,28 Cuba nn Teo 5,18 
U.A.R. 5013,97 12,86 N. R. eem [5:5 7,40 
France Nivea Om 7,97 Pakistan 20.953 9,45 
Argentina ere) Abe 5,00 Indonesia PBE 6,84 


INDIA’S FOREIGN TRADE* 
(Lakhs of Rupees) 


Imports Exports Balance of irade 
- (+) 
1950-51 t3 650,43 600,68 — 49,75 
1955-56 ze 714,95 608,91 — 165,44 
1956-57 n 902,91 619,62 —983,29 
1957-58 ES 1,036,40 935,14 —401,26 
1958-59 ae 903,64 572,64 — 331,00 
1959-60 od 961,45 39,6; — 821,80 
1960-61 au 1,086,76 — 443,98 
1961-62 E 957,59 — 980,70 
1962-63 4d 981,27 —271,85 


PROHIBITION IN INDIA 


BEGINNING OF PROHIBITION— From the days of the first 
Satyagraha Movement by Mahatma Gandhi in 1921, prohibition has been 
one of the main items of the Congress Movement in the country. The 
Article 47 of the Indian Constitution has laid down as a Directive Prin- 
ciple of State Policy that *'State shall endeavour to bring about prohibi- 
tion of the consumption except for medicinal purposes, of intoxicating 
drinks and drugs which are injurious to health." In 1937, when popular 


* Total sea, air and land trade but exclude land trade with Nepal, 
‘Tibet, Sikkim and Bhutan. Transit and transhipment trade and ships’ 
stores aré excluded. 
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Ministries came into power in the majority of provinces, the experiments 
in prohibition were then first carried out. Comprehensive legislation was 
passed in five provinces, i.e., Madras, C. P. and Berar, Bihar, Orissa 
and N. W. F. P. between 1937 and 1939. With the withdrawal of popu- 
lar Ministries in 1939, the movement received a setback. The New Cons- 
titution of India again gave a fresh life to this movement in 1950, 


In 1954 Prohibition Enquiry Committee recommended that schemes of 
prohibition should be integrated with the country’s development plans 
inp this was affirmed by a resolution in the Lok Sabha on 31st March, 
1956. j 

A programme was formulated by the Planning Commission, which left 
to each State to fix a target date and to formulate its policy in accord- 
ance with local conditions and circumstances. The Commission, however, 
recommended the adoption of certain measures like discontinuance of 
advertisements and other inducements, stoppage of drinking in public pre- 
mises, setting up of technical committees, etc., etc. 

A Central Prohibition Committee has been set up in pursuance of a 
recommendation of the Prohibition Enquiry Committee to review the pro- 
gress of prohibition programmes, co-ordinate the activities in different 
States and keep in charge with their practical difficulties. 

PRESENT STATE OF PROHIBITION IN INDIA— Following are 
the conditions of prohibition in India— 

In West Bengal, no prohibition programme has been taken up, but 
Government has imposed a dry day in industrial areas and reduced the 
hours of transaction in the excise shops. 

Bihar has constituted a Prohibition Board to consider the details of 
policy and to review the progress of revision from time to time. 

- In Andhra Pradesh complete prohibition is in force in the districts of 
Anantapur, Chittor, Cuddapah, East Godavari, Guntur, Krishna, Kurnool, 
Nellore, Srikakulam, Vishakapatnam and West Godavari. In other dis- 
tricts, toddy and liquor shops have been shifted from populous area. 

Madras—Total prohibition has been in force since October 2, 1958. 

In Delhi, restrictions on the saleable strength of the country liquor, 
the number of country liquor shops for sale, reduction in the quality of 
retail sale to individuals, reduction in the sale hours, increase in the rates 
of duty, enhanced punishment for repeated prohibition offences and mini- 
mum punishment for illicit distillation have been imposed. 

Maharashtra—Prohibition is in operation in the entire Maharashtra 
from April, 1961. 

Uttar Pradesh—In place of the earlier complete prohibition, in only 
seven districts and three pilgrim centres has been effected from December 
1, 1962. 

a  Mysore—Prohibition is in force in the entire State, except the districts 
of Bangalore, Gulbarga and Raichur. 

Orissa—Prohibition is in force in the districts of Ganjam, Koraput, 
Cuttack, Balasore and Puri. 

Punjab—Prohibition exists in the district of Rohtak only. i 

Rajasthan—Prohibition is in force in the Abu taluk in the district of 
Sirohi. 

Assam—Total prohibition of opium is in force throughout the State. 
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Total prohibition of liquor is also in force in the districts of Kamrup 
and Nowgong and Goalpara. Consumption of ganja and bhang has been 
prohibited throughout the State from 1959. 


Andaman and Nicobar Islands—Sale and import of liquor is prohibited. 
Tripura—Excise shops are closed for one day in a week and selling 
hours have been reduced. The sale of ganja through Government agencies 
has been withdrawn from April, 1959. 3 
s Gujarat—There is a complete prohibition in the whole of Gujarat 
tate. 

Kerala—Complete prohibition is in force in the whole of Kozhikode, 
Palghat, Cannanore and Trivandrum districts and also in five taluks in 
Quilon, Trichur districts and Fort Cochin area of Ernakulam district 
covering 58 p.c. of the area and 56 p.c. of the population of the State. 
All opium and ganja shops in the State have been closed. 

Madhya Pradesh—Prohibition has been in force in the districts of 
Sagar, Damoh, Narsinhapur, Hosangabad, Khandwa and Vidisha districts 
and portions of Bilaspur, Raipur and Drug districts. A system of permit 
has been introduced in one tahsil of the Jabalpur and Betul districts. 

Himachal Pradesh—There is total prohibition in the Bilaspur district 
and sub-divisions of Mahasu, Mandi and Chamba districts. 

Manipur—Issue of licences for local distillation of country liquor has 
been discontinued since 1958 and special permits are issued to individual 
tribals for local distillation of liquor on festive and religious occasions. 

PROHIBITION ENQUIRY COMMITTEE'S REPORT— Prohibition 
Enquiry Committee appointed by the Planning Commission in 1954 issued 
their report on October 25, 1955 and made the following recommendations 
amongst others— 

1. The prohibition should become law throughout India by April 1, 
1958. 

2. A Central Committee should be constituted to review the progress 
of prohibition. 

The report was approved by the National Development Council in 
1956. By a resolution, Lok Sabha on March 31, 1956 affirmed that pro- 
hibition be regarded an integral part of the Second Plan and recommend- 
ed the formation of a programme for nationwide prohibition speedily and 
effectively. 


Programme & Policy— The programme formulated by the Plan- 
ning Commission in this respect is as follows—(1) Each State is left to 
fix a target date and to formulate its policy in accordance with local con- 
dition and circumstances ; (2) in determining the country’s prohibition 
policy, enforcement measures, public opinion and provision for alternative 
recreations should be the decisive factor. The Commission, however, Te- 
commended the adoption of discontinuance of advertisements and other 
inducements, stoppage of drinking in public premises, setting up of tech- 
nical committees to draw up phased programmes, etc. etc. 

SCRAPING OF PROHIBITION— There has been persistent demand 
for scraping of prohibition from many quarters in the beginning of Sino- 
Indian war; the demand became very vocal, as the country was lossing 


heavily by way of excise duties and the cost of enforcing prohibition 
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throughout the country was enormous. Uttar Pradesh Government with- 
out any Central directive on the subject lifted prohibition from the eleven 
districts of Kanpur, Unao, Fatehpur, Rae Bareili, Pratapgarh, Jaunpur, 
Sultanpur, Farrukabad, Manipur, Etah and Budaun along with three places 
of pilgrimage. 

It is also worth mentioning that not a single State has taken advan- 
tage of the Centre’s offer to make good half the loss of revenue on account 
of the introduction or extention of prohibition. The authorities in the 
States have stuck to their demand that the entire loss should be met by 
the Central Government, 


TRANSPORT AND 
COMMUNICATIONS 


The Department of Transport in the Ministry of Transport and 
Communications continues to be responsible for the administration of 
the following subjects—co-ordination of different means of transport in- 
cluding Railways, Road Transport ; Major and Minor Ports, Shipping and 
Shipyards ; Light houses and Light ships ; Inland Water Transport ; Road 
Development including National Highways; Central Road Fund and 
Tourism. 

For the sake of administrative convenience, the Department of Trans- 
port functions as the Transport Wing, the Roads Wing and the Depart- 
ment of Tourism. Roads wing deals with Road Development including 
National Highways, roads in Union Territories and the Central Road 
Fund. The Department of Tourism is vested with the responsibility of 
development and promotion of foreign as well as home tourism and the 
administration of tourist offices in India and abroad. 

There is a Minister-in-charge of the Department. He is assisted by 
Minister of Shipping and Deputy Minister. The Secretariat is headed 
by a Secretary who is in overall charge of the Department. An Additional 
Secretary who is also the Director-General of Shipping is in charge of 
shipping and” ship-trusting. The consulting Engineer (Road Develop- 
ment) is in charge of the Roads Wing and the Director-General of Tourism 
is in charge of the Department of Tourism, 

In order to accelerate the economic development of the North and 
North-Eastern Border in Assam, Border Roads Development Board was 
constituted in March, 1960 with the Prime Minister as chairman. The 
Board is responsible for laying down the policy in respect of border com- 
munications. A technical organisation has also been created with the 
Director General of Border Roads as its head. 

* 


1. ROADS 


ROAD PROBLEM IN INDIA— The importance of roads and the 
facilities of transportation in a vast country like India can scarcely be 
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exaggerated. Well-kept and well-constructed roads are essential for 
country’s progress. The roads have also a vital role to play in the 
defence of India. The effectiveness of defence depends on the ability of 
our armed forces to concentrate at any threatened point within the . 
shortest possible time. India’s deficiency in the matter of roads has con- 
tributed very largely to her agricultural, commercial and industrial back- 
wardness today. The most serious defect is the lack of proper and 
adequate road communication between villages and markets. Another 
aspect of inadequacy of our road system is that it is unbalanced, The 
trunk roads are, for example, relatively more highly developed than the 
district and village roads. Most of the rural roads are fair-weather roads. 
When monsoon arrives they are turned into mud and pools of dirty water 
and are rendered unusable. 


SHORT HISTORY OF ROAD PROGRESS—The present road system 
is a superstructure raised on the old Mughal and other roads. Its deve- 
lopment began more than one hundred years ago, But the Government's 
entire energy being dirceted towards the opening of railways, roads were 
regarded as of local importance, a fit subject for devolution. The 
culmination of the lack of interest was reached in the Government of 
India Act of 1919 which transferred the subject to the provinces. The 
Central Government ceased to concern itself with road development 
except the roads of military importance and certain arterial roads in 
Indian States. 

But the circumstances changed after the World War I. Motor tran- 
sport began to come in the forefront and it became a common feature 
on the principal roads throughout the country. The result was that the 
road expansion could not keep pace with the increase of motor traffic and 
the existing roads began to deteriorate. A resolution was carried in the 
Council of State in 1927 for the improvement of the road system with the 
result that a committee of both the chambers of the Central Legislature 
was set up under the chairmanship of Dr. M. R. Jayakar to investigate 
and report. The Jayakar Committee in 1928 reported that road develop. 
ment was passing beyond the capacity of Provincial Governments and local 
bodies, that it was becoming a matter of national importance, and it 
might be a proper charge of Central revenues. The Committee recom- 
mended that the Centre should assist co-ordinated development by making 
annual block grants to provinces from out of a Central Road Fund built 
up by a petrol tax surcharge of two annas per gallon. The Jayakar Com- 
mittee also recommended the setting up of (i) separate Road Develop- 
ment Committee in the Central Government, (ii) a Transport Advisory 
Committee consisting of the representatives from the Central Government 
and States. (iii) a Central Organisation of Information and Research. 
A Central Road Organisation was set up in 1930 and a Transport Advi‘ 
sory Council in 1935. 

After this, the Indian Road Congress was largely instrumental in pro- 
ducing an integrated road plan for the whole of India knowh as ‘Nagpur 
Plan’. It visualised an integrated development of roads for the whole 
country. 

ROAD ADMINISTRATION— Road Development is shared by the 
Centre and the States, the former being responsible for the National High- 
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ways and certain selected roads of strategic or other importance and the 
States for their own State roads and for village roads. A Central Road 
Fund was created in 1929 from the proceeds of a surcharge on petrol tax. 
Out of this fund, block grants were made to the States for road-building. 
In 1947, the Central Government assumed the responsibility of the 
"National Highways." Under the Indian Constitution, national high- 
ways have become Central subjects, while other roads, namely State high- 
ways and district and village roads, are. the responsibility of the State 
Governments. 

The Department of Transport (Roads Wing) is responsible for the 
construction and development and maintenance and repairs of roads other 
than National Highways in the Union Territories. NEFA, Nagaland and 
certain roads under the charge of the Central Public Works Department 
in Sikkim, 


CENTRAL ROAD FUND— The creation of Central Road Fund 
in 1929 on the recommendation of Jayakar Committee, constitutes a mile- 
stone in the history of the road transport in India. This fund is built up 
out of an additional tax of two annas (now 2} annas) a gallon on motor 
Spirit. The Road Fund is administered by the Central Government with 
the advice of a standing committee of the Central Legislature. Part of 
the fund—one sixth—is reserved for the Central administration, research, 
intelligence and grants for undertakings of special or all India import- 
ance. The balance of the fund is allocated to the States according to the 
consumption of petrol in each administrative unit. Block grants to the 
States from the fund, are intended to augment principal allotments 
for road development. The Central Road Fund continues to provide an 
important source for financing road development and research activities. 
It now provides about 4} crores annually for the development of roads 
other than National Highways. 


NAGPUR PLAN —The Nagpur Plan, prepared in 1943, laid down 
a target of 831,000 miles of roads, made up of 123,000 miles of surfaced 
roads and 208,000 miles of unsurfaced roads for serving the needs of the 
country during the following twenty years. The broad objective of the 
Plan was that no village in a well-developed agricultural arca should be 
more than five miles from a main road and in an undeveloped area, 
twenty miles from main road. 'The table below indicates the progress 
made so far :— 


Surface Unsurfaced 

roads roads 

(miles) (miles) 
Nagpur Plan target 2 s. 123,000 2,08,000 
April 1, 1951 e + 98.000 1,51.000 
March 81, 1956 T -. 1,22,000 1.98,000 
March 81, 1961 5 ++ 1,44,000 over 2,50,000 


The Nagpur Plan targets in respect of overall road mileage have 
thus already been exceeded. 

Nagpur Plan classified roads under the following heads—National 
Highways, Provincial or State Highways, Major District Roads, Minor 
District Roads and Village Roads. National Highways are the frame- 
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work for the country’s road system. The National Highways connect capi- 
tals, ports and highways and constitute the main arteries of communica- 
tion in the country. They include roads of strategic importance. The 
State Highways are the main trunk roads of a State. District Roads con- 
nect areas of production and markets with either a highway or a railway. 
They also form the main links between headquarters of neighbouring dis- 
tricts. Minor District Roads and Village Roads mostly meet the require- 
ments of rural population; they connect villages and groups of villages 
with one another and with nearest district road or river ghat. 


PROGRESS OF ROAD DEVELOPMENT— Looking back over 
the plans since independence, the record of road development in our 
country is one of consistant progres. The following table shows the 


progress— 


1947 1951 1956 1961 
Surfaced roads (miles) An 90,630 97,567 1,13,725 1,46,513 
Unsurfaced roads (miles) ... 1,50,602 1,50,945 1,95,981 2,94,118 
Total cap 241,282 2,48,512 3,09,656 4,40,626 


NATIONAL HIGHWAYS— The Central Government under the 
National Highways Act, 1956 took the responsibility for construction and ` 
maintenance of certain roads as suitable for inclusion in the system of 
national highways. State highways, district and village roads are the 
responsibility of State Governments. On April 1, 1947 when the Centre 
took over the liability for the national highways, approximately 1600 miles 
of road and thousands of culverts and bridges (including about 150 major 
bridges) did not exist. Missing road links which accounted for 1600 miles 
have since been increased to about 1780 due to the addition of new roads 
to the national highways system, 


National Highways 


miles miles 
Andhra Pradesh -. 1,412 Kerala 5331-200. 
Assam -. 727 Madhya Pradesh .. 1,669 
Bihar «+ 1,189 Madras .. L050 
Gujarat oe 676 Maharashtra a» 1,539 
Jammu & Kashmir .. 838 Mysore .. 816 
Orissa .. — 851 Delhi Pre 44 
Punjab + 784 Himachal Pradesh .. 200 
Rajasthan .. 782 Manipur pape ILS 
Uttar Pradesh -. 1,455 Nagaland sa 69, 
West Bengal 13142972 


ROADS OTHER THAN NATIONAL HIGHWAYS— The Depart- 
ment of Transport (Roads Wing) is responsible for the construction and 
development and maintenanre and repairs of roads other than National 
Highways in Union Territories. NEFA, Nagaland and certain roads 
are under the charge of C.P.W.D. 


BORDER ROADS DEVELOPMENT BOARD— This Board was 
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formed in March 1960 to accelerate the economic development of North 
and North-Eastern border areas. The Board has taken over the overall 
responsibility for the maintenance and improvement of Pathankot Jammu 
Srinagar-Uri Road. 

INDIAN ROADS CONGRESS— The Central Government took 
steps for the creation of a semi-official body known as Indian Roads 
Congress in 1934. The membership is open to qualified engineers dealing 
with roads. The Roads Congress is designed to provide a forum for the 
regular pooling of experience and ideas on all matters of roads, to recom- 
mend standard specifications, and to provide a platform for the expression 
of professional opinion on road engineering. 

The most important contribution of Indian Roads Congress to the 
science of road engineering in India, is the “standard specifications and 
Code of Practice for Road Bridges in India,” which has been accorded 
general acceptance throughout India. 


STANDARDS, ROAD RESEARCH AND TECHNICAL ACTI- 
VITIES— The Central Designs Office of the Roads Wing deals with type 
designs for route-marking for the National Highways and for furlong and 
boundary stones, principles to be followed in the erection of advertisement 
boards on road-sides, form of recording data on bridges, scrutiny of 
designs for bridges, production of road rollers, manufacture of road- 
making machinery, etc. 

Central Road Research Institute was started at Okhla in Delhi on 
July 16, 1952 for the research on road engineering. Technical advice is 
also given to State Governments on various problems concerning road 
works. It seeks to provide cheap and durable roads to suit growing tran- 
sportation needs of a rapidly expanding economy. 


2. ROAD TRANSPORT 


ADMINISTRATION OF ROAD TRANSPORT Passenger tran- 
sport has been nationalised in- varying degrees in many States and Union 
Territories. In many of them statutory corporations have been set up for 
providing the service. There were about 18,000 vehicles being operative 
by the undertakings in the public sector at the end of the Second Plan 
period. Goods transport continues to be in the private sector. In the 
Assam and North Bengal area, however, a road transport organisation has 
been set up under Government auspices for moving essential services. 

An Inter-State Transport Commission has been set up for development, 
co-ordination and regulation of road transport services on inter-State 
routes. This Commission has succeeded in bringing about inter-State reci- 
procal agreements practically all over the country. 

* To ensure proper co-ordination between the different modes of tran- 
sportation on the one hand and the Central and State policies on the 
other, the Government of India have set up the Transport Development 
Council, the Rbad and Inland Transport Advisory Committee and the 
Central Transport Coordination Committee. 


Some Organisations—The Road and Inland Water Transport Advi- 
sory Committee was reconstituted in 1963-64. A Directorate of Transport 
Research has been organised in the Department of Transport as a distinct 
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unit to analyse and interpret the economic implications of the current 
and future development programmes. A study group composed of officials 
and non-offiials has been constituted to consider the problems relating. 
to the organisation and promotion of transport co-operatives and formu- 
lating concrete programmes for the Third Five Year Plan. A Special 
Road Transport Organisation has been set up under the department for 
supplementing Railway and inland water transport capacity in moving 
essential civil supplies to Assam. 


Motor Vehicles in India 


No. of Motor No. of Motor 
Vehicles Vehicles 

1947 5 1954 .. 8,38,820 
1948 1955 es  8,76,477 
1949 1956 ara 428,041 
1950 1957 4,47,229 
1951 1958 5,14,805 
1952 1959 vee 5,41,270 
1953 1960 .. 5,98,984 
1961 6,75,221 


The vehicles at the end of March, 1961 comprised 9,13,126 motor 
cycles, 5,293 auto-rickshaws, 31,538 jeeps, 2,59,994 private cars, 57,049 
public service vehicles, 21,979 motor cabs, 1,71,045 goods vehicles and 
37,197 miscellaneous vehicles, 


ROPEWAYS— Ropeways are used in India in areas of hilly and 
broken countries where valleys and streams abound and gradients are 
steep and where other forms of communication are primitive or non- 
existent. These conditions obtain in the foothills of the Himalayas and 
in some parts of South India. In India the use of ropeways is confined 
to the movement of materials and merchandise. The following are the 
Ropeways operating in India at present—(l) Darjeeling-Bijanbari mono- 
cable ropeway which is five miles long with one span of 6,000 ft. (2) 
Mono-cable ropeway at Kalimpong which climbs 3,400 ft. in its length. 
Both these ropeways tare regarded as extensions to railway system. (3) 
Cherra Chatak Rope-ways at Cherrapunji in Assam. (4) Annamalai Rope- 
way in South India serves tea and coffee on the 5,000 feet high plateau. 

' Apart from these several purposes, public or semi-public applications, 
ropeways transport is extensively used in the tea-planting districts. It is 
also found in coal-mining areas, mainly in Bihar and Bengal, where it 
provides a particularly economical method of transporting waste to spoil 
damps. It is used in the manufacture of cement and in the working of 
quarries, mines, sand, gravel and clay pits. Ropeways are used elsewhere 
in civil engineering for large constructions, such as masonry dams aud 
bridges. There are approximately 100 ropeways ope. iting in India today. 


3. INLAND WATERWAYS  : 
POSITION OF INLAND WATERWAYS  —From ancient times, the 


trade and commerce of northern India has been facilitated by the abun- 
dance of navigable streams. i 1 
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Inland Water Transport played an important role in India’s trans- 
port system till the middle of the nineteenth century. With the develop- 
ment of railways and roads and the withdrawal of large volumes of water 
for irrigation in the upper reaches of the river, its importance declined. 
However, in certain parts of India, e.g., U.P., Bihar, West Bengal, Assam 
and Kerala, it is recognised as an important means of transport, and on 
the East and West Coasts there are several stretches of canals where inland 
water transport plays an important role, There are at present over 5,000 
miles of navigable waterways, of which the important ones are the Ganga 
and the Brahmaputra and the Godavari, the Krishna and their canals, the 
backwaters and the canals of Kerala, the Buckingham Canal in the 
Madras and Andhra States, the West Coast Canals and the Mahanadi 
Canals in Orissa. 

To coordinate the development of water transport on the Ganga, the 
Brahmaputra and their tributaries, a body known as the Ganga-Brahma- 
putra Water Transport Board was set up in 1952 by the voluntary co- 
operation of the Central and State Governments. 

At present 1,557 miles of rivers are navigable by mechanically-pro- 
pelled vessels and 3,587 miles by large country boats. The subject “‘ship- 
ping and navigation on inland waterways as regards mechanically 
propelled vessels" is included in List III of the Seventh Schedule of the 
Constitution and the Central Government have power for concurrent legis- 
lation in this respect. Shipping and Navigation on National Waterways 
declared as such by law by Parliament are the concern of the Central 
Government. 

GANGA BRAHMAPUTRA WATER TRANSPORT BOARD— 
The need for developing inland waterways has now been realised. A 
beginning has already been made with the constitution of the Ganga 
Brahmaputra Water Transport Board in 1952 by the Government of 
India. For ensuring the co-ordinated development of Indian Water 
‘Transport in North-East India, Inter-State Corporation is necessary ; so 
the setting up of the Board was by agreement between the Central Goy- 
ernment and the Governments of U. P., Bihar, West Bengal and Assam. 
The Board's funds are derived from annual recurring contributions made 
by the participant Governments, supplemented by ad-hoc grant for capi- 
tal project made by the Central Government from time to time. 

The works of the Ganga-Brahmaputra Board consists of—(1) dredg- 
ing of important waterways (2) provisions of aids to navigation, such as, 
radio-telephone and automatic becons (3) development of inland port 
facilities at select places. The Plan also provides for the development of 
the Buckingham Canal and the West Coast Canals. 

Following forms part of the equipment by G. B. W. T. Board—(1) 
Pysher Tugs, (2) Small Tugs, (3) Sundry Launches, (4) Barges, (52) 12 in. 
cutter suction Dredger. 


* 4. CIVIL AVIATION IN INDIA 


HISTORY OF CIVIL AVIATION— Human flight began in India 
by balloon, when Mr. Joseph Lynn took off from Lalbagh Gardens, 
Bombay, in 1877 and rose to a height of 7,500 feet. By 1911, however, 
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army officers were able to make demonstration flights in a “power driven” 
aeroplane ; and in the same year the world’s first “air mail’ was flown 
from Allahabad to Naini Junction—a distance of six miles, by a French 
pilot, M. Picget. Lord Lloyd, then Governor of Bombay, organised the 
first regular Airmail Service in 1920. 

The plans of Imperial Airways for a service between England and 
India in 1920 gave Indian civil aviation a powerful stimulus. A Depart- 
ment of Civil Aviation was established to regulate international and inter- 
nal services in 1927; aerodromes were constructed, and flying clubs 
started. With the first scheduled flights between London and Karachi in 
1929, India joined other countries on the new air maps of the world. 

From 1930 to the end of World War II in 1945, Indian civil aviation 
expanded until the farthest corners of the sub-continent were linked by 
air. Foremost in this growth were Tata Airlines Ltd. and Indian 
National Airways, followed by many other private companies. The war 
also brought about tremendous advances in air travel. 

. From 1945, passenger and freight traffic steadily increased, and eleven 

companies were licensed to co-operate. But costs also rose steeply, and 
it became clear that the industry would be unable to mobilise adequate 
resources for development. Taking all this into account, a committee of 
enquiry was appointed by the Government in 1950 for putting the Indian 
civil aviation on a stable basis. The Committee reported (1) the number 
of companies should be reduced to four (2) the number of aircraft and 
superfluous staff should be reduced and rates and fares increased and fixed 
at an economical level (3) the Government should give financial assist- 
ance to companies in the form of rebate on aviation fuel and (4) non- 
scheduled operations should be allowed if they do not enter into competi- 
tion with regular air lines. 

The financial position of the companies, however, continued to 
deteriorate. So the Government came to the conclusion that all the units 
of operation should be owned by the State. 'The result was the passing 
of the Air Corporation Act, 1953 which came into force on the ?8th May, 
1953. This nationalised civil aviation in India provided for the setting 
up of two Corporations, one for foreign travel and another for domestic 
services and services to neighbouring countries. The two Corporations 
took over all existing companies. 

The main provisions of the Air Corporation Act—(1) An Air Trans- 
port Council to be established to tender advice on matters of puplic im- 
portance. (2) 4m Advisory Committee for each Corporation to be estab- 
lished for the purpose of maintaining liaison with the puplic. (3) There 
will be Labour Relations Committee for each Corporation. (4) Finally 
each Corporation is to act so far as may be on business principles. 

The two Corporations, viz., Indian Airlines Corporation and Air 
India International, came into existence on the 15th June, 1953. Each 
Corporation consists of 9 members including a Chairman, all being ap- 
pointed by the Central Government. « 

Under the Air Corporation Act, 1953, an Air Transport Council was 
also established in 1955 to advise Government on matters affecting the 
two Corporations. 

The Indian Air Lines Corporation consists of 10 Viscounts, 5 Sky- 
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masters, 5 Fokker Friendship and 54 Dakotas. It also provides services to 
the neighbouring countries: Pakistan, Burma, Ceylon, Afghanistan and 
Nepal. Air-India International has 9 Super-constellations, 5 Boeing 707 
jets and one DC-3 freighter. It carries services to 21 countries. 


ORGANISATION OF CIVIL AVIATION— The Civil Aviation 
Department is the administrative authority controling all civil avia- 
tion activities in India. It functions under the Union Minister of Transport 
and Communications. The headquarters organisation of the Departments 
is called the Directorate-General of Civil Aviation and comprises nine 
Directorates, which function like this— 

(1) Directorate of Administration (2) Directorate of Air Transport 
(3)Directorate of Training and Licensing (4) Directorate of Aeronautical 
Inspection (5) Accident Investigation Branch (6) Directorate of Research 
and Development (7) Directorate of Air Routes and Aerodromes (8) Direc- 
torate of Communication (9) Regulation and Information Directorate. 
Civil Aviation Department functions in close collaboration with Meteoro- 
logical Department of India whose services greatly help the work of the 
air transport organisation. 

TRAINING CENTRES AND FLYING CLUBS —The Government 
of India is running the Civil Aviation Training Centre at Allaha- 
bad, which trains pilots, aerodrome officers, control officers, fire 
operators, radio operators and technicians. This Training Centre at 
Allahabad comprises the following wings—(1) Flying School (2) Aerodrome 
School (3) Engineering School (4) Communication School. In addition, 
a Repair and Overhaul Organisation is also attached to it for carrying 
out repairs and overhaul of the Central aircraft. 

There are 17 subsidised flying clubs at different centres of India. There 
the three Government gliding centres at Poona, Bangalore and Allahabad 
and two subsidised gliding clubs at New Delhi and Pilani. 

AERODROMES— There are 82 aerodromes controlled and operated 
by the Civil Aviation Department. Three aerodromes of Calcutta (Dum 
Dum), Bombay (Santa Cruz), and Delhi (Palam) are international 
airports. 

Major aerodromes are—Agartala, Ahmedabad, Begumpet, Delhi 

(Safdarganj), Gauhati, Madras (St. Thomas Mount), Nagpur, Tiruchera- 
palli. There are many intermediate and minor aerodromes. 
The aerodromes at Ahmedabad, Patna, Bombay ( Santa Cruz ), Calcutta 
(Dum Dum), Delhi (Palam), Delhi (Safdarganj), Madras (St. Thomas 
Mount), Tirucherapalli, Varanasi, Jodhpur, Bhuj and Amritsar have been 
declared customs aerodromes. 

Aircraft—Upto 1962, 516 aircraft held current certificates of registration 
and 205 aircraft held current certificates of air worthiness. 

AIR TRAFFIC CONTROL— As a member of the International 
Civil Aviation Organisation, India has to meet the standards laid down 
by that organisation. So Air Traffic Control Organisation has been 
established for the maintenance of air traffic control services for inter- 
national aircraft landing and passing through the country as well as internal 
air services. The Air Traffic Control Organisation is responsible for the 
safety and control of aircraft in the air and on the ground. For this 
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purpose, the country has been divided into four regions with area control 
centres at Delhi, Calcutta, Bombay and Madras. 


AIRCRAFT MANUFACTURE— The Hindusthan Aircraft Factory 
at Bangalore which was started 17 years ago as a repair, overhaul and 
assembly depot, has now grown into an important manufacturing plant. 
The Factory founded in 1940 as a private company, came under the 
complete management of the Government of India in 1945. Today the 
factory is self-sufficient establishment with several sections. In addition 
to meeting domestic needs, it undertakes repair and ovrhaul work for 
overseas customers, such as, Saudi Arabia, Afghanistan, Iran, Ceylon, 
Burma, etc, 

An outstanding achievement of the factory is the designing and 
manufacture of a trainer aircraft, named HT-2, in 1952. This marked 
the beginning of aircraft production in India. The manufacture of the 
modern light jet fighters is the latest venture of the factory. India's first 
supersonic fighter FIF-24 successfully took to air on its proving flight at. 
Bangalore on 24th June 1961. 


PROGRESS OF CIVIL AVIATION— The Civil Aviation of India 
made considerable progress within recent years. Indian aircraft flew about 
5.41 lakh km. carrying about 11.8 lakh passengers and nearly 8,27.7 lakh 
kgs of cargo and mail on scheduled and non-scheduled services taken 
together in 1962. 

The operating fleet of Indian Air Lines Corporation consists of 13 
Viscounts, 3 Skymasters, 7 Fokker Friendships and 43 Dacotas. The 
Corporation carried 8,80,882 revenue passengers on its services and_ its 
aircraft flew a total of 3,28,038 revenue kilometres during 1961-62, The 
Air India Corporation with its fleet of 6 Boeing 707 provides services 
to 21 countries. During 1961-62 it carried 1,56,535 revenue passengers 
and its aircraft flew over 1,41,05,000 revenue kilometres. 


INDIAN METEOROLOGICAL DEPARTMENT— This department 
provides weather service to a large number of national interests, In 
addition to meterology and climatology, the scientific activities of the 
department includes geophysics and allied fields of siesmology, astrophysics, 
astronomy, atmospharic electricity and ionospheric physics. Following are 
the observations—444 surface observatories ; 216 ' hydrometeoralogical. 
observatories, 52 pilot ballon observatories ; 13 radio sonde observatories ; 
19 rawin observatories, besides other types of special observatories. 


Progress of Civil Aviation 


(Scheduled Services) 


miles flown passengers reight mails. 

(in. 000) (in 000) ^ (m 000 bs) «(in 000 Ibs.) 
1947 9,362 255 5,648 1,405 
1951 19,498 449 87,665 7,182 
1952 19,562 434 86,038 8,377 
1953 19,202 404 84,820 8,846 
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miles flown passengers freight mails 
(in 000) (in 000) .— (in 000 Ibs.) ^ (in 000 Ibs.) 
1954 19,798 432 86,415 10,673 
1955 21,267 469 98,200 11,478 
1956 23,483 559 96,231 12,686 
1957 23,496 615 85,691 13,081 
1958 24,578 696 93,640 13,608 
1959 24,742 736 73,877 15,409 
1960 26,361 855 84,230 15,029 
_ 1961 27,452 948 88,359 16,228 
Principal Airlines of the World 
7B. O. A. C. (London). Finnair ( Poland ). 
“Air France ( Paris). Iberia (Spain ). 
-Lufthansa ( Germany ). K.L.M. (Dutch ). 
Alitalia ( Italy ). Bruathens ( Oslo ). 
Quantas Empire Airways ( Australia ). S.A.S. (Sweden ). 
Air India International ( India ). Swissair (Switzerland ). 
‘Pan American World Airways (U.S.A). Pakistan ^ International Airways 
Trans World Airways ( U.S.À. ). ( Pakistan ). 
Sebina ( Brussels ). Air Ceylon ( Ceylon ). 


IMPORTANT DATES OF AVIATION 


1911—First official air mail on 18th February, 1911 flown from U.P. 
Exhibition grounds, Allahabad to Naini Junction, six miles away, 
by M. Picquet, a French pilot. 

1911—First aeroplane passenger in India was Sir Sefton Branker. 

1912—]ules Tyck and Baron de Carters gave India first public flying 
demonstration at Calcutta (Christmas Eve). 

1918—First flight from Egypt to India by Capt. Ross Smith. 

1919—First Eng.-India flight by Sqdrn.-Leader McLaren & Lt, Haley. 

1920—First Air-mail service by Govt. of India operated by R.A.F. 
between Karachi and Bombay. 

1927—Imperial Airways sent first air linér to India, January, 8. 

1927—Civil Aviation Department formed in India. 

1928—First Flying Club in India. 

1929—First regular air-mail between England and India on March 30, 1929. 

1930—First India-trained pilot with 'B Licence was Bhagat Lal. 

1932—The Tata Airlines, the first Indian Company, was established. 

1933—' The Indian National Airways was established in Delhi. 

1949—First Class internal air mail without a surcharge. were introduced 
on April, 1949. 

1953—Indian Airlines nationalised on Ist August. 

1957—1.A.C. first introduced Turbo-prop plane Viscount in India. 

1958—Indif-USSR airline opened by the Air India International. 

1960—Air-India entered jet age on April 19, when Boeing 707 went into 
service for the first time to London. 

1961—Tirst India-made supersonic fighter HF-24 took to air on the 


24th June. 


INDIAN SHIPPING 


POSITION OF INDIAN MERCANTILE MARINE— India has 
about 3,500 miles of coast-line extending international trade with the 
East and the West, a vast population to ‘feed’ and good prospects for 
industrialisation. She fully realizes the need of a powerful merchant 
navy, able to compete in speed, carrying capacity and efficiency of service 
with the best mercantile marines of other nations. 

The Shipping Policy Committee of 1947 laid down the following 


objectives for securing a tonnage of two million in the near future, (1) 


endorsed the above view. They agreed that the definition of Indian 
Shipping should be shipping owned, controlled and managed by Indian 
nationals. They also laid down the following conditions as for “Indian 
shipping companies" :—(a) The steamers should be registered at a port 
or ports of India, (b) At least 75 p.c. of the shares of the companies should 
be held by Indians in their own rights, (c) All the directors should be 
Indians, (d) Managing agents, if any, should be Indians. ^ 

Further, steps were taken to reserve the costal trade of India for 
Indian ships only and a system of statutory licensing was introduced under 
the Control of Shipping Act, 1947, to give effect to the policy on coastal 
reservation. 

Steps for the development of Indian Shipping.—The steps taken 
by the Government are detailed below :— 


(1) Reservation of coastal shipping. 
(2) Grant of loans. 
(3) Sale of ships built at the Hindustan Shipyard at the United 
Kingdom parity price. 
(4) Allotment of Government owned and/or controlled cargo. 
(5) Inclusion of clauses in trade agreements to ensure a proportion 
of cargo to Indian ships. 
(6) Establlishment of shipping services with the U.S.S.R. and 
Poland. 
(7) Sponsoring admission to International Conferences. 
(8) Establishment of State Shipping Corporation. 4 
(9) Establishment of a Directorate. 
(10) Administration of labour. 
(11) Training of personnel. 4 
SHIPPING CONTROL DEPARTMENT— The Shipping concerns 
several Ministries : Transport Production, Commerce and Industry, 
Defence, Works, Housing and Power. So Directorate-General of Shipping 
was set up in Bombay in 1949. It is the central body of the Government 
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of India, controlling the whole problem of shipping in the country. 
Semi-Government shipping corporations, maritime conventions, seamen's 
welfare, nautical surveys, licences for deep-sea navigation and light-houses 
are among the several maritime subjects which are dealt with by the 
organisation. The three principal officers of the Mercantile Marine 
Department at Bombay, Calcutta and Madras function under the jurisdic- 
tion of the Director-General. The function of the Director-General 
includes the implementation of the Government's policies with regard 
to the development of India’s merchant navy and the co-ordination of the 
activities of various ports. 


SHIPPING DEVELOPMENT FUND—Important step taken by the 
Government is the grant of loans on reasonable terms to Indian Shipping 
Companies for the acquisition of additional tonnage. Loans to the extent 
of over 24 crotes during the First Plan, about Rs. 15 crores during Second 
Plan have sanctioned to various shipping companies for the purchase of 
second-hand ships. 


MERCANTILE MARINE DEPARTMENT—For the purpose of ad- 
ministration of the Merchant Shipping laws and rules, the Indian coast- 
line is divided into three districts—Bombay Mercantile Marine District, 
Madras District and Calcutta District. The most important function of 
the Department is (1) Registration of Ship, (2) Periodical survey of sea 
worthyness,' (3) Conduct of examinations for various certificates of com- 
petency as navigating and engineer officers. 


COMMITTEES & BOARDS—(1) Consultative Committee of 
Overseas Shipping Interests— With a view to ensuring better undcr- 
standing and co-operation between the Government of India, the country’s 
export trade and the foreign shipping interests operating in India, the 
above additional committee was founded in 1955 with 7 members, 4 from 
overseas shipping conferences, 2 from Indian National Steamship-owners’ 
National Association and one from the export trade sphere. 


(2) Consultative Committee of Shipowners— With a view to 
bringing about better liaison between the Government and the Indian 
shipping industry, an advisory body called Consultative Committee of 
Shipowners has been constituted. 


(3) Shipping Co-ordination Committee— was set up in January 
1958 to canalise the transport of Government owned/controlled cargoes in 
Indian vessels. 


(4) National Shipping Board was reconstituted in 1961. It advises 
the Government on all matters relating to Indian shipping. 


(5) Central Advisory Committee for Light Houses— This is a 
“statutory body with advisory function set up under the Indian Light House 
Acts and consists both of officials and non-officials. 


(6) Censral and Regional Advisory Committees for Sailing 
Vessels— were constituted in 1960. The Central Committee advises Gov- 
ernment on important matters of all-India nature affecting the sailing vessels 
industry. There are at present four Regional Advisory Committees at 
Bombay, Jamnagar, Tuticorin and Masulipatam. 
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(7) Freight Investigation Bureau—which was set up in Jan., 1959 
to keep a constant watch over the maritime freight structure in India's over- 
sea's trades and to look into complaints about high, anomalous discrimi- 
natory freight rates and also lack of shipping facilities in respect of export 


cargoes, continue to render assistance to trade interests. 


(8) The Merchant Navy Training Board— was constituted by the 
Government of India to function as a Representative Advisory Board to 
deal with the problems relating to the co-ordination and supervision. in 
respect of the different Merchant Navy training establishments. 


(9) Seamen's Welfare— Seamen's welfare offices at Bombay, 
Calcutta and Madras in India and Sydney, Glasgow, London and Liverpool 
abroad continue to look after the interests of the seamen in all affairs. 

MERCHANT SHIPPING ACT —This Act was passed in 1958. 
The Act, among other things, provides for the first time \in the history 
of independent India, the opening of a register of Indian ‘ships. It also 
provides for the setting up of a National Shipping Board and a Shipping 
Development Fund which will be made up of loans and grants from the 
Centre and will provide finance for shipping development. The new Act 
fixes 75 per cent Indian capital and 25 per cent foreign capital if a ship 
is to be called an Indian ship and be eligible to be brought under the 
Indian Register. D 


PROGRESS OF INDIAN SHIPPING— It was officially announced 
on March $1, 1963 that Indian shipping had crossed an important mile- 
stone with the attainment of the one-million-ton mark. The actual 
tonnage on the Indian Register as on Dec. 31, 1962 was about 10,14,000 
G.R.T. as against 9,08,000 G.R.T. at the end of 1961, thus working out 
to a net increase of over one lakh G.R.T. The shipping target for the 
Third Year Plan which was originally fixed at a gross addition of about 
3.75 lakh G.R.T., has now been raised to 5.5 lakh G.R.T. without 
increasing the financial allocation. 

The share of Indian shipping operating in the India-UK continent 
trade was raised from 90.25 p.c. to 39.475 p.c. asa result of an agreement 
entered into between the Indian and British members of the Karmahom 
Conference. The Indian share will be raised by annual exaltation of 
one per cent to 48.475 p.c. by 1971. 

COASTAL SHIPPING— Our coastal trade has been reserved to 
national ships since August 1950. While all coastal cargoes are carried 
bv Indian ships, the Government also negotiated with foreign shipping 
interests and ensured for Indian Shipping à fair share of the Near ‘Trades, 
i.e, the trades with Burma, Ceylon and Pakistan. The {ndian-owned , 
tonnage (both dry cargo and tanker) employed in coastal and adjacent 
ning of December 1962 was about 3.40 lakhs GRP. 


as against 2.99 lakhs G.R.T. at the end of December 1960. 
OVERSEAS SHIPPING— It is estimated that at present only about 
10 per cent of the import and export cargoes are being handled by Indian 
ships. Though the Government has endorsed the policy of Indian ship- 
ping carrying at least 50 per cent of India’s trade in international waters, 
there are a number of hurdles which Indian shipping will have to cross for 
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arrying 50 cent. of Indian overseas trade. The hurdles are—(1) a 
larah mbari of Liner Conferences dominate these trades. Entry into 
such Conferences is not an easy matter. Indian Lines have not yet been 
admitted to membership of a number of Conferences. (2) Indian Shipping 
Companies will have to expand their tonnage on different lines where they 
do not go at present. (3) Passenger services should be opened with modern 
amenities. 


SHIPPING CORPORATION AND COMPANIES 


The setting up of Shipping Corporations in the public sector is an 
important step. The first Shipping Corporation was the Eastern Shipping 
Corporation set up in March 1960 on a State-cum-private ownership basis. 
On the 15th August, 1956, the Corporation was taken up by the Govern- 
ment. Second Shipping Corporation was the Western Shipping Corpora- 
tion set up in June, 1956 as a wholly government owned concern. 

These two Government sponsored shipping corporations known as 
Eastern Shipping Corporation and Western Shipping Corporation were 
merged in 1961 under the name of Shipping Corporation of India Ltd. 
This Corporation has an authorised capital of Rs. 35 crores. The present 
subscribed capital is Rs. 23.45 crores. 

The total earnings of the Shipping Corporation of India increased 
from Rs. 6.07 crores in 1960-61 to over Rs. 8.13 crores during 1961-62, i.e., 
about 34 p.c., the net profit being 1.07 crores, 

The Shipping Corporation of India is Operating on eight sectors— 
India East Cost/Far East, India West Coast/Far East, India/Australia, 
Madras/Singapore, Bombay/East Africa, India/U. K. Continent, India/ 
Poland and India/Black Sea. 

Mogul Line Ltd., which was a subsidiary company of the Shipping 
Corporation of India is now fully separate Govt. Company, and has a 
fleet of 4 passenger-cum-cargo ships of about 26,000 G.R.T. engaged in the 
Haj pilgrim traffic, 

Indian Companies now participating in the overseas trade, are the 
following—(1) Scindia Steam Navigation Company, owns along with its 
subsidiaries about 40 p.c. of total Indian tonnage and operates the largest 
number of ships both in the coastal and overseas trades of the country. 
The Company today owns 47 vessels, of which 22 are employed in the 
overseas trades and 25 in the coastal and also employs several chartered 
ships to meet the requirements of trade, The overseas trades covered are : 
India-U.K./continent, India-U.S.A., India U.S.S.R. (Black sea ports) and 
India-West Africa/Mediteranean. (2) Bombay Steam Navigation Co., owns 
Six passenger ships plying on the Konkan Coast. It is subsidiary to 
Scindia Company. (3) Kamal Shipping Company is also a subsidiary of 
Scifidias. (4) India Steamship Company of Calcutta is the second largest 
shipping company of India. Its fleet consists of 16 vessels. (5) Great 

^ Eastern Shipping Co., operates six ships in the tramp trades and ten in 

the coastal trade including a tanker which has been chartered to the 
Stanvac Refinery. (6) Bharat Line operates eleven ships in the coastal, 
Burma and Persian Gulf trades. (7) Malabar Steamshib Co. has two 
ships operating Persian Gulf trades. (8) New Dholera Steamship Co. 
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MERCHANT NAVY TRAINING— Side by side with the expan- 
sion of tonnage, steps have also been taken in several directions to aug- 
ment training facilities for merchant navy personnel. There are today a 
comprehensive and well-knit system of pre-sea and post-sea technical 
training for merchant navy officers and pre-sea training for merchant navy 
ratings. Altogether there are six training institutions, all of which, ex- 
cepting ‘Dufferin’, have been established after independence. 

Following are the training centres—(1) T. S. Dufferin (Pre-Sea 
Training Institution for Deck Officers). (2) Directorate of Marine 
Engineering Training and Marine Engineering College, Calcutta (Pre-Sea 
Training Institution for Marine Engineers). (3) Nautical and Engineering 
College, Bombay (Institution for Deck and Engineer Officers). 

Preliminary Course for extra Master and Extra first class Engineer's 
Certificates—AS a first step towards the ultimate objective of conducting 
examinations for ‘extra’ certificates in India, preparatory classes have 
been started. For Engineering Officers, the classes are being conducted 
in the D. M. & T. Calcutta and those for nautical officers are being held 
in the Nautical Engineering College, Bombay. 

Rating Training Establishments—Three Rating Training Estab- 
lishments, viz., Trainingship Bhadra, Calcutta; Trainingship Mekhala, 
Visakhapatnam and ‘Trainingship Navlakhi train seamen for employment 
both in the engine room and deck sides. 

Recruitment of Seamen—Seamen's Employment offices were set up at 
Bombay and Calcutta in 1954 and 1955 respectively, for regulating. the 
supply of seamen on foreign-going ships on the principle of rotation. 

Seamen's Welfare Offices have been set up at the ports of Bombay, 
Calcutta and Madras. 

National Welfare Board for seafarers was set up by the Government 
of India in 1955, inter alia, to advise the Governments on the measures, 
to be taken for promoting welfare of seamen etc. 

SHIPYARDS— Ship-building in India was first started in India by 
Scindia Steam Navigation Company in 1919. In June 1941 the foundation 
of the shipyard was laid at Visakhapatnam. The keel of the first ocean- 

ing vessel of 8,000 tonner steamship Jala Usha was laid in June 1946 
and was launched in March 1948. This Visekhapatnam shipyard was 
purchased by the Government from Scindias in March 1962. Shipyard’s 
production capacity is 4 ships of modern design per year. So far Shipyard 
has delivered 27 ocean-going ships and $ crafts in addition to a mooring 
vessel of an aggregate tonnage of 1,45,304. 

There is a great need to expand ship-repair facilities at the Indian 
ports in view of the developing merchant shipping in India. The Ship 
Repairs Gommittee appointed by the Government in 1959 stressed the 
responsibility of Port authorities in this matter and urged, among other 
things, the establishment of well-organised workships in. waterfront, provi- 
sion for suitable repair berths in protected waters, better utilization of 
the dry docks in Visakhapatnam and Cochin, 2° 

Second Shipyard—The most important development in the field of 
shipbuilding in this country has been the decision of the Government or 
India to establish a second shipbuilding yard at Cochin with an initial 
capacity to build ships totalling a G.R.T. of about 60,000 per year. 
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LIGHTHOUSES AND LIGHTSHIPS— The Department of Light- 
houses and Lightships is a self-supporting department and its accounts 
are maintained on a commercial basis. The revenue of the Department 
is derived from the light dues levied on shipping under the provisions 
of the Indian Lighthouse Act, 1927. 'The Department of Lighthouses and 
Lightships is administered in association with a Central Advisory Com- 
mittee for Lighthouses. A training centre to train young men for the 
specialised requirements of the Department was started in Calcutta in 
January, 1960. A modern and up-to-date lighthouse workshop and optical 
laboratory has been established at Calcutta. 


TOURISM IN INDIA 


TOURIST ORGANISATION IN INDIA— Since 1949, considerable 
attention has been given to the tourist development in India, which is 
an important source of foreign exchange and a promoter of international 
understanding. Following tourist offices function under the Department 
of Tourism— 

Overseas+-New York, San Francisco, London, Paris, Frankfurt, 
Melbourne, Toronto and Colombo. 

Regional—Delhi, Bombay, Calcutta and Madras. 

Sub-offices—Agra, Aurangabad, Varanasi, Bangalore, Bhopal, Cochin 
and Jaipur. ^ 

‘The Department of Tourism is under the charge of a Director-General, 
who is also ex-officio Joint Secretary to the Government of India. The 
Department has six main wings—Travel, Trade, Publicity, Planning and 
Development, International Tourist Organisations, Research and Statistics 
and Administration. The activities of the Department fall under the 
following six heads— 

(1) Relaxation of frontier formalities and removal of various travel 
barriers. 

(2) Creation and development of facilities for visitors through direct 
action or by cooperation with central and local authorities and the 
various interests comprising the tourist industry. 

(3) Publicising tourist attractions of India by means of propaganda, 
public relations etc. 

(4) Market research in respect of items pertaining to development of 
tourism. 

` (5) Contacts with international travel and tourist promotion agencies. 
at Government and non-Government levels. 

(6) Training of tourist personnel, 


TOURIST DEVELOPMENT COUNCIL—is the principal advisory 
body at the national level and is composed of ministers in the State Gov- 
crnments in charge of tourism. 6 members of Parliament, 14 members of 
the public, 8 representatives of the trade, 4 mayors, Chief Commissioner 
of Delhi, 2 State Governors, 6 Central Government officers. 
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PUBLICITY— (1) Variety of literature is brought out in the form 
of folders, guide books, inserts, city maps, etc. 
most important media of tourist publicity overseas is 


(2) One of the 


adyertising in newspa 


(3) Department 


pers, magazines and journals in America and Europe. 
of Tourism participates in various exhibitions, 


(4) Prints of tourist documentaries are supplied to Tourist offices 
overseas and to some Indian missions abroad. 


. TRAVEL TRADE— (1) The Department of Tourism continues to 
give support to travel agencies and their shikar outfitters, (2) The Depart- 
ment continues to maintain constant liaison with national carriers, viz., 


1.A.G., Air India and other 


(3) Regular liaison 


nition of Travel agencies and sh 


international airlines operating through India, 


is maintained with the Ministry of Railways, (4) Recog- 


ikar outfitters, (5) Hotel Structure Com- 


mittee formed in 1958 classified the hotels in 1963 on the lines of the inter- 
star system, (6) The Ministry of Food and Agriculture 


nationally accepted 


have started the Institute o! 
New Delhi, (7 The Department h: 


f Catering and Hotel Management at Pusa, 
as drawn up a list of certain shops 


selling articles of special interest to foreign tourists in four main cities of 
itioned buses for tourists, (9) Guide training course, 


India, (8) Air-cond 


(10) A staff training schoo) 


1 was started in New Delhi in 1960—to provide 


specialised training to the personnel of the travel and tourist industry, 
(11) The Department of Tourism provides specialised training to the per- 
sonnel of the travel and tourist industry in Staff Training School started 
under this Department in New Delhi in 1960. 


INTERNATIONAL CONTACTS— The Department of Tourism is a 
member of the following International tourist promotion organisations— 


(1) International Union of Official 
Regional Commission of South 


ciation (PATA), (4) 


American Society 


Travel Organisations, (2) IUOTO'S 
Asia (SATC), (3) Pacific Area ‘Travel Asso- 


of Travel Agents (ASTA), (5) Inter- 


national Federation of Travel Agencies. The Department of 'Tourism has 
been taking a very active interest in the work of the IUOTO and Techni- 


cal Commission set 


1956 
1957 
1958 
1959 
The earnings ol 


up by. 


Tourist Statistics 


Foreign tourists 
excluding 
Pakistanis 


65,887 
80,544 
92,202 
1,09,464 


Foreign tourists 


excluding 

Pakistanis 
1960 iss 1,23,095 
1961 HÉ 1,89,804 < 
1962 jawa 1,34,360 


© 


f the tourism by the Reserve Bank of India for 1961 
are Rs. 18.5 crores, showing a decrease of Rs. 2.1 crores over 1962. 

Number of nationals of Pakistan arriving with permission to stay for 
not more than three months during 1962 was 2,73,674. 


INDIAN POST & TELEGRAPHS 


EARLY HISTORY— The first British postal system was introduced 
in 1766 by Lord Clive, but this was used mainly for official purposes. 
During the administration of Warren Hastings, Indian posts were made 
available to the public for the first time and a regular organisation was 
set up in 1774 by Lord Dalhousie. Act 17 of 1837 is the earliest enactment, 
establishing a public service in India. The Act 17 of 1854 placed the entire 
department under a Director-General and uniform rates were fixed for all 
India. The first issue of postal stamps was made in India in Sind in 
1825. They were of three kinds—(a) design embossed on white paper 
without colour; (b) blue-embossed on white paper; (c) design embossed 
on vermillion wafers. The basis of authority of the existing postal system 
in India is Act 6 of 1898. 

The honour of laying the first experimental telegraph line from 
Calcutta to Diamond Harbour in 1839 goes to Dr. William B. O. 
Shanghnessy, professor of Calcutta Medical College. It was then the 
longest telegraph line in the world—2l miles with a 7,000 feet river- 
crossing. 

In October, 1851, the first official telegraph line was opened for traffic 
between Calcutta and Diamond Harbour. The construction of long- 
distance over-head telegraph line began in Noy. 1853 between Calcutta 
and Agra. The first telegraph message was sent over the circuit on 
March 24, 1854. Later on, this line was extended to Bombay on one 
side and to Peshawar on the other. Telegraph circuits were gradually 
extended to all parts till they reached 14,900 miles in March 1867. 


THE PRESENT POSTAL SYSTEM— The Indian Post & Tele- 
graphs Department is under the Ministry of Transport and Communi- 
cations. At the head of the Department is the Director-General of Post 
and Telegraphs, who is the Chairman of the P. & T. Board and ex-officio 
Assistant Secretary to the Government of India. The P. & T. Board 
and the Director-General, Post & Telegraphs between them exercise all 
the powers of the Ministry of Transport and Communications in adminis- 
trative matters. 'The Department is responsible for postal, telegraph, 
telephone and wireless communications. In addition, it undertakes the 
management of P.O. Savings Bank, National Savings Certificates, Postal 
Life Insurance and Broadcast Receiver Licence fees. 

Post and Telegraphs Board—The Post and Telegraphs Board was 
establshed in December 1959. The Board has not only all administrative 
powers but also powers in matters of internal finance. The Board con- 
sists of a Chairman, six members—one each for finance, posts, adminis- 
„tration, tele-communication traffic, maintenance and operations, tele- 
communication planning development and workshops, and banking and 
insurance. 


ADMINISTRATIVE UNITS—For administrative convenience, the 
country has been divided into a number of Territorial and functional 
units. There are at present 14 territorial units called P. & T. Circles, viz. 
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Andhra, Assam, Bihar, Bombay, Central, Gujarat, Kerala, Madras, Mysore, 
Orissa, Punjab, Rajasthan, Uttar Pradesh and West Bengal, three functional 
Telephone units at Bombay, Calcutta and Madras, two Tele-communication 
units, viz., Delhi and Jammu and Kashmir and one Postal functional unit 
viz. Delhi. 

This Department works as a commercial-cum-utility service and makes 
over a part of its surplus earnings as a contribution to general revenue 
the rest accrues to the credit of the Department. 


P. & T. TRAINING & RESEARCH CENTRE— The P. & T. 
Training Centre was opened at Saharanpur on April 1951 to give intensive 
practical training to the operative staff. A Postal Research Centre has 
been established for modernising the Postal Services in the country. A 
Postal Training Centre was also started at Baroda in 1962. 


INDIAN POSTAL PROGRESS is as follows— 

(1) Urban mobile post offices scheme is in operation at Nagpur, 
Madras, Delhi, Bombay and Calcutta. 

(2) An inland night air mail service links up the principal cities of 
India, namely, Bombay, Calcutta, Madras, Delhi and Nagpur. Under the 
all-up scheme, inland letters, letter cards, post cards and money orders 
are normally carried by air without any air surcharge. 

(8) Air Mail and Parcel Service with foreign countries. 

(4) Facilities are available at most post offices for depositing savings. 

(5) Postal Life Insurance business is conducted by post offices for 
postal people. 

TELEGRAPH SERVICE— The telegraph service in India celebrated 
its centenary in November, 1958. 

Indian telegraph is the oldest Government-owned public utility in 
the world. The number of telegraph offices (including licensed offices) in 
1961-62 was 11,896. 

The Telegraph Service in Hindi and other Indian languages—was 
introduced in 1949. This facility is now available in about 2,000 offices 
in the country. Telegrams can be sent in any Indian language, provided 
they are written in Devnagri script. 

Printogram Service—was introduced on ist March, 1956, which is 
designed to provide a direct teleprinter service between the subscriber and 
the telegraph office. Flash message, was introduced in April, 1947 for 
the Press, These telegrams receive a higher priority. 

Another class of telegram, known as Human Life telegram, also 
receives priority in transmission over all express telegrams in the case of 
accidents, serious illness or death of a person. 

Photo telegrams are accepted for the U.K., U.S.A., Canada, Egypt, 
Australia, South Africa, Finland, Sweden, Belgium, Denmark, Greece, 
Germany, Italy, Portugal, Switzerland, San Francisco, Norway, China, 
Japan, U.S.S.R. and France at special rates. 

Telegrams to follow has been introduced in the case of foreign tele- 
grams, which enables the-sender, who is not quite sure about the exact 
place at which the addressee will be found, to give various addresses at 
which the addressee will be found, also to give various addressess at which 
the telegram is to be successively presented. 
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De Luxe telegram has been re-introduced in foreign countries. 

Phonogram Service—By the introduction of this service, messages are 
booked through telephones and telegrams are dictated to the addressees 
over telephones. 


Telex Service—National Telex Service was inaugurated on June 24, 
1963. This is the latest facility for speeding up communication within 
the country : Telex is the short name for teleprinter exchanges. Tele- 
puris are machines by which telegraphic messages are sent in a typed 
orm making use of the telephone exchange system. With the help of 
the Telex typed messages can be sent and received directly without inter- 
mediates or delays from one subscriber to another in any part of the 
country or even abroad. The subscribers are generally newspapers, business 
houses or government offices. The new National Telex Service links 
Bombay, Delhi, Madras and Calcutta. 


TELEPHONES— Only five years after the invention of telephone 
by Bell in 1876, India had a 50-line telephone exchange in Calcutta in 
1881. Though India was almost one of the first countries in the world 
to have a telephone exchange, Calcutta was the first place to have it. 
Calcutta has the largest number of telephones in any single city in India. 
The first automatic telephone was installed in India at Simla with 700 
lines in 1913. To facilitate telephone expansion, “own your telephone" 
scheme was introduced in 1949. Under this scheme, a sum of Rs. 2,500 
in Bombay and Calcutta and Rs. 2,000 in other places is realised in advance 
from the subscriber for a telephone connection for 20 years. The main- 
tenance charge is Rs. 2 per month. Own your Exchange scheme was 
introduced in 1949. Under this scheme, the Department undertakes to 
open a 50-line exchange if institutions, firms or individuals advance a loan 
of Rs. 50,000 at 2% per cent interest per annum. This loan is repayable 
after 20 years. Under the Message rate system a subscriber pays for every 
additional call over a prescribed free number of calls every quarter, plus 
a fixed quarterly rent. Under ship to shore service the subscribers can 
have telephonic contact with ships at sea within 500 miles of the respective 
exchanges. 

Tele-communication Research Centre—A research organisation was 
set up in 1955-56, which has undertaken a number of works and has started 
functioning with a small staff. 

Telephone Industry—The Indian Telephone Industries. (Private) Ltd., 
Bangalore, owned jointly by the Government of India, Government of 
Mysore and the Automatic Telephone and Electric Company Ltd. of 
England, manufacture telephones, automatic telephone lines and various 
types of carrier equipment. 

*  wIRELESS— India has a wireless communication system, which 
serves several useful purposes. Wireless stations maintain contact between 
fixed points as a stand-by to telegraph system, in cae of break-down of 
the latter, tations at coastal places maintain contact with ships at sea 
and also aircraft flying over the sea. Such stations have been established 
at Bombay. Calcutta, Madras and also at some minor ports. Meterio- 
logical stations exchange weather data with ships and also with other 
countries. Three Wireless Divisions with headquarters at New Delhi, 
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Poona and Calcutta are entrusted with the higher technical maintenance 
of wireless stations, besides execution of projects for the development of 
the wireless network. 

The three Wireless Divisions work under the direct control of the 
Wireless Section of the Post and Telegraphs Directorate and are responsible 
for the periodical overhaul and higher technical maintenance of the 
transmitters, receivers, radio telephone terminals and the radio teleprinter 
receiving assemblies, 

There are five wireless monitoring stations in the Department at 
Calcutta, New Delhi, Bombay, Jabalpur and Bangalore, 


OVERSEAS COMMUNICATIONS— The Overseas Communications 
Service which was nationalised in 1947, is responsible for the working of 
radio-telegraph, radio-telephone and radio-photo services between India 
and other countries, "These services have four gateway centres at Bombay, 
Calcutta, Delhi and Madras. The first foreign electrical communication 
between India and other countries was established by an undersea cable 
connecting Bombay with London. It now functions under a Director- 
General with two main branches (Traffic and Engjneering) and four 
gateway centres at Bombay, Calcutta, Delhi and Madras. 

(5) Other services, such as news transmissions on behalf of the 
Government and leased circuits, have been made available to 12 of the 
leading airline companies and other parties in India. 

The Overseas Communications Service is a separate department 
headed by a Director-General ; Overseas Communications Service is under 
the Ministry of. Communication: 

Its functions are: provision, operation and development of all 
facilities for communications between India and outside world. 

Following classes of services are carried on by the Overseas Communi- 
cations Service— 

(1) Radio Photo Service. 

(2) Radio Telegraph service. 

(3) Radio-telephone service. 

(4) International Telax Service. This service enables the subscribers 
to exchange telegrams on teleprinter machines direct with subscribers of 
other countries. 

(5) Press news cast service. 

(6) Submarine Cable Telegraph service. 

(7) Wireless monitoring service at Bangalore, Bombay, Calcutta, Delhi 
and Tabalpur. 

(8) Inland photo-telegram service was inaugurated for the first time 
between Bombay and Delhi on January 26, 1955. 
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POSTAL TRAFFIC & REVENUE 


No. of Postal articles Postal revenue 

Tolal (in crores) (iif crores of Rs.) 
1951 "S A 227.0 21.04 
1955-56 2 ve 229.7 29.43 
1960-61 EN eis 402.9 40.78 
1961-62 5 oh 431.2 45.62 
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No. of post offices .. 82,2223 No. of insured articles 
Kilometres of surface mail (lakhs) f 43.8 
routes ie .. 5,47,931 No. of Money orders 
Kilometres of air mail (crores) 8.1 
routes was we 47,159 Postal revenues (crores 
No. of postal articles OF Rs) as A 45.62 
handled (crores) Sa 431.2 
TELEPHONE STATISTICS, 1961-62 
No. of Telephones .. 5,21,000 No. of Trunk calls (lakhs) 3,65 
No. of Telephone Ex- Telephone revenue (crores 
changes see eh 8,805 of Rs.) de ses 31.1 
TELEGRAPH STATISTICS, 1961-62 
Number of  gelegrams Kilometre of overhead 
(lakhs) E An 4,03 wires id .. 17,98,056 


Revenue (crores of Rs.) 8,98 No. of telegraph offices 11,896 
POSTAL STATISTICS 


No. of Post No. of Tele- No. of Tele- 

offices graph offices phones 
1955-56 ues, 55,042 9,893 2,78,000 
1956-57 wan |, 58,871 10,052 53,09,000 
1957-58 . 61,846 10,266 3,935,000 
1958-59 -. 164,998 10,746 3,78,000 
1959-60 E 70,713 11,109 4,24,000 
1960-61 nes 76,562 11,229 4,81,000 
1961-62 on 82,223 11,896 5,21,000 


POSTAL LANDMARKS 
1825—Ist. Indian postage stamp India basis issued on 1st October. 
issued at Karachi for Sind only. 1865—First telegraph line open- 
1830—First overland post bet- ed between England and India, 27 
ween England & India established January, 1865. 
when steamer ‘Hugh Lindsay’ made 1870—G. P. O. Calcutta was 


the first voyage from Bombay to opened. 
1871—V. P. system established. 


Suez. 

3 1840—P. & O. obtained charter 1877—V. P. system started. 
for mails between London and 1880—M. O. system introduced. 
Suez en rofie to India. 1885 Postal Savings Bank 


1851—First Govt. Telegraph line started. 
opened between Calcutta and 1888—M. O. system started. 
Diamond Harbour. 1911—First official Air Mail 
1854—lst. postage stamp on all flight on 18th Feb., when letters 
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were flown from Allahabad to Naini 
Junction. 

1929—U. K. India Air Mail 
Service started, 4th April, 1999. 

1931—New Delhi inauguration 
commemoration stamp issued. 

1935—Silver Jubilee of King 
George VI stamp first issued. 

1942—Airgraph Service started, 
February 2, 1942. 

1943—Photo Telegram Service 
introduced, 

1946—Two Pice Post Card re- 


1947—Overseas Telecommunica- 
tions Service, nationalised Jan. 1, 
1947. 

1949— Telegraph transmission in 
Devnagri script introduced in Jan., 
1949. 

1954—Indian Postage Stamp 
Centenary on lst October and In- 
ternational Postal-cum-Philatelic 
Exhibition. 

1957—Postage Stamps and post- 
age stationery in decimal coinage 
introduced on Ist April, 1957. 


introduced on Ist July. 


PRESS & PUBLICATIONS 


BEGINNING OF INDIAN PRESS— The Indian journalism had its 
first beginning when James Augustus Hickey started his Bengal Gazette on 
January 29, 1780 at Serampore near Calcutta. At that time, newspapers 
were started mostly for the benefit of the British in India. Hickey’s ven- 
ture was followed by a number of others in quick succession, The most 
significant of these was the John Bull in the East in 1821, which was sub- 
sequently changed into the Englishman. 

The development of the Indian Press, was conditioned by the political 
stimulus that gave rise to it but it had been one long history of trials 
and tribulations. Indian Press had to struggle against several statutory dis- 
abilities. The conflict, which began with the notorious Vernacular Press 
Act, 1878, continued unabated. Other more drastic measures followed, 
such as Newspapers Incitement to Indian States Act of 1922, Official Secrets 
Act of 1923, Indian Press (Emergency Powers) Act of 1931, Foreign Regu- 
lations Act of 1932, Indian States (Protection) Act of 1934, etc., etc. 

During the second World War, when the relations between the British 
Government and the Press wese considerably strained, a ‘gentlemen’s agree- 
ment was concluded between the Government and the Press with the 
result, Press Advisory Committee came into being at the Centre and in 
many provinces. This gave the Press a consultative status. ow 

With the attainment of freedom, a new era of public responsibility 
dawned upon the Indian Press, The disappearance of the antagonism , 
between the people and the rulers opened a new chapter«in the relation- 
ship between the Government and the Press. S 

In March, 1947, Government appointed a Press Laws Enquiry Com- 
mittee to enquire into the Press laws and recommend necessary changes. 
The Committee's recommendations on May, 1946 were among others, repeal 
of certain obnoxous press laws and the modifications of the others. At 
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the same time, the Committee recommended that State Governments should 
make the widest possible use of the Press consultative machinery and avoid 
any action against newspapers except after consultation with the Local 
Press Advisory Committee. 

FREEDOM OF THE PRESS— Unlike American and some other 
Constitutions in which freedom of the Press is mentioned as one of the 
fundamental freedoms, the Indian Constitution does not specifically men- 
tion freedom of the Press; the Fundamental Rights clause of the Indian 
Constitution treats freedom of the Press as an aspect of the larger “‘free- 
dom of expression.'" 

Article 19 (1) of the Constitution guarantees “the right to freedom of 
speech and expression to all citizens." This freedom has been interpreted 
by the courts to include freedom of the press under the Constitution (First 
Amendment) Act of 1951, Parliament can pass legislation reasonably res- 
tricting this right “in the interest of the security of the State, friendly 
relaions with foreign States, public order, decency or morality or in rela- 
tion to contempt of court, defamation or incitement to offence." The 
words “reasonable restriction” make such legislation justifiable. 


PRESS LAWS— Prize Competition Act, 1956 prohibiting the run- 
ning of cross-word competitions in which prizes for more than 1,000 are 
offered. The promoters of the competition offering prizes upto Rs. 1,000 
is required to take out licences and also keep regular accounts for showing 
them to the licensing authority. The Press and Registration of Books Act 
of 1817 as amended by Act of 1955 regulates printing presses and news- 
papers of India, preservation of copies of books and newspapers printed 
in India and the registration of such books and newspapers and provides 
for appointment of a Press Registrar of newspapers. The Registrar of 
Newspapers was appointed on July 1, 1956 in New Delhi. The Press 
Registrar is authorised to issue certificates of registration to newspapers. 

There are four Central laws relating to the press, namely, (1) Press 
and Registration of Books Act, 1867 as amended in 1955. It regulates 
printing presses and newspapers in India, preservation of copies of books 
and newspapers printed in India and the registration of such books and 
newspapers and provides for appointments of a Press Registrar of news- 
papers. The Press Registrar is authorised to issue certificates of registra- 
tion to newspaper, (2) Working Journalists (Conditions of Service) and 
Miscellaneous Provisions Act, 1955, (3) The Working Journalists Act was 
amended in 1962 to provide for payment of gratuity to a working journa- 
list if he voluntarily resigns on any grounds whatsoever after a total 
service of 10 years and also on ground of conscience if the total service is 
not less than three years. It also provides for the setting up of Wage 
Yoards for journalists from time to time. 

The Delivery of Books and Newspapers (Public Libraries) Act 27 of 
1954 makes it obligatory for the publisher of every newspaper, to supply 
free of charge a copy of each issue of such newspaper to each of such 
public libraries as may be notified by the Central Government. The Par- 
liamentary Proceedings (Protection of Publication) Act 24 of 1956 provides 
that no person shall be liable to any proceedings, civil or criminal, in res- 
pect of publication in a newspaper or by means of wireless telegraphy, of 
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a substantially true report of any proceedings of either House of Parliament, 
unless the publication is proved to have been made with malice. The 
Drugs and Magic Remedies (Objectionable Advertisements) Act 21 of 1954 
provides to control the advertisement of drugs in certain cases, to prohibit 
the advertisement for certain purposes of remedies alleged to possess magic 
qualities and the matters connected with them. The Copyright Act 14 
of 1957 amends and consolidates the laws relating to copyright in India, 


Young Persons (Harmful Publications) Act, 1956 and Criminal Law 
Amendment Act, 1961 have been passed. The first Act makes production, 
sale, circulation, etc. of such publications in the country a cognizable 
offence punishable. The Criminal Law Amendment Act of 1962 was passed 
to stop recent developments adjoining the borders of India which affect the 
security of the country and its frontiers. 

DEFINITION OF A NEWSPAPER— There is a conflict as to the 
definition of ‘newspaper’ according to the Indian Post Office Act, and the 
Press and Registration of Books Act. The Press and Registration of Books 
Act says, "Newspaper means any printed periodical work containing pub. 
lic news or comments on public news", whereas according to the Indian 
Post Office Act every publication, consisting wholly or in great part of 
political or other news or of articles relating thereto or to other current 
topics with or without advertisements, shall be deemed a newspaper sub- 
ject to the following conditions, namely—(a) that it is published in num: 
bers at intervals of not more than 31 days, (b) that it has a bona fide list 
of subscribers. 

In view of these conflicting opinions, a concessional postal rate has 
been introduced for periodicals which do not strictly conform to the defi. 
nition of ‘newspaper’ of the Indian Post Post Office Act. Under the new 
notification, all periodicals under valid declaration which do not come 
within the definition of ‘newspaper’ of the Post Office Act, are now trans, 
mitted by the Post Offices at the rate of 8 nP. upto 10 tolas and 3 nP. for 
every additional 5 tolas, subject to the condition that the periodical, is 
registered with the Registrar of Newspapers and bears in print in any 
convenient place, either on the first or last page thereof, the superscrip- 
tion ‘Registered with the Registrar of Newspapers for India under No—.” 


CHAINS, GROUPS AND MULTIPLE UNITS OF NEWSPAPERS— 
The Registrar of Newspapers in India has divided the newspapers of 
above three classes as follows— 

Chains—more than one newspaper under common ownership from 
more than one centre. 

Groups—more than one newspaper under common ownership from 
the same centre. 

Multiple Units—more than one newspaper of the same title, language, 
and periodicity under common ownership. 


PATTERN OF STUDY— For the classification of newspapers, 
periodicals, etc., the definition of UNESCO has been aceepted which 
broadly divides newspapers into two categories, namely, General Interest 
Newspapers and Periodicals. ‘General Interest Newspapers’ is defined as 
any publication put on sale to the general public, which serves as an 
initial source of written mews of current events in the field of public 
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affairs, politics, Government, etc. The term ‘initial source’ is used in 
order to exclude periodicals, such as weekly news magazines’. 

UNESCO also defines ‘periodical’ other than a general interest news- 
paper as a publication which appears under the same title at regular 
intervals but more than once a year and whose contents vary widely rang- 
ing from information of a general nature to trade, technical and profes- 
sional subjects. UNESCO definition covers all periodicals published 
weekly or at longer intervals except annuals. 

Newspaper Categories—For the sake of classification, Government of 
India have divided the papers into A and B categories. B category in 
cludes market bulletins, commercial circulars, magazines of educational 
institutions, house magazines and publicity journals, serialised fiction, 
eed on astrology and miscellaneous, including racing calendars, price 
ists, law reports, etc, 


INDIAN NEWS AGENCIES 


(1) The Press Trust of India, Bombay I—is the only all-India news 
Agency. It was established in 1949. It took over the business of the 
Associated Press of India started by Mr. K. C. Roy and which is a sub- 
sidiary of Reuter, the British-controlled international news agency. 

Membership of P, T. I. is restricted to the owner or owners of news- 
papers regularly published in India and subscribing to any one of the 
news services run by the Agency. 

Near and Far East News (Asia) was started on April 31, 1952. 
NAFEN issues news bulletins in English and in almost all Indian lan- 
guages from its four centres. 

Hindusthan Samachar, New Delhi—is a multi-lingual news agency. 

Indian News and Feature Alliance, New Delhi, was founded to syndi- 
cate specialised news and feature articles. 

Indian Press Agency, New Delhi—is essentially a special correspondent 
service, started in February 1957. 

Eastern India News Agency, Calcutta —was started in 1960. It specia- 
lises in news from Eastern and North-Eastern India. 

Foreign Agencics—The Foreign News Agencies comprise—Reuters, 
Associated Press of America, Agence France Pressee, Tass News Agency, 
Central News Agency, International News Service of United States, United 
Press of America and others. Some Foreign News Agencies supply world 
news to Indian papers/and send Indian news to their clients abroad. In 
addition to these, there are Press correspondents for individual papers. 


INDIAN NEWSPAPER ASSOCIATIONS 


(1) Indian and Eastern Newspaper Society, started in February 1939. 
Rafi Marg, New Delhi I. IENS is an association of newspaper publishers 
and proprietors. It is a central organisation primarily of the press of 
India and also of any other press publications in Asia which desires to 
associate theraselves with the Society. Society’s main object is to promote 
and safeguard the newspaper publishing interests of members and to take 
suitable steps in respect of such business as is effected by the action of 
Legislatures, Government, law courts, municipal and local bodies, etc. 

.Q) All-India Newspaper Editors’ Conference was started in 1940, 
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New Delhi, It is a voluntary organisation of editors of Indian newspapers 
and periodicals. Its main objects are to preserve the high traditions and 
standard of journalism, to safeguard fair comments and to secure all 
facilities and privileges to the press for the discharge of its responsibilities. 

(8) Indian Language Newspapers Association, Janmabhumi Bhavan, 
Fort Bombay 1, (established in 1941). Its main objects are to promote 
and safeguard the business interest of members and encourage friendship 
and co-operation among them. Membership must be a newspaper or 
periodicals published in an Indian language. 

(4) Indian Federation of Working Journalists, New Delhi—The 
Federation's principal object is to defend the rights and interests of work- 
ing journalists and promote their status professionally. 

(5) Press Institute of India—has been set up by the Indian Press 
helping to set up a professional institute to train Indian journalists to an 
awareness of their high responsibilities. It is affiliated to the International 
Press Institute, Zurich. The management is in three tiers, Board of 
Trustees, Board of Management and Secretariat. 


INFORMATION AND PUBLICITY OF THE CENTRAL AND 
STATE GOVERNMENTS—The Indian Government Publicity work is 
carried on chiefly through the Ministry of Information and Broadcasting. 
The Ministry is responsible for the following functions—(1) All India 
Radio, (2) Press Information Bureau, (3) Directorate of Advertising and 
Visual Publicity, (4) Publications Division, (5) Films Division, (6) Research 
and Reference Division, (7) Registrar of Newspapers for India, (8) Five- 
Year Plan Publicity, (9) Song and Drama Division. 

There is not only Press Information Bureau under the Information 
Officers, or Press Attaches attached to Indian Embassies and consular 
establishments abroad and Public Relations Officers for Railways and 
other governmental agencies, but there are also Information Ministers in 
the States controlling information departments under the Directors of 
Publicity. 

Press Consultative Committee— By a resolution dated Sept. 22, 
1962, a Press Consultative Committee was set up to bring about closer 
liaison between the Government and the Press on matters of common 
interest. The functions of the Committee are to advise the Government 
on all matters relating to the Press which are referred to it and also to 
discuss such general issues pertaining to the Press as are given notice of 
by the members. 


Press Information Bureau—serves Indian Press and correspondents 
of foreign Press stationed in India with news material and photographs 
concerning the activities of the Government of India. The Bureau acts as 
a link between the Government and the public through the Press, inform- 
ing the public about Government activities and policies and keeping the 
Government in touch with the main trends of public opinion as: reflected 
in the Press. The Bureau's services are available in 13 languages. To 
serve newspapers in all parts of the country, the Bureau has a network 
of regional offices. 

In addition to daily news releases, the Bureau provides featured 
articles, background material and reference and record materials in the 
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form of texts of communiques, policy statements, printed reports, etc. The 
Bureau also arranges Press Conferences for Ministers and high officials 
to explain to the Press the scope and purpose of important Government 
decisions or policy statements. ‘The Bureau runs a Press clipping service 
and Press review and analysis service in order to keep the various Minis- 
tries informed about press and public reactions to Government policies. 
On the pictorial side, the Bureau supplies news and featured photographs 
to dailies and periodicals and foreign ports. There is also a plastic 
ebonoid service for smaller newspapers and periodicals. 
"The Bureau has 20 regional offices to serve regional language Press. 


Publication Division—is responsible for the preparation, produc- 
tion and sale of various kinds of books, pamphlets, pictorial albums and 
journals which provide the general public in India and abroad with 
information about the country and its culture, the activities of the Central 
Government, 5-Year Plans. This publicity is undertaken in English, 
Hindi and in regional languages and publishes literature for National 
Book Trust, Central Social Welfare Board and Institutes, some of the 
publications of Sahitya Akademi, National Museum, Lalit Kala Akademi 
and All India Handicrafts Board. The Division brings out 17 journals, 
4 fortnightlies, 11 monthlies and 2 bi-monthlies. 


Directorate of Advertising and Visual Publicity— functions as the 
central organisation of the Government of India for the projection of the 
activities of the State to the people through advertising and visual media 
of mass communications. The Directorate uses display and classified 
advertisements in the Press, printed publicity in the form of brochures, 
booklets, folders, maps, charts, picture ostcards and calendars, etc. 

It has the following media—(1) Display advertisements, (2) Classified 
advertisements, (3) Printed publicity, (4) Outdoor publicity, (5) Exhibi- 
tions, (7) Distribution branch. 

Directorate of Field Publicity— The Field Publicity Organisation 
was established in 1953 to publicize national planning and development 
through its mobile units. Its activities are directed in publishing the 
Plans among the people and creating the necessary enthusiasm for their 
successful fulfilment. Field publicity mobile units are the chief means 
of this kind of publicity campaign, which arranges film shows, public 
meetings, seminars, discussion groups, etc. The Division of Field Publi- 
city carries on its activtties through 14 Regional offices and 76 field units, 


. Song and Drama Division— The Division is responsible for carry- 
ing message of the Five Year Plan to the masses through different enter- 
tainment media, such as, drama, dance-drama, ballet, folk-play, music 
concert, mushaira, folk-dance, etc. 


. Research and Reference Division — The main function of this 
Division is to furnish reference material and background notes for publicity 
purposes to the Ministry of Information and Broadcasting and the various 
media units under it. So the functions can be classified like these—(1) to 
undertake basic research on matters of publicity, (2) to build up an 
indexed reference compendium of current events, (3) to compile a Year 
Book to give a comprehensive picture of the activities of the Central and 
State Governments. 


—— 
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The main works of the Division are—(1) Production of India—'A 
Reference Annual’, (2) Background to the News—a_ bi-weekly service 
which embodies background, references to selected news items of 
current and lasting interest. (3) Indexing and Documentation of 
news items, national and international, (4) Library—Division is building 
up a reference library, (5) Story of the Media of Mass Communications— 
significant trends in the field of mass communication continues to be a 
subject of story, (6) Evaluation of Five-Year Plan Publicity. 

Films Division— The Films Division is responsible for the produc- 
tion and distribution of documentary films, cartoons and news-reels, Films 
Division has it headquarters at 91, Welkessyar Road, Bombay. The 
Division is divided into four main departments as under—(i) Pro- 
duction Department which has Documentary Section and Newsreel Section, 
(ii) Distribution Department, (iii) Publicity Department, (iv) Administra- 
tion Department. 

There is also the Central Board of Film Censors which works as a 
single censoring authority for certification of films for India. 

The Films Division produces, on an average, one newsreel a week 
and about 42 documentaries a year. All the films for internal circula- 
tions are produced in five languages—Hindi, Bengali, Tamil, Telugu and 
English. By arrangements with some foreign newsreel companies, facili- 
ties have been made available for the exhibition of important Indian news- 
reels abroad. The distribution of films is carried on by five branches 
at Bombay, Calcutta, Nagpur, Lucknow and Madras. 


Photo Division—covers news and feature assignments. "Y 


Registrar of Newspapers for India— The office of the Registra 
of Newspapers for India was set up on July 1, 1956. The Press Registrar 
is the statutory authority for the collection of statistics regarding the Press 
in the country under the Press and Registration of Books (Amendment 
Act, 1955). Under the Press Registrar, a Central agency has been created 
to maintain a Registrar of newspapers containing prescribed particulars 
about every newspaper in India. 

The Government of India have appointed a Press and Registration 
Appellate Board under Press & Registration of Books Act 1867, which is 
empowered to hear appeals against orders of magistrates refusing to 
authenticate a declaration under s. 6 or cancelling a declaration under 
s. 8(B) of the Act filed before them in respect of newspapers under the 
Press and Registration of Books Act. 


FOREIGN INFORMATION SERVICES 


U. N. Organisations— (1) International Bank of Reconstruction and 
Development, Parliament Street, New Delhi. (2) LL.O., 3, Mandi House, 
New Delhi. (3) FAO, 21, Curzon Road, New Delhi. (4) U.N. Children's 
Fund, 11, Jor Bag, New Delhi. (5) UNESCO, 100, Sundar Nagar, New 
D (6) U.N. Information Centre, Patiala House, Princes Park, New 

elbi. 

British Information Services— (1) Chanakyapuri, New Delhi, (2 
1, Harrington Street, Calcutta. (3) Mahatma Gandhi Road, Bombay. (4 
6, Armanian Road, Madras. 
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France— (1) Alliance Francaise, 
Mansion, Park Street, Calcutta, (3) Fi 
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17 Jorbag, New Delhi, (2) 24, Park 


rench Bank Building, Homji Street, 


Bombay 1, (4) 3, Commander-in-chief Road, Madras. 
Germany (West)— (1) Consulate-General of Germany West, Back 


Bay Reclamation, Bombay, 


(2) Consulate-General, Ilaco House, Brabourne 


Road, Calcutta 1, (8) Consulate-General, George Town, Madras 7. 
ASSOCIATION OF JOURNALISTS 


Indian Federation of Journa- 
lists, Curzon Road Barracks, New 
Delhi—The first and only trade 
union of Indian working journalists. 

Madras Reporters’ Guild, Mount 
Road, Madras 2. 

Press Guild of India, Bombay. 

Southern India Journalists’ 
Federation, Madras 2. 

Foreign Correspondents’ Associa- 
tion of India, New Delhi. 

All Assam Journalists’ Associa- 
tion, Gauhati. 

All Hyderabad Working Journa- 
“lists Union, Hyderabad. 

Andhra Press Journalists Asso- 
ciation, Vizayawada. 


Bhopal Working Journalists 
Union, Bhopal. 
Bihar Working Journalists 


Union, Patna. 
Bombay Union of Journalists, 


Bombay. 

Delhi Union of Journalists, 
Bombay. 

Delhi Union of Journalists, 
New Delhi. 


Gujarat Working Journalists 
Union, Ahmedabad. 

Kashmir Press Club, Srinagar. 

Madhya Bharat Union of Work- 
ing Journalists, Indore. 

M. P. Union of Working Journ- 
alists, Nagpur. 

Indian Journalists 
Burrabazar, Calcutta. 

Maharashtra Union of Journa- 
lists, Poona. 

Mysore State Working Journa- 
lists Association, Bangalore. 

Rajasthan Working Journalists 
Union, Jaipur. 

Saurashtra Working Journalists 
Association, Rajkot. 


Association, 


Simla Working Journalists 
Union, Simla. 
Travancore-Cochin Working 


Journalists Union, of Trivandrum. 


U. P. Working Journalists 
Union, Lucknow. 

Utkal Journalists- Association; 
Cuttack. 


PEPSU Working 
Association, Patiala. 


Journalists 


JOURNALISM COURSES IN INDIA 


University of Madras—Diploma 
course in journalism is conducted 
by the University. 

College — Journalism—Bharatiya 
Vidya Bhavan, Chowpatty, Bombay 
—has three courses, (1) Journalism, 
(2) Advertising, (3) Printing : each 
course is of two years' duration. 


Calcutta University—Depart- 
ment of Journalism—two-year 
diploma course. 

University of Mysore—Mahara 
ja's College, Mysore—B.A. with 
Journalism, 3 years course. 

Hilsop College, Nagpur Univer- 
sity—Diploma and Certificate 
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course, each for one year's duration. 
Punjab University, Chandigarh 
—maintains a University Journalism 
Department. 
“Hindu” of Madras scholarship 
for journalism—one candidate is 
taken each year for training. 
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Gujarat University—A journalism 
course was introduced in the Uni- 


versity, but no college has been 
started. 
Osmania — University—University 


College of Arts and Commerce, 
Hyderabad—Degree in Journalism. 


INDIAN NEWS AGENCIES 


Eastern News Agency, 105 Bara- 
bazar Street, Calcutta. 

Hindusthan Samachar, 
Market, New Delhi. 

Indian News and Feature Alli- 
ances, Parliament Street, New 
Delhi 1. 

Indian Press Agency, Rafi Marg, 
New Delhi. 


Shankar 


Eastern Indian News Agency, 
105, Shambazar Street, Calcutta 5. 

Press Trust of India, D. Naoroji 
Road, Bombay 1. 

News Features of India, Anand 
Kunj, Bombay. 

Reuters, New Delhi. 

Press Features, IENS Building, 
New Delhi. 


FOREIGN NEWS AGENCIES IN INDIA 


British—Reuters. 

France—Agence 

U.S.S.R.—Tass. 

China—Hsin Hua (New China 
News Agency, Peking). 


France Presse. 


Japan—Kyodo News | Agency 
(Tokyo); Jiji News Agency 
(Tokyo). 

U.S.A.—Associated Press — of 


America. 
United Press International. 


NAFEN--Near and Far East 
News (Asia) Ltd.—7, Fancy Lane, 
Calcutta. 

Near and Far East News—King 
Features Syndicate. 

Polish Press Agency (PAP)— 
Tass News Agency of USSR. 

Associated. Press of Pakistan. 

Bulgarian News Agency. 

Deutche Press Agencies (German 
Press Agency). 


NUMBER OF PAPERS IN INDIA, 1962 


1957 5,932 1960 8,026 
1958 6,918 1961 8,305 
1959 1,651 1962 9,211 
NUMBER OF PAPERS ACCORDING TO LANGUAGES, 1962 
English 187] Malayalam 994 Telugu 4 291 
Hindi 1781 Marathi 500 Urdu 291 
Assamese 21 Oriya 81 Bj-lingual 945 
Beneali 589 Punjabi 158 Multilingual . 580 
Gujarati 562 Sanskrit 16 Other languages 149 
Kanada 299 Tamil 465 
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PAPERS ACCORDING TO STATES, 1962 
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Maharashtra .. 1,440 Kerala 
West Bengal — .-« 1,273 M. P. 
Uttar Pradesh... 1,196 Madras 
Andhra Pradesh 4,717 Mysore 
Assam v.76 Orissa 
Bihar 216 Punjab 
Gujarat 490 Rajasthan 


TOTAL CIRCULATION OF ne 


.. 3897 Delhi wa 961 

253 Himachal Pradesh 12 

873 Manipur 35 

350 Tripura 14 

.. 149 Nagaland 2 
7. 963 Andaman & Nico- 

315 bar Islands 5 

NEWSPAPERS IN INDIA, 1962 


n O000's 


No. of papers circulation 


No. of papers circulation 
90 


English 1,197 5,426 Punjabi 226 
Hindi 1,048 3,850 Sanskrit 4 8 9 
Assamese 18 85 Tamil an. BED, 2,639 
Bengali EE 922 1110 Telugu tei 755 
Gujarati T $61 1,413 Urdu M 436 1,056 
Kannada - E 137 529 Bi-lingual on 493 691 
Malayalam in 106; 1,411 Multi-lingual 323 385 
Marathi . 205 1,333 Others 98 175 
Oriya E 60 168 
LEADING DAILY NEWSPAPERS, 1962 
Average Average 
Circulation Circulation 
English Nev Bharat Times, Delhi 1,00,521 
Amrita Bazar Patrika, Cal. 93,642 Vir Arjun, Delhi 18,719 
Deccan Herald, Bangalore 34,456 Vishwamitra, Calcutta 33,979 
Free Press Bulletin, Bombay 20,209 
Free Press Journal, Bombay — 91,199 Bengali 


Hindu, Madras ahaaa, 121 
Hindusthan Standard, Cal. 46,404 
Hindustan Times, Delhi ... 1,02,999 
Indian Express, Bombay ... 72,700 
Statesman, Calcutta 96,596 
Statesman, Delhi «22:695 
Times of India, Bombay 1,936,595 


' "Times of India, Delhi 42,818 

Tribune, Ambala 42,818 
Mg Hindi 

Aj, Varanasi 19,987 

Aryavarta, Patna 51,572 

Hindustan, Delhi 79,718 


Nav Bharat Times, Bombay 44,877 


Ananda Bazar Patrika, Cal. 127,779 
Basumati, Calcutta 4 16,49 
Janasevak, Calcutta .. 22,083 
Jugantar, Calcutta san 1,05,702 
Swadhinata, Calcutta 11116 
Gujarati 

Bombay Samachar, Bombay 50,939 
Gujarat Samachar, 

Ahmedabad 44,940 
jai Hind, Rajkot 31,185 
Janasatta, Ahmedabad 39,674 
Janmabhumi, Bombay 24,494 
Sandesh, Ahmedabad 41,939 
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) Average Average 
Circulation Circulation 
Kannada STATES 
Prajavani, Bangalore m 48,373 Andhra Pradesh 
Samyukta Karnataka, Hubla 30,023 Dailies 
Yaindu, Bangalore .. 21,682 Andhra Prabha, Vijayawada 
Telu ag 02197, 
Malayalam a ea! Chittoor 
Matribhumi, Kozikade ... 86,285 (English) .. 40,089 
Mathrubhumi, Ernakulam 41,600 pinamani, Chittoor (Tamil) 39,547 
Deepika, Kottayam .. 24,715 nd. Express, Vijayawada 
Kerala Kaumudi, (English) s. $7,446 
Trivandrum .. 64,835 vishalandhra, Vijayawada 
(Telugu) va 748,981 c 
Marathi Deccan Chronicle, Secun- 
Keshori, Poona .. 80,81  drabad (Eng) 16,444 
Lokasatta, Bombay 57,917,823 Weeklies 
Maharashtra Times 2. 74,560 Andhra Prava Illustrated 
Nav Sakti, Bombay inad ga Weekly, Chittoor sa 1,01,179 
Praja Mitra, Bomba .. 27,628 
saat, Poona x .. 69,435 LT nus 
Prajatantra, Cuttack 1202/15397 Dailies ; 
Matrubhumi, Cuttack .. 12,848 Assam Tribune, Gauhati, 
Samaj, Cuttack .. 99,691 (English) | E ,645 
Natun Assamiya, Gauhati 
y Assamese, „a reri 
$ Tamil "ahis ; 
Daily Thamthi, Madras 40,324 Assam Bani (Assamese) «+ 33,358 
Daily Thamthi, Tiruchi 72,5 Janmabhumi (Assamese) 8,530 
Dinamani, Madurai .. 84,784 
Swadeshamitran, Madras 48,036 Bihar 
Malai Murasu, Madras ... 29,689 Dailies 
Tel Ind. Nation, Patna (Eng.) 29,103 
> puen Aryavarta, Patna (Hindi) 51,572 
Andhra Patrika, Madras ... 48,058 Awaz, Patna (Hindi) .. 10,081 E 
Andhra Prava, Vijayawada 62,137 Navarashtra, Patna (Hindi) 18,228 
Visaladandhrer, Vijayawada 18,987 sathi, Patna (Urdu) .. 10,476 
Weeklies € 
Urdu Yogi, Patna (Hindi) + 16,544 
Aaj, Bombay .. 85,609 Janasakti, Patna (Hindi) 11,071 « 
Inquilab, Bombay .. 10,214 Uttar Bihar, Muzaffarpur 
Milap, Delhi .. 95,051 (Hindi) is we 11,000 
Musalman, Madras ote 9,967 Naqueeb, Patna (Urdu) ... 10,000 


Sathi, Patna .. 10,476 Balak (Hindi monthly) 19,832 
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Average Average 
Circulation Circulation 
Bihar Samachar (Hindi Kerala Dhwani, Kottayam 
fortnightly) 20,000 (Malayalam) 21,128 
Periodicals 
Gujarat Malayala Manorama, Kotta- 
Dailies yam (Malayalam weekly) 1,839,351 
Gujarat Samachar, Ahmeda- Mathubhumi, Kozikode 
bad (Gujarati) 44,940 (Malayalam weekly) 77,193 
Sandesh, Ahmedabad Cinema Masika (Bilingual) 
(Gujarati) .. 41,939 (Weekly) Kottayam 44,666 
Janasatta, Ahmedabad Madras 
(Gujarati) uo 89,674 Dailies 
Jai Hind, Rajkot (Gujarati) 31,135 Thanthi, Madras (Tamil) 2,26,299 
Periodicals Madurai, Tiruchi 
Akhand Anand, Ahmedabad Hindu, Madras (English) 1,297,191 
(Gujarati monthly) 39,212. Dinamani, Madurai (Tamil) 84,784 
Zag Mag, Ahmedabad Ind. Expres, Madurai 
(Gujarati weekly) 31,823 (English) s 58,178 
Nootan Gujarat, Ahmeda- an Andhra Patrika, Madras 
bad (Gujarati weekly) .. 25,960 . (Telugu) <.» 48,086 
Bal Sandesh, Ahmedabad Swadeshamitran, Madras 
(Gujarati weekly) sil 221,594 (Tamil) 45,036 
Chitra Lok, Ahmedabad Mail, Madras (Eng. $7, 
(Gujarati weekly) 20,414 PEPE EY TER NES 
Kerala Kumudam, Madras 
: (Tamil weekly) ws 2,54,954 
Dailies Anandavikatan (Tamil 
Malayala Monarama, Kotta- quarterly) ++ 1,638,982 
yam (Malayalam) 1,6490. Vaarantari Rani (Tamil - 
Mathrubhumi, Kozikde Weekly) sa 1,11,423 
(Malayalam — — ss 80,285 ini (Tamil Weekly) ` 1,07831 
Kerala Kaumudi, Trivan- b Andhra Sachitra Vara 
drum (Malayalam) ... 64,83. il 
eta ary Ernikulam Patrika (Telugu weekly) 90,052 
(Malayalam) .. — 41,600 Madhya’ Pradesh 
Deepika, Kottayam (Mala- Dailies 
yalam) + 24,715 Nai Dunia, Indore (Hindi) 15,590 
Deshabhimani, Kozikoda Jagaran, Indore (Hindi) 14,047 
> (Malayalam) , .. 23,846 Indore Samachar, Indore 
Kerala Bhusanam, Kotta- (Hindi) 12,750 
lam (Malayalam) -. 23,450 Periodical 
Malayala Rajyam, Quilon Krishak Jagat (Hindi 
(Malayalam) +. 22,404 weekly) Bhopal 15,145 
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Average 


Circulation 


Maharashtra 


Dailies 
Free Press Journal (Eng.) 

Bombay «391,199 
Ind. Express (Eng.) Bombay 72,700 
Times of India (Eng.) 


Bombay .. 1,36,595 
Navbharat Times (Hindi) 

Bombay n 44877 
Bom. Samachar (Gujarati) 

Bombay .. 50,959 
Janmabhoomi (Gujarati) 

Bombay a 24,434 
Lokasatta (Marathi) Bom, 1,21,823 
Navasakti (Marathi) Bom. — 34,894 


Praja Mitra (Marathi) 


Bombay 27,628 
Sakal (Marhati) Poona 69,434 
Periodicals 
Bharat Jyoti (Eng. Weekly) 

Bombay .. 57,899 
Blitz (Eng. Weekly) Bom- 

bay . 1,68,526 
Eve's Weekly (Eng. Weekly) 

Bombay 22,949 
Illustrated Weekly of Indis 

(Eng. Weekly) Bombay 85,717 
Screen (Eng. Weekly) Bom. 57,151 
Sunday Standard (Eng. 

Weekly) Bombay 72,316 
Dharmayug (Hindi Weekly) 

Bombay . 76,537 
Janmabhumi Pravasi (Guj- 

rati Weekly) Mombay 54,760 
Swaraj (Marathi Weekly) 

Poona 47,903 
Famina (Eng. Fortnightly) 

Poona 38,840 
Filmfare (Eng. Fortnightly) 

Poona .:1,12,204 
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Average 
Circulation 
Mysore 
Dailies 
Prajavani (Kannada) 
Bangalore .. 48,979 


Samyukta Karnataka 
(Kannada) Hubli, Banga- 


lore 44,461 
Deccan Herald (Eng.) Ban- 

galore vo 94,456 

Tainadu (Kannada) Ban- 

galore s. 21,082 
Navabharth (Kannada) ‘ 

Bangalore ». 16,931 
Bishva Vani (Kannada) 

Bangalore we 014,956 
Periodicals 
Prajamata (Kannada 

Weekly) Bangalore ... 29,242 
Prapancha (Kannada) 

Hubli ane 26,242 
Kasturi (Kannada) 

Hubli ve 24,652 
Tanzeem-e-Mysore (Urdu 

Weekly) Mysore .. 21402 
Kidi (Kannada Weekly) 

Bangalore 19,775 
Hindu Nesan (Tamil Weekly) 

Bangalore .. 15,708 
Norma Veera (Kannada 

Weekly) Hubli 2 15,55 
Mysindia (Eng. Weekly) 

Bangalore s. 18,456 
Hindi Hesan (Kannada 

Weekly) Bangalore 13,209 

Orissa o 

Dailies 
Samaj (Oriya) Cuttack 22,691 ° 
Prajatantra (Oriya) 

Cuttack 15,377 
Mathrubhumi (Oriya), d 

Cuttack 12,484 
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Average Average 
Circulation Circulation 
Kalinga (Oriya) Cuttack 12,136 Swatantra Bharat (Hindi) 
Ganatantra (Oriya) Lucknow 8,164 
Cuttack o 8,227 Periodicals 
A Kalyan (Hindi Monthly) 
T Punjab Gorakhpur . 1,438,789 
Dailies 
‘Tribune, Ambala (Eng.) 42,818 West Bengal 
Milap, Jullundur (Hindi) 5,583 Dailies 
Milap, Jullundur (Urdu) 12,559 Ananda Bazar Patrika 
Sunehri Bharat Jurgaon (Bengali) Calcutta 1,27,779 
(Hindi) 5,025 Jugantar (Bengali) Cal.  1,05,702 
Vir Pratap (Jullundar) Statesman (Eng.) Cal. 96,596 
i Hindi 5 5,848 Amrita Bazar Patrika 
Ajit (Jullundar) Punjabi 7,684 (Eng.) Calcutta 93,642 
Pratap, Jullundur (Urdu) 11,884 Periodicals 
Pradeep, Jullundur (Urdu) 9,462 Betar Jagat (Bengali 
Periodicals Fortnightly) 71552 
Muktipath, Hindi monthly, Desh (Beng. Weekly) 47,612 
Ferozepur 15,791 Cine Advance (Eng. Weekly) 34,195 
Preet Lari, Punjabi monthly, Naba Kallol (Bengali 
Preetnagar 10,974 Monthly) s. 38,666 
Suktara (Beng. Monthly) 30,000 
Rajasthan Amrita (Beng. Weekly) 17,754 
Dailies 1 
Rashtra Doot, Hindi Daily, P Delhi 
Jaipur ... 10,78 Dailies 4 
Nava Jyoti, Hindi Daily, Hindustan Times (Eng.)  1,02,999 
Ajmer 8,216 Ind. Express (Eng.) 60,988 
Times of India (Eng.) 46,047 
Uttar Pradesh Statesman (Eng.) ». 22,695 
Dailies Nav Bharat Times (Hindi) 1,00,521 
Aj (Hindi) Varanasi 19,984 Hindustan (Hindi) + 79,718 
Northern India Patrika Vir Arjun (Hindi) ses 18,719 
(Eng.) Allahabad .. 18,59 Milap (Urdu) eo 25,651 
National Herald (Eng.) Pratap (Urdu) 25,199 
Lucknow 18,100 Periodicals 
Sainik (Hindi) Agra 15,120 Shama (Urdu Monthly) 86,666 
+ Pioneer (Eng.) Lucknow 18,766 Saptahik Hindustan 
Jagran (Hindi) Kanpur 11,642 (Hindi Weekly) .. 67,690 
Leader (Eng.) Allahabad 8,834 Sushma (Hindi Monthly) 55,666 
Pratap (Hindi) Kanpur 8,696 Careers & Courses (Eng. 
Bharat (Hindi) Allahabad 8,507 Monthly) -. 48,508 
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Average Average 
Circulation Circulation 
Sarita (Hindi Monthly) 85,196 Monthly) .. 26,706 
Dharti Ke Lal (Hindi Nai Kahaniyan (Hindi 
Monthly) .. 33,600 Monthly) .. 26,008 
Rangbhoomi (Hindi Biswin Sadi (Urdu Monthly) 24,124 


LABOUR IN INDIA 


MINISTRY OF LABOUR AND EMPLOYMENT— The Ministry 
has the reponsibility for the following subjects— 

(1) Labour Welfare and Trade Union. D 

(2) Industry and Labour Disputes. 

(8) Factory Labour. 

(4) Unemployment Insurance and Health Insurance, etc. 

(5) Labour employed in railways, major ports, mines and oil-fields. 

(6) Resettlement of demobilised soldiers and discharged man workers. 

(7) Participation in the LL.O. and work connected with it. 

LABOUR AND THE CONSTITUTION— Article 23 of the Consti- 
tution prohibits begar and other forms of forced labour and Article 24 
lays down that no child below the age of fourteen years shall be employed 
to work in any factory or mine or engaged in any other hazardous EE 
ments. Articles 39, 42 and 43 of the Part IV of the Constitution lays down 
certain ‘Directive Principles of the State Policy" regarding labour, such 
as, citizens have the right to an adequate means of livelihood ; the opera- 
tion of the economic system should mot result in the concentration of 
wealth and means of production to the common detriment ; there should 
be equal pay for equal work for both men and women ; provision for just 
and humane conditions of work and maternity relief; living wages, etc. 
for workers, etc. etc. 

LABOUR ADMINISTRATION 


The administration of labour laws is a divided responsibility. The 
Central Government administers labour laws for mines, railways and other 
central undertakings. The rest of the labour laws are administered by 
the State Governments. 

Under the Indian Constitution, the following subjects may be legis- 
lated concurrently by the Central and State legislatures—(1) ‘Trade Unions, 
industrial and labour disputes, (2) Social Security and Social Insurance, 
employment and unemployment, (3) Welfare of labour including condi- 
tions of work, provident funds, employers’ liability, workmen's compensa: 
tion, invalidity and old age pensions, maternity benefifs, (4) Vocational 
and Technical Training of labour, (5) Relief and rehabilitation of 
refugees. RUN 

"The following subjects fall exclusively under the jurisdiction of the 
Union and the States. 
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Union List—(1) Regulation of labour and safety in mines and oil- 
fields, (2) Industrial disputes concerning Union employees. 
State List—Relief of disabled and unemployable, 


Ministry of Labour and Employment— The activities of the Goy- 
ernment of India regarding labour is controlled by the Ministry of Labour 
and Employment. The Ministry deals with the following ‘subjects—(i) 
Labour Welfare, (ii) Industrial and Labour Disputes, (iii) Labour, (iv) 
Unemployment Insurance and Health Insurance, etc., (v) Labour employed 
in Railways, Major ports, mines and oil-fields, (vi) Resettlement of demo- 
bilised soldiers and discharged war-workers, (vii) Participation in the In- 
ternational Labour Conference and work connected therewith. 

As regards subjects (i) to (iv), the Ministry is only responsible for 
laying down the general policy for the whole of India, while the imple- 
mentation of the policy relating to these subjects is entirely the respon- 
sibility of the State Governments concerned, though the Central Govern- 
ment has powers to exercise control and give directions. 
> The following are the Attached Offices of the Ministry :— 

(1) Office of the Director-General, Employees State Insurance Cor- 
poration, New Delhi is a quasi-Government institution to administer the 
Employees’ State Insurance Act. It has a net-work of regional offices 
throughout the country, 

(2) Office of Director, Labour Bureau, Simla—is responsible for the 
collection and compilation of labour statistics, maintenance of working 
class consumer index number, keeping up-to-date factual data relating to 
working conditions, conducting research into specific problems, etc. 

(3) Office of the Director-General of Resettlement and Employment 
—The office was set up in 1945 to assist the demobilised personnel in their 
resettlement in civil life from the army. After some time, the scope and 
activities of this office were extended to various other categories. 

(4) Office of the Chief Labour Commissioner, New Delhi—The organi- 
sation deals with (1) conciliation, (2) examination of welfare measures 
and advice to the employees and Government in connection therewith, (3) 
Operation of labour laws to the extent of General responsibilities, à 
organisation and setting up of canteens in all Government undertakings, 
besides offering advice to State Governments and Administrations. There 
are six regional offices under the control of the Chief Labour Commis- 
sioner, E 
(5) Office of the Coal Mines Welfare Commissioner, Dhanbad—The 
Commissioner deals with (i) the administration of Coal Mines Labour 
Welfare Fund Act, 1947 and (ii) the administration of the Mica Mines 
Labour Fund Act, 1946. 

(6) Office of the Chief Inspector of Mines, Dhanbad—The activities 
of this Department are (i) enforcement of the Indian Act, (ii) inspection 
of raines, (iii) investigation of accidents, (iv) inspection of electrical ins- 
tallations and machinery, (v) technical advice to mine owners, (vi) prose- 
sutions, (vii) collection of statistics and (viii) enforcement of the Mines 
Maternity Benefit’ Act, 1941. 

(7) Office of the Chief Adviser of Factories, New Delhi—This office 
deals with (a) training of Factory Inspectors and Safety Officers, (6) in- 
dustrial health, survey of toxic hazards, (c) environmental problems in 
factories, (d) studies relating to productivity and work methods, (e) hous- 
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ing of industrial labour and administration of safety measures, (f) Health 
and Welfare Schemes under the Dock Workers (Regulation of Employ- 
ment) Act, (g) assistance in all matters relating to construction, design 
and lay-out of factories, (/ matters relating to the working conditions, 
(i) collection of up-to-date information in respect of safety, health and 
welfare of industrial workers. 

(8) Office of the Controller of Emigrant Labour, Shillong—The office 
deals with (a) interpretation of the Tea Districts, Emigrant Labour Act, 
1932 and the Rules, (b) recruitment, registration of labour and inspection 
ef tea gardens and depots, (c) compensation cases relating to persons be- 
longing to provincial Civil Labour units and State Labour units who 
worked on Defence projects. 4 

(9) Office of Welfare Commissioners, Mica Mines Labour Welfare 
Fund, Dhanbad and Nellore. 

(10) Office of the Coal Mines Provident Fund Commissioner, Dhan- 
bad—The organisation was set up in 1948 for (a) administration of Coal 
Mines Bonus Schemes, (b) administration of Coal Mines Provident Fund 
Scheme which was formed under Coal Mines Provident Fund and 
Bonus Schemes Act, 1943. 

(11) Office of the Central Provident Fund Commissioner, New Delhi, 
is responsible for the collection of amounts due to the Fund from employ- 
ers and the payment of claims due to workers. 

(12) Institution of Work Study has been inaugurated at New Delhi 
on $list August, 1963 to promote full use of work study to bring about 
increased efficiency in national development. 


TRADE UNIONISM IN INDIA 


The Trade Union Act of 1926 conferred a legal and corporate status 
on registered trade unions and granted them certain immunities in re- 
gard to trade disputes. The Act makes provisions for three matters— 
(1) conditions governing the registration of trade unions, (2) the obliga- 
tions to which a trade union is subjected after registration and (3) the 
rights and privileges accorded to registered unions. The Act also allows 
the funds of the registered unions to be spent for the conduct of trade 
disputes and for the provision of benefits to its members, 

The amended Act of 1947 contains a provision for compulsory re- 
cognition of representative unions by employers. The redeeming feature 
of the Act is that Labour Courts are to be appointed to hear and decide 
disputes arising from the refusal of employers to recognise any particu- 
lar union. The 1947 Act specifies certain acts as unfair practices on the 
part of recognised unions and certain other acts as unfair on the part 
of employees. It also declares as unfair practices for an executive of a 
union to instigate a strike and unfair for a majority of members to take 
part in an irregular strike. © 

There are at present four central all-India Trade Union organisations 
in India: The Indian National Trade Union Congress, the All-India 
Trade Union Congress, the Hind Mazdoor Sabha and the United Trade 
Union Congress. They differ in regard to certain fundamental principles 
based on political attitudes. I.N.T.U.C. which was founded in May 1947, 
was recognised by the Government as the most representative organisation 
of workers, JI.N.T.U.G. contains close union with the Congress. In 1948 
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socialists separated from the All-India Trade Union Congress and formed 
Hind Mazdoor Sabha. The United Trade Union Congress started in 
1949 tries to keep aloof from the party politics. It is almost free from 
leftist leadership and also does not try to support Government in all its 
aspects. 

V Though the four national organisations. dominate the Indian Trade 
Union movement, not all Trade Unions in India belong to them or fol- 
low their leadership. A very large number of small unions stand aloof 
from their leadership. The striking examples of these are Ahmedabad 
Textile Labour Association and National Federation of Indian Railway- 
men. 


Membership of All India Organisations 


No. of affiliated Unions Membership 
1958 1959 1960 1958 1959 1960 
LN.T.U.C. Labs PAG 886 860 9,23,221  10,23,971 10,58,286 
Hind Mazdoor 
Sabha en) ABD 185 190  1,92,948 2,41,636 2,86,202 
A.1,T.U.C. .. 807 814 886  5,97,507 — 5,07,004  5,08,962 


United Trade 
Union Congress 182 172 229 82,001 90,629 1,10,034 


1,867 2,057 2,165 17,22,737  18,63,290 19,58,584 


LABOUR WELFARE 

Factories Act, 1948, Mines Act, 1952 and Plantation Labour Act, 1951 
have made provisions for amenities, such as canteens, creches, rest shel- 
ters, washing facilities, medical aid and for the appointment of welfare 
officers in respect of industries and establishments covered by these Acts, 
Legislative measures for the creation of welfare funds in coal and mica 
mines have been enacted. 

Coal Mines Labour Welfare Fund maintains central and regional- 
cum-Maternity and Child Welfare Centres, dispensaries and T.B. Clinics. 

Mica Mines Labour Welfare Fund provides medical, educational and 
recreational facilities for mica mines workers. 

Under Plantation Labour Act, 1951 all plantations are required to 
provide housing accommodations in their residential quarters for the 
workers and their families and to maintain hospitals or dispensaries. Most 
States and Union Territories are running a number of welfare centres. 
Motor Transport Workers Act, 1951 provides for the welfare of motor 
transport workers and to regulate the conditions of their work. 

Iron Ore Mines Labour Welfare Cess Act, 1961 provides 1 and 
tollection of cess promoting welfare of labour employed in this industry. 

Safety measures in Mines are undertaken by the Mines Act, 1962 and 
the rules and regulations and bye-laws made thereunder. This Act pro- 
vides for the regulation of labour and safety in mines. 


WAGES 


The regulation of wages is governed by the Payment of 
Wages Act, 1936 and the Minimum Wages Act of 1948. 'The former Act ap- 
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plies to persons employed in any Factory as defined by the Factories Act, 
1948 and in any railway and in receipt of wages which average below Rs. 
400 a month. 

The Minimum Wages Act, 1948 empowers the appropriate Govern- 
ment to fix minimum rates of wages payable to employees in industries 
specified in the Schedule. 

Wage Board's function is to fix a wage structure on the principle of 
fair wages. Central Wage Boards have also been set up in some industries. 

Wage Gensus Scheme has been formulated which envisages collection 
of occupational wage rates and earnings data in respect of workers employ- 
ed in major factories, mining and plantation industries. 

Steering group on Wages consisting of nominees of the Union and State 
Governments and representatives of workers and employers studies the 
trends in relation to wages, production and prices, etc. 

Goal Mines Bonus Schemes framed under the Coal Mines Provident 
Fund and Bonus Schemes Act, 1948 apply to all coal mines in India 
except Jammu & Kashmir. Under these schemes colliery employees except 
those of Assam, are ntitled to receive a third of their basic carnings 
as quarterly bonus by virtue of a minimum qualifying attendance during 
the quarter. 

INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 

The Central Government have framed model rules under the Indus- 
trial Employment (Standing Orders) Act 1946 for adoption by industrial 
establishments employing 100 or more workers. The Act as modified in 
1961 inter alia empowers the appropriate Government to extend the provi- 
sions to establishments employing less than 100 workers. 

A Gode of Discipline has been drawn up to avoid breaches of the Code 
by settling the disputes by constitutional methods rather than by direct 
acti 


iluation and Implementation Organisation at the Centre persuades 
the parties to withdraw the pending cases in higher courts or Supreme 
Court. Central Employers and Workers Organisations have set up Com- 
mittees for dissuding their affiliate members from filing in higher courts 
against judgments of Industrial Tribunal or Labour Courts. 

Under Industrial Disputes Act, 1947, 908 Works Committees in central 
undertaking are now functioning. 4 

Tripartite Machinery at the Centre mainly consists of the Indian 
Labour Conference, Standing Labour Committee and the Industrial Com- 
mittees. There is also the Labour Ministers’ Conference. 

Industrial Truce—A joint meeting of the Central Organisations of 
employers and workers adopted a resolution in November, 1962 to the 
effect that during the Emergency there should be neither interruption nor 
slowing down of production of goods and services. » 

Conciliation Machinery— The administration of industrial relation in 
the Central sphere undertakings rests with the Chief Labour Commis- 
sioner, e 
Adjudication Machinery—There is a three-tier machinery for the 
adjudication of industrial disputes—Labour Courts, Industrial Tribunals 
and National Tribunals—all with original jurisdiction. Besides the Labour 
Courts at Delhi and Dhanbad, there are three Industrial Tribunals at 
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Dhanbad, Bombay and Calcutta. In addition, there is an Industrial Tri- 
bunal at Delhi for Delhi Administration. 

Workers Participation in Management—Schemes for workers’ parti- 
‘cipation in management is in operation in 29 undertakings. 

Workers’ Education—The Central Board of Workers’ Education is a 
registered body which implements the workers’ education scheme in three 
distinct phases namely, the training of top level instructors, teachers workers 
—administrators and workers. 


SOCIAL SECURITY 


Employees’ State Insurance Act of 1948, applies to all perennial fac- 
tories using power and employing 20 or more persons and cover labours 
and clerical staff with monthly earnings upto Rs. 400. By the end of 
1962 the insurance scheme was extended to about 18.65 lakh industrial 
workers in 132 centres in the Union Territory of Delhi and all the States 
except Gujarat. Medical care was provided to about 15.15 lakh units of 
families of insured workers in Delhi and all the States except Gujarat and 
‘West Bengal. 

Minimum Wages Act of 1948 provides for fixing minimum rates of 
wages in certain employment. Wages mean all remuneration, capable of 
being expressed in terms of money, but does not include the value of (a) 
any house accommodation, supply of light, water, medical attention, etc., 
or (b) any other amenity or any service excluded by general or special 
order of the appropriate Government. 

Employees Provident Funds Act 1952 which was originally applied 
to six major industries to provide for the benefit of compulsory provi- 
dent fund to industrial workers, covered at the end of 1962 70 industries 
and establishments. The Act applies to such factories and establishments 
in the covered industries as have completed three years of existence where 
the employment strength is 50 or more, and five years of existence where 
the employment strength is 20 or more but less than 50 persons. 

The Coal Mines Provident Fund Schemes framed under the Coal 
Mines Provident Fund and Bonus Schemes Act, 1948 apply to all coal 
mines in India. The employees and employers are to contribute 8 p.c. 
of the total emoluments of the employee. 

Legislation regarding the payment of maternity benefits is in opera- 
tion in almost all the States. Three Central Acts—the Mines Maternity 
Benefit Act, 1941, Employees' State Insurance Act, 1948 and the Planta- 
tions Labour Act, 1951, also regulate payment of maternity benefits. The 
Maternity Benefit Act, 1961 was enacted to provide uniform standards for 
maternity protection. 

The Workers’ Compensation Act, 1923 as amended in 1962 raised the 
the wage benefit for coverage of compensations under the Acts from 
°Rs, 400 to 500 and revised the rates of compensation. 


NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 


Employment Exchanges originated in India during World War II to 
resettle demobilised personnel. It was entrusted with the task of finding 
employment for displaced persons. The Exchange now renders employ- 
ment assistance to all grades and categories of employment seekers. The 
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exchanges are run by the Directorate-General of Resettlement and Em- 
ployment of the Ministry of Labour. The activities of the Directorate 
are divided into two parts—Employment and Training Schemes. 

The Employment Exchanges have now been transferred to the State 
Governments from 1956. The Central Government has now limited their 
responsibilities to policy-making, co-ordination of procedure and standards 
and to rendering of assistance whenever needed. There were 922 Ex- 
changes in the country. The Employment Exchanges (Compulsory Noti- 
fication of Vacancies) Act of 1960 makes it compulsory for employers 
usually employing 25 or more workers to notify their vacancies to the 
Exchanges. 

Central Committee on Employment constituted in 1958 advises the 
Government of India on problems of employment, creation of employment 
opportunities and the working of the National Employment Service. 

There are 201 training centres functioning under the Craftsman Train- 
ing Schemes. The other training schemes are the National Apprentice- 
ship Training Scheme, the Scheme for the Training of Industrial Workers 
and the Revised Scheme for the Establishment of Work and Organisa- 
tion’s Centres for educated unemployed. The Central Training Institute 
is functioning in Calcutta and second centre at Bombay. 

A National Institute for Labour Research has been set up to under- 
take research on labour matters. Three new training institutes will be 
established at Madras, Hyderabad and Ludhiana. There is a Gentral 
Training Institute for instructors for women in New Delhi. 

A National Council for Training Vocational Trades has been set up 
to advise the Government of India on all questions of training policy to 
co-ordinate vocational training and to lay down uniform standards. 


INDIA AND THE I.L.O. 


India has been an active member of the IL L. O. from 
its very inception in 1919 and is a permanent member of 
its governing body since 1922 and also a prominent member of the organi- 
sation as one of the ten leading industrial countries of the world. 

India has been receiving technical assistance from I, L. 0. since 1951 
in the following fields—(a) Social Security, (b) Training-within-industry, 
(c) Vocational Instructors, (d) Employment service, (e) Productivity. 


EMPLOYMENT EXCHANGE STATISTICS 


No. of No. of No. placed in 
Exchanges Registration Employment 
1957 Ut tes 181 17,74,668 1,92,831 A 
1958 RE E 212 22,03,888 2,933,920 
1959 res au 244 24,71,596 > 2,71,181 
1960 nr of 296 27,892,528 3,05,553 
1961 aga ass 325 32,30,314 4,04,077 
1962 (upto Nov.) E 342 34,559,376 4,12,797 
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INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES IN INDIA 
(Resulting in work-stoppages involving 10 workers or more). 


3 x 2 = ei -£ 
2g ana MICI. 
LE OSs BM Re Spese SS 
SSeS ANE SEES S 
z Se * = = 
1950 . 814 719 12,806,704 1956 .. 1,203 715 6,992,040 
1951 1,071 691 3,818,928 1957 .. 1,630 889 6,429,000 
1952 » 963 809 3,382,608 1958 .. 1,524 929 7,798,000 
1953... 772 466 8,382,608 1959 .. 1,231 694 5,633,000 
1954 .. 840 477 3,872,630. 1960  .. 1,556 683 6,515,000 
1955  .. 1,166 527 5,697,848 


INDIAN MINERALS 


INDIAN MINERALS— The mineral resources of India, though 
limited, are by no means inconsiderable and encompass a sufficient range 
of products that are necessary to make a modern civilised country. The 
minerals of strategic defence importance may be regarded io a consider- 
able extent as adequate, though there is a serious deficiency in some key 
minerals, such as, tungesten, tin, mercury, sulphur and petroleum. But 
in the basic metals, iron, manganese, aluminium, magnesium, chronium— 
and in coal fuel, the country is well-supplied. India's resources in the 
new highly strategic atomic minerals—uranium, thorium, berryllium, zirco- 
nium, titanium and lithium—are sufficient; in the case of thorium, the 
‘reserves are of considerable magnitude. In uranium, enough reserves 
have been known to give present self-sufficiency for industrial power gene- 
ration. 

The reserves of all types of coal occurring in seams of one foot or 
more thickness within the depth of 1,000 feet are estimated at 60,000 
million tons. 

Its Iron ore reserves in India assessed at one-fourth of the total world 
reserves, are estimated at 2,100 crore tons. 

The potential oil-bearing areas in India aggregate about 400 thou- 
sand square miles. 

Chomite occurrs mainly in Bihar, Orisa, Mysore, Madras and Maha- 
rashtra. The total reserves, and probable have been estimated at 
48’ lakh tons. 

Lignite deposits in Madras, Rajasthan, Gujarat and Kashmir are 
estimated at 213 crore tons. 

Manganese deposits of India are estimated to be 18 crore tons, the 
third largest in the world. 

The deposit of bauxite is widespread in India. Tis estimated reserves 
in India are estimated at 25,000 lakh tons. 
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There are three main mica belts : 1,500 square miles in Bihar, 1,200 
square miles in Rajasthan and 600 square miles in Andhra Pradesh, 

There are two important copper belts in India, i.e., Singhbhum in 
Bihar and Khetri and Daribo in Rajasthan. 

Other known mineral resources of India are—chromite, 48 lakh tons; 
gold (ore), elmenite, 35,00 lakh tons; gypsum, 98 crore tons. The proved 
reserves of gold ore in Kolar Gold-fields of Mysore are 37 lakh tons while 
those of Hubli gold mines in Raichur are 5 lakh tons. Gold occurs also 
at Ramgiri in Andhra Pradesh. 

Among refractories, there are deposits of 11,68 lakh tons of magne- 
site; deposits of kyanite, sellimanite and courndum also exists in different 
parts of the country. The largest deposit of kyanite occurs in Bihar. 
Other sites where kyanite occurs are Andhra Pradesh, Mysore, Maharashtra, 
Rajasthan and Orissa. Workable deposits of sillimanite occur in Assam. 
It also occurs in Kerala, Madhya Pradesh and Mysore. Corundum is found 
in Assam, Madhya Pradesh, and Rajasthan, the reserves in M.P. alone 
being of the order of 4 lakh tons including one lakh tons of high grade 
mineral. 


FOUR CATEGORIES OF INDIA’S MINERAL RESOURCES— 
The mineral resources of India can be divided into four categories—(1) 
minerals of which India’s exportable surplus can dominate world market, 
(2) minerals of which the exportable surplus forms an important factor, 
(3) minerals in which it appears that the country is at present self-sustain- 
ing and (4) minerals for which India has to depend largely or entirely 
on foreign imports. To the first category belong iron ore, titanium ore 
and mica, while the exportable surplus under the second head includes 
manganese ores, bauxite, magnesite, refractory minerals, natural abra- 
sives, steatite, silica, gypsum, monumental granites, monazite, courndum 
and cement materials. In the number of minerals, namely, coal, alumi- 
nium ore, mineral pigments, sodium salts and alkalies, rare earths, bery- 
lum, glass sand, nitrates, zircon and phosphates, the country is known 
to be self-sufficient. And lastly, the following are the minerals for which 
it has to depend solely on imports : copper, silver, nickel, petroleum, 
sulphur, lead, zinc, tin, flourides, mercury, tungsten, molybdenum, plati- 
num, graphite, asphalt and potash. 


MINES AND MINERALS CONSERVATION— After independence, 
Government of India felt the great need for statutory rules for the con- 
servation of mineral wealth and for the regulation and grant of mineral 
concessions. Thus the Mines and Minerals (Regulation and Development) 
Act was passed in September, 1957, as amended by Act 15 of 1958. It 
applies to all minerals including oil, It gives powers to the Central Gov- 
ernment to frame rules for the regulation of the terms and conditions of 
prospecting licences and grants of leases for the conservation and develop- 
ment of minerals and for the modification of existing licences and leases 
on payment of compensation. : E 

"The Idustrial Policy Resolutions of the Government of India on April 
6, 1948 and also of 1956 explicitly recognised minerals amongst the in- 
dustries whose location must be governed by economic factors of all-India 
import or which require considerable investment or a high degree of 
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technical skill and must consequently be the subject of Central regulation 
and control. 

GOVERNMENT DEPARTMENTS— The Department of Mines and 
Fuels in the erstwhile Ministry of Steel, Mines and Fuel has been re- 
constituted as a separate Ministry of Mines and Fuel with the effect 
from the 10th April, 1962. This Ministry administers the following main 
offices—Coal Controller, Geological Survey of India, Indian Bureau of 
Mines, Controller of Mining Leases, Public Sector Coal Project, setting up 
of Coal Wasteries, Coal Council of India, Neyveli Lignite Corporation, 
Coal Board Calcutta, setting up of refineries in India, Indian Refineries 
Ltd., Indian Oil Co., Oil and Natural Gas Commissio, etc, etc. 


MINERAL ORGANISATIONS— Important mineral organisations are 
as follows— 

Geological Survey of India—was established in 1951. It is responsible 

` for the preparation of the geological map of India, which forms the basis 
of all geological works. The Department has been recognised on a re- 
gional basis. The regional directorates have been set up and are func- 
tioning since 1961 : for the Eastern Region with headquarters at Calcutta, 
for the Northern Region with headquarters at Lucknow and for the 
Southern Region with headquarters at Hyderabad. Circle offices have also 
been set up under the three regions in almost all the States, 

Mineral Information Bureau was set up in 1948 to give information 
and advice to industries. The main function of the Bureau is the disse- 
mination in non-technical language of facts relating to Indian minerals, 
fuels, iron ore, ferro-alloy minerals, light and base metal minerals, pre- 
cious metals, gems, minerals for chemical industries, industrial clays, sands 
and miscellaneous minerals. 

National Mineral Development Corporation was set up on the 15th 
November, 1958. It undertakes the exploitation of minerals in the public 
sector, excluding oil and natural gas and coal. 'The Corporation has been 
entrusted with the exploitation of iron ores in Kiriburu in Rourkela area 
for supply to Japan. 

Indian Bureau of Mines was created in 1948 with headquarters in 
Delhi to function as a body of expert advisers to the Government of India 
on all matters relating to mineral development. The Bureau is today the 
chief national agency for discharging the various duties under the Mines 
and Mineral (Regulation and Development) Act, 1958. The Bureau of 
Mines inspects mines to effect general improvement in mining methods, 
plans for the recovery of the largest possible quantity to conserve mine- 
ral wealth, eliminate waste in mining, processing and utilization, use 
modern methods of prospecting to locate mineral deposits. 

» A Mineral Advisory Board was set up during 1953 to advise the Gov- 

ernment on all matters concerning the mineral industry. It advises the 

» Government on the export and import tariffs on minerals and mineral 
products. z 

The Orissa Mining Corporation Ltd. was incorporated in 1956 as a 

joint venture of the Central Government and the Government of Orissa 

for purposes of raising, assembling and transporting iron ore and other 

mine rals and also for organising transport facilities to and from Paradip 

Port. 
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Nevyeli Lignite Corporation—envisages the mining of 3.5 million tons 
of lignite per annum, out of which 1.5 million tons are to be utilised 
in a thermal power station with an installed capacity of 2,50,00 kw. 

Coal Council of India—makes suggestions in regard to the co-ordina-. 
tion of the programme of transport, coal and power, implant training of 
technical personnel and prospecting and drilling of areas from which coal 
will be raised in the Fourth Plan. 

Coal Board—was set up under Coal Mines (conservation and safety) 
Act, 1952 for promotion of safety in Coal Mines and conservation of coal. 

National Coal Development Corporation Ltd. (NCDC)—was assigned 
a target of achieving a rate of production of 13.8 million tons per year. 
The colleries of the Corporation have been grouped into six areas—larger 
ones and smaller ones. 

Central Laboratories—Yhere are three Central Laboratories—Petro- 
logical Laboratory for identification of minerals and rocks; Palaconto- 
logical Laboratory for carrying research on vertibrate and invertibrate 
fossils and Chemical Laboratory for carrying analytical experiments per- 
taining various industrial materials, metallic minerals, water samples, etc. 

MINING EDUCATION The Indian School of Mines and Applied 
Geology, opened in 1926 at Dhanbad, imparts high-grade technical train- 
ing in Mineral Engineering and Applied Geology and offers a four-year 
diploma course in these subjects. Besides the two main subjects, the 
curriculum includes detailed instruction in allied and subsidiary subjects, 
such as, electrical and mechanical engineering, chemistry, fuel technology, 
metallurgy and assaying, physics, mathematics, and foreign languages. 
At the end of four years, the successful students are awarded the Diploma 
of Associateship of the Indian School of Mines in mining, engineering or 
applied geology. The new curriculum lays special emphasis on subjects 
like metallurgy, fuel technology, refractories and ceramics. A new Faculty 
of Mining and Applied Geology has been established, 

This School of Mines has been reorganised to turn out a larger 
number of technicians every year; mining education is also imparted at 
the Banaras Hindu University which has a College of Mining and Metal- 


lurgy. 
DESCRIPTION OF MINERALS 


Coal— Coal system stretches across Bengal, Bihar, Orissa, Central 
India, Madhya Pradesh and Andhra Pradesh. Bengal and Bihar coal- 
fields are the sources of the best varieties of coal and it ís also the only 
source of varieties of coal which can be used driectly for metallurgical 
purposes. The coal-fields of Bihar and West Bengal account for about 
nine-tenths of India’s output. Jharia and Raniganj are the principale 
coal-fields and from them about 70 p.c. of total output is obtained. There 
are important deposits of coal in Bihar, West Bengal, Madhya Pradesh, 
Vindhya Pradesh, Orissa and Andhra Pradesh. pa E 

The reserves of coal occurring in seams of one foot or more in thick- 
ness down to the depth of 20,000 ft. are estimated at 11,677 crore tons. 

A Fuel Research Institute at Digwadih, near Jharia, was started in 
1949. The function of the Institute is to make survey of Indian coals, 
and carry on researches. (Vide ‘Coal in India’). 
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Manganese— India ranks third in the world in the output of this 
mineral. The total estimated reserve of this mineral is 18 crore tons. 
Its chief use is in the manufacture of steel. It is also extensively used in 
the chemical industry and in the making of dry cell batteries. Chief 
producer States are Madhya Pradesh, Gujarat and Maharashtra. The 
manganese mines of Madhya Pradesh contain some of the best known 
manganese ore deposits of the world, Deposits now being worked are in 
Singhbhum, Panchmahal (Bombay), Balaghat, Bhandara, Chhindw 
Nagpur, Indore (Madhya Bharat), Visakhapatnam, Sundar (Madras), 
Shimoga (Mysore); Bonai, Keonjhar, Koraput, Patna State (Orissa) and 
Banswara (Rajasthan). Madhya Pradesh produces two-thirds of the all- 
India production. 

Lignite— is a soft brown type of coal, retaining the texture of wood 
from which it originated. From it are obtained a number of valuable 
products, such as petroleum and diesel oils, waxes and hydrocarbon gases. 
Lignite quarry is situated at Neyveli in South Arcot district. It is 24 
miles from Cuddalore and about 135 miles south-west of Madras. Lignite 
also occurs in Rajasthan, Gujarat and Kashmir. 

The Integrated Neyveli Project envisages the mining of 3.5 million 
tons of lignite per annum to be utilised for (1) the generation of thermal 
power, production of nitrogenous fertilizers in the form of Urea and 
manufacture of carbonised lignite briquettes for use as domestic and in- 
dustrial fuel. 


Gold— is mined in the State of Mysore in Kolar, from where 95 per 
cent. of India's gold comes. India’s production of gold is only about 
two per cent. of the total world production (excluding U.S.S.R.). The 
only other working mine, Hutti in Hyderabad, produces small quantities 
of gold. Goldbearing veins: are also known to exist in Dharwar district 
of Bombay, Wynaad and Anantapur districts of Madras and at Lowa in 
the Manbhum district of Bihar, Alluvial gold is found widely distri- 
buted in many parts of the country—Assam, Bihar, Orissa, Madhya Pra- 
desh, Punjab, Uttar Pradesh, Kashmir and West Bengal, but the only 
sources of gold of any type are at Kolar and Hutti. 

By Kolar Gold Mines Acquisition Act, 1956, the Government of 
Mysore acquired the companies, namely, Mysore Gold Mining Co., (KGF) 
Ltd., Champion Reef Gold Mines of India, Nandidrug Mines Ltd., and 
Kolar Mines Power Station Private Ltd. 


Mica— There are three mica belts : 1,500 square miles in Bihar, 
1,2000 square miles in Rajasthan and 6000 square miles in Andhra Pra- 
desh. Mica is an indispensible item in the manufacture of electrical and 
technical appliances and in the construction of motor cars, aeroplanes, 

, radio-stores, flat-irons, window panes and many other products, She sup 
plies about 80 per cent. of the world’s requirements of good quality mica. 


The next important use of mica is in the shape of micanite by clec- 
trical engirfeers, colliery companies, manufacturers of iron, steel and 
electrical apparatus. Waste and scrap mica is ground for wall-paper, 
paints, rubber industry, etc. The best quality of mica, perhaps the best 
in the world, comes from Bihar. 


Petroleum— India contributes only 1.10 per cent. of the world’s 
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production., The potential oil-bearing areas in India aggregate about 
400 thousand square miles. Only producing oil-field was in Assam, around 
Digboi. Drilling is in progress in the Hoshiarpur region of Punjab, near 
Rudrasagar in Assam, near Cambay, Ankleshwar and Kalol regions in 
Gujarat and Ujhani (Budaun) in U.P. under the auspices of the Oil and 
Gas Commission which was made a statutory Commission in October, 1950, 
Oil was struck at Lunej (Cambay), Ankleshwar and Kalol in Gujarat and 
Rudrasagar in Assam. Oil has, however, been found in the neighbour- 
ing areas of Naharkatiya Moran, Hurijan in Assam and a number of 
wells have been drilled. 

Realising the importance of mineral oil industry, the Government of 
India in the last Industrial Policy Resolution of April 30, 1956 decided 
that the future development of mineral oil would be the responsibility 
of the State. 

The following places are being explored for oil exploration— wala- 
mukhi and neighbouring areas in the Punjab, Rajasthan, Ganga Valley, , 
West Bengal and Orissa, Cambay, Kutch and some other arcas in Madras, 
Andhra and Kerala. 

The Government of India have set up a high-power Oil and Natural 
Gas Commission for exploration, exploitation and refining of mineral oil 
in the country. The Commission is located at Dehra Dun, Oil India 
Ltd. is constructing pipe line from Naharkatiya to Barauni. This pipe- 
line will bring oil to Barauni (Bihar) from Naharkatiya and to Nunmati 
refinery in Gauhati, Nunmati refinery is to be completed shortly, while 
the Barauni refinery is expected to be completed in 1962. 

The Indian Oil Co. Ltd., a wholly Government undertaking was in- 
corporated in 1959 to enter into marketing and distribution of petroleum 
products in the country. 

Jron— India has the largest deposits of iron-ore in the world. Its 
iron ore reserves are assessed at 21,000 million tons or one fourth of the 
total world reserves. Extensive deposits of iron ore occur in several parts 
of India, namely, Bihar, Orissa, Madhya Pradesh, Andhra and Mysore, 
A few, even amongst the greatest production countries of the world, cam 
claim a higher percentage. The iron ores of India can be conveniently 
divided into three groups, namely, hematite ores, magnetite ores and 
laterite ores and iron-stone shales. Large deposits of hematite ores exist 
in Bihar, Orissa, Madhya Pradesh, Mysore and Bombay. Magnetite ores 
occur in Madras, Mysore, Bihar, Orissa and Himachal Pradesh, Exten- 
sive reserves of laterite ores and iron-shales are present in West Bengal, 
but these are not used at present. 

Salt— With a coastline of about 3,500. miles, inland sources in 
Rajasthan and Little Rann of Kutch and the rock salt mines in Mandi, 
India has possibilities of attaining a high position among the salt-pro- 
during countries of the world, India now claims to be self-sufficient in, 
all qualities of salt, with the exception of rock variety. falt is produced 
by solar evaporation on almost all the coasts of India, but particularly on 
the south-west and near Bombay. The principal salt producing areas are 
located in Saurashtra, Madras, Maharashtra, Rajasthan, Kutch 
Kerala and Orissa. The only one source of rock salt is at Mandi in 
Himachal Pradesh, which produces annually one lakh maunds of crude 
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rock salt. Besides the existing model farm and Salt Research Station at 
Wadala in Bombay, Central Salt Research Institute was established in 
1954 at Bhavnagar in Saurashtra. The principal centres of salt manu- 
facture are as follows—(1) Marine Salt Works—(a) Saurashtra and Kutch 
(Bhavnagar, Jarffrabad Jamnagar, Lavanpur, Porbondar, Bharai „and 
Kandla), (b) Bomby (Dharaana, Bhoyandar, Bhandup, Uran and Mitha- 
pur), (c) Madras (Nanpada, Pennukuduru, Madras, Cuddalore, Adiram- 
patnam and Tuticorin), (d) Orissa (Puri, Huma, Gokhurkuda and Sumadi), 
(e) West Bengal (Contai), (f) Travancore-Cochin—along the coast; (2) 
Salt Mines—Salt mines in Mandi (Himachal Pradesh) ; (3) Inland sources 
—(a) Rajasthan (Sambhar, Didwana and Pachbadza), (b) Bombay & Sau- 
rashtra (Kharaghoda and Kuda) and Rann of Kutch. 


Iimenite— One of the most striking features of India’s mineral in- 
dustry is the rapid rise in the production of ilmenite. India has now be- 
come the world’s leading producer of this metal. It is the whitest of all 
substances and will replace lead more and more in the manufacture of 
white pigment. The mineral occurs along the beach-sands of the eastern 


and western coasts of India. The total reserves are estimated at 3,500 
lakh tons, 


Monazite— is available on the beach-sands of Kerala State and 
Coromondal Coast, existing in the form of beach-sands in association with 
ilmenite and is perhaps the largest and the richest in thorium in the 
world and also contains a small quantity of uranium. In order to con- 
serve supplies for atomic energy development, exports are now prohibited 
under sec. 3 of the Atomic Energy Act, 1948. A factory for processing 
over 1,500 tons a year of monazite beach-sands, has been recently set up 
by the Government of India at Alwaye (Kerala). 


Orches— are well-known as mineral earth pigments. Occurrences 
are fairly widespread in India; chief producing areas being Madhya Pra- 
desh, Vindhya Pradesh and Saurashtra. ‘The entire production is retain- 
ed for internal consumption. 


Saltpetre— occurs as natural eflorescence in extensive areas in Bihar, 
U.P. and Punjab. Crude saltpetre is used as manure, while refined salt- 
petre is consumed in the manufacture of fire works, blasting-powder, soap 
and matches and in glass, ceramic and tanning industries. 

Zircon— The rare metal has come into prominence very lately for 
use in atomic energy and in alloy metallurgy. The main source of the 
mineral zircon is found associated with the ilmenite beach-sands of Mala- 
bar and Coromondal Coast. 


Zine— Zawar mines in Jodhpur are the only important source of 
zigc ore in India, which are being worked to meet much of her needs 
in the near future. India's resources are, however, poor. 


Beryl— is found in small quantities in certain rocks which contain, 
generally, mica” mines. India is a large producer of beryl, chiefly found 
in Rajasthan, Madras, Kashmir and Bihar. s 


Chromite— It occurs mainly in Bihar, Orissa, Mysore, Madras and 
Maharashtra. 


Dolomite— This is available in large quantities from Birmitrapur 
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and Panposh areas in Sundergarh district of Orissa, where 90 p.c. of the 
mineral is produced. The other main producing States are Bihar and 
Madhya Pradesh. 

Magnesite— is valuable to cement, glass, paper, rubber, cosmetics, 
refractories and aircraft industries. India's magnesite deposits are in the 
States of Bihar (Singhbhum), Kashmir, Madras (Salem), Mysore, Rajas- 
than and Uttar Pradesh, Almora. By far the largest and the best mag- 
nesite deposits in India occur in the Salem district of Madras. 

Bauxite— The ore from which alluminium is extracted is called 
bauxite. In India deposits of bauxite are widely distributed in Bihar, 
Madhya Pradesh, Orissa, Madras, Mysore, Gujarat and Jammu & Kash- 
mir. In spite of large number of occurrences of bauxite in various parts 
of the country, the producing fields are restricted to Ranchi (Lohardaga) 
in Bihar; Jabalpur (Katni) in Madhya Pradesh ; Kaira in Gujarat; Salem 
in Madras and Belgaum in Mysore. 

Cement— The ingredients of cement are all available in abundance 
in India. The principal cement producing centres are Porbandar in 
Kathiawar, Katni in M.P., Lakheri in Rajasthan, Jabalpur, in MP., 
Guntur in Madras, etc. 

Kyanite— Perhaps the largest deposits of Kyanite in the world are 
found in India, which is the most important of the minerals used in 
ceramic industries. Good workable deposits of kyanite occur in Seraikella 
and Kharswan in Singhbhum, Bihar. Smaller deposits occur in the 
Mayurbhanj district of Orissa, in the Nellore district of Madras and in 
the Hassan district of Mysore. The papa Buru deposit of Kharswan 
(Bihar) is the largest in the world and is the principal centre of production, 

Feldspar— Workable occurrences of feldspar are located in Ajmer, 
Bombay, Bengal, Bihar, M.P., Madras, Mysore, Rajasthan. The entire 
output is utilized mainly in the ceramic industry. 

Copper— There are two important copper belts in India, namely, 
Singhbhum in Bihar and Khetri and Dariba in Rajasthan. Reserves of 
3.56 crores tons with 1 p.c. content have recently been found in Khetri 
area, while probable reserves with 0.8 p.c. copper content and above have 
been estimated in Singhbhum. 

Limestone— used principally for the manufacture of cement and 
for constructional purposes and also as a flax in melting of iron and lead 
ores—is found in Rhotasgarh in Sahabad district of Bihar, at Katni in 
M.P., in Bundi, Jodhpur, Sirohi in Rajasthan, in Rewah and Mahiar 
State of Madhya Bharat. 

Tungsten— Tungsten ores are found in Jodhpur and Bikaner, but 
the reserves of this ore are small, calculated to be able to supply local^ 
needs of ferro-tungsten alloy industry. 

Bentonite—is a valuable clay similar in its properties of Faller's Earth. 
It occurs in limited quantities in Rajasthan, Bihar and Kashmir. 

Gypsum— Its importance lies in its use as a raw material in the 
manufacture of amonium sulphate. Rajasthan contains largest reserves 
of 92 crore tons of Gypsum out of the country's total reserve of 98 crore 
tons. Other States where it occurs are Madras. U. P. and Jammu & Kashmir. 
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ment of Mines and Fuel is concerned with the policies, pro- 
grammes and regulation. of mineral and mining and for fuel including 
coal and lignite, petroleum and natural gas. The Department of Mines 
and Fuel has been redesignated as Ministry of Mines & Fuel. The list of 
subjects dealt with in the Department of Mines and Fuel is as follows— 
(1) Office of the Coal Controller, Geological Survey of India, Indian 
Bureau of Mines and Controller of mining leases. (2) Production, supply, 
distribution and prices of coal and coke. (3) Public sector coal projects 
such as National Coal Development Corporation Ltd., Ranchi and the 
Singareni Colliery Co., Andhra Pradesh. (4) Setting up of coal washaries. 
(5) Coal Council of India. (6) Fuel Efficiency Committee. (7) Adminis 
tration of the coal mines (Conservation and Safety) Act, 1962. (8) Admi- 
nistration of the Coal Bearing Areas (Acquisation and Development) Act, 
1957. (9) Setting up of temperature carbonisation plants for production 
of smokeless domestic coke. (10) Nevyeli Lignite Corporation Ltd. (11) 
Coal Board Calcutta. (12) Mineral Advisory Board. 

The oil was found in India as early as 1890 when Assam Railway and 
Trading Company discovered the Digboi oil field in Assam. Country's 
oil resources were poorly developed, that out of her 70 lakh tons annual 
requirements about 66 lakhs tons had to be imported. But after independ- 
ence in 1952, the Assam Oil Company found the oil fields of Nahorekatiya 
and later those of Moran and Hurijan, all in the Brahmaputra valley of 
Assam. E 
In 1953 the Government of India entered into an agrcement with the 
Standard Vaccum Oil Company for exploration in West Bengal and for 
production of oil. This project continued for four years in Bengal and 
the project was given up in 1960. 

In 1955, Government of India set up a separate organisation for oil 
exploration, called Oil and Natural Gas Commission. On the results of 
this work, drilling was commenced at Cambay, Ankleshwar, Olpad, Sanand, 
Kalol and Wavel in Gujarat, Rudrasagar and Sibsagar in Assam, Adam- 
pur and Janawi areas in Punjab and Ujhani area in U.P. Ankaleshwar 
production increased to 1,500 tons in a day in 1962. Ankleshwar 
started trial production within eighteen months of the discovery and is 
now producing at the rate of 1,500 tons per day. Exploration efforts 
have been undertaken in the Jaisalmer area of Rajasthan. Extensive 
geological and geophysical survey have been carried out in many places 
throughout India. During nation-wide exploration effort continuing over 
last 11 years, India has discovered oil fields with an estimated reserve of 
about 100-million tons and in addition, a number of structures whose 
potential will be tested by drilling in years to come. 


Refining— In pre-independence days, India had only a small half-a- 
million ton refinery at Digboi in Assam. But between 1954 and 1957 
three refineries in the private sector—Burma-Shell, Stanvac (now ESSO) 
and Caltex started functioning with a total initial refining capacity of 5.1 
million tons. Two were set up at Trambay (near Bombay) by ESSO and 
the BurmalpShell group respectively and third by Caltex at Visakhapat- 
nam. 
In the public sector, one refinery has gone on “stream at Noonmati, 
near Gauhati in Assam, with a capacity of 0.75-million tons in collabora- 
tion with a Rumanian party, while second refinery in the public sector 
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with a capacity of 2-million tons has been constructed at Barauni in 
Bihar. A third with the same capacity as that of Barauni refinery, will 
go into erection in a few months in Koyali in Gujarat, while a suitable 
site at Cochin has been selected for the fourth one in South India. All the 
four public sector refineries are to be based on indigenous crude oils. 

Koyali Refinery—The foundation stone of the third oil refinery in 
the public sector was laid at Kolayi near Baroda on May 10, 1963. The 
refinery will process every year two million tons of crude oil from Ank- 
leshwar and Karol oil fields. Soviet Union is collaborating with Oil and 
Natural Gas Commission is setting up the refinery and has given a credit 
of Rs. 10 crores. 

Fourth Refinery in Public Sector—An agreement for the fourth 
refinery was signed between the Government of India and the 
Philips Petroleum Company of USA for setting up of a refinery on April 
2, 1963. The refinery will have a capacity of 2.5 million tons in suit- 
able area of Cochin. 

Oil India Ltd.— was incorporated on 18-2-1959 with the Govern- 
ment of India holding 32} p.c. of the paid-up shares in the company. 
The main objectives are—(1) exploration for and production of crude 
oil (including natural gas) and (2) construction of a pipeline to transport 
crude oil to the Government-owned refineries at Nunmati (Assam) and 
Barauni (Bihar) with initial capacities of a 75 and 2.0-million tons per 
annum respectively. Consequent on the signing of such supplementary 
agreement on 27-7-1961, the Government of India and B.O.C. became 
equal shareholders in O.LL. Oil India has completed 150 oil wells (126 
in Nahar Katiya and 24 in Moran) in Assam. Of these 106 yield oil and 
eight yield gas ; 16 are dry and 20 yet under tests. 


Petrochemical Industries—With the production of natural gas in 
Gujarat and Assam and of refinery gases in the various refineries, a petro- 
chemical industry is also taking root in the country. In the public sec- 
tor, the Fertilizer Corporation of India, a Government of India under- 
taking, has launched a programme of setting up a chain of chemical fer- 
tilizer factories all over the country, of which three are being set up at 
Trombay (Maharashtra), Gorakhpur (U.P.) and Namrup (Assam) and will 
use natural gas or other petroleum feedstocks. In the private sector, 
there will be a carbon black plant in Maharashtra and Assam each and 
four fertilizer factories at Vishakapatnam, Hanuman Ghat, Mangalore and 
Tuticorin based on other refinery gases or naphtha, A fertilizer factory 
at Badia based on petroleum feedstocks is to come up in the mixed sector. 

PIPELINE PROJECT— Pipelines have become the sine qua non 
of the oil industry. India's first trunk pipeline for transport of crude oil 
from Nahorkatiya to the State-owned refineries at Gauhati and Barauni 
is complete ; “the Nahorkatiya-Gauhati sector is already supplying crude 
oil to the Gauhati refinery and the Gauhati-Barauni sector is also work- 
ing. The total length of the pipeline is almost 720 miles. "These pipe 
lines are being constructed by the Oil India Ltd. 

The Indian Refineries has now taken up the task of building two 
products pipelines (finished petroleum), one from Gauhati to Siliguri, a 
distance of about 260 miles, and the other from Baraumi to Kanpur at 
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one end and Calcutta at the other, [ 
A contract for the construction of five pipelin ta 
signed on May 6, 1963 between Oil and Natural Gas Commission and 


SNAM, a subsidiary of 3 
pipelines will transport natural gas, crude oil and petroleum products 
in the State. 

SUPPLY OF PETROLEUM PRODUCTS— In June 1959 the Gov- 
ernment of India set up the Indian Oil Company for the marketing and 
distribution of petroleum products in the country. The company will 
take up at refinery points the products of the public sector refineries. 
The company also handles deficit petroleum products, such as kerosine, 
HSD oil, aviation turbine fuel, etc., being imported from USSR. ‘The 
company has acquired installations at Bombay, Cochin and Vishakapatnam. 

RESEARCH AND TRAINING IN PETROLEUM— An Institute of 
Petroleum has been established with the assistance from the French Petro- 
leum Institute under the control of the Council of Scientific and Indus- 
trial Research. Steps to establish a Training and Research Wing in the 
Oil & Natural Gas Commission with the assistance of U N $ F have 
also been taken. 


SHORT SUMMARY 


Refineries in Private Sector—(1) Burmah Shell Refinery at Trombay 
(Bombay), (2) Stanvac Refinery at Trombay (Bombay), (3) Caltex Refinery 
at Visakhapatnam, (4) Assam Oil Co.’s Refinery at Digboi. 

. Refineries in Public Sctor—(1) Refinery at Nunmati (near Gauhati) 
with the collaboration of the Rumanian Government went into operation 
on January 1, 1962, (2) Refinery at Barauni in collaboration with USSR 
Government is being established, (3) Another public sector refinery is being 
established at Koyali near Baroda in Gujarat, (4) Agreement signed by the 
Government of India with Philips Petroleum Co. of USA for another oil 
refinery in Cochin area. 

E Pipeline Projects—(Y) Naharkatiya to Nunmati, 720 mile long pipe- 
line project was commissioned in March, 1962. (2) Nunmati to Barauni 
pipeline almost finished. 


Marketing and Distribution of Petroleum Projects—(1) Indian Oil 
Company Ltd., wholly owned by the Government of India was incorpora- 
ted in 1959 for the marketing and distribution of petroleum products. 
'The Company also handles deficit petroleum products under the agree- 
ment of 1960 with Soviet Export Organisation. 


P PETROLEUM PRODUCTION 
y (ooo metric tonnes) 
a 1951 1955 1960 1961 
Crude Petroleum UR 2 264 35D. 449 , 442 
Petroleum Products be 249 3,024 5,159 6,100 


(Tata’s statistical outline of India) 
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ATOMIC ENERGY IN INDIA 


BIRTH OF ATOMIC ENERGY IN INDIA— In the field of Atomic 
research, India is now maintaining the lead among the countries in Asia, 
Under the Industrial Policy Reso! ution of 1948, atomic energy in India 
was made the exclusive subject of the Government. India created an 
Atomic Energy Commission as early as in 1948 to lay the foundation of 
the country's atomic development. Its immediate aims were the promo- 
tion of nuclear research, the survey, prospecting and processing of raw 
materials and setting up of an experimental reactor. In contrast to pro- 
gramme of leading atomic countries of the West, the Indian programme 
concentrates on power production, with a certain amount of isotope deve- 
lopment, but with no nuclear missile section. 


NUCLEAR RESEARCH — The Department of Atomic Energy is 
responsible for formulating and implementing policies regarding atomic 
energy. The scientific and technical work of the Department is carried 
on by the Atomic Energy Establishment, Trombay and the Atomic Mine 
rals Division. The industrial activities of the Department are conducted 
by the Indian Rare Earths Ltd. and Travancore Minerals Lid. Atomic 
Energy Establishment, located at Trombay near Bombay, is the national 
centre for research and development in the field of atomic energy. The 
establishment is organised into 15 divisions which cover various aspects ot 
physics, chemistry, engineering, biology and medicine, each with its own 


laboratory. 


PROGRESS OF ATOMIC ENERGY— Since the establishment. of 
the Department of Atomic Energy in August, 1954, research and develop- 
ment in the peaceful uses of atomic energy has made rapid stride, 

d isotope production and application, under the 
Energy Commission, are the two branches of 
The first large-scale nuclear 
as put into O eration in 


August, 1956 and it contributes to the power supply of India. It is à 
products from this reactor, several 


biological works, while much research and experimental work have beer 
carried out with the unit. The primary object of the Apsara reactor 1s 


ulating nuclear plant. A 
which cost Rs. 35 lakhs, is EE radio- 
isotopes which are already being extensively used by Indian fta country in 
medicine and industry, and research workers at the univer j, Bhava, Chair- 
is the nation’s principal facility for training personnel ikhor for India. The 
logy and for fundamental research in physics, CNBIMA is a,specialised agency 
India's second reactor is known as Zerlina Reactor. /ipution of atomic energy 
reactor for lattice gnvestigations and new assemb world.” 
operation in January, 1961. : 4 S. A, an American non- 
India's third research reactor is the Rs. 73-Eq. to planning by Americans 


which is a 40 MW reactor and which went int 
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It is one of the largest isotope producers in the world and has special faci- 
lities for the in-pile testing of engineering loops for future power reactors. 
It is a joint Indo-Canadian project. The reactor embodies a steel shell of 
159 ft. high by 120 ft. in diameter, built up by welding accurately shaped 
steel sheets together. 


To fuel these reactors, the Trombay Establishment operates a plant 
to produce nuclear grade uranium metals and fabricate the metal into 
the fuel elements. 

The Atomic Minerals Division is responsible for the survey, develop- 
ment and acquisition of atomic minerals and for carrying on research 
connected with these. It also renders assistance to the public in the 
exploration of radio-active minerals. This Division continues its pros- 
pecting, mining and drilling programmes. 


COMMISSION’S INDUSTRIAL ACTIVITIES— Indian Rare Earths 
(Private) Ltd., was established in August, 1950 at Alwaye (Kerala), which 
is owned by the Commission and the Government of Kerala. This plant 
produces rare earth compounds as the main product and trisodium phos- 
phate as a by-product. Travancore Minerals (Private) Ltd. was set up in 
1956 by the Governments of Madras, Kerala and Atomic Energy Depart- 
ment for the production of ilmenite and monazite. There is 2 thorium 
pes at Trombay, where thorium nitrate is extracted from the residue 
eft after the rare earths have been extracted at the Indian Rare Earths 
(Private) Ltd. plant. The Commission has also a pilot plant in opera- 
tion at Ghatsila (Bihar) for the extraction of uranium from the copper 
tailings. Heavy water will be produced as a by-product at the fertilizer 
plant which is being built at Nangal. 


.. MINERAL PROSPECTING-— Indian. Atomic. Minerals Division has 
been established with the object of prospecting and mining of atomic 
minerals, the most important of which is uranium, but which also in- 
cludes thorium, beryllium, zirconium, lithium, etc. It has discovered 
and is mining uranium deposits at Jharsaguda, near Jamshedpur. The 
Atomic Minerals Division has also discovered new deposits. of monazite in 
Bihar which are larger than the deposits on the Kerala coast, till then 
the largest in the world. The mineral sands at Kerala are now exploited 
by the Department of Atomic Energy. Travancore Minerals Ltd. sepa- 
rates the various components of the sand, the most important of which 
is monozite from the atomic point of view. 'The monazite, after separa- 
tion, is sent for chemical treatment at the Indian Rare Earths Plant at 
Alwaye; the Rare Earths salts are used in the manufacture of carbon 
covers for arc lamps, polishing powder for mirrors and for special optical 
lenses, Rare Earth metals are used in the form of mica metal in metal- 
lw» >and. in the preparation of alloys and flints. The thorium plant at 
‘erated by Indian Rare Earths on behalf of the Department 
‘ay and separates the thorium and uranium from the 

^s Alwaye Plant. Zircon allanite, from which zirconium 


^ 


3 N been discovered in Andhra and Madras arcas. Hafi- 

zirconium in some of the deposits. The mineral 

Crude Petroleum rium, has been located in Madurai area, Madras. 
Petroleum Products -extensive deposits of uraniferous ore have been 


e world's largest producers of the mineral 
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beryl, from which beryllium can be extracted. Beryllium oxide, obtain- 
able from the metal, is an important material used as a reactor moderator. 


ATOMIC POWER STATIONS— India's first atomic power station 
is being built at  Tarapur in Maharashtra 60 miles of Bom- 
bay with an installed capacity of 380 mw. This station apart from 
producing electrical power and providing creative activity in the indus- 
trial field, will play another important role, in that it will also produce 
plutonium, a valuable atomic fuel. 

Tarapur projects would be based on the use of enriched uranium 
which would have to be imported from the U.S.A. 

Second atomic power station will be started at Ranapratap Sagar in 
Kotah in Rajasthan. The Second Power Station at Kotah will be of the 
Canada type power station, developed in Canada using natural uranium 
oxide as fuel and heavy water as moderator and coolant. "The third 
atomic power station is to be located at Kalpakkam near Mahabalipuram 
in Madras State. 

SPACE RESEARCH—For launching sound rockets for investigation 
of the upper atmosphere winds and the equatorial electrojet, the Depart- 
ment has set up an Indian National Committee on Space Research (IN 
COSPAR). 

Launching Facility. in Kerala—An agreement has been concluded with 
the U.S.A. for collaboration in this project. 

A sounding rocket landing facility has been set up in Kerala in co. 
opeation with the National Aeronautical and Space Administration (NASA) 
of the USA. 

RESEARCHES— To promote research in nuclear science, subven- 
tions are granted to various universities, laboratories and research institu- 
tions. Tata Institute of Fundamental Research, Bombay is the national 
centre for advanced study and fundamental research in nuclear science 
and mathematics. Other institutions receiving support of the Atomic 
Energy Department, are Saha Institute of Nuclear Physics, Calcutta and 
the Physical Research Laboratory, Ahmedabad. A high altitude labora- 
tory is being established at Gulmarg in Kashmir at an altitude of 9,000 ft. 
for high altitude work in cosmic rays, biology, physiology and other 
subjects. A similar laboratory is also to be established at Kodaikanal in 
Madras. 

INDIA’S POSITION IN THE WORLD ATOMIC ENERGY— 
Close liaison and contact are maintained with international bodies with 
peaceful uses of nuclear energy. Bilateral agreements for collaboration 
in the development of atomic energy for peaceful uses ‘have been con- 
ducted with a number of countries. / 

India has been renominated to the Board of Governors of U.N, Inter- 
national Atomic Energy Agency as being the most advanced country in 
atomic energy development in South Asia. Dr. Homi J. Bhava, Chair- 
man, Atomic -Energy Commission, is the Governor for India. The 
LA.E.A., which came into being on July 29, 1957; is a,specialised agency 
of the U. N. “to accelerate and enlarge the contribution of atomic energy 
to peace, healtM and prosperity throughout the world.” 

The National Planning Association of U/ S. A., an American non- 
profit and non-political organisation devoted’ to planning by Americans 
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in business, reported in 1960 that a dozen nations, including India, China 
and both East and West Germany, were capable of embarking on nuclear 
weapons programmes. 


INDIAN SPACE RESEARCH 


A rocket for the study of outer space was launched on 21st November, 
1963 from Thumba near Trivandrum making the beginning of space 
research in India. This research is being conducted by the Indian 
National Committee for Space Research. 

The sounding rocket range which was prepared at "Thumba would 
afford unique facilities for scientific research to those interested in meteo- 
rology and atmospheric research. 

The establishment of launching site has been prescribed through the 
collaboration and active assistance of many countries advanced in space 
technology. The initial work at Thumba was based on agreements con- 
cluded between the Department of Atomic Energy and National Aerono- 
tic and Space Administration (NASA) of the U.S.A. Other facilities could 
be made through agreement with the Academy of Sciences of the USSR 
and the Space Research Organisation of France. 

The Indian National Programme for sounding rockets was mainly 
aimed at studying the region of the atmosphere from 40 km, to 200 km. 
Observations could be made with baloons upto 40 km. and artificial earth 
satellites could operate satisfactorily above 200 km. 

The LE Saat would involve two types of rockets. The small rocket 
would be able to take instruments weighing upto 10 kg. to heights of 
about 70 km. and would fall into ocean some 50 to 100 km. to the west 
of the launch pad. 

A bigger two stage rockets would be used to carry of scientific instru- 
ments washing upto 40 kg. to heights upto 150 km. 

The first two-stage unguided rocket was launched successfully from 
the Equatorial sounding rocket station at Thumba, 15 miles from Trivan- 
gem ian 21st November, 1963 marking the beginning of space research 
in India. ` 

The assembling and launching of the rocket was done by Indian 
scientists trained by the National Aeronautics and Space Administration 
of the United States. 

At tbe zero hour, the two-stage rocket weighing 1,600 pounds and 
carrying a 7-pound pay-load of sodium vapour and equipment, shot up 
like a jet of hu and soared to a height of 180 kilometres, developing 


in three-and-a-half seconds, 
a cascade of sparks. The second- 
and released the sodium vapour, It 
hape of an inverted cone with the 

pattern, The second-stage rocket 


, actually con. 


National Committee for Spa. XE Research in February, 1962. 


IRON AND STEEL IN INDIA 


IRON IN INDIA— When Alexander the Great retreated from India, 
he took with him a precious gift which was neither gold nor diamond, but 
it is recorded that King Porus presented him 30 pounds of high quality 
iron. There are several ancient objects of non-rusting iron still available 
in India. One of these is the famous Delhi Iron Pillar in the compound 
of Kutub Minar which is ascribed to the 3rd or 4th century A.D. 

India possesses some of the world's largest reserves of iron ore, mainly 
hematites and magnetites with iron content ranging between 60 and 70 
per cent. The iron ore reserves in India, assessed at one-fourth of the 
total world reserves, are estimated at 2,100 crore tons. Large deposits of 
hematite ores are known in Bihar, Orissa, Madhya Pradesh, Mysore and 
Maharashtra. Magnetite ores occur in Madras, Mysore, Bihar, Orissa 
and Himachal Pradesh. Extensive spathic (carbonate) ores are present 
in West Bengal. The proved and indicated reserves of all types of ores 
amount to about 710 crore tons. 

Currently per capita steel consumption in India, taking into account 
domestic output and imports, is 11 kilograms (approximately 25.9 Ibs.). 
This is one of the lowest in the world. ‘To-day there are six steel plants 
—three in the private sector and three in the public sector—altogether 
producing about 4 million tons of steel. The share of each sector is 
nearly equal, Current India is importing more than one million tons of 
steel yearly. 

Iron and Steel Advisory Council was constituted in November, 1959 
to advise Government on all matters of a general character relating to 
iron and steel and in particular to problems pertaining to production, 
distribution, transport, research, import and export. 


PREVIOUS ATTEMPTS OF IRON AND STEEL PRODUCTION— 
The first attempt of iron and steel manufacture by modern methods was 
made in 1830 in South Arcot. In 1874 Barakar Iron Work started work 
in the Jharia coal-fields, the works were acquired by the Bengal Iron 
and Steel Company in 1889, Afterwards came the Tata Iron and Steel 
Works in 1907 at Sakchi, Bihar. Then came Indian Iron & Steel Company 
in 1908 at Hirapur (Asansol, Bengal) and Mysore State Iron Works (now 
Mysore Iron & Steel Ltd.) started at Bhadravati in 1923. 


UNITS IN THE PRIVATE SECTOR— The Indian Iron & Steel 
Co., Ltd., has its two plants at Burnpur and Kulti, approximately 140 
miles from Calcutta. Great expansion was made in 1953; in 1955 another 
expansion was undertaken to step up production of saleable steel upto 
800,000 tons. 

Tata Iron & Steel Co. Ltd.—Tata plant is the oldest in India. It is, 
situated at Jamshedpur, 156 miles from Calcutta. Thee plant produced 
its first iron in 1911 and its first steel in 1913. The two expansion pro- 
grammes were unflertaken for the most mode dion of plant—(1) one in 
1952 and the other in 1955. This has dou. 4% “ís capacity of a million 
tons of ingots. The second expansion sche % Was undertaken in colla- 
boration with an American firm, Kaiser Evyineering Corporation. The 
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scheme was completed in 1959-60. Tatas have also undertaken some 
ancillary works, such as, new ferro-manganese plant at Joda, a new re- 
fractory plant at Joda, a new refractory plant at Belpahar in collabora- 
tion with Didier International, a ferro sulphate washing plant and a 
plant for recovery of scrap iron from slag by Hickett process. 

A company called Mysore Iron and Steel Ltd. was registered in 1961, 
which took over the management of the Mysore Works in April, 1962. 


UNITS IN THE PUBLIC SECTOR 


The Department of Iron and Steel—On the 7th April, 1957, the 
Union Ministry of Steel, Mines and Fuel was constituted, which consists 
of two Departments—Department of Iron and Steel and Department of 
Mines and Fuel. 

The Department of Iron & Steel deals with three steel plants at Rour- 
kela, Bhilai, Durgapur and Mysore Iron & Steel Works and also steel 
‘plants of private sectors (i.e., Tatas, Indian Iron and Steel Co., Mysore 
fron and Steel Ltd and all future developments to iron and steel industry. 
With the formation of the Department of Iron and Steel, works relating 
to the administration of the Iron and Steel (Control) Order, imports and 
exports of iron and steel, establishments of Iron and Steel Control orga- 
nisation, the steel projects in the private sector, re-rolling mills and ferro- 
alloy industry were transferred to this Department from the late Ministry 
of Heavy Industries. There is one attached office under the control of 
the Department at Calcutta with three regional offices each in Bombay, 
Madras and Delhi. The head-office of the Iron and Steel Controller at 
Calcutta is under the charge of an Iron and Steel Controller who is res- 
perime for the administration of the Iron and Steel (Control) Order 

956 and is also responsible for the issue of licences for export of Tron 
and Steel and for the purchase of Steel. 

Public Sector Steel Plants—These integrated iron and steel plants 
in the public sector with tribal capacity of 10 lakh tons each have been 
set up at Rourkela, Bhilai and Durgapur. The management of all these 
vests in the State-owned. Hindustan Steel (Ltd.) authorised capital 
Rs. 600 crores, | 

Hindustan Steel Limited is a company formed in December, 1953 to | 
construct and manage three steel works in the public sector at Rourkela, | 
Bhilai and' Durgapur. 

Rourkela—is the first of the three Government steel projects to take 
shape. It is about 250 miles west of Calcutta on the main Calcutta- 
Bombay rail route in Orissa. On 15th August, 1953 the Government of 
India signed a contract with Krupp-Demag Combine (Germany) for erect- 
ing a steel plant of 6,000,000 tons. It is supplied with ore from Taldih 
and coal from Kargali and Jharia. Washeries have been established at 
Kargali for washing coal. The unique feature about this plant is that 

'75 p.c. of the steel is made by the new LD. process: This process con- 

sists in blowing oxygen at high pressure into molten iron in special vessels 

called converters. This L” b process results in the releate of large quan- | 
tities of nitrogen as bye-p8¢"ucts. Almost all the units have been com- 
missioned. The fertilizer p? nt put up as an adjunct to the steel plant 

was also commissioned in 19v2. 
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Bhilai—An agreement was signed between the Government of India 
and the Russian Government for starting a second steel factory at Bhilai 
on 2nd February, 1956. 'The main units of the Bhilai works consist of— 
(1) Iron-making, (2) Steel-making and (3) Rolling mills. 

Under a contract signed between Hindustan Stecl Ltd. and the Russian 
Organisation in 1962, the capacity of Bhilai Plant is being expanded to 
25 lakh tons of steel ingots per annum, which will be rolled into 19.5 lakh 
tons of finished steel. 

Durgapur is the third steel plant in the public sector. The Indian 
Steel Works Construction Gompany Ltd. (ISCON) signed a contract with 
the Government of India on 31st October, 1956 to build an integrated 
steel works at Durgapur in West Bengal, which is 110 miles from Calcutta. 
ISCON was formed as a consortium of 13 British engineering and electri- 
cal firms. The Durgapur plant was completed in 1962. 

Bokaro Steel Plant is included in the Third Five Year Plan. The 
plant is expected to produce plates, sheets and stripes with an initial 
capacity of one million tons of steel ingots and 350,000 tons of pig iron. 


Alloy Steels— Preliminary work in regard to the alloy and special 
stecl plant, being set up at Durgapur with an initial capacity of 80,000 
ingot tons and capable of being rolled into 48,000 tons of finished pro- 
ducts, is in progress. 

The Government have approved the setting up of two stainless steel 
units—one at Madras and another at Vatwa in Gujarat. Government 
sanctioned three schemes for setting up pig iron plants with a capacity 
of 1 lakh tonnes per year each, in Rajasthan, Maharashtra and. Andhra 
Pradesh. 


Iron Ore Production (million. tonnes) 
(million. tonnes) 1955-56 1960-61 1961-62 1962-63 
1952 m 8:7 
1955 vit 4.3 
1960 d U1077 Pig Iron (2710.4 1.4 1.4 Lint 
1961 yok 112: Steel Ingots... 107 3.4 4.3 5.5 
1962 i 18.2 Finished Steel... 1.3 2:4 3.0 4.0 


LAND REFORMS IN INDIA 


TS OF LAND REFORMS—Ownership rights of the land- 
epee the Zamindari system were morally and legally dubious, 
Naturally, therefore, land reform was the principal aim of the Congress 
and also of the new Constitution. The Planning Commission recommended 
that land policy should be such as would reduce disparities in wealth and 
income, eliminate exploitation, provide security for tenants and workers 
and promise equality ‘of status and opportunity to different sections of the 
rural population. The principal objectives of tenancy reform as recom- 
mended by the Planning Commission are (1) reduction of rents (2) security 
of tenure (3) ownership for tenants. 
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Land being a State subject under the Constitution, the responsibility 
for enacting and enforcing land reform rests with the State Governments. 
The Gentral Committee of Land Reforms of the Government of India 
reviews from time to time progress of land reforms in the country and 
advises State Governments, on further measures that may be necessary. 

Effect of the abolition of Zamindari System— (1) The intermedi- 
ary rights are abolished and compensation paid to the Zamindar. The 
amount of compensation in most cases is a multiple of net income from 
intermediary right. The multiple decreases with increase in net income 
and the result is that the big Zamindar is compensated at lower rate. 

(2) Compensation is paid partly in cash and partly in bonds. Smaller 
zamindars usually get cash payments, z jw 

(3) The zamindar is allowed to retain land for personal cultivation, 
but in most cases a ceiling on land holding is introduced. 

(4) After the abolition of Zamindari System, the tenant is respon- 
sible for paying rent directly to the Government. On paying a specified 
amount, he acquires ownership right over his holding. 

5) Ceiling on land holdings. 
ol Consolidation and prevention of fragmentation of holding and 

(7) Development of cooperative farming and cooperative village 
management. 

Abolition of Intermediaries— In 1947, intermediary tenures like 
Zemindari, Jaigirdari and inams covered more than 40 per cent of the area 
of the country. The abolition of these tenures has been completed except 
for a few minor tenures such as service inams and inams held by religious 
and charitable institutions. As a result of this reform about two crore 
tenants came into direct relationship with the State and improved their 
social and economic position, Besides, considerable areas of wasteland 
and private forests came under State management and ownership. ‘This 
enabled the State Governments to distribute a sizable area among the 
landless agricultural workers and the small farmers during the past decade 
or so. The main task before the State Governments is the assessment 
and payment of compensation. It is estimated that about Rs. 640 crores 
are payable as compensation including interest charges. A sum of about 
Rs. 230 crores has been paid so far. 

Ceiling on holdings—The principle that there should be a ceiling on 
land holdings was accepted in the First Plan. The Second Plan reiterated 
the recommendation that there should be a ceiling at three family hold- 
ings.. Reduction in the disparities in ownership of land was a necessary 
condition for the building up of a progressive, cooperative rural economy. 
Legislation for ceiling on holdings has been enacted in all .States, In 
Punjab, Jammu & Kashmir, Uttar Pradesh, Andhra Pradesh, Assam, 
Bihar, Gujarat, Madhya Pradesh, Madras, Maharashtra, Delhi, Himachal 
Pradesh and parts of Tripura, provisions have been brought into force. 

Security of Tenure—Legislation providing for security of tenure has 
been enacted ih 12 States and all the Union Territories. 

Consolidation of holdings—Five Year Plans have emphasised the neces- 
sity for the consolidation of holdings. The Planning Commission recom- 
mended that the consolidation of holdings should be undertaken in Com- 
munity Development areas as a task of primary importance to the agricul- 
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tural programme. Legislation has been enacted in a number of States 
for prevention of fragmentation and consolidation of fragmented holdings. 
At the end of 1961-62, about 36.5 million acres had been consolidated 
and the work was in progress over another 10 million acres. Legislation 
enabling States to undertake programmes of consolidation of holdings has 
been adopted in Assam, Bihar, Gujarat, Jammu & Kashmir, Madhya 
Pradesh, Maharashtra, Orissa, Punjab, Rajasthan, Uttar Pradesh, West 
Bengal, Telangana area- of Andhra Pradesh, the former Bombay-Karnatak 
areas of Mysore and Delhi and Himachal Pradesh. 

Cooperative Farming—tThe role of cooperative farming was empha- 
sised in the Second and Third Plans. The goal indicated in the Second 
Plan was that such essential steps were to be taken as would provide 
sound foundations for the development of cooperative farming, so that 
over a period of 10 years or so a substantial proportion of agricultural 
lands were cultivated on cooperative lines. ‘The comprehensive pro- 
gramme in the Third Plan period envisages organisation of 320 planned 
pilot projects at the rate of one per district in selected community deve- 
lopment blocks. One hundred and thirty-seven pilot rojects were started 
and 603 cooperative farming societies organised till the end of 1962. 
These societies had a membership of 11,261 and held an area of 70,702 
acres. National Co-operative Farming Advisory Board has been set up 
for planning and promoting the programme of cooperative farming. 

Sub-division and Fragmentation— The fragmentation of holdings in 
India due to ancient laws of inheritance and unregulated transfers has 
resulted in the sub-division and fragmentation of holdings to the detri- 
ment of agricultural production. The policy is to restrain this tendency 
by regulating transfers, partitions etc. Legislation to prevent frag- 
mentation had been passed in Assam, Bihar, Gujarat, Madhya Pradesh, 
Maharashtra, Orissa, Punjab, Rajasthan, Uttar Pradesh, West Bengal, 
Manipur, Tripura and in the former Hyderabad areas of Andhra Pradesh 
and Mysore. 

TENANCY REFORMS—Even after the abolition of intermediary 
tenures, sizable areas continued to be cultivated by tenants, sub-tenants 


and share-croppers. It is estimated that about one fourth of the area 
held by the rural households is still held on lease. The object of the 
tenancy legislation has been to confer on such tenants security of tenure, 
regulation of rent and to convert them into owners of their holdings. 
Security of tenure—Comprchensive measures for security of tenure have 
been adopted in all States except Andhra Pradesh Bihar, Madras and (in 
respect of share-croppers) in West Bengal. The main points with regard 
to security of tenure relate to resumption of land by land-owner from 
tenants for personal cultivation and regulation of voluntary surrenders. 
The provisions for resumption follow broadly these patterns, namely— 
(1) all tenants have been given security of tenure without a right for land- 
owners to resume land for personal cultivation, as in U. P., West Bengal 
and Delhi (2) ownew have been given the right to resume a limited area 
for personal cultivation subject, however, to the condition that a minimum 
area or portion of the holding is left with the tenant, as in Gujarat, 
Kerala, M. P., Maharashtra, Orissa, Rajasthan, Himachal Pradesh. In 
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Assam and Punjab owner can resume land upto the ceiling limit, (3) A 
limit has been placed on the extent of land which a land-owner may 
resume, but the tenant is not entitled to retain a minimum area for 
cultivation in all cases as in Jammu and Kashmir, Mysore, Manipur, 
Tripura and West Bengal (in respect of share-croppers). ^ 

Ownership for tenants—Legislation for conferment of ownership on 
tenants has been enacted in several States. Provision for ownership has 
et to be made in Andhra Pradesh, Assam, Bihar, Jammu and Kashmir 
and Madras. In Punjab right of purchase is optional and is restricted 
to tenants in continuous possession of land for minimum period of six 
years. In West Bengal ownership has been conferred on sub-tenants and 
not on share-croppers (bargadars). In Gujarat and Maharashtra, rights 
of ownership accrued to 1.3 million tenants. In Rajasthan one lakh 
tenants have been made owners in respect of over 6 lakh acres, In U. P. 
about 1.5 million sub-tenants and tenants of home-farm lands have been 
brought into direct relationship with the State. In West Bengal, the 
sub-tenants who cultivated 7 lakh acres have been made owners, Similar 
concessions have been made in some other States. 

Reduction of rents—In 1947, the customary level of rents paid by the 
tenants at will and share-croppers over the greater part of the country 
was a half of the produce or more. In some States, as in Gujarat, Maha 
rashtra and Rajasthan, maximum rent now stands at 1/6th of the produce. 
In some States, particularly Andhra Pradesh, Madras, Punjab and West 
Bengal (in respect of share-croppers) the rents are still high, varying 
between a third and a half of the produce. 

BHOODAN—This is voluntary land gift movement started by 
Acharya Vinoba Bhave. He says “in a just and equitable order of society 
land must belong to all". In practical application, it means asking for 
voluntary donations of one-sixth of the land for redistribution among thc 
landless. In non-agricultural sector, it assumes various forms, such as 
sampattidan (donation of money or other resources, Buddhidan (giving 
of mental abilities, Jivandan (giving of life), etc. "The movement began 
on April 18, 1951. Its target is to get 500 lakh acres of land. The move- 
ment has been enlarged into Gramdan, i.e., donation of entire villages. 

Out of the total area of land donated in Bhoodan over 10 lakh acres 
have already been distributed. Excluding the land which is considered 
unfit for cultivation, 17.5 lakh acres of Bhoodan lands are still to be dis- 
tributed among the landless agricultural workers. 

The total number of Gramdan villages is now 5,800. 


CEILINGS ON HOLDINGS 


^5 Existing Holdings Future Acquisition. 
Andhra Pradesh—27 to 324 acres. 18 to 260 acres 
Assam—50 acres, $ 50. acres 

Bihar—20 to 60 acres, 20 to 60 acres 
Gujarat—19 to 132 acres. 19 to 132 »acres 
Jammu & Kashmir—221 acres. 293 acres 

Kerala—15 to 87} acres. 15 to 373 acres 


Madhya Pradesh—25 to 775 acres. 95 to: 75 acres 
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Existing Holdings Future Acquisition 
Madras—24 to 120 acres. 24 to 120 acres 
Maharashtra—18 to 126 acres. 18 to 144 acreS 
Mysore—27 to 216 acres. 25 to 100 acres 
Punjab—30 standard acres. 30 standard acres 
Rajasthan—30 standard acres. 30 standard acres 
Uttar Pradesh—40 acres. 124 acres 
West Bengal—25 acres. 25 acres 
Himachal Pradesh—30 acres in 30 acres in Chamba and land 

Chamba district and land asses- assessed at Rs. 125 in other 
sed at Rs. 125 im other areas. areas. 

Manipur—25 acres. 25 acres. 

Tripura—25 to 75 acres. 25 to 75 acres, 


COAL IN INDIA 


Coal Fields in India— Coal is a fuel and an industrial raw mate- 
rial. When carbonised, it produces coke which is essential for the iron 
and steel industries. It also produces a large number of by-products, 
such as tar and benzol. 

The principal users of coal in India are the Railways, the thermal 
power-stations anda large number of industries including iron and steel, 
cement, refractories and glass, textiles, paper and board and sugar and 
chemicals. It is also required for bunkering and export, brick kilns, 
domestic use and by the collieries themselves. 

There are at present about 850 collieries in the country. Of these 
only about 20 are in the public sector and the remaining 830 in the 
private sector. The public sector collieries, excepting the four Sengareni 
group in Andhra Pradesh, are managed by the National Coal Develop- 
ment Corporation (NCDC) which when formed in 1956 took over the 
eleven existing collieries of the Railways. NCDC has been starting mew 
mining projects, such as one at Singarauli in the Sidhi district of M. P. 
In India coal occurs mainly in formation of Gondmana and Tertiary ages. 
The reserves of coal occurring in seams of one foot or more in thickness 
down to the depth of 2,000 ft. are estimated at 11,677 crore tons. Rich 
deposits (about 11 crore tons) of coal with high coking index have 
recently been discovered at Chano Rikba block of north Karanpura coal- 
field. New seams have also been discovered in Singerauli, Ramgarh and 
Raniganj coalfields. 

The bulk of the better quality of coal reserves in, India is situated in 
what is called the Bengal-Bihar coal belt, although  producton of coal 
is being expanded in Madhya Pradesh, Orissa, Andhra Pradesh and 
Assam. Lignite whiclf is brown coal, is mined in Neiveli in Madras. 

Coal mining in India was first started in Raniganj, Bengal in 1814. 
In 1950 after more than 100 vears of its existence, coal production in 
India reached 3,82 lakh tons in 1955. 4 
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‘The Estimate Committee of the Parliament recommended in 1955 that 
all new collieries should be State-owned and that there should be a Coal 
Commission with a power to take over such private collieries as did not 
function economically and satisfactorily. So the Revised Industrial ur 
Resolutions of the Government placed coal industry in schedule A Wi 
meant that the State was competent to start new units of production. 

First Five Year Plan made only a modest beginning in the expansion 
of the industrial base. Production of coal rose to 2,82 lakh tons im 1955 
as against 3,20 lakh tons in 1950. The Second Plan required a larger 
increase in coal production. National Coal Development Corporation 
and the Singareni Collieries were assigned the responsibility to raise the 
additional production. The production in 1961 amounted to 5,601 lakh 
tonnes of which 1,03 lakh tonnes were produced in the public sector and 
4,58 lakh tonnes in the private sector. In 1962, production was 6,15 lakh 
tonnes, of which 1,09 lakh tonnes came from public and 5,06 lakh tonnes 
from private sector. The overall production of coal in the year 1961-62 
was 55.23 million tonnes. 

Coal Board—was set up under the Coal Mines (Conservation and 
Safety) Act 1952 for the purposes of promotion of safety and conservation 
of coal. The main activities of the Board are (1) Financial assistance to 
collieries (2) Collieries/Seams continue to be graded in accordance with 
the prescribed specification (3) establishing at a Central Coal Mining 
Research Station, Dhanbad. 


Coal Council of India—helps to co-ordinate the programmes of 
transport, coal and power, implement training of technical personnel and 
Birperting and drilling of areas from which coal will be raised in the 

ourth Plan. 

_ Lignite—The Integrated Neyveli Lignite Project envisages the mining 
of 3.5 million tons of lignite per annum, out of which 1.5 million tons 
are to be utilised in a thermal power station with an installed capacity 
of 2,50,000 kw., about half a million tons on the production of 1,52,000 
tons of Urea fertilizer with a nitrogen content of 70,000 tons per annum, 
and the remaining quantity of about 1.5 million tons of lignite is to be 
briquettes and carbonised to yield about 3,80,000 tons of carbonised 
briquettes for use as domestic and industrial fuel. Full production at the 
targeted rate of 3.5 million tons per annum is expected to be achieved by 
the end of 1964, when all the lignite consuming units of the Integrated 
Project, namely, the thermal power station, the fertilizer plant and the 
briquetting and Carbonisation Plant, would be in operation. The Gov- 
*rnment sanctioned in October, 1959 the setting up of a Fertilizer Plant at 

" Neyveli for production of 1,52,000 tons of urea with nitrogen content of 
70,000 tons per year. The present estimated cost of the Integrated Pro- 
ject is Rs. 94 crores. 

_ Coal Washeries—The first composite type of coal washing plant was 
installed at Kargali, District Hazaribagh (Bihar) iñ 1958. It is the first 
coal washery in the public sector costing about 2.46 crores with an annual 
capacity of 16 lakh tons of washed coal. The production of washed coal | 
was 10.6 lakh tons in 1962. 
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vi washeries are also being formed under  NCDC— m 
e Cin mee in collaboration with a Russian firm (9) Gide 
(Karanpura, 2.84 m, tonnes) in collaboration with a Polish firm (3) Swan, 
(0.75 m. tonnes) in collaboration with the C. F, R. L (4$  Chalkari 
(Kargali Extension ; 0.5 m. tonnes / 
National Coal Development Corpora 
lished by the Government of India, The € 


ion Ltd.—has been estab- 


orporation was assigned a 
target, of achieving during last quarter of the II Plan production of 15.5 
million tons of coal per year. This target rate of xluction was not only 
achieved, but was, in fact, slightly exceeded I icving this produc. 
tion, the Corporation Opened up nine new mine and expanded the 

| output of 11 old collieries. 


The Third Plan target of production to tł NCDC is to achieve by 
1965-66 an additional production of 17 mil ons à year, The NC 
has established the Central workshop kana near Ranchi 2 
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The Estimate Committee of the Parliament recommended in 1955 that 
all new collicries should be State-owned and that there should be a Coal 
Commission with a power to take over such private collieries as did not 
function economically and satisfactorily. So the Revised Industrial Policy 
Resolutions of the Government placed coal industry in schedule A which 
meant that the State was competent to start new units of production. 


First Five Year Plan made only a modest beginning in the expansion 
of the industrial base. Production of coal rose to 2,82 lakh tons in 1955 
as against 3,20 lakh tons in 1950. The Second Plan required a larger 
increase in coal production. National Coal Development Corporation 
and the Singareni Collieries were assigned the responsibility to raise the 
additional production. The production in 1961 amounted to 5,61 lakh 
tonnes of which 1,03 lakh tonnes were produced in the public sector and 
4,58 lakh tonnes in the private sector. In 1962, production was 6,15 lakh 
tonnes, of which 1,09 lakh tonnes came from public and 5,06 lakh tonnes 
from private sector. The overall production of coal in the year 1961-62 
was 55.23 million tonnes. 

Coal Board—was set up under the Coal Mines (Conservation and 
Safety) Act 1952 for the purposes of promotion of safety and conservation 
of coal. The main activities of the Board are (1) Financial assistance to 
collieries (2) Collieries/Seams continue to be graded in accordance with 
the prescribed specification (3) establishing at a Central Coal Mining 
Research Station, Dhanbad. 


Coal Council of India—helps to co-ordinate the programmes of 
transport, coal and uen implement training of technical personnel and 
prospecting and drilling of areas from which coal will be raised in the 
Fourth Plan. 

Lignite—The Integrated Neyveli Lignite Project envisages the mining 
of 3.5 million tons of lignite per annum, out of which 1.5 million tons 
are to be utilised in a thermal power station with an installed capacity 
of 2,50,000 kw., about half a million tons on the production of 1,52,000 
tons of Urea fertilizer with a nitrogen content of 70.000 tons per annum, 
and the remaining quantity of about 1.5 million tons of lignite is to be 
briquettes and carbonised to yield about 3,80,000 tons of carbonised 
briquettes for use as domestic and industrial fuel. Full production at the 
targeted rate of 3.5 million tons per annum is expected to be achieved by 
the end of 1964, when all the lignite consuming units of the Integrated. 
Project, namely, the thermal power station, the fertilizer plant and the 
briquetting and Carbonisation Plant, would be in operation. The Gov- 
ernment sanctioned in October, 1959 the setting up of a Fertilizer Plant at 
Neyveli for production of 1,52,000 tons of urea with nitrogen content of 
70,000 tons per year. 'The present estimated cost of the Integrated Pro- 
ject is Rs. 94 crores. 

Coal Washeries—The first composite type of coal washing plant was 
installed at Kargali, District Hazaribagh (Bihar) if 1958. It is the first 
coal washery in the public sector costing about 2.46 crores with an annual 
capacity of 16 lakh tons of washed coal. The production of washed coal 
was 10.6 lakh tons in 1962. 


» 
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The following washeries are also being formed under. NCDC—( ji 
Kathera (3 m. OANA in collaboration with a Rusian firm (2) Gid 
(Karanpura, 2.84m. tonnes) in collaboration with a Polish firm (8) Swang | 
(0.75 m. tonnes) in collaboration with the C. F. R. E (4) Chalkari 
(Kargali Extension ; 0.5 m. tonnes). y 

National Coal Development Corporation Ltd.—has been estab- i 
lished by the Government of India. The Corporation was assigned a 
target, of achieving during last quarter of the II Plan production of 13.5 
million tons of coal per year. This target rate of production was not only 
achieved, but was, in fact, slightly exceeded. For achieving this produc- 
tion, the Corporation opened up nine new mines and expanded the 
output of 11 old collieries. / 

The Third Plan target of production to the NCDG is to achieve by 
1965-66 an additional production of 17 million tons a year. The Ni 23 
has established the Central workshop at Barkakana near Ranchi of loans 
to meet the urgent need for the repairs and manufgcturew erm lending 
mining machinery. 'The Central Workshop is a seWfn part (that is, instal- 
sisting of a big machine shop, a steel fabrication shf term loans; and (3) the 
capable of doing all types of grey iron and non-géits (that is, for periods 
fully equipped smithy with the modern heat tref to exports of engineering 
of the chief programmes of the central worksh 
Spare parts. 

Another Central Workshop under NCDC is 
Madhya Pradesh with Russian collaboration. 

Coal Training—Five Mining Training sch{c¢, en n es. 
tioning under the NCDC. These schools are lo d PRADA for 
K » Giridih and Bhurkunda collieries. THN inal! enterprises, 
eding Rs. 5 lakhs (now 
/ Purchase system and also 


‘ation—was set up in 1954 
rprises that would fill the 
finance to such enterprises 
cotton, textile and sugar to 


“Corporation is an autonomous 
FINANCIAL INSTITUT ic of protection to 
oed failure. pone 
"L by insured banks 
In recent years several financial institutions have been aj deposi The 
vide development finance to industries in the private sector, deposits. The 
Industrial Finance Corporation of India, the State Financial sit Insurance 
of India, and the Financial Credit and Investment Corp’ in both the 
India etc. ent securities, 
"These requirements of finance can be broadly classified. 
categories, i.e., long-term, medium-term and short-term ace 
duration of credit required. Long-term finance is necess í n 
machinery, provision of land, factory building etc. Medi 
is required for small tools, implements, execution of E 
ment and minor UE etc. pU Pus is Laer b 
or for the purchase of raw materials or for fin TS 
es d FOLE HOC of finished articles before tiers charge ee le) 
making expenses tke. wages i anaa 
In India both the issue as well as marketing of fare ES eu f of He 
in India are subject to Government control and of the Air Staff. The 
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issues, whether initial or further, have to receive the consent of the Gov- 
ernment of India before being put in the market under the Capital Issues 
(Control) Act 1947. 

"Phe marketing of industrial securities is regulated under the Securities 
(Contracts) Regulation Act 1947. At present there are eight stock 
exchanges functioning under the Act in various paris of the country. 

Industrial Finance Corporation—The Industrial Finance Corpora- 
_ tion of India was set up in 1948 with an authorised capital of Rs. 10 
crores, of which Rs. 5 crores have been issued and paid up. The main 
‘objects of the Corporation are : (1) to render financial assistance to indus- 
trial concerns for a period not exceeding 25 years; (2) to guarantee loans 
raised by the industrial concerns in the open market; and (3) to under- 
write shares and debentures issued by eligible industrial companies. Since 
toni.inception in July 1948 and up to the end of March 1962, the Corpora- 
4,58 lakas sanctioned loans amounting to Rs. 125.66 crores, of which | 
tonnes, of whrmeas "Y per cent have been disbursed. | 


PNE TRI 


| 
| 


from private sector. oration has been empowered to guarantee (a) loans 
was 55.23 million tonrpncerns from. scheduled banks and State Cooperative 

Coal Board—was sments due from industrial concerns with regard 
Safety) Act 1952 for the ptal goods both within and outside the country, - 
of coal. The main activi PProval of the Union Government, loans raised ` 
ieri i ents made in foreign currencies by industrial | 
r financial institutions abroad. It can lend up 
pare capital and reserve fund. 
ow power to subscribe directly to the stocks or 

Coal Council of Indifncern, and also to convert at its option, loans 
transport, coal and poweryfbscribed to by it, into stocks or shares of the 
id and drilling fon is also now empowered to render financial 
ourth Plan. on of goods. 

Lignite—The Inte; 
of. 3.5 million tons of li 


rporations—There are at present 15 State 
n 1 up under the State Financial Corporations Act, 
are to be utilised in aytlfal Corporations are intended to render financial 
of 2,50,000 kw., aboyfidustries not exceeding generally Rs. 20 lakhs to one 
tons of Urea fert? A State Financial Corporation shall have an autho- 
[| Rs. 2 crores, of which Rs. 1 crore is generally issued and 


briquettes anf. their inception up to March 1962, the State Financial 
briquettes fgf have sanctioned loans for a total amount of Rs. 49.10 crores, 
targeted rn. 30.22 crores or 62 per cent have been disbursed. 

they end. ol gregate borrowing limit of a corporation has now been raised 
Project, na mes to ten times, its paid-up. share capital and reserve fund. 
briquetting ling Act in 1962, the State Financial Institutions are now 


ernment sanc 
Neyveli for p 
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ject is Rs. 94 cre 
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guarantee (a) loans raised by industrial concerns from 
ks or State Co-operative banks and (b) deferred payments 
ndustrial concern in connection with the purchase of capi- 
India. 

edit and Investment Corporation—The ICIC has 
55 with a view to rendering figancial assistance for the 
pment of industries in the private sector. It is mostly 
jts share capital having been subscribed by the Reserve 
jan commercial banks and some foreign banks. The 
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and up to 1961 amounted to Rs. 49.71 crores, of which Rs. 18.41 crores 
r 45 cent were disbursed in 1961. 1t has borrowed from the IBRD 
nt of $60 millions (Rs, 28.56 crores). Its authorised capital is 
Rs. 15 crores. 
The Refinance Corporation of India—The Refinance Corporation 
S set up in June 1958 for the purpose of undertaking refinance business. 
It is a State concern. Its main business is to rcfinance loans made by 
banks and other financial institutions. Since its inception up to March 
1962, the Corporation sanctioned refinance loans of Rs. 18.50 crores, 
The scope of its operation was enlarged. These include : (1) the OP 
lion is now empowered to entertain applications for refinance of loans 
given jointly by two or more banks or by a bank and a term lending 
institutions ; (9) it can refinance the medium-term part (that is, instal- 
ments falling due within 7 to 10 years) of longer-term loans; and (3) the 
decision to refinance medium-term ex ort credits (that is, for periods 
ranging from over 6 months to 5 years) granted to exports of engineering 
and capital goods. j 

. National Industrial Development Corporation was set up in 1954 
primarily to prepare plans for SEES IDEST that would fill the 


8ap in India's industrial structure, to § /ovide nance to such enterprises 
às also to the older industries like ju 


the purch y and equipment to small enterprises. 

It assists industries having capital not exceeding Rs. 5 lakhs (now 
Rs, 10 lakl It supplies machinery on hire-purchase system and also 
some worl industries. 

Deposi oration—The Corporation js an autonomous 


at 5 nP. per annum for every 100 rupees of their total de sits, "The 
maximum premium under the Act is 15 nP. per Rs, 100 deposits. "The 
Corporation is required to maintain two funds, viz., the Deppsit Insurance 
Fund and the General Fund separately and invest the moneys in both the 
funds, as are not required immediately, in Central Governfnent securities. 
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Supreme Command of the Armed Forces in 
dent of India. 
. The Ministry o! 
‘ining policy decisions o 
(Contract the Defence Services Headquarters for implimentation. The 
exchanges fupbtains the Central finance for defence expenditure and allo- 
Industrial ^ defence services. 
tion of India w,Minister is assisted by two Deputy Ministers and a 
^ crores, of which jary. The policy decisions of the Ministry relating to 
j the CorporaYi - 
COR pd os period at the Cabinet —The Prime Minister is the 
raised by the industrial concers2 decides all matters of policy regarding 
write shares and debentures issucà 7 
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sible for training equitation instructors for the army and giving them 
training in horsemanship and stable management, : 
Intelligence Training School—formed in 1948, officers for grade 
III intelligence staff appointments at Formation Headquarters and for 
other intelligence appointments. ae 
School of Physical Training—conducts efficiency of physical training 
carried out at the schools and in units of all corps on the lines laid down 
by Army Hq. 
Two Officers Training Schools have been set up, one at Poona and 
other at Madras to train emergency commission candidates for the Army. 
Armoured Corps Centre and School, Ahmedabad—undertakes the 
training of regimental instructors, squadron commanders etc. 
College of Military Engineering, Kirkee—imparts training to officers 


and other ranks in all aspects of military engineering. e 
School of Signals at Mhow—imparts ies and advanced technical 
training in tele-communication and signal tactics. | $ 
School of Artillery at Deolali provides training in field, anti-tank and 


anti-aircarft artillery. h k Su 
Infantry School, Mhow—conducts copies in the ia and adminis 
trative handling of units and submits for senior o cers. 1 n 
There are also Armed Forces Medical College, Army. i eo 
Centre and School, Army Air Transport Support i E Eo 
Mechanical Transport, Corps of Military Police Centre an c 


the School of Music. i | 

Other Army Training Gentres and Schools—Service Cora EMI 
Bareilly; Remounts & Veterinary Centre and School. Men ort. School, 
Physical "Training, Poona; Army and; Air ‘Transport npud 7 Police 
; School of Mechanical Transport, Erba enis Pancha 

SR 2 5 n » 5 d 
Centre and School, Fyzabad ; Education electrical and Mechanical Engi- 


Training of all officers and men of n 
main Naval. Training Centres at Cochin, Bombay and Visakh: 

Principal training centres of the Navy are. 
naval air station Garuda, both sae 3 Chir ae 3 
at Lonavala (Maharashtra), mechanica engineeri c 
trained, A al Mk School has been started „here to Es MIA 
engineers and electrical officers of the service. INS Valsura, obra 
cal School of the Navy at Jamnagar, trains officers. and m Navy are 
trical. Branch of the service. New recruits coming into the Navy 


a 5 letion of course, 
trained at INS Circars at Vishakhapatnam and on comp iat Branch 
become sailors. Officers and men of the Supply and Secretariat Y 


are trained at INS Hamla in Bombay. 
AIR TRAINING ^ 
given at the 


Th ic flying of a year's duration for p pik A 
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Supreme Command of the Armed Forces in India is vested in the Presi- 
dent of India. 
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The Ministry of Defence is the central ag 
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(Contrato the Defence Services Headquarters for implimentation. The 
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sible for training equitation instructors for the army ani ivi 
training in horsemanship and stable management. y ed aa A 

Intelligence Training School—formed in 1948, officers for grade 
III intelligence staff appointments at Formation Headquarters and for 
other intelligence appointments. 

School of Physical Training—conducts efficiency of physical training 
carried out at the schools and in units of all corps on the lines laid down 
by Army Hq. 

Two Officers Training Schools have been set up, one at Poona and 
other at Madras to train emergency commission candidates for the Army. 

Armoured Corps Centre and School, Ahmedabad—undertakes the 
training of regimental instructors, squadron commanders etc. 

College of Military Engineering, Kirkee—imparts training to officers 
and other ranks in all aspects of military engineering. 

School of Signals at Mhow—imparts basic and advanced technical 
training in tele-communication and signal tactics. 

School of Artillery at Deolali provides training in field, anti-tank and 
anti-aircarft artillery. 

Infantry School, Mhow—conducts courses in the tactical and adminis- 
trative handling of units and submits for senior officers. 

There are also Armed Forces Medical College, Army. Educational 
Centre and School, Army Air Transport Support School, School for 
Mechanical Transport, Corps of Military Police Centre and School and 


the School of Music. 

Other Army Training Centres and Schools—Service Corps School, 
Bareilly ; Remounts & Veterinary Centre and School, Meerut ; School of 
Physical "Training, Poona; Army and) Air ‘Transport Support School, 

f Mechanical Transport, Fyzabad ; Corps of Military Police 


Training of all officers and men of 
main Naval Training Centres at Cochin, Bombay anc 

Principal training centres of the Navy are INS 
naval air station. Garuda, both situated at Cochin. 
at Lonavala (Maharashtra), mechanical engineering and artificlers are 
trained. A new Engineering School has been started ,here to train. junior 
engineers and electrical officers of the service. INS Valsura, the Electri- 
cal School of the Navy at Jamnagar, trains officers and men of the Elec- 
trical. Branch of the service. New recrui. 1 
trained at INS Circars at Vishakhapatnam and on completion of course, 
become sailors. Officers and men of the Supply and Secretariat Branch 


are trained at INS Hamla in Bombay. 
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Supreme Command of the Armed Forces in India is vested in the Presi- 
. dent of India. 
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sible for training equitation instructors for the army and giving them 
training in horsemanship and stable management. 

Intelligence Training School—formed in 1948, officers for grade 
II intelligence staff appointments at Formation Headquarters and for 
other intelligence appointments. 

School of Physical Training—conducts efficiency of physical training 
carried out at the schools and in units of all corps on the lines laid down 
by Army Hq. 

Two Officers Training Schools have been set up, one at Poona and 
other at Madras to train emergency commission candidates for the Army. 

Armoured Corps Centre and School, Ahmedabad—undertakes the 
training of regimental instructors, squadron commanders etc, 

College of Military Engineering, Kirkee—imparts training to officers 
and other ranks in all aspects of military engineering. 

School of Signals at Mhow—imparts basic and advanced technical 
training in tele-communication and signal tactics, 

School of Artillery at Deolali provides training in field, anti-tank and 
anti-aircarft artillery. 

Infantry School, Mhow—conducts courses in the tactical and adminis- 
trative handling of units and submits for senior officers. 

There are also Armed Forces Medical College, Army Educational 
Centre and School, Army Air Transport Support School, School for 
Mechanical Transport, Corps of Military Police Centre and School and 


the School of Music. 
Centres and Schools—Service Corps School, 


Other Army Training 
Bareilly ; Remounts & Veterinary Centre and School, Meerut; School of 


Physical Training, Poona; Army and Air Transport Support. School, 
Agra; School of Mechanical Transport, Fyzabad ; Corps of Military Police 
Centre and School, Fyzabad ; Education Centre and School, Panchmarhi ; 
Military School of Music, Panchmarhi ; Electrical and Mechanical Engi- 


neering School, Trimulgerry. 
NAVAL TRAINING 


Training of all officers and men of the Navy is undertaken at the 


main Naval Training Centres at Cochin, Bombay and Visakhapatnam, 
Principal training centres of the Navy are INS Venduruthy and the 
naval air station Garuda, both situated at Cochin. At INS Sivaji situated 
at Lonavala (Maharashtra), mechanical engineering and artificiers are 
trained. A new Engineering School has been started here to train junior 
engineers and electrical officers of the service. INS Valsura, ‘the Electri- 


cal School of the Navy at Jamnagar, trains officers and men of the Elec- 
trical. Branch of the ^ service. New recruits coming into the Navy are 
letion of course, 


trained at INS Circars at Vishakhapatnam and on comp 7 
become sailors. Officers and men of the Supply and Secretariat Branch 


are trained at INS Hamla in Bombay. 
AIR TRAINING k a 
is given at the 


The basic flying of a year’s duration for pupil pilots n 
Air Force Flying College, Jodhpur and_at Pilot Training Establishment, 
Allahabad, At the Jet Training and Transport Training Wing of the 


‘Air Force Station, Hyderabad, advanced flying and conversion training is 
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given for a year. Air Force Administrative College at Coimbatore trains 
Officers in various ground duties. Medical Officers are trained at the School 
of Aviation Medicine at Bangalore. Air Force Technical College at Jalah- 
hali trains officers in engineering signals, etc. A School at Jalahalli trains 
airmen, in accounting equipment, general office duties, medical assistance. 
Another School at Jalahalli trains airmen in higher signal trades. Flying 
instructors are trained in separate school at Tambaram. Another school 
located at Tambaram trains airmen in technical trades. A school for 
higher staff studies in combined land-air warfare has been instituted at 
Hyderabad. "There is a Paratroopers’ School at Agra. 

- Armed Forces Honours and Awards— Armed Forces decorations are 
awarded for (1) gallantry in the face of the enemy, (2) gallantry other 
than in the face of the enemy. The first series of awards are (1) Param 
Vir Chakra, Maha Vir Chakra and. Vir Chakra, and second series are—(1) 
the campaign, meritorius service, long service, good conduct medals, deco- 
rations awarded to the Territorial Army Personnel, Vishisht Seva Medal, 
Sena Medal, Nao Medal, Vayu Sena Medal. 

MILITARY TRAINING FOR THE PEOPLE— In order to build 
up a reserve force to be called into service in a national emergency, a 
Territorial Army, a Lok Sahayak Sena, a National Cadet Corps and an 
Auxiliary Cadet Corps have been formed. 

^. Territorial Army—The Territorial Army was established in October 
1949. It is designed to give youth of the country opportunity to serve 
motherland in times of emergency by providing units to the regular army 
and taking over the responsibility for internal security. "Territorial army 
does not involve service outside India except under a special order of 
the Government. Any able-bodied national of India between the ages of 
I8 and 35 is eligible to join the Territorial Army. 'The Territorial Army 
has two types of unit—provincial and urban. 

” While under training or otherwise employed, officers and other ranks 
of the Territorial Army are entitled periodically to the same pay and 
allowances, rations and medical facilities as are admissible to the corres- 
ponding ranks of the regular army. 

Lok Sahayak Sena—tt was established in May, 1954. All able-bodied 
men between the ages of 18 and 40 except ex-servicemen, ex-NCC Cadets, 
can join the Lok Sahayak Sena. Membership of the force carries no lia- 
bility to military service. Recruits are given 30 days’ training. Under 
new schemes, special attention is given to the training of People in borders 
areas. 

“National Cadet Corbs—On April 8, 1948, the Indian Parliament passed 
the Indian National Cadet Corps Act with the object of (a) developing 
character, comradeship, ideal of service and leadership. in the youth of 
the country, (b) giving the youth basic military training and training in 
thg weapons and eauipment of the three Services and thus attracting 
suitable young men to ioin the country's Armed Forces, (c) stimulating 
interest in the defence pf the country and (d) building up a reserve of 
leaders to expaitd Armed Forces in a national emergency. 

"US The N:C.C. is entirely ‘voluntary, with no liability for service in 
the' Armed Forces. With the’ declaration of emergency following the 
Chinese attack, it was decided by the University authorities to make N.C.C, 
compulsory for the able-bodied undergraduate men from 1963. - Accord- 
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ing to present plan, 900,400 students will get compulsory N.C.C. training. 

N.C.C. consists of two divisions: Junior Division which is for 
school boys between 13 and 18} years and the Senior Division, which 
is for young men below 26 reading in colleges, universities and techni- 
cal institutions of collegiate status. The Girls Division has a senior and 
junior wing. Each of the N.C.C. boys divisions are divided into three 
wings : Army Wing, Navy Wing and Air Wing. 

Auxiliary Cadet Corps—In order to cope with the demand for mili- 
tary training for boys and girls in schools who cannot get the admission 
into the National Cadet Corps, the Auxiliary Cadet Corps was started 
in 1952. The Auxiliary Cadet Corps trains the youth of the country in 
team spirit, discipline and patriotism, 


INTER-SERVICE TRAINING INSTITUTIONS 


National Defence Academy, Khadasavasla, Poona—Entrance to the 
Academy is through the Union Public Service Commission. Candidates 
who qualify at these tests have to appear for a final test and interview 
the Services Selection Board. They have also to appear before the Medi- 
cal Board. Age limitations are 15 and 173 years. As at present, on 
passing out from N.D.A. Cadets diverge for a further training for a 
year or two of higher training. Army Cadets go to Dehra Dun, Naval 
Cadets to INS Kestna and Air Force Cadets to Jodhpur. 

National Defence College—ordinarily officers for the course of NCD 
are of the ranks of Colonels or Brigadiers in the Army, equivalent rank 
of the Navy and Air Force and Civil Services, namelf LA.S., Indian 
Audit & Accounts service, etc. This college is expected to equip these 
officers with necessary background knowledge and understanding of differ- 
ent military, economic, scientific, political and organisational aspects of 
the national policy. 

School of Land/Air Force—is an inter-service establishment started 
in September, 1959 at Secundrabad. The object of the school is to pro- 
vide instruction, advice and guidance in the three basic aspects of land/ 
air warfare. 

Defence Services Staff College, Nilgiri Hills, S, India—The object of 
the course at this College is to turn out officers up to the standard re- 
quired for second grade appointments and in doing so, make them fit 
for further training for higher staff appointments. 

School of Foreign Languages was started in 1949 to provide facili- 
ties for learning foreign languages to services personnel and civilian em- 
ployees of the Government of India. 

Rashtriya Indian Military College, Dehra Dun—brings up future 
officers of the three services by unparading preliminary pre-cadet train- 
ing to such pupils as desire subsequently to choose a military career. 
It thus serves as a feeder to the National Defence Academy. 

Armed Forces Medical College, Poona—Besides imparting training to 
newly-commissioned medical officers, it runs refresher’ courses cor medical 
officers of the Armed Forces to keep them up-to-date in their profession. 

Himalayan Mountaineering Institute, Darjeel g—was established in 
1954. The chief object of the Institute aret lọ awaken interest in 
and love of mountains and exploration of unk oS rea, (2) to impart 
practical and theoretical mountaineering tech E S, ete. 
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Sainik Schools—have been established in a number of States. These 
schools aim at preparing boys economically and physically, not only for 
the entry into NDA but also to take responsible positions in other walks 
of life. The admissions of the schools vests in an autonomous Board of 
Governors under the Chairmanship of Defence Minister. 

King George's Schools—are run by the Defence Ministry and are 
four in number. These schools are now full members of the Indian 
Public Schools Conference. 


INDIAN ARMY 
The Army Headquarters, like the other two Services Headquarters, 


is located in Delhi and functions directly under the Chief of the Army 
Staff. It is divided into the following main branches : (a) General Staff 
Branch, (b) Adjutant General’s Branch, (c) Quarter-Master-General’s 
Branch, (d) Master-General of Ordnance Branch, (e) Engineer-in-Chief's 
Branch and (f) Secretary's Branch. 

The General Staff Branch consists of the Directorates of Military 
Operations, Military Intelligence, Staff Duties, Military Training, Wea- 
pons and Equipment, Armoured Corps, Artillery, Signals, Infantry Terri- 
torial Army and Defence Security Corps and the Directorate-General of 
Border Roads. The Adjutant-General’s Branch is divided into two 
Directorates, namely, Organisation and Personal Services and includes 
the Judge Advocate-General, who is technically placed under this branch. 
The Quartermaster-General has two Directorates, one to organise all 
rail, sea and air movements of personnel and stores and second, to 
provide accommodation for personnel. The Directorates of Supply and 
Transport and Remounts, Vaterinary and Farms are also under the 
over-all supervision of the Quartermaster-General. A neg organisation, 
namely, Directorate-General of works under a Major-General bas been 
created under the Quartermaster-General for speedi up. constructional 
activities. The Military Engineering Service, a civilian establishment, 
hitherto under the Engineer-in-Chief, has been brought under the new 
Director-General of Works. The Master-General of the Ordnance has 
under him the Directorates of Weapons and Equipment, Ordnance Ser- 
vices and Electrical and Mechanical Engineering. 


Composition of Indian Army— (Arms and Services)—(1) armoured 
corps, (2) artillery, (3) corps of engineers, (4) corps of signals, (5) in- 
fantry, (6) army service corps, (7) ordnance corps, (8) corps of electrical 
and mechanical engineers, (9) army medical corps, (10) army dental 
corps, (11) army education corps, (12) remounts, veterinary and farms 
corps, (18) military police defence security corps. 

Voluntary Defence Organisations—(1) Territorial Army, (2) Lok 
Sahayak Sena, (3) National Cadet Corps. 

Defence Services—(1) Army is the land force. (2) Indian Navy is 
marine forcg, (3) I'A. F. is the air force of India. The head of the 
three forces is designated as ‘Chief of Staff.’ 

Below them are um Commissioned Officers sand Non-Commission- 


ed Officers of the follq jing ranks in order—Junior Commissioned Offi- 
cers—(1) Jamadar, (2) Hite\ldar_or Subedar, (3) Risaldar Major or Subedar 
Major. Non-Commissionea! Officers : Lance-Subedar or Lance Naik, (2) 
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Lance Havildar, (3) Dafadar or Habildar, (4) Dafadar Major. Below 
them comes the ordinary sepoy, popularly known as Jawan. 

The ranks in the Junior Commissioned or Non-Commissioned 
Cadets are filled by seniority and merit among the sepoys who are re- 
cruited. An officer recruit is commissioned as second Lt. after complet- 
ing his training. Promotions are determined by seniority and merit. 

There are similar ranks in the Navy and Air Forces though desig- 
nations differ. 

Headquarters of the Army—is located in Delhi, functions directly 
under Chief of the Army Staff. It is divided into six main branches— 
(1) General Staff Branch, (2) Adjutant Generals branch, (8) Quarter- 
Master Generals' branch, (4) Master-General of the Ordnance branch, 
(5) Engineering-in-Chief branch, (6) Military Secretary's branch. 

Four Commands—The Indian Army is now organised into four Com- 
mands—eastern, central, western and southern—each under a General 
Officer Commanding-in-Chief of the rank of Lt. General. The Com- 
mands are divided into Areas, each under a General Officer commanding 
of the rank of Major-General. The Areas, in turn, are sub-divided into 
Sub-Areas each under the command of a Brigadier. 

Army Ranks— The various commissioned ranks in the Army from 
the top to downwards are : General, Lieutenant-General, Major-General, 
Brigadier, Colonel, Lt. Colonel, Major, Captain, Lieutenant and Second 
Lieutenant, 'The ranks of the Junior Commissioned Officers and other 
ranks respectively are Subedar-Major/ Risaldar-Major, Subedar/Risaldar and 
Jamadar/Dafadar and Havildar Naik, Lance-Naik and Sepoy/Sowar. 


INDIAN NAVY 


The Naval Headquarters at Delhi controls the administration and 
operation of all ships and establishments. The Executive Head of the 
organisation is the Chief of the Naval Staff. 

Under him are various administrative authorities, both afloat and 
ashore, directly responsible to him for the day-to-day administration of 
the service. 

The Principal Staff Officers are (1) Deputy Chief of the Naval Staff, 
(2) Chief of the Personnel, (3) Chief of the Material, (4) Chief of the 
Naval Aviation. 

Operational and Administrative Commands—The Chief of the Naval 
Staff exercises control over the Navy through the following forms of 
Operational and Administrative Commands—(1) Flag Officer command- 
ing Indian fleet with his headquarters on board the Flagship INS Mysore 
exercises control over the cruisers; destroyers, fighters and some other 
ships, (2) Flag Officer, Bombay with his headquarters ashore at Bom-, 


- bay, (3) Commodore-in-charge, Cochin with his headquaters at Cochin 


is the Administrative Authority of all shore establishments in Cochin 
Command, (4) Commodor, East Cost, Vishakapatnam with his head- 
quarters ashore at Vishakapatnam. 

Ships of the India Navy— 1) INS Vikrant—aircraft carrier, (2) 
INS Mysore. It is a colony class cruiser formerly known as H.M.S. Nigaria. 
It is the flag-ship of the Flag Officer commanding the Indian fleet, (8) 
L.N.S. Delhi—7,030 tons. 
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Destroyer Squadrons—(1) I.N.S. Rajput, Ranjit, Rana, (2) I.N.S. 
Godavari, Gomati and Garga—all Hunt class. 

Frigates—I.N.S. Cauvery, Kistna, Tir, Brahmaputra, Kurki, Betwa, 
Kirpan, Kuthar, Talwar, Trisul. 

Mine-Sweeping Squadrons—Three_ mining sweeping squadrons are 
I.N.S. Konkan, Madras, Rajputana, Bengal, Rohilkhand, Bassein; Bim- 
lipatnam, Karwar, Kakinada, Cannanore and Cuddalore. 

Survey Ships consist of INS Investigator, Jumna, Sutlej and Dharsak. 
~ Other Ships are—INS Hathi (ocean-going tug), Shakti (Fleet Tanker), 
and Dharani (Store and Repair ship). 


INDIAN AIR FORCE 


On the recommendation of the Skeen: Committee in, 1926, a flight of 
‘the Indian Air Force was formed on April 1, 1933. Beginning its carcer 
“with a few Wapiti aircraft.and a handful of Cranwell-trained pilots and a 
small team of airmen, the IAF has acquired a distinguished stature and 
status during the past 30 years. Today the service is not only a distinct 

and indispensable arm of the country's Armed Forces, in keeping with 
the defence needs of the nation, but it is a modern, flying fleet expand- 
ing Air Force. fi 1 

The principal head of the Indian Air Force is the Chief of the Air 
Staff and the Air Headquarters are located at Delhi which are responsible 
for the control of the organisation. 

The chief of the Air Staff holds the rank of Air Marshal and is assist- 
ed by four Principal Staff Officers of the rank of Air Vice-Marshal or 
Air Commodore controlling four main branches of the Air Force. Each 
Branch is divided into Directorates. 

'The Branches of the Air Force Headquarters are— 

(1) Air Staff Branch—This Branch has the following Directorates— 
Directorate of Signals, Directorate of Training, Directorate of Intelligence, 
Directorate of Mateorology, Directorate of Auxiliary and Reserves. 

(2) Administrative Branch—with following Directorates and Depart- 
ments : Directorate of Organisation, Directorate of Personnel, Directorate 
of Medical Services, Directorate of Accounts, Directorate of Personal Ser- 
vices, Directorate of Air Force Works, Chief Engineer, Air Force Sport 
Control Board and Judge Advocate-General. 

(3) Maintenance Branch. 

(4) Policy and Plans Branch. 

p Commands and Operations—A few units are controlled by the Air 
Headquarters. Otherwise all Force Units are controlled by four major 
formations called Commands—O perational Command, Training Command, 
Maintenance Command and | Eastern “Air Command. 

Ranks of the LA.F.— Commissioned Officers: Air Marshal, Air 
Vice-Marshal, Air Commodore, Group Captain, Wing Commander, Squa- 
dron Leader, Flight Lt., Flying Officer and Pilot Officer. 

Other Ranks : Master Warrant Officer, Warrant Officer, Flight Ser- 
geant, Sergeant Corporal, Leading Air-craftsman, Air-craftsman Class I, 
Air-craftsman Class II. > 

^. Aircraft Production— The Government of India have undertaken 
aircraft production at the Hindustan Aircraft Factory at Bangalore. This 
factory at first began its operation as an overhaul factory, for a very large- 
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and over-worked fleet of the Allied military aircraft during “World War IL. 
Within a few years it has become one of the country's major industrial 
enterprises and the hub of the aircraft industry in India. "The transfor- 
mation' of H. A. L. from a major aircraft overhaul establishment dur- 
ing the war to an aircraft manufacturing concern took place after India 
attained. independence. The HT-2, India's first trainer aircraft built by 
Indian engineers, the Vampire jet fighter and lately the Gnat constructed 
under licence, the Pushpak, Krishak and very recently India's vrst super- 
sonic aircraft—the HF-24—are all major manufacturing enterprises under- 
taken during the past 10 years or so, The manufacture of Bristal Orpheus 
and the Rolls-Royce Dart engines under licence and a jet aero-engine of 
its own design are some of the other presentday products of H.A.L, 

The Government have also established a full-fledged aircraft manu- 
facturing. department at the Air Base at Kanpur. The Government 
decided to undertake, for the first time, the manufacture of AVRO-748— 
a modern transport aircraft with the collaboration of a well-known British 
concern—the Hawker Siddeley Group. The H.A.L. having its hands full 
with several aircraft and aero-engine manufacturing projects in hand, the 
Government of India decided to start a second aircraft factory at Kanpur, 
being the, seat of the largest technical establishment for the maintenance 
of LA.F. aircraft, 

Defence Research & Production.—In 1962, the Government of 
India set up a Defence Research and Development Council. The Council 
coordinates and directs scientific research to help develop contemporary 
weapons and equipment and involve scientific techniques and methods for 
effective training and operational efficiency. The Council has under it 
the Defence Research and Devélopment Organisation. 

The Defence and Research Organisation was brought into being in 
January 1958. It is closely associated with the Production Organisation 
which functions under the Controller-General of Defence Production and 
is responsible for achieving self-sufficiency in military stores and equipment. 

There are at present more than 40 institutions under Research and 
Development Organisation catering to the needs of the Armed Forces, 
Some main establishments are Institute of Nuclear Medicine, Defence 
Institute of Physiology, Defence Fund Research Laboratory ete., etc. 

Ordnance Factories produce many things such as artillery guns, 
heavy mortars, naval guns, barrels and reevilless guns, mountings, car- 
riages, small arms, bombs, shells, mines, depth charges etc., etc. 


NATIONAL INCOME 


« 
BASIC FACTS— In assessing National Income of India, the follow- 
ing facts are to be taken into account— 4 
(1) An undeveloped economy, the coexistence of unutillsed or under- 
utilised man-power on one hand and of unexplorted resources on the 
other. j 
(2) A predominantly agricultural country, from which half of the 
country’s national income is derived and which absorbs nearly three-fourths 


of its working, 
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NATIONAL INCOME ESTIMATES IN INDIA— Before the forma- 
tion of the National Income Committee, several attempts were made by 
individual politicians, economists, etc., to estimate the national income 
of India. Dadabhai Naoroji's estimate of per capita income of India in 
1868 was Rs. 20. Findlay Shirras estimated it in 1911 at Rs. 49. Dr. 
V. K. R. V. Rao's estimate in 1931-32 was Rs. 65 and in 1942-43 was 
Rs. 114. The Ministry of Commerce calculated it at Rs. 272 for 1947-48. 


LATEST ESTIMATES— The national income of India in real 
terms is estimated to have recorded a rise of 2 per cent in 1962-63 over 
1961-62, according to the ''quick'" estimates prepared by the Central 
Statistical Organization on the basis of the trends disclosed by the cur- 
rent available data. 

For the year 1961-62, the preliminary estimate of Rs. 13,020 crores 
(at 1949.49 prices) has now been partially revised to Rs. 13,090 crores. 
While the former indicated a rise of 2.1 per cent over the estimate of 
Rs. 12,750 crores in 1960-61, the latter indicates a rise of 2.7 per cent. 

For the year 1962-63, the ''quick' estimate of Rs. 13,350 indicates a 
rise of 2.5 per cent over the preliminary estimate of Rs. 13,027 crores and 
of 2 per cent over the partially revised estiniate of Rs. 13,090 crores in 
1961-62. 'The difference between the preliminary and partially revised 
estimates is mainly due to a similar revision in the estimates of agricul- 
tural production. 

Based as they are on partial data, the present estimates are provisional 
and liable to undergo revision in the annual paper on national income 
to be released early next year. 


Agricultural lag— The relatively low increase in the overall esti- 
mate of national income in 1962-63 is mainly due to a fall of 2.1 per cent 
in the net contribution from "'agriculture" during the year 1962-63 over 
the previous year. This fall in ''agriculture" was, however, more than 
offset by an increase in other sectors, which taken together registered a 
rise of 4.5 per cent of 1962-63 over 1961-62. 

Contribution of some individual sectors to the overall percentage 
change in national income in 1962-63 over 1961-62 at 1948-49 prices is 
shown in the following table : 


Contribution 
Percentage change in to the overall 
Sector contribution to 1961-62 P.C. rise in 
total national over 1961-62 over 
income 1960-61 1960-61 1960-61 
l. Agriculture (proper) 38.6 (=) 21 (=) 0.8 
2. Mining and factory 
ə establishments 9.5 8.1 0.8 
3. Communications 0.4 9:5 NEG. 
4. Railways . 2.6 8.7 0.2 
5. Organised" banking 
and insurance 1.1 8.6 0.1 
6. Other commerce and d 
transport 15.8 2.5 0.4 
7. Other sectors 32.5 4.0 1.3 
All sectors 100.00 2.0 2.0 
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The following table presents the estimates of national income and the 
IO income at 1948-49 prices for the years 1950-51 and 1955-56 to 


^ National income at Per capita income 
Year (financial) 1948-49 prices (in (in Rs.) at 1948-49 
Rs. 100 crores) prices (based on 


1941, 1951 & 1961 
population census 


figures) 
1950-51 un i: OBI. fs. 
1955-56 53 .. 104.8 267.8 
1956-57 Pee, .. 110.0 275.6 
1958-59 5 saa 1365. 280.1 
1959-60 E .. 118.6 279.2 
1960-61 aa oe ve 293.7 
1961-62 ae cer 130,2. 293.4 
(Preliminary estimate) 1961-62 ce 130.0 295.0 
(Partially revised) 1962-63 ABBIA 294.2 
(Provisional) 
National and Per Capita Incomes 
National incomes in crores of Rs. Per capita income in Rs. 
at current at 1948-49 at current. at 1948-49 

prices prices prices prices 
1948-49 an 8,650 8,650 249 249.6 
1950-51 wee 9,530 8,850 266 247.5 
1955-56 d 9,980 10,480 255 267.8 
1960-61 -. 14,160 12,750 326 293.7 
1961-62 (Prices) .. 14,680 13,020 329 295.4 


INDIA'S PER CAPITA INCOME 


During 'no confidence motion' against the Congress Government in the 
Parliament in August, 1963, the socialist leader, Dr. Rammanohar Lohia 
challenged the figure of the average income of two-thirds of India's popu- 
lation given by the Prime Minister and maintained his own contention 
that 27 crores of people lived on three annas a day. Mr. Nehru had said 
that the average earning was 15 annas a day. 

On August 26, 1963 the Planning Minister, G. L. Nanda repudiated 
Dr. Rammanohar Lohia's claim that 60 p.c. of India's population had to 
live on three annas per day per head, although he failed to substantiate 
Mr. Nehru's counter-claim that the actual figure was five times Dr, Lohia's 
estimate. 

Quoting the latest statistics of the National sample survey, Mr. Nanda 
pointed out that the average per capita ‘consumer expenditure’ of 60 
p.c. of the people work out to seven and a half annas per day, although 
within this group there were wide variations. Mr. Nanda’ figure, it may 
be noticed, is closer to Dr. Lohia’s than to Mr. Nehru’s. He added only 
5 p.c. of the people spent less than four annas per day; even for the 
poorest 10 p.c. of the population the per capita consumption expendi- 
ture was four and a half annas, while the overall national average was 
twelve annas per day. 
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‘It was, however, contended by a opposition member that Dr. Lohia 
had given figure of National Income, while the Planning Minister was 
citing statistics on expenditure. It was well-known that most people had 
to spend more than they earned and were therefore for ever in debt. 

Mr. Nanda placed the following table before the Parliament. It 
shows the average per capita spending per 30-day month of the various 
sections of the population. 'The figures are based on data collected bet- 
ween September, 1961 and July, 1962. The figure at the top of the table 
are for the poorest 5 per cent of the community, those in the next line 
for the poorest 10 per cent, and that is how it goes on : 


Percent of Average consumer Average expenditure in 

population expenditure (per nP. per day per capita 
month in Rs.) for population 
0— 5 Rural Urban Rural Urban 
0— 10 7.09 10.04 2 33 
10— 20 10.67 13.88 M 40 
20— 30 12.82 16.61 35 45 
80— 40 14.62 19.56 39 50 
40— 50 16.47 21.94 42 55 
50— 60 18.79 25.50 45 60 
60— 70 21.25 21.68 49 64 
‘70— 80 24.70 35.65 53 71 
80— 90 29.95 43.86 58 80 
90—100 51.16 88.76 70 101 
0—100 20.85 30.36 70 101 


SCHEDULED CASTES & TRIBES 


Backward Classes in India— There are certain classes of people in 
India who are known as Scheduled Castes, Scheduled Tribes and Bach- 
ward Glasses. Due to certain religious and social disabilities, they have 
an inferior status in Hindu Society, which is now fast disappearing. 
Certain provisions of the Indian Constitution and. also progressive socialis- 
tic ideas are helping to erase the social inequalities. The Indian Consti- 
tution has prescribed protection and safeguard for the Scheduled Castes, 
Scheduled Tribes and backward classes under the following heads— 

(a) Abolition of ‘untouchability’ and the forbidding of its practice 
in any form (Art. 17). 

(b) Promotion of their education and economic interests and their 
protection from social injustice and all forms of exploitation. (Art. 46). 

(c) Openirg of all Hindu religious institutions of a public nature to 
all classes of Hindus (Art. 25). 

(d) Removal of any liability, disability, restrictidn or condition re- 
garding access to school, public restaurants, hotels, etc., use of tanks, 
wells, roads, bathing ghats, etc., maintained wholly or partly out of State 
funds or dedications to the use of the public (Art. 15), 
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(e) Right to practise any profession or carry on any occupati 
etc, (Ant. 19). y. P! = y pation, trade, 

(D Stopping the denial of admission to educational institutions main- 
tained by the State funds (Art. 29). 

(g) State's obligation to consider their claims in the appointment of 
public services and reservation for them in case of insufficient representa- 
tion (Arts. 16 & S. 335). 

(h) Special representation in Parliament and State Legislatures for 20 
years (Arts. 880, 392 & 334). 

(i) Setting up of advisory councils and separate departments in the 
States and. appointment of a special officer at the Centre (Arts. 164, 338 
and bth Schedule). 

(j) Special provision for the administration and control of scheduled 
and tribal areas (Art. 244 and 5th and 6th Schedule), 

Eradication of Untouchability— The Untouchability (Offences) Act 
1955 came into force on June 1, 1955, This Act provides penalties for pre- 
venting a person, on the ground of untouchability, from entering a place’ 
of public worship, taking water from a sacred tank, well or spring and 
various other so-called untouchabilities. Several States have also passed 
similar untouchability laws. The Act also lays down penalties for refus- 
ing to sell goods or tender services to a Harijan, for molesting, injuring 
or annoying a person or organising boycott of, or taking any part in the 
excommunication of a person Who has exercised the rights assuming to 
him as a result of the abolition of untouchability. 

Government of India have been giving financial support to the move- 
ment to eradicate untouchability. 

Assistance and co-operation of voluntary organisation, such as Harijan 
Sevak Sangh, Bharatiya Adimjati Sevak Sangh, Depressed Classes. League, 
Servants of India Society, etc., have also been obtained. 

Autonomous Tribal Areas of Assam— In accordance with the 
provisions of the Sixth Schedule of the Constitution, one Regional Coun- 
cil and 5 District Councils have been set up in the districts of the United 
Khasi-Jaintia Hills, Garo Hills, Mizo Hills, North Cachar Hills and Mikir 
Hills. Each of these District Councils consists of not more than 24 mem- 
bers, three-fourths of them being elected by adult suffrage. The Councils 
persess wide legislative and rule-making powers as well as certain finan: 
cial and taxation powers. 

Tribes’ Advisory Councils in other States— The Fifth Schedule of 
the Constitution provides for the setting up of a Tribes’ Advisory Council 
in each State having Scheduled areas and if the President so desires, for 
constituting such Councils in States which have Scheduled Tribes, but no 
Scheduled Areas. Tribes Advisory Councils have been set up so. far in 
Andhra Pradesh, Assam, Bihar, Gujarat, _M.P., Maharashtra, Madras, 
Orissa, Punjab, Rajasthan and Bengal. These Councils advise the Gov- 
ernors on the welfare of the Scheduled Tribes and developments of 
Scheduled Areas. An advisory board in Kerala for Scheduled Tribes and’ 
another in Mysore for Scheduled Castes and Tribes have been set up to 
advise the State Governments for their welfare and advancement. Tribes’ 
Advisory Committees have also been formed in the Union "Territories of 
Himachal Pradesh, Manipur, Tripura and Laccadive, Minicoy and Amin- 
divi Islands. 
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Welfare and Advisory Agencies—(a) A Commissioner for the 
Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes under Art. 338 of the Constitu- 
tion has been appointed to investigate all matters relating to the safe- 
guards for the Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes and report to the 
President on the working of these safeguards. There are ten Assistant 
Commissioners to assist the Commissioner. 


A Tribal Welfare Officer for Assam has been appointed to take stock 
of and evaluate the work so far done among the tribal population. 

Central Advisory Boards, one for Tribal Welfare and another for 
Harijan Welfare, have been constituted to associate members of Parlia- 
ment and public workers with matters relating to the welfare of the 
classes. 

Welfare Departments in the States.—Art. 164 (1) of the Constitution 
requires that in the States of Bihar, Madhya Pradesh and Orissa, Welfare 
Departments in charge of a Minister should be set up. Welfare Depart- 
ments have been set up in these States as well as in Andhra Pradesh, 
Assam, Gujarat, Rajasthan, Uttar Pradesh, Bengal, Mimachal Pradesh, 
Manipur and Tripura. 

Representation in Legislatures— Under Articles 330, 332 and 334 
of the Indian Constitution seats proportionate as far as possible to their 
population, have been reserved for Scheduled Castes and Tribes in the 
Lok Sabha and the State Assemblies for a period of 20 years from the 
passing of the Constitution. 

Representation in Services— Twelve and a half p.c. of the vacan- 
cies for which recruitment is made by open competition on an all-India 
basis and 16% p.c. of the vacancies to which recruitment is made other- 
wise are reserved for the Scheduled Castes. For Scheduled Tribes, the 
reservation is five per cent in both cases. There are also other conces- 
sions as regards age, qualifications, etc. 


Scholarships and Grants— The Central Government's Scheme to 
award scholarships to deserving students from these classes for studies in 
foreign countries, came into force in 1953-54. Sixteen and a half p.c. of the 
merit scholarships granted by the Centre for deserving students of the 
lower income groups for students in institutions which are members of 
the Indian Public Schools Conference, are reserved for backward com- 
munities. Some of the State Governments offer similar scholarships. 


Tribal Research Institutes have been set up in Bihar, Madhya Pradesh, 
Orissa, Rajasthan and Bengal. 


Economic Opportunities Most of the tribal people practise shift 
ing cultivation. The need for winning away the tribals from primitive form3 
of agriculture and setting them permanently on land are engaging the 

, Urgent attention of the Central and State Governments. The scheme for 
controlling the practice of shifting cultivation was started in Assam, 
Andhra, Bihar, Madhya Pradesh, Manipur and Tripura. The other works 
undertaken are (1) establishment of demonstration fatms ; (2) colonisa- 
tion schemes ; (3) resettlement of tribal families ; (4) reclamation of land ; 
(5) purchase of livestock, fertilizers, agricultural implements, better seeds 
etc. ; (6) producing wells and tanks ; (7) development of cottage industries. 
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RESERVED SEATS FOR SCHEDULED CASTES & TRIBES IN 


PARLIAMENT & STATE LEGISLATURES 


Parliament 


Andhra Pradesh 
Assam m n 
Bihar woe tes 
Gujarat on ES 
Jammu & Kashmir ... 
Kerala E 
Madras os Fs 
Maharashtra 

Mysore 


State 
Legislature 


Andhra Pradesh 
Assam aa. 

Bihar 

Gujarat dii Li 
Jammu & Kashmir ... 
Kerala T m 
M. P. 

Madras 

Maharashtra « 


Scheduled 
castes 
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Orissa 

Punjab 
Rajasthan 
Uttar Pradesh 
West Bengal 
Delhi 


Himachal Pradesh ... 


Manipur 
Tripura 


Orissa 
Mysore 
Punjab 
Rajasthan 
Tees 

W. Bengal 


Scheduled 
castes 


Scheduled 
castes 


471 


Scheduled 
tribes 


i 
X 
i 


Scheduled 
tribes 


29 


* One seat reserved for the Autonomous Districts of Assam. 
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SCHEDULED CASTES AND SCHEDULED TRIBES, 1961 


States Scheduled castes Scheduled tribes 
India sa oes 64,511,513 29,883,470 
Andhra Pradesh  ... ose 4,973,613 1,324,368 
Assam "ue D 732,156 2,068,364 
Bihar se ve 6,536,875 4,204,770 
Gujarat van oes 1,367,255 2,754,440 
Jammu & Kashmir x 1,422,057 207,996 
Kerala vie re 268,530 m 
Madhya Pradesh as 4,253,024 6,678,410 
Madras EM e 6,072,536 252,646 
Maharashtra Mel T 2,226,914 2,397,159 
Mysore we ES 3,117,232 192,096 
Orissa Pis ove 2,763,858 4,223,757 
Punjab ate fee 4,139,106 14,182 
Rajasthan ZH iE 3,359,640 2,309,447 
Uttar Pradesh aay X1 15,417,245 EN 
West Bengal » si. 6,950,726 2,063,883 
Nagaland NA D 126 5,042 

Territories 
A. & N. Islands ... * 14,121 
Dadra & Nagar Haveli 1 555 3 
Delhi sd ona 369,916 108,194 
Himachal Pradesh ^3 ze 23,319 
L. M. & A, Islands 249,049 
Manipur E y 9 360,070 
Tripura ite of y 5,042 
NEFA a 5n 1,184 51,261 
Pondicherry E We 56,861 er 
Sikkim te On 7,200 37,107 


BROADCASTING IN INDIA 


EARLY HISTORY— Organised broadcasting in India was started 
hy” a private concern, the ‘Indian Broadcasting Company", at Bombay 
and Calcutta in 1927. This venture, however, went into liquidation in 
71980. Radio deglers and radio owners urged Government to take some 
action and Government of India agreed to run radio stations as an expari- 
mental measure for a short time. In 1932, the Govgrnment of India 
decided to continue broadcasting under the control of the Department of 
Industries and Labour. In March 1935, the broadcasting organisation was 
constituted into a separate Department under the Depar'ment of Indus 


» 
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tries and Labour. In Jute 3, 1936 All-India Radio replaced the earlier 
designation of the Indian State Broadcasting Service. Second World War 
gave a new fillip to broadcasting which by 1940 had nine stations, At 
the time of partition of India in 1947, A. I. R. was left with six stations 
at Delhi, Bombay, Calcutta, Madras, Lucknow and Tiruchirapalli. 


THE ORGANISATION—Broadcasting in India is the, exclusive 
responsibility of the Central Government. All-India Radio is under the 
Ministry of Information and Broadcasting. It includes the experimental 
television set at Delhi. The whole organisation is controlled by a. Direc 
tor-General, | assisted by several Deputy Directors-Generals and a Chief- 
Engineer, 

At present A. L R. has 31 radio stations grouped into four zones— 

North—Delhi, Lucknow, Allahabad, Patna, Jullundur, Jaipur, Simla, 
Bhopal, Ranchi and Indore. i 

West—Bombay, Nagpur, Ahmedabad, Poona and Rajkot. 

South—Madras, Tiruchirapalli, Vijayawada, Trivandrum, Kozhikode, 
Hyderabad, Bangalore and Dharwar. 

East—Calcutta, Cuttack, Gauhati, Kurseong and Kohima. 

There are two Stations of Radio Kashmir, one at Srinagar and the 
other at Jammu, Radio Goa is at Panjim. The number of transmitters, 
studio centres and receiving centres on 31st January, 1963 was 74, 36 
and 81 respectfully. 

LANGUAGES & DIALECTS— The Broadrasting system’ in India 
differs from most of the broadcasting systems of the world in one import- 
ant respect. A.LR. broadcasts its home programmes in a larger number 
of languages. There are 14 major languages mentioned in the Indian 
Constitution. A.I.R. broadcasts in all of them and in addition, in Eng: 
lish, Deri and Sindhi, 

PROGRAMMES— The A. I. R. (A) General programmes are as 
follows—(1)" Classical music—consists of weekly National Programme of 
music and other well-established programmes of classical music. (2) Light 
music, (3) Choral and operatic music—Akash Vani Vadya Vrinda conti: 
nues its experiments with the Orchestration of Indian music, (4) Rabindra 
Sangeet. (5) Vividh Bharati—consists of light programme service. 

(B) Spoken-Word Programmes consist of--(1) Programmes of National 
Integration. (2) Akashvani Sahitya Samarah. (3) National Programme. of 
Talks. (4) National Programme of plays and features. (5) Commemoration 
Programmes. (6) Programmes on Gandhiji, 

(C) Special. Audience .Programmes—A.Y.R. is broadcasting programmes 
in 82 tribal dialects of which the largest number (30) are in the pro- 
grammes from Gauhati. Station. 

(D) Rural Programmes—for rural listeners are broadcast for a total 
duration of over 30 hours per day. It consists of—(1) Community Listen- 
ing Scheme under which 50 p.c. of the cost of radio sets are supplied to 
State Governments for installations in rural areas by, the Govorim a of 
India. 

TRAINING FACILITIES FOR STAFF— A Staff Training School 
has been set up at N&w Delhi, which offers general as well as specialised 
courses of training to professional broadcasters as well as to the programme 


staff of AIR, | i 
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An Engineering Staff Training School was set up in 1958 to train | 
new recruits who have sufficient practical and theoretical background of 
radio engineering, and to provide refresher courses to engineers who have | 
spent considerable time on the practical side of A.LR. 


ADVISORY COMMITTEES & PANELS— Various Advisory Com- | 
mittees have been constituted by AIR with the object of assisting the same — | 
in the planning and presentation of different categories of programmes. | 
The Central Programme Advisory Committee advises AIR. on general prin- 
ciples of planning’ and presentation of programmes. Central Advisory 
Board for Music lays down the music policy for the guidance of AIR. The 
AIR Liaison Committee maintains effective liaison with the radio trade | 
and industry. At the stations there are (1) Programme Adviory Com- | 
mittee at all Stations, (2) Rural Advisory Committee, (3) Consultative | 
Panels for Educational Broadcasts and Panels for University Programmes, — | 
(4) Advisory Committees for Industrial and Tribal Programmes. | 

NEWS SERVICES -News bulletins in Home Services of AIR are | 
broadcast from Delhi six times in English and four times in Hindi each | 
day; in Bengali, Oriya, Tamil, Telugu, Kannada, Malayalam, Punjabi, 
Marhathi, Gujarati, Assamese and Urdu three times a day; in Kashmiri 
and Dogri twice a day; in Gorkhali once a day. A bulletin is also 
broadcast for troops in Hindi and Gorkhali once a day. Daily comment- 
aries are also broadcast in Kashmiri, Urdu and Bengali. 

One hundred and twenty bulletins—85 in the home languages are 
broadcast daily and 35 in the external service in 30 different Indian and 
foreign languages are broadcast daily. 

External services programmes are broadcast in 17 languages practi- 
cally round the clock for listeners in Asia, Australia, New Zealand, Africa, 
and Europe. Broadcasts for people of Indian origin abroad are directed 
to many parts of the world. 

MONITORING SERVICES— This service keeps the External 
Affairs, Defence and other Ministeries of the Government of India posted 
Ted of foreign broadcasting from different radio stations of the 
world. 

TRANSCRIPTION AND PROGRAMME EXCHANGE SERVICE— 
"This Unit continues to supply to the stations of AIR the brief programmes 
of the entire service. | 

EXTERNAL SERVICES DIVISION— continues to broadcast in 
17 languages for over 24 hours per day, Primary aim of these broad- 
casts is to project India to the outside world and inform the countries 
about our art and culture, our thought and our ways of life, etc. 

JOURNALS AND PUBLICATIONS— Radio Programme journals 
are published in English and in seven languages, viz., English, Urdu, 

> Assamese, Hindi, Bengali, Tamil, Telegu and Gujarati for home list- 
eners, and journals and Bulletins in 9 foreign languages for overseas 
listeners. : E 

RESEARCH— To solve technical problems concerning broadcasting 
in India, a special department has been created. Tonospheric data are 
regularly compiled to explore frequencies which would give optimum re- 
ception to ATR's home as well as external broadcasts. Fading and at- 
mospherics which interfere with broadcast reception are also studied. 
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The Research unit pays special attention to the development of indige- 
nous acoustic materials and low frequency absorbing systems for effecting 
improvements in AIR studios. 

Lisimer Research Unit—makes comprehensive _ all-India study ot 
listening to the various news bulletins broadcast from Delhi. The Re- 
search Department is responsible for the satisfactory working of the 
Receiving Centre through which the performance of AIR stations are 
watched. 

Maintainance Department is responsible for the maintenance and 
performance of service standards of the equipment used in AIR for the 
procurement and distribution of essential spares from abroad, for guid- 
ance on the technical problems of the stations in their day-to-day acti- 
vities, 

TELEVISION—AIR'S Television Service which made a modest 
beginning at New Delhi on the 15th September, 1959 took a big step for- 
ward in the introduction of educational TV. The service is available for 
views in Delhi within the range of 25 meters. These educational projects 
are being carried on with the co-operation of UNESCO and the other with 
the help of Ford Foundation—one is an experiment in social education 
through television and the other involves the commencement of a regular 
television service for schools in Delhi. 


BROADCAST RECEIVER LICENCES ON 31ST DEC. 1961 


Licences 25,98,608 — Crystal 2 mo 16,623 
Domestic 58,969 School 2 13,319 
Community 56,961 Possession & Demonstra- 
Commercial 29,411 tion. Licences 2,612 
CIRCLE-WISE DISTRIBUTION 
Bombay 3,64,997 Delhi 1,47,477 
West Bengal 3,49,832 Mysore 1,837,464 
Madras NS «+ .2,75,009 — Bihar 96,922 
Punjab (including H.P. & Rajasthan 70,551 
J. & K) E wee 2,54,005 Kerala shy de 68,506 
Gujarat "a ‘a 2,22,867 Assam (including Manipur, 
Uttar Pradesh ves 2,15,079 Tripura, Nagaland & 
"P. js es 1,70,467 NEFA) 2 «v, 39,148 
Orissa "i -» 28,987 
A. I. R. INSTALLATIONS 1963 d 
Radio Stations 31 Studio Centres ose es 96 
‘Transmitters 74 Receiving Centres 31 
IMPORTANT RADIO DATES » 


1927—Private Indian Broadcasting 
Calcutta. 


Company started at Bombay and 


1932—Government of India undertakes radio service as Indiah State Broad- 


casting Service. 


1936—New name off'AIR' by replacing old name. 


casting Service.” 
23 


“Indian State Broad- 
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1959—AIR’s Television Service makes modest beginning on 15th Septem- 
ber. 

4.961—Silver Jubilee of the organisation celebrated on 8th June. | 

1961—Birth A of Rabindranath Tagore celebrated by AIR with 
over 250 special programmes. * 

1962—Radio Gos SAGOR of AIR at Panjim started on 9th January, 1962. 


INDIAN LANGUAGES 


Languages in the Indian Constitution— Indian Constitution Te- 
cognises fourteen languages—namely, Assamese, Bengali, Gujarati, Hindi, 
Urdu, Kannada, Kashmiri, Malayalam, Marathi, Oriya, Punjabi, Sans 
krit, Tamil and Telugu. Hindi has been declared the official language 
of the country, but for a period of fifteen years English will also continue 
to be in official use, 

The Official Language— Article 343 of the Constitution provides 
that the official language of the Union shall be Hindi in the Devanagri 
script and the form of numeral for official purpos shall be the inter- 
national form of Indian numerals. English which was originally to con 
tinue as the official language upto January 26, 1956, will, under the 
Official Languages Act, 1963, continue to be used even after that in 
addition to Hindi. 

Origin and Growth of Indian Languages— The four great lin- 

guistic families of India are (1) Indo-Aryan, (2) Dravidian, (3) Austrio 
and (4) Sino-Tibetan. 
; Indo Aryan Languages are descended from the ancient speech of the 
Indo-European invaders who came to India from their orginal homeland 
in the Eurasian plains. The oldest form of Aryan speech is to be found 
in the Vedas believed to have been completed in the 10th century B.C. 
Wedic Sanskrit gradually developed into what are known as middle Indo- 
Aryan dialects. Retween 600 B.C. and 1000 A.D.—the period of Aryan 
expansion, they gradually spread over northern India. The early lite- 
rature of Buddhism is enshrined in Pali, one of the carlier Indo-Aryan 
dialects. By the tenth century A.D. the middlle Indo-Aryan dialects 
gradually developed. into modern Indo-Aryan languages. 

Dravidian Languages have their home in Peninsular India and in- 
elude twelve distinct languages— Tamil, Telugu. Kanarese, Malayalam, 
Tulu, Kodagu, Totlda, Kota, Gond, Khond, Oraon and Rajmahal. “These 
languages are spoken in the following regions or districts of India 
South-eastern, north-eastern and south-western, the Malabar coast, Cocrg 
(adjoining the Malabar coast), Nilgiri Hills, Central India, north-west 
Orissa, and Rajmahat Hills of Bengal. Tamil is also spoken in the 
northern part of Ceylon, and Brahui in Beluchistan. Tamil, Telugu, 
Malayalam and Kannada are the most important among them. ‘Tamil, 
the oldest member of the group, preserves a good "deal of the general 
character and vocability of the ancient Dravidian speech; it has a most 
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extensive vocabulary. Malayalam is closely ielated to Tamil and has 
borrowed considerably from Sanskrit. 

Primitive tribes constituting about 1.3 per cent of the population ol 
India, speak Austric Language, represented in the hills and jungles of 
central and north-eastern India. These languages are said to be related 
to those of south-east Asia. They are believed to have come to India 
with the invaders from the north-east long before the Indo-Aryan in- 
vasion. Following are the Austric languages— 

(a) Kol or Munda group which includes Santhali, Mundari Ho, etc. 

(b) Khasi in Assam and (c) Nicobarese. 

Sino-Tibetian Languages are used by small tribes along the southern 
slopes of the Himalayas, in the north Bengal and Assam. These langu- 
ages mostly belong to the Mongolian race. Newai of Nepal and Meithei 
or Manipuri of Manipur are the most important among them. 


Modern India Languages— A short description of the import- 
ant modern languages is given here— 

Hindi with its various branches is the third most important lan- 
guage of the world after Chinese and English. The language is the 
spoken language in the following States—Bihar, U.P., major portion. of 
Madhya Bharat, Rajasthan, Vindhya Pradesh, Bhopal, Delhi, Himachal 
Pradesh and also eastern half of the Punjab. As the geographical extent 
of the language is very great, the masses use more than dozen allied 
local dialects, each one of which is equally important and is very rich 
in literary folk traditions. Within what is known as the Hindi-speaking 
area, various dialects are spoken and were once cultivated as litera 
languages but during the first decades of the 19th century, the Khariboli, 
one of the component dialects of Hindi, emerged as the standard and 
accepted form of Hindi-speaking over the whole of the Hindi-speakinp 
area. It is the State language of Uttar Pradesh, Bihar and some other 
States of India. 

Urdu—So far as Urdu and Hindi are concerned, they are basically 
the same language in points of structure, grammar and syntax and there 
is a considerable fund of vocabulary common to both. Three factors, 
however, contribute to their separation. Firstly, Hindi is written in 
Devnagri script and Urdu in. Persian-Arabic script. Secondly, owing to 
various historical and sociological association, Hindi has to be associated 
with Hindus and Urdu with Muslims. Thirdly, Urdu writers tend to 
draw upon Arabic and Persian for expanding their vocabulary, and. Hindi 
writers upon Sanskrit. Urdu originated from the dialect spoken round 
about Delhi. It became the spoken language of the Muslims when they 
settled in Delhi. It was in fact at first the court or the camp language 
of the Mughals. In the State of Jammu & Kashmir, it is recognised as 
one of the State languages along with Kashmiri. In Northern India, 
more specially in Delhi, Punjab, Uttar Pradesh and Bihar, the use ol 
Urdu has been widely spread, though it is confined to a minority chiefly 
living in towns. 

Bengali is the language of about 82 million peóple andcalthough less 
than half of this number are in West Bengal, there is identity of speech 
and culture which links up West Bengal in India with East Bengal in 
Pakistan. The whole of the Bengalee people inherit a common literature, 
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most significant facts in modern India. It is also 
spoken by the majority of the people of Cachar district of Assam and 
‘Tripura. It is not only the most compact language of two Bengals, but 
also the most progressive language of India. 
Bengali literature started with some songs and poems of the Buddhist 
mystic inspiration going back to the 10th century A. D. After the esta- 
blishment of the British rule in Bengal, Bengali as a language came in 
touch with Engish and, as a result, a 


which is one of the 


veritable renaissance took place. 
A number of very eminent writers not only for Bengal but for the whole 
of India, expressed themselves through the Bengali language—beginning 
with Raja Rammohon Roy, Iswar Chandra Vidyasagar, Michael Madhu- 
sudan Dutt, Bankim Chandra Chatterjee and, above all, Rabindranath 
Tagore. The emancipation of Indian mind through literature was start- 
ed in Bengal, and the galaxy of eminent novelists and other writers of 
the present-day, among whom the name of Sarat Chandra Chatterjee 
deserves special mention, still hold the torch of India for rational think- 
ing through literature. 

Telugu—is one of the important members of the Dravidian group of 
languages and takes the third rank among the languages of India, next 
to Hindi and Bengali. This language seems to have branched out from 
the parent Dravidian tongue in the middle of the first millennium B. C. 

Bhojpuri—is claimed to be the spoken language of about 4 crores of 
people living within an area of 250-lakh sq. miles. The districts of 
Saran, Champaran, Sahabad, Palamou and Ranchi (part) in Bihar and 
Balia, Gazipur, Banaras, Mirzapur, Gorakhpur, Azamgarh and Deoria in 
U. P. and Jaspur and Surguja in Vindhya Pradesh comprise Bhojpuri- 
speaking area. It is spoken by about four crores of people. 

Marathi is spoken in western and central India. It covers parts of 
two States of India—Maharashtra and Madhya Pradesh. It is also spoken 
in Goa Daman & Diu and in some parts of Hyderabad. 

Gujarati is spoken in Gujarat, the northern maritime portion of 
Bombay and also in Baroda and adjoining places. 

Rajasthani is spoken in Rajasthan and adjoining parts of central 
India. Rajasthani has numerous dialects. 

Pahari is a general name applied to Indo-Aryan languages spoken in 
the lower ranges of the Himalayas from Nepal to the east of Calcutta. 

Konkani is largely spoken in the Belgaum district and in the adjoin- 
ing areas of Mysore. It has no script of its own. Kannada, Devnagri or 
Roman script are now employed. 


PRINCIPAL LANGUAGES OF THE WORLD 


millions millions millions, 

« Arabic 83 Kannada 90 Rumanean me 
Bengali . 83 Korean 34 Russian .. 164 
Burmese uu ,15 Malaya 70 Serbo-Croat 16 
Cantonese (China) 44 Malayalam ... 16 Siamese s 
English .. 988 Mandarin (China) 481 Spanish BRE. 
French 71 Marathi + 88 Tamil 36 
German 129 Min (China) 36 Telugu 40 
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Gujarati ari 21 Netherland e+ 17 Turkish dT AH 
Hindi + 158 Oriya -. 15 Ukranion (USSR) 41 
Hakka (China) 19 Persian wen 21. Urdu ae, BB 
Hungarian .. 12. Polish ... 33 Vietnamese Benet! 
Italian .. 58 Portuguese .. 78 White Russian s. 10 
Japanese nan 97. Pushta +++ 25 "Wu (Chinese) 1.3" 89 
Javanese «+ 42 Rajasthan aan E d 


EDUCATION, SCIENCE 
& CULTURE 


1. SCIENCE 


MINISTRY OF EDUCATION— By the Presidential Order issued 
on the 2!st November, 1963, the Ministry of Scientific Research and Cul- 
tural Affairs has ceased to exist. The Ministry of Education has been 
reconstituted with two departments under it—Department of Education 
and Department of Science. 

"The subjects under the previous Ministry of Education along with 
those concerning cultural affairs that were under the former Ministry of 
Scientific Research and Cultural Affairs have been placed under the new 
Department of Education. The remaining subjects under the former 
Ministry of Scientific Research and Cultural Affairs with one or two 
exceptions have been placed under the new Department of Science within 
the Ministry of Education. 

SCIENTIFIC RESEARCH IN INDIA— India with a long tradi- 
tion of scientific research bears witness to the high quality of research in 
many branches of. science, But in the Middle Ages India began to lose 
her pre-eminence among the nations of the world. In consequence, the 
country remained backward in many respects. Official patronage Was 
denied to science but it found deyotees among people. Circumstances, 
however, compelled the British to reverse their policy. With the advent 
of World War II, India became the supply base for the allied forces in 
the Middle and Far East. So Government of India sought the aid of 
scierice to make the most of the resources available within the country. 
Accordingly, The Board of Scientific and Industrial Research was set ui 
in 1940. After this came the Council of Scientific and Industrial Researci 
in April, 1942. With the advent of independence ón August 15, 1947, a 
separate port-folio was created for scientific research under the the direct 
charge of Prime Miwister Nehru. This was followed by the creation of - 
the Department of Scientific Research on June 1, 1948, followed by the 
institution of a Ministry of National Resources and Scientific Research 
in 1951. On the bifurcation of the Ministry of Educational and Scienti- 
fic Research on 5th April, 1958, the new Ministry of Scientific Research 
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and Cultural Affairs was started on 10th April, 1958. This was again 
reversed in 1963 when the Ministry of Scientific Research and Cultural 
‘Affairs ceased to exist. The Ministry of Education was reconstituted with 
two departments of Education and Science. 

GOVERNMENT OF INDIA'S SCIENTIFIC POLICY— The Gov- 
emment of India announced its scientific policy on March 4, 1958 in the 
following terms—(l) to foster, promote and sustain, by all appro- 

riate means, the cultivation of science and scientific research in all its 

aspects—pure, applied and educational. (2) To ensure an adequate sup 
ply, within the country, of research-scientists of the highest quality, and 
to recognise their work as an important component of the strength of the 
nation, (3) "Fo. encourage and initiate, with all possible speed, pro 
grammes ifor. the training of scientific and technical personnel on a scale 
adequate to fulfil the country's needs in science and education, agricul- 
ture and industry and defence. (4) To ensure that creative talent of 
men and women is encouraged and. finds full scope in scientific activity. 
(5) To encourage individual initiative for the acquisition and dissemina- 
tion of knowledge, and for the discovery of new knowledge in an atmos 
phere of academic freedom. (6) And, in general, to secure for the people 
of the country all the benefits that can accrue from the acquisition and 
application of scientific knowledge. 


| Council of. Scientific and. Industrial Research— The scientific re- 
search under the Government of India is carried on mainly through the 
| Council of Scientific and Industrial Research and the various national 
laboratories or research institutes aided by the Council, It is an auto- 
nomous body which carries on scientific research of the Government mainly 
through this Council. National laboratories have been set up under its 
control. 

Its functions are—(a) promotion, guidance and co-operation of scien- 
tific and industrial research in India, (b) assisting establishment or deve- 
lopment of special institutions or departments of existing institutions for 
scientific study affecting particular industries and trades, (c) establish- 
ment and award of research studentships and fellowships, (d) establish- 
ment, maintenance and management of laboratories, workshops, institutes 
to further scientific and industrial research for the use of Indian indus- 
tries, (c) collection and spread of information in regard not only to re- 
search but to industrial matters generally. 


It maintains a National Register of Scientific and Technical Personnel 
in the country and has also the responsibility of administering the," Post 
for temporary placement of well-qualified Indian scientists and techno- 

* logists returning from abroad." 

The Council is administered by a governing body with Prime Minis- 

ter as its Pfesident and the Minister for Scientific Research as Vice-Presi 

2 dent, non-officials representing science, business and industry as well as 

the representatives of the Ministry of Finance. Thx Government Depart- 
ments interested in the industrial research are also represented. 

The Council is mainly financed by the Union Government. It has 

also income from royalties and premia on processes leased out, sale of 

publications, fees and charges levied for consultation, testing, etc. It 
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receives gifts of land, buildings and finances from State Governments and 
others, and donations from businessmen. 

The Council of Scientific and Industrial Research has extended its 
activities in various directions. The National Register has enrolled names 
of Indian scientists in India and abroad. Indian National Scentific Docu- 
mentation: Centre (Insdoc) was established in 1951, which is located at the 
National Physical Laboratroy New Delhi. The Centre provides docu- 
mentation services to national laboratories, scientific institutions, univer- 
sities and industrial concerns. It is a national repository for reports of 
HEU work carried. out in the country, whether published or unpub: 
ished. 

The Council issues scientific and technical publications, It gives 
scholarships and fellowships.» It; also. receives international. cooperation 
and assistance from Rockefeller: Foundation and. other institutions, 

National Laboratories '& Institutes— Fhe establishment of a chain 
“of National Laboratories ranks as one of the major achievements of India * 
since independence; "These National Laboratories seek to supplement the 
work of other research institutions of the country. The following are the 
National Laboratories and TInstitutes— 

National Physical Laboratory, New  Delhi—Research in problems 
relating to physics, both fundamental and applied, maintenance of stan- 
dards. Testing facilities are also available. 1 

National Chemical Laboratory, Poona—Its functions are fundamental 
and applied research, covering the whole field of chemistry, 

National Metallurgical Laboratory, Jamshedpur—tIt deals with funda: 
mental and applied metallurgical research. $ 

Central Fuel Research Institute, Jealgora (Bihar)—The Institute’ con- 
ducts fundamental and applied research on fuels—solid, liquid and 

aseous. 
i Central Glass and Ceramic Research Institute, Calcutta—The Insti- 
tute conducts research ‘on different aspects of glass and ceramics, pottery, 
porcelain, refractories and enamels ; development of processes for glass 
and ceramic articles ; standardisation of raw materials used in ceramic 
industry. 

Central Road Research Institute, New Delhi—It ‘conducts research ón 
road materials and road surfaces. i, NB 

Central Food Technological Research Institute, Mysore Cily—tor food 
processing and conservation of food, food engineering vand all aspects of 
fruit technology. 

Central Drug Research Institute, Lucknow-—for; all aspects of drug 
research including evaluation and standardization of;crude drugs, discovery 
of substitutes for pharmacopeeial drugs and plants, pharmaceutical and 
synthetic chemicals, etc., etc. 4 

"Central. Leather Research Institute, Madras—for fundamental and 
applied aspects of leather technology. f © j d 

Central Electro-Chemical Research Institujte, Karaikudi, Madras—for 

istry, including electro-metl- 


Central Building Research Institute, oorkee—for. engineering and 
structural aspects of building and human g/omforts in relation to buildings. 
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Central Salt and Marine Chemical Research Institute, _Bhaunagar—tt 
carries investigation of production of pure salts, reduction in cost of pro- 
duction, economic utilization of by-products of salt manufacture, produc- 
tion of and utilization of marine and allied chemicals. i 

Central Electronics Engineering Institute, Pilani, Rajasthan—for design 
and construction of electronic equipment and components and test equip 
ment. 

National Botanical Gardens, Lucknow—for the collection and large- 
scale cultivation of economic and medicinal plants of industrial importance. 

Central Mining Research Station, Dhanbad—Research in methods of 
mining, safety in mines and mine machinery. 3 

" Regional Research Laboratory, Hyderabad —Research in problems re- 
lating to the industries and raw materials of the area. l 

Indian Institute of Biochemistry and Experimental Medicine, Calcutta 
—Research in various aspects of biochemistry as applied to medicine, 
bacteriology, etc. 

Birla. Technological Museum, Calcutta—A museum. to. depict. scienti- 
fic and technological advancement. 

Regional Research Laboratory, Jammu-Tawai (Jammu & Kashmir)— 
Research in problems relating to the industries and raw materials of the 
area and research specially directed to medicinal plants of the Himalayas 
(Kashmir Region). 

Central Mechanical Engineering Research Institute, Durgapur, West 
Bengal—Research in mechanical engineering in all its aspects. 

Central Public Health Engineering Research . Institute, Nagpur— 
Research in all aspects of public health engineering and co-ordination of 
work of all interested agencies in this field in the country. 

National Aeronautical Laboratory, Bangalore—Scientific investigations 
of the problems of flight with a view to practical application to the design 
construction and operation of aircraft in India. 

Regional Research Laboratory, Jorhat—Research problems relating to 
more efficient utilization and better conservation of important national 
resources of Assam and other regional needs posing special problems. 

Central Indian Medicinal Plants Organisation, New Delhi—Co-ordina- 
tion of activities in the development of cultivation and utilization of 
medicinal plants on organised basis. 

Gentral Scientific Instruments’ Organisation, New | Delhi —Promotion 
and development of indigenous manufacture of scientific instruments for 
teaching, research and industry. 

Indian Institute. of Petroleum, Dehra Dun—Research in petroleum, 
refinery, and processing of natural gas, techno-chemicals, etc. 

National Geophysical Research Institute, Hyderabad—Correlation of 
the field data in all fündamental aspects of Geology and Geophysics. 

Visvesvaraya Industrial & Technological | Museum, Bangalore—A 
museum to depict scientic and technological advancement. 


_ SPONSORED RESEARCH— Scientists in technical institutes, indus- 
trial laboratories and univeksities are enabled to pursue fundamental and 
applied researches and develop their own special fields through a liberal 
system of grants-in-aid. There are at present, more than 495 such 
schemes in progress. à - 


B 
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Co-operative Research Organisations in different industrial fields are 
being assisted in their capital and recurring expenditure. Eight such 
associations are functioning in different fields of industry. 

Liaison units have been set up in some of the laboratories to maintain 
contact with the industry, industrial and trade associations, Government 
departments and other usors of research. An Industrial Liaison and 
Extension Service Unit is maintained at New Delhi. 

Vigyan Mandirs—The object of this scheme is to make the village 
people familiar with the scientific principles involved in their day-to-day 
problems of agriculture, crop-protection, village sanitation, etc. Each 
Vigyan Mandir has a small museum and a laboratory for conducting 
simple analyses of soil, water and food. 48 centres known as Vigyan 
Mandirs have been set up generally at sites covered by Community Deve- 
lopment projects. These centres disseminate scientific knowledge among 
the rural populace and educate them in the potentialities of the methods 
of science as applied to their day-to-day “life. 


ATOMIC ENERGY AND SPACE RESEARCH 


Atomic Energy Commission is responsible for planning and imple- 
menting the programme for the development of atomic energy for peace- 
ful purposes. The programme is under the charge of the Department of 
Atomic Energy. The National Centre for research and development of 
atomic energy is the Atomic Energy Establishment at Trombay, near 
Bombay. There are now three reactors in operation—Apsara, a megawatt 
pool type reactor, Canada-India Reactor and a zero energy reactor Zerlina. 
Other production facilities at the Trombay Establishment include a Tho- 
rium Plant and a Uranium Metal Plant producing thorium and uranium 
of the high nuclear purity. A fuel element fabrication plant produces 
fuel elements for the Canada-India Reactor and. Zerlina. The Atomic 
Energy Establishment has been meeting the bulk of the national require- 
ments of radioisotopes and has also been exporting some to other coun- 
tries, Electronotics Division of the Establishment fabricates a large num- 
ber of sophisticated supersensitive clectronotic instruments for its own 
work and for other institutions. 

Atomic Minerals Division of the Department is charged with the 
function of conducting comprehensive geological surveys for the location 
of atomic minerals, development of mineral technology, drilling, mining, 
stock piling and conservation of atomic minerals. Financial assistance to 
universities and research institutions has been provided to promote research 
in various branches of nuclear science: (1) Tata Institute of Funda- 
mental Research Bombay is the national centre for fundamental research 
in nuclear science and mathematics. Other institutes (2) Saha Institute of 
Nuclear Physics, Calcutta and (8) Physical Research Laboratory, Ahmeda- 
bad are receiving assistance. (4) A High Altitude Research Laboratory at 
an altitude of 9,000 feet is being set up at Gulmarg, KasKmir, Fellow- 
ships and Scholarships tenable in various universities and institutes are 
also provided. Í 

The industrial undertakings of the Department are Travancore Mine- 
rals Ltd. producing ilmenite and monazite and Indian Rare Earths Ltd. 
producing rare earth compounds as its main products. € 


e 
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The first atomic power-station is being set up at Tarapur 60 miles 
from Bombay. A second nuclear power station is to be set up at Rana 
Pratapsagar, Rajasthan. The site for the third nuclear power station has 
been selected at Kalpaknar near Mahabalipuram in Madras. 

An Indian National Committee on Space Research has been consti- 
tuted to aid and advise in the formation and execution of policies on. the 

iceful uses of outer space. A sounding rocket launching facility has 
"been. set up in Kerala: in cooperation with the National) Aeronautical and 
"Space Administration: (NASA) of the USA. 

) Departmental Rescarches—There are eleven. Hydraulic. Stations under 
the Central Board. of Irrigation and Power. The Central Water, Power 
and Irrigation Research Centre, Khadak Vasala- (near Poona)\is the pio 
neer hydraulic research station in India. 

A Research and: Development. Directorate has been set up. under the 

Ministry of Communication. 

Botanical Survey of India, Caleutta— It. functions to explore the 
plant resources of the country by systematic surveys, Systematic surveys 
of the foras of the county iñ tinder-explored an unexplored areas are 
undertaken by this organisation. It also undertakes. to reprint flora and 
other publications, The Botanical Survey of India has now under it the 

Lown, ,organisations—(T) Office of the Chief Botanist, Calcutta (2) 

l tial National Herbarium, Botanic Garden, Calcutta, Botanical museum 

in Calcutta (3) Industrial Section of the Indian Museum, Calcutta (4) 
— Central Botanical Laboratory, Allahabad (5) Five Regional Circles, with 
head BR Dina. Din ameter, Poona, Allahabad and. Shillong. 

Botanic Garden of Sibpur, Calcutt s ake: 4 
e iment SP TAN p tta has been taken up by the Gov 


| Zoological Survey of India, Caleutta— was started in 1916. It con- 

research im systemati¢ zoology, animal ecology, micah P and famis- 

tic surveys, Six regional stations have been established at Shillong, Poona, 
Jabalpur, Jodhpur, Madras and Dehra Dun. 


Geological Survey of India, Calentta— established more than hun 
dred yeats ago and responsible for preparation of the Geological map of 
Tg The field work of the Survey is conducted through eight regional 
circles. 

Anthropological Survev of India— India is one of the earliest coun- 
tries to start anthropological survey in the year 1905, But the work was pre- 
maturely closed down. A Department of Anthropology was started in 
Calcutta University in 1921. In 1945 a nucleus of the Anthropological 
Department was established by the Government of India, It is respon- 
sible for conducting anthropological surveys including social, phychologi- 

"cal, economic, linguistic, physical, genetic and instrumental investigations. 

Indian Meteorological Department— organised on an all-India basis 
for the first time 1875, provides advanced information about weather condi- 
tions. The scientific activities of the Department include meteorology in 
all its aspects. e 
Survey of India— has its headquarters at Dehra Dun to carry on 

. topographical surveys and to prepare uptodate maps, The officers of the 
. Department are trained at the Survey Training School at Dehra Dun. 


» 
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The works of the Survey of Ing; LM 
Western, Eastern and Southend are carried on by four circles—Ne 


RESEARCHES i 
Forest Research Institute at Dej ‘ DA 
tion of timber for constructional Hik Dun carries research in the ut 
gu, 41 india, Radio’ maintittis: 3 research establishment in New 
investigate problems relating to Propagation and reception: of: radio 
and the design and performance or Vaio ace veis. 
paia) Board Hay’ estaUllshietl que cepere at Lucknow with sub- 
stations at Lonavba and Chittaranjan to investigate problems referred to — 
Ph Maple Raise n and the Central Standard Office (Railways), — 
M te Mini. ] 7 T 
blems of road development Mistry of Transport deals with: the: | 


an H 
"engineering; ports and harbours, road materials, highways and bridge- 


Indian Standards Institution on 


4 ; ‘Sonat 
"der the Ministry of Commerce and * 

Industry lays down standard speci h ‘try 

etc. and promotes quality controle sation for material, products, pr 


i l Jas 
, Engineering Research-— With a view to initiating and coordina 
ting research on different engineering” subjects; (ua Board: of" Ege 
Research was inaugurated in 1950, “phe Board is assisted by five expert 
committees—(1)_ Civil, Engineering Committee, (2) Mechanical Engineering — 


Committee, (3) Electrical and Radio Enpi : itt yea 
Committee and (5) Aeronantieat Tana uetus ( ) ydrantics ; 


Medical Research— Medical research is ‘conducted chiclly under the : 
auspices of the Indian Gouncil of Medical Research founded in 1912 in New — 
Delhi.» It maintains the Nutrition Research Laboratories at Hi " 
Virus Research Centre at Poona, ang the Blood Group Reference Centre 
at Bombay. It provides grants-in-aid, disseminates information e 
cal research and publishes journals, The country has a number 
lised! institutions, such. as (1) National Malaria Institute at. Delhi ; 
India. Institute of Hygiene and Public Health, Calcutta ; (8) 
"Tropical. Medicine, Calcutta ; (4) Patel. Chest. Institute, Delhi ; (5) 
Leprosy. Research Institute, Madras; (6) Haffhine Institute, Bom 
Indian Cancer. Research Centre, Bombay; (8) Central Research || 
Kasanli ; (9) Pasteur. Institute, Coonoor; (10) Central Drugs Lath 
Calcutta ; (11) King Institute of Preventive Medicine, . Gundy, 
There are also privately conducted research institutes like 
nity Research Institute, Calcutta, etc, 


Se 
Agricultural Research—It had its beginning in 1920 with the stam? + 
ing of Indian Council of Agricultural ESL ai "Érhe primary ion, of 
the Council is to promote, guide ‘and co-ordinate agricultural and animal 
hushandry education and research and its application thrpugh institutions, 
belonging to Central and State Governments, the universities and other 
institutions, — e - i 
The following are the main agricultural Institutes of India—(1) Firest 
Research Institute Dehra Dun : (2) Indian Agricultural Research Institute, 
(New Delhi; (9) Indian Veterinary Research Institute, Mukteswar and. 


Taatnagar; (4) Indian Dairy Research Institute, Bangalore; (5) Sur. 
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rch Institute, Coimbatore; (6) Central Rice Research Station, 
(are (7) Cottom Technological Research Laboratory, Matunga, Bom- 
bay and its sub-station at Indore ffi (8) Central Jute T echnological Re- 
search Laboratory, Calcutta ; (9) Jute Agricultural Research Institute, 
Hooghly; (10) Indian Lac Research Institute, Ranchi; (11) Central 
Tobacco Research Institute, Rajamundry ; (12) Bidi Tobacco Research 
Station, Anand; (13) Central Inland Fisheries Research Station, Barrack- 
pur; (14) Central Marine Research Station, Fisheries, Mandapam ; (15) 
Deep-Sea Fishing Research Station, Bombay; (16) Central Coconut Re- 
search Station, Kayamkulain, Travancore ; (17) Central Potato Research 
Institute, Simla; (18) Central Vegetable Breeding Station, Kulu, Punjab ; 
19) Fruit Research Institute, Sabour, Bhagalpur ; (20) Sugarcane Research 
Station, Poona; (21) Sugarcane Research Station, Shajehanpur ; (22) 
National Dairy Research Institute, Karnal, 

Other Research Institutions—most of these are private research 
institutions financed by private endowments and Government assistance.— 

1) Bose Institute, Calcutta, (2) Birbal Sahani Institute of Palacobotany, 
esa (3) Indian Association for Cultivation of Science, Calcutta, (4) 
Indian Institute of Science, Bangalore, (5) Physical Research Laboratory, 
Ahmedabad, (6) Shri Ram Institutes for Industrial Research, Delhi. 
-The Government of India have adopted constructive policy to develop 
technical education on the widest scale possible. An All India Council 
for Technical Education was set up by the Government in 1954 to advise 
on technical education above the high school stage. 

.. Since independence there has been phenomenal expansion of techni- 
cal education in the country. 

To meet the requirements of technical personnel during Third Plan 
‘period, 19 engineering colleges and 81 institutions for the Diploma Course 
were to be started. A college of Architecture has been established at 

Chandigarh. 

The Indian Institute of Technology, Kharagpur, the first chain of four 
high technological institutes started functioning in 1951. The Indian 
Institute of Technology, Bombay and the Indian Institute of Technology, 
Madras were started in 1958 and 1959. The Institute at Kanpur was 
started in 1960. A new college of Engineering and Technology has been 
started in Delhi for Under-Graduate and Post-Graduate Courses as well 
as research. Two Institutes of Management have also iome into being at 
Calcutta and Ahmedabad. 

An Act called Institutes ‘of Technology Act passed. in 1961 covering 
all the four higher technological institutes of Kharagpur, Madras, Bombay, 
Kanpur came into force on April 1962 incorporating. all higher techno- 
logical institutes and institutions of national importance. 

Diploma Courses are conducted at institutions , called Polytechnics. 
The courses are of three years duration after higher school education. 

The All India Council for Technical Education desired a ‘standard 
course of four years in which practical training in industry and institu- 
tional studies alternate in suitable layers. 
~ _ The Indian School of Mines at Dhanbad—conducts Degree courses in 
Mn Engineering, Applied Geology, Geophysics and Petroleum Techno- 
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National Institute for Foundry and Forge Technology—is being estab- 
lished by the All India Council for Technological Education at Ranchi. 
The Institute will train engineer specialists and technicians for foundry 
and forge industry. 

Central Institute of Printing Technology—A school for starting the 
Central Institute has been approved by the All India Council of Techni- 
cal Education. The Institute will train executive personnel and specia- 
lists for printing industry. 

National Institute for Training in Industrial Engineering—The 
scheme for establishing this Institute has been approved. ‘This will be 
. started in Bombay. Institute will train engineers and technicians in Work 
Management Production, Planning and Control, sales organisation. 

Institutes of Management—The Central Government has decided to 
establish two All-India Institutes of management, one at Calcutta and 
another at Ahmedabad in association with the State Governments con- 
cerned and the Ford Foundation has agreed to help Calcutta Institute 
with about Rs, 2,42,250 and Central Government has promised to bear 
recurring expenses. 


2. CULTURAL AFFAIRS 


New Set up— Under the Presidential Order of 1963, Ministry of 
Scientific and Cultural Affairs has been merged with the Ministry of 
Education. ‘The Ministry of Education now consists of the Department 
of Education. The Ministry of Education now absorbs former Ministry 
of Cultural Affairs and Scientific Research. 

National Culture Trust— was set up to promote art and culture 
and foster consciousness of art among the people. The three Akademies, 
such as Sahitya Akademi, Lalit Kala Akademi and Sangeet Natak Akademi 
carry out mainly the objectives. of cultures. 


Three Akademies 

SAHITYA AKADEMI—or the National Academy of Letters was inaugu- 
rated by the Government of India on 12th March, 1954. The Government 
of India Resolution set forth the constitution of the Akademi as “a 
national organisation to work actively for the development of Indian 
letters and to set high literary standards, to foster and co-ordinate lite- 
rary activities in all the Indian languages and to promote through them 
all the cultural unity of the country.” The Akademi functions as an 
autonomous organisation. n 

The President of the Akademi is Sri Jawaharlal Nehru and Vice- 
President, Dr. S. Radhakrishnan. The supreme authority of the Akademi 
vests in the general council which consists of 70 members, — wl 

The general policy of the Sahitya Akademi and the basic principles 
of its programme are laid down by the General Council and are imple- 
mented under the direct supervision of the Executive Beard. There is 
an Advisory Board for each language. There are, besides, special Editorial 
or Advisory Boards for specific projects. The tenure of the Executive 


Council is five years. 
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Besides the forteen languages of the Constitution of India, the Sahitya 
Akademi has recognised English and Sindhi as languages in which its 
programme or part of it may be implemented. 


The Akademi has already published the following—(1) National Bib- 
liography of Indian Literature covering all books of merit in 20th century 
in the major 14 languages of the Constitution. (2) Kalidasa's Meghduta, 
Vikramorvasiya, and Kumarasambhava. (3) a history of Malayalain lite- 
rature. (D a history of Bengali literature. (5) Anthologies of Punjabi, 
Kashmiri, Tamil, Telugu, Urdu and Assamese poetry, (6) Vaishnava 
ylrics of Assam and Bengal. (7) One-act plays in Gujarati. (8) Short Stories 
in Gujarati, Tamil and Telugu. (9) Essays in Gujarati. (10) Selections of 
Bharat's poems in Tamil. (11) Selections of Rajwade's and Agarkar's 
prose in Marathi. (12) Selections from Bharatchandra and Kshemunand 
in Bengali. (13) Diwan Kaurmal's prose in Sindhi, (14) Symposium on Con- 
temporary Indian Literature. (15) Anthropology of contemporary Indian 
Short Stories. (16) Russian-Hindi dictionary. 

Publications ready for the press or are in preparation are as follows— 
(1) Kalidasa's Sakuntala, Malavikagnimitra and Raghuvamsa. (2) His- 
tories of Assmese, Kannada and Telugu literatures. (3) Two volumes of 
an anthology of Sanskrit Literature. (4) A Tibetan-Hindi dictionary. 

Bharatiya Kabita—An anthology in two volumes of poems selected 
from each of the 14 languages along with Hindi translations has been 
iir Mc Third volume covering the period of 1956-57 is in the press, 

umber of Indian and foreign classics have been published in different 
languages. First two of the eight volumes of Tagore’s works covering 
101 songs entitled — Ekottarasati and Gita Panchasati have been published. 
Also Gujarati, Punjabi, Marathi and Oriya editions of Ekvinsati. 21 Short 
Stories have also been released. The Tagore Centenary Volume was pub- 
lished, Translations of Roman Rolland's Life of Vivekananda are to be 
released soon. 

Akademi also makes annual awards to authors of outstanding books 
published in Indian languages. 

National Book Trust—was set up in 1957 to encourage the produc- 
tion of good literature and to make such works available at moderate 
prices to libraries, educational institutions and the public. 

Other activities of the Sahitya Akademi arc (1) Publication of Gan- 
dhian Literature, (2) Library broadcasts consisting of national symposium 
of Poets, National Programme of Contemporary Literature, 

The Akademi maintains two regional offices in Calcutta and Madras, 

SANGEET NATAK AKADEMI—was inaugurated on January 28, 1953. 
The chief object of the Akademi is to foster and develop Indian 
dance, drama, music and films and to promote through them the cul- 
tural unity of the country. Also, the Akademi co-ordinates the activi- 
ties of regional organisations, promotes research, sets up training institu- 
tons and sponsors festival and cultural exchanges in the field with insti- 
tutions it has recognised and with affiliated regional akademis function- 
ing in differens States, > 

There are two training institutions run by the Akademi—National 
School of Drama and Asian Theatre Institute at New Delhi and the 
Manipur Dance College at Imphal. 
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The Akademi makes annual awards to outstanding artists in the 
field of dance, drama, music and films. 4 

Some of its activities are (1) Radio drama, (2) Radio Sangit Samme- 
lan, (3) National Programme of music, (4) National Programme of Opera, 
(5) Vadya Brinda (National orchestra), (6) other AIR programme. 
ALIT KALA AKADEMI—was inaugurated on August 5, 1954. The 
primacy object of the Akademi is to encourage and promote study and 
research in the fields of painting, sculpture, architecture and other 
graphic arts. 

The Akademi's activities fall into several heads, namely, national 
exhibition of Art every year, Exhibitions from abroad, Indian Art Exhi- 
bitions abroad, survey of folk arts and crafts, copying of frescoes, pub- 
lications programme, recognition and aid to art organisations, etc, 

Akademi has brought out art publications, such as Mughal minia- 
tures, portfolio of contemporary painting, Krishna Legend in Pahari paint- 
ing, Ajanta painting, Mewar painting; Kishangarh Painting, Birbhum 
Teracottas, Bundi Painting, Booklets on Bendra, Ravi Varmay, Akbar 
Chavda, Haldar, Ramkinkar, P. Das Gupta. 

‘The National Galary of Modern Art established in 1954 preserves 
3,000 art objects representing trends in art for the last 100 years. 

A Central Advisory Board of museums set up in 1956 advises on 
matters relating to the organisation und development of museums in 
the country. 

Promotion of Inter-State Cultural Understanding— (1) Under this 
schemes, Inter-State Exchange of Cultural Troupes are sent to 
other States, (2) Exchange of eminent artists is being organised to pro- 
mote understanding of the music and dance forms of the different regions 
of India, (3) Open-Air Theatres are being established in rural areas, 
(4) Assistance to theatres groups registered under Registration of Societies 
Act, 1860 and which have produced at least there separate dramas during 
previous five years are provided grants under a scheme launched in 1960- 
61 to encourage the theatre in the country. Another scheme is in operas 
tion to offer assistance. to professional theatres by way of meeting the 
deficit of the theatre groups on a matching basis by the Government of 
India. and. the State Governments. i 

Registered Cultural Orga 
ing purposes. Financial assistance is also given to cultural societies to 
implement .their programmes, uet 


Cultural Relations with other countries— An External Relations 


Division has been established to promote better understanding and good- 


will by means of exchange of delegation of artists, students, scholars, pub- 
lications, exhibitions and art objects with other countries, as also through 
presentations of books, selection of Indian teachers for scientific training 
abroad, participation and maintenance of international students’ houses anat 
hostels, creation of chairs of Indology abroad and assistance for the "dies 
cation of foreign translation of Indian standards. + | We 
Exhibitions of Indiam art amd culture are organised abroad. Jr i 
Cultural aereemgnts have been entered with various foreign countries. 
Financial grants in the form of grants-in-aid have been given to more 
than twenty societies and institutions in India and abroad. à 


isations are provided with grants for build- 


og? 
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Financial assistance has been given for construction of International 
House at Delhi and Santiniketan, Y.M.C.A., Indian Students 
Union and Hostel, London, Crosby Hall, London, New Hall, Cambridge. 
Indian Council for Cultural Relations— Indian Council for. Cul- 
| Relations was established in November, 1949 with the object of estab- 
riag reviving and strengthening cultural relations between India and 
oiher countries, " 3 LADO. 5 
Archeological Survey of India— The main activities of this survey 
conservation of ancient monuments explorations and excavations, cxa- 
are igraphical records, acquisition and preservation of cultural 
various museums, dissemination of information about Indian 
through an extensive programme of publication, ' 
e iropological Survey of India—India is one of the earliest, 
tart anthropological survey, which it did in the year 1905. 


countries to 4 l 

Development of Modern Indian Languages— The scheme envisages 
development of all the modern Indian languages mentioned in the Consti- 
‘ution excluding Hindi and including Sindhi. The scheme has now been 
expanded in scope: Central assistance under the scheme has been extended 
to State Governments and private literary organisations for approved pro- 
jects upto 50 PE of the estimated expenditure towards the cost of publica- 


tions, 
luseums and Art Collections— There are some important museums 
in India which are under this Department. The Government 
of India had set up in 1956 the Central Advisory Board of Museums 
advi on matters relating to museums. 
: and Development of museums’ is 


P Museum at Calcutta is the premier museum of the country. The Victoria 
* Memorial Hall in Calcutta is also an historical and at museum. National 

Gallery of Modern Art has been started at Jaipur House, Delhi, for the 
reservation of famous art collections of India. An Act to declare the 
Salar Jung Museum. with Salar Jung Library at Hyderabad in Andhra 
Pradesh to be am institution of national importance and to provide for its 
administration was passed in 1961 by. Parliament. 
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Financial assistance has been given for construction of International 
Students’ House at Delhi and Santiniketan, Y.M.C.A., Indian Student's 
Union and Hostel, London, Crosby Hall, London, New Hall, Cambridge. 


Indian Council for Cultural Relations— Indian Council for Cul- 
tural Relations was established in November, 1949 with the object of estab- 
lishing, reviving and strengthening cultural relations between India and 
other countries. 

Archeological Survey of India— The main activities of this survey 
are conservation of ancient monuments, explorations and excavations, exa- 
minations of epigraphical records, acquisition and preservation of cultural 
collections in various museums, dissemination of information about Indian 
culture through an extensive programme of publication, 

Anthropological Survey of India—India is one of the earliest 
countries to start anthropological survey, which it did in the year 1905. 

Development of Modern Indian Languages—The scheme envisages 
development of all the modern Indian languages mentioned in the Consti- 
tution excluding Hindi and including Sindhi. The scheme has now been 
expanded in scope. Central assistance under the scheme has been extended 
to State Governments and private literary organisations for approved pro- 
jects upto 50 p.c. of the estimated expenditure towards the cost of publica- 
tions. 

Museums and Art Collections— There are some important museums 
in India which are under this Department. The Government 
of India had set up in 1956 the Central Advisory Board of Museums 
to advise the Government on matters relating to museums. 
The Scheme, ‘Reorganisation and Development of museums’ is 
a continuing scheme. National Museum at New Delhi was opened in its 
permanent home at New Delhi. There is an Art Purchase Committee for 
the National Museum at Delhi. There is an Indian War Memorial Muse- 
um at Red Fort, Delhi which is responsible for the preservation and 
maintenance of Indian War Memorial exhibits kept therein. The Indian 
Museum at Calcutta is the premier museum of the country. The Victoria 
Memorial Hall in Calcutta is also an historical and at museum, National 
Gallery of Modern Art has been started at Jaipur House, Delhi, for the 
PR of famous art collections of India. An Act to declare the 

lar Jung Museum with Salar Jung Library at Hyderabad in Andhra 
Pradesh to be an institution of national importance and to provide for its 
administration was passed in 1961 by Parliament. 

Libraries—The following libraries are under the control of this 
Department—(1) National Library at Calcutta which is regarded as the 
premier library of India and È Central Reference Library at Calcutta 
which publishes annual volume of bibliography. (3) Khuda Bux Oriental 
Public Library, Patna. 

National Akademies—Details of these national akademies will be 
found elsewhere. 

Cultural éxchanges—The scheme first introduced. during 1959-60, aims 
at problem of cultural and emotional integration and solidarity amongst 
the people of different parts of the country. 5 

Assistance to Theatres—Financial assistance is given to the theatre 
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groups. ‘The scheme has been formulated with a view to putting theatre 
organisations, particularly professional theatres, on a sound financial foot- 
ing, so that the profession is assured of continuity. Following grants are 
also made—(1) Maintenance grants to professional theatres (2) open air 
theatres in rural and (3) Drama competition, 

Financial Assistance to Eminent Writers, Artists in Indigent Circum- 
stances—Scheme to assist persons who have made contributions in letters, 
art and such other walks of life, but are now in indigent circumstances by 
suitable monthly allowances/lump-sum grants. From 1961 State Govern- 
ments share the expenses. 

Grants—Following grants are also made by this Department—(1) 
Financial assistance to assist eminent writers in indigent circumstances. (2) 
Grants to cultural societies, organisations for purposes not covered by 
National Akademies. (83) Shankar's International Children's Competition. 
(4) Grants to cultural organisations. (5) Building grants to cultural orga- 
nisations. (6) Grants for preservation of sites and remains and celebra- 
tions, etc. (7) Grants to monuments. 


3. EDUCATION IN INDIA 


NEW SET-UP— Under the Presidential Order in November, 1963, 
the Ministry of Education has now two departments, The Department of 
Education and the Department of Science. This Department of Educa 
tion now includes Education proper whereas Department of Science in- 
cludes Scientific Research and Cultural Affairs, 


SCOPE AND FUNCTION— The Government of India have sole exe- 
cutive responsibility for the subjects included in the Union List. In res- 
pect of co-ordination and determination of standards in institutions of 
higher education, the responsibility of the Ministry is carried on through 
the University Grants Commission. The direct responsibility. for the 
development of education in the rest of the country is with the State Goy- 
ernments and, therefore, most of the programmes of educational develop- 
ments are included in the State sector of the Plan. As a federal agency, 
the Ministry is responsible for general co-ordination, collection and supply 
of educational information for the country as a whole and for programmes 
of international collaboration in education. 


ADVISORY BOARDS—The Ministry has appointed different advi» 
sory bodies to assist it in the discharge of its functions. These are the 
list of Advisory Bodies—(1) Central Advisory Board of Education, (2) 
Standing Committee of the C. A. or E. on Primary Education, (3) Stand- 
ing Committee of the C. A. B. E. on Secondary Education, (4) Standing 
Committee of the C. A. B. E. on University Education, (5) Standing Cpm- 
mittee of the C. A. B. E. on Social Education, (6) Standing Committee of 
the four Standing Committees of C.A.B.E., (7) Educatiop Ministries Con-, 
ference, (8) All India Council for Elementary Education, (9) Children's 
Literature Committee, (10) National Board of Basic Education, (11) National 
Council for Women’s Education, /(12) All India Council for Secondary 
Education, (13) National Council for Rural Higher Education, (14) Popular 
Literature Committee, (15) Advisory Board of Social Welfare, (16) National 
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Secondary Council for Education of the Handicapped, (17) Standing Com- 
mission for Scientific and Technical Terminology, (18) Hindi Sikha Samiti, _ 
(19) Central Sanskrit Board, (20) National Board of Audio-visual Educa- 
tion, (21) Indian National Commission for Co-operation with Unesco, (22) 
Central Board of Physical Education and Recreation, (23) All India Coun- 
cil of Sports, (24) Central Committee of Youth Hostels, (25) Standing Com- 
mittee on Moral and Religious Institution, (26) Labour & Social Service 
Committee. 

The Central Advisory Board of Education lays down the general edu- 
cation Boney Standing Committees of the Board dealing with elementary, 
secondary, University and Social education, formulate aims and objects, 
assess present position and draw up future plans in their respective ficlds. 
asses, present position and draw up future plans in their respective fields. 
Their activities are co-ordinated by a Standing Committee of the Board. 


EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM IN INDIA— At the lowest level of our 
, educational system are Nursery Schools for children of age-group 3—6. 
Then come the Primary or Elementary Schools for children of age-group 
6—11. These schools are called Junior Basic Schools. The Secondary 
Schools, which follow next, are of two categories—the Middle or the 
Senior Basic Schools and the High Schools. ‘These cater to the needs of 
children of roughly the age-groups 11—14 and 11—16 respectively, In 
some States, the Secondary Schools are called Higher Secondary Schools 
and cater to the needs of children of roughly the age-group 11—17. In 
general education next to High Schools are the Intermediate Colleges or 
the Intermediate Classes of Degree Colleges. These generally cover the 
gemon je R, eet pasing the Intermediate, the students enter 

e eges or the niversities and the age- i 
RAEI en ge-group covers here is 
EDUCATIONAL PROGRESS 

Pre-Primary Education—Rapid progress is being made in the Pre- 
primary education course. In 1961, there were 1,20,747 number of 
students on rolls with 4,007 teachers, 

Primary Education—Under Article 45 of the Constitution the States 
and the Centre have the responsibility to provide free and compulsory 
education upto 14 years. 

It includes junior basic schools. All India Council for Elementary 
Education advises the Central and State Governments in all matters relat- 
ing to University education and preparation of programmes for the early 
sapan tanon of compulsory and free education. Legislation for com- 

ulsory primary education has been enacted in Andhra Pradesh, Gujarat, 

adhya Pradesh, Mysore, Punjab and Delhi. 

,Secondary Educalion—This covers the age group of 14—17. The 
Central Board of Secondary Education has recently been set up for con- 
ducting a common all-India higher secondary examination. It caters to 
“the needs of chJldren of Union Government employed and will make its 
services available to any secondary schools in or outside India wishing to 
prepare candidates for its examinauon. 7 


Basic Education— is now the accepted pattern of the educational 
system at the elementary level. It is an activity centered curriculam where- 
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in the process of learning is correlated with the physical and social environ- 
ment of the children. Education is imparted through socially useful pro- 
ductive activities like spinning and weaving, gardening, carpentary, leather 
works, book craft, domestic crafts, pottery, elementary engineering, etc, 
'The emphasis at present is on introducing important features of basic 
education in non-basic schools, orientation programmes for officers and 
teachers to reduce differences between basic and  non-basic education, 
development of an integrated syllabus for elementary schools and conver- 
sion of elementary teachers’ training institution to the basic type. 

Post-basic schools have been started to enable pupils who have been 
educated in the junior and senior basic schools to continue their secondar 
education along the basic lines. To resolve difficulties faced by suci 
students, a common scheme of examination for both the types of schools 
and acceptance of crafts of post-basic schools as at par with the elective 
subjects of multipurpose schools has been evolved. 

National Institute of Basic Education set up in 1956 is engaged in car- 
rying on research and offering training and guidance to teachers and 
administrators of basic education. It also provides suitable materials and 
literature for pupils and teachers. The Institute is now a constituant of 
the National Council of Educational Research and Training. 

National Board of Basic Education established in 1962 advises the 
Union Government on programme and policies and reviews progress. 


HIGHER EDUCATION 


Post-secondary education in India is imparted through arts and science 
colleges, professional colleges, special educational colleges, research insti- 
tutions and universities. In States having Boards of Higher Secondary 
and Intermediate Education, the post-intermediate education is conducted 
under the direction and control of universities in respect of courses of 
study, examination and award of degrees and diplomas. * 20 

In the field of higher education, in addition to, the Constitutional 
obligations, the Government of India give grants-in-aid to State Govern- 
ments and voluntary organisation and operate a few programmes of inter- 
national co-operation in education. It also conducts significant pilot pro- 
jects in higher education of which the most important is that of Rural 
Institutes. 

The Government is responsible for maintenance of the four Central 
Universities—(1) Aligarh Muslim University (2) Banaras Hindu University 
(3) University of Delhi (4) Visva-Bharati University. 

Higher Education Institutions of All-India Importance—There are 
many national educational institutions that provide education of all-India 
importance— $ 4 ` 3 ee tk 

(1) Jamia Millia Islamia, New Delhi—provides education from the 
nursery to the graduate level and maintenance in addition, a Teachers 
College, a Rural Institute and under U. G. C. Act.1956 hag been ba 
as a university.” (2) Grurukula Kangri, Hardwar—1t is another institution 
of higher education "deemed as a university" under U. G. C. Act, 1956. 

Assistance Pm India Institutions of Higher Education—Grants are 
made to Gujarat Vidyapeeth, Ahmedabad and Kanya Gurukula, Dehra 
Dun. M " 

Central Institute of Rashtrapati Niw’s, Simla—is being started at 
Simla with Govergment financial assistat ze. 
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Inter-University Board was formed in 1925 for the discussion of univer- 
sity problems and for the mutual recognition of degrees and diplomas in 
India. The function of this Board is advisory. There are three types of 
universities in India (1)—Affiliating universities which merely prescribe 
courses of study, conduct examinations and award degrees and diplomas 
but do not undertake the task of teaching. (2) The Affiliating and teach- 
ing universities in addition to carrying on functions of the affiliating type, 
offer teaching and research facilities (3) Residential and Teaching Type 
of Universities control all colleges under their jurisdiction and undertake 
‘teaching at all levels. mo y 

Besides the universities, there are large number of institutions which 
impart higher learning. Indian Agricultural Research Institute, Delhi, 
Indian Institute of Science, Bangalore, Jamia Millia Islamia, New Delhi, 
Indian School of International Studies New Delhi, Gurukul Kangri Vishva- 
vidyalaya, Hardwar, are deemed to be universities for the purposes of 
U. G. C. Act 1956, although they were not officially established as univer- 
sities. Many research laboratories and institutions are recognised by the 
Inter-University Board as centres of higher research. 

University Grants Commission was appointed in 1953. It was given an 
autonomous status by the U.G.C. Act 1956, which requires the Commission 
to take such steps as it may think fit for the provision and maintenance of 
standards of teaching, examination and research in universities, The 
Commission has the authority to make appropriate grants to different 
universities and implement development schemes. 


RURAL HIGHER EDUCATION 


A National Council for Higher Education in Rural Areas was estab- 
lished in 1956 to advise the Government on all matters relating to the 
development of rural higher education. 'The Council selected 13 institu- 
tions for development into rural institutes and these have started function- 
ing at Srincketan (W. Bengal), Gandhigram (Madras) Jamianagar (Delhi), 
Udaipur (Rajasthan), Sundarnagar Birauli (Bihar), Bichpuri (U.P.), Sano- 
sara (Maharashtra), Coimbatore (Madras), Gargoti (Maharashtra), Amra- 
vati (Maharashtra), Rajpura (Punjab), Wardha (M. P), and Hanumana- 
mathi (Mysore), The courses adopted by the Council are (1) a three-year 
diploma course in rural science (2) a two year certificate course in agricul- 
tural science (3) a three-year certificate course in civil and rural engineer- 
ing (4) a one-year sanitary inspectors’ course and (5) a one-year prepara- 
tory course to initiate matriculates into three-year diploma course. Recog- 
base for community development programmes and includes use of libra- 
university for purposes of employment has been secured. 

+ 


SOCIAL EDUCATION 


It aims ,at providing education for the betterment of life 
for adult population. The social education provides an educational 
base for community development programmes and includes use of libra- 
ries, education in citizenship. cultural and recreationll activities, utiliza- 
tion of audio-visual aids and. organisation of youth and women’s groups 
for community development. \Following progress has been made in this 
direction—(1) a National Centre for fundamental education (2) Library 
Institute at Delhi University (3) Delhi Public Library,(4) a social Educa- 
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tion Institute for Workers at Indore (5) Janata Colleges and Vidyapiths 
(6) Production of literature for Social Education, such as prize competi- 
tion for Books for Non-literates (6) Unesco Prize Competition for 

for non-reading public (7) Sahitya Shibirs are literary workshops (8) direct 
production of new books (9) National Book Trust. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION, GAMES AND YOUTH WELFARE 


The main objects of this scheme in the field is to consolidate and ex- 
tend programmes of physical education, games and sports and youth wel- 
fare. Following are the main institutions and plans for physical education— 
(1) Lakshmibai College of Physical Education, Gwalior started in 1957 as a 
national institution to provide three year degree course in physical education, 
(2) National Physical Efficiency Drive launched by the Government of India 
in 1960 for activating interest in physical fitness and for arousing the 
enthusiasm for higher standards of physical efficiency and achievement 
(3) grants-in-aid to private physical education institutions. (4) Promotion 
of Yoga. he Central Board of Physical Education and Recreation has 
been reconstituted to advise the Government on the coordination of all 
programmes of activities in the field of physical education. 

Games and Sports—(1) National Institute of Sports began to function 
in March 1961. It is located at the Motibagh Estate, Patiala. Rajkumari 
sports teaching schemes were merged into National Institute of Sports 
from 1961; (2) Assistance to National Sports Federation Associations; (8) 
Construction of Stadia ; (4) Establishment of Sports Village; (5) Arjuna 
Awards for honouring selected sportsmen of the year in each major game. 

National Discipline Scheme—was introduced in July, 1954 to bring 
up younger generation under proper code of discipline and to instil in 
them ideals of good citizenship and comradeship. It is meant for the 
physical and general social training to make younger generation, healthy, 
both in body and mind through physical and mental training, The 
scheme has been extended to a large number of schools in several States, 

All India Council of Sports advises the Government of India and 
Sports Federations in the matter of development of games and sports. 

YOUTH WELFARE—The main objects in organising youth wel- 
fare programmes are two—(1) promotion of inter-state understanding and 
the development of the Spirit of Nationhood in the youth of the country. 

Scouts and Guides—Financial assistance is given to the Bharat Scouts 
and Guides for their various activities. 

Labour and Social Service Scheme—has been in operation from the 
fourth year of the First Plan. It is divided into two parts—(1 Labour 
and Social Services Camps (2) Campus Work Projects. 4 

Games and Sports—The National Institute of Sports started function- 
ing in March 1961. Financial assistance is given; for the promotion of 
sports and games and also for construction of Stadia, etc. 

Youth Welfare—Under this scheme students. of the age-range 15—24 
years are given assistance to mect rail/bus fare at, Students" Concession 
rates subject to a maximum of Rs. 60 per student to visit hittorical places, 
etc. Central Committee on Youth Hostels was set up to supervise youth 
hostel movement an give it the right direction. Youth leadership and 
Dramatic Training Camps are designed to impart short-term training m 
college/university teachers in youth leadership and in the technique o! 
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drama production. Bal Bhavan and National Children's Museum has 
been established as pilot project at New Delhi. 'The museum is à sup- 
plement to Bal Bhavan Organisation of annual Inter-University Youth 
festivals. Setting up of non-student youth clubs and centres have been 
undertaken. 


SCHOLARSHIPS 


The Government of India administers a large number of scholarships 
in different fields which may be divided into seven groups. First group 
provides facilities for Indian nationals for study abroad ; Second group 
encourages and assists foreign nationals to study in India and partly 
to foster cultural contacts. Third group—As a result of bilateral 
agreements with other countries Indian nationals go abroad for 
studies and also foreign nationals come to India; Fourth group in- 
cludes special scholarships instituted by the Government of India for 
Indian natoinals for research or higher studies in India itself ; Fifth group 
is specially meant for students of the Scheduled Castes, Scheduled Tribes 
and other backward classes for studies in India at the pre-matriculation 
stage; Sixth group of scholarships is for studies in residential schools and 
the Seventh group for assistance to children of political sufferers. 

Scholarships to Indians for study abroad—fall under these categories— 
(1) scholarships, fellowships and passage-grants instituted by the Govern- 
ment of India (2) Scholarships and fellowships by the UN and its allied 
organisations and under multilateral programmes such as the Common- 
wealth Education Cooperation Plan and (3) Scholarships and fellowships 
of foreign Governments or institutions. 

Government of India Scholarship Schemes—-(1) Central Overseas 
Scholarships Scheme (2) Union Territories Overseas Scholarships (3) 
Foreign Languages Scholarship Scheme (4) Fully paid Overseas Scholar- 
ship Schemes (5) Overseas Scholarships for Scheduled Castes, Scheduled 
‘Tribes and other Backward classes (6) Passage grants for Scheduled Castes, 
Scheduled Tribes etc. (7) Agatha Harrison Fellowships. 

Scholarships and fellowships instituted under U. N. and UNESCO— 
(1) Social welfare scholarships and fellowships programme (2) Several 
UNESCO Scholarships. 

Commonwealth Education Cooperation Plan—UK., Canada, Australia, 
New Zealand. Scholarships offered by Foreign Governments—French, 
Bulgarian, Danish, East German, Isreal, Spanish, Swedish, Turkish, West 
German Governments, British Council, London, Canadian Council, Cana- 
dian Women's Press Club, Hellenic Line, New York ; Imperial Relations 
Trust Fellowship, London. 

Scholarships & Fellowships to foreign nationals for study in India— 
There are two groups——(1) Scholarship offered by the Government of India 
and (2) Scholarship and fellowship offered by other agencies. 

» Programme for the Exchange on Bilateral Basis for cultural ties. 

Special Scholarship by the Government of India for Research or 
Higher Studies in India—for Higher Studies in Hindi, for Humanities. 

Scholarships to Schedwled Castes, Scheduled Tribes and other back- 
ward classes for post-matriculation studies, 

Scholarships for Residential Schools. a 

Scholarships for Children of political sufferers. 

Partial Financial Assistance Scheme. 
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DEVELOPMENT OF HINDI 


Various schemes are under work for development of Hindi, 
such as—(a) Publication of revised and critical ons of standard 
Hindi works, (b) Evolving a standard system of Hindi shorthand. 
(9 Compilation of Hindi Encyclopedia in 10 volumes by the 
Nagri Pracharini Sabha. (d) Preparation of standard manuals in 
different subjects. (e) Grants to State Governments in non-Hindi speaking 
areas and to voluntary organisations for promotion of Hindi and appoint- 
ment of Hindi teachers. (f) Preparation of lists containing words common 
to Hindi and other regional languages. (g) Award of prizes to Hindi books 
of outstanding merit. (h) Translation of standard works in foreign lan- 
guages into Hindi. (i) Finalisation of the form of Devnagri script, (j) 
Organisation of lecture tours of scholars from  Hindispeaking areas to 
non-Hindi speaking areas and vice versa. (k) Preparation of bi-lingual 
alphabet chart in Hindi and other regional languages. (l) Provision of 
Hindi books in school libraries in non-Hindi speaking States. (m) Organi- 
sation of an exhibition of scientific and technical literature in Hindi in 
various places. (m) Establishment of a standing Commission for scientific 
and technical terminology. (o) Establishment of Central Hindi Directorate 
and its regional offices for propagation of Hindi. 


EDUCATION OF THE HANDICAPPEDC-—A National Advisory Coun- 
cil advises the Government on all problems concerning education, train- 
ing and employment of the physically and mentally handicapped. The 
following are the main institutions—(1) National Centre for the Blind, 
Dehra Dun provides integrated service for the blind (2) A mational library 
is being built up at the Centre largely with the literature produced by 
its own presses (8) A training centre for the adult deaf has been estab 
lished at Hyderabad (4) Special employment exchanges for the handi- 
capped are located at Bombay, Delhi, Hyderabad and Madras (5) A model 
school for blind children was established at Dehra Dun in 1959. 


INDIAN NATIONAL COMMISSION FOR CO-OPERATION 
WITH UNESCO—As the member of the UNESCO, the Government of 
India lends support to the activities of the organisation, and receives 
financial and technical help from it in initiating and developing national 
and regional activities in the areas of education, national services, social 
sciences, culture and mass communication. The Ministry of Education is 
the coordinating agency for all UNESCO programmes in India and it also 
implements such activities as fall within its scope. 


NATIONAL ARCHIVES OF INDIA—-It is the only archival repo- 
sitory of the Government of India in which are housed all important 
records from the early days of the East India Company. It is responsible 
for the preservation of records by up-to-date scientific processes. Its main 
functions are accession, repair and preservation of records, research and 
technical service, training, publications, etc. The Advisory Bodies and 
Committees of the National Archieves are—(1) Indian Historical Record 
Commission (2) Research and Publication Committee (3) Advisory Com- 
mittee on National Register of Records (4) Committee on Archival Legis- 
lation. s ; 

4 RESEARCH AND TRAINING— (1) National Council of Educa 
tional Research and Training was established as an autonomous body 
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in 1961, with the function of (1) Undertaking, writing and promot- 
ing research in all branches of education (2) organising advanced 
pre-service and in-service training and diseminating improved techniques 
and practices (3) organising extension service for institution engaged in 
educational research and training of teachers and (4) developing and im- 
proving multi-purpose secondary education. 

The main agency of the Council is the National Institute of educa- 
iion and four Regional Colleges of Education. 


OTHER EDUCATIONAL ACTIVITIES 


The other activities of the Ministry of Education are as follows—(l) 
Emotional Integration Scheme. (2) National Foundation for Teachers’ 
Welfare for the welfare of the teachers generally and to alleviate distress 
among teachers and their dependents. (3) National Boards for Teachers 
for the object of raising the prestige of the teaching profession. (4) 

, Promotion of Gandhian Philosophy. (5) Moral and Religious Instruction. 
(6) Education of the Tibetan Children. (7) Educational delegation to and 
from India. (8) Clearing House Functions—one of the major responsibi- 
lities of the Education Ministry is to serve as a clearing house of ideas 
and information in all fields of education. It includes (1) Information 
section. (2) Statistical section. (3) Publication section. (4) Plan Co-ordina- 
tion Unit. (5) Central Secretariat Library, (6) Grants to Hostels, Insti- 
tutions and Organisations outside India. (1) Special Employment Ex- 
changes for the physically Handicapped. 


VICE-CHANCELLORS OF UNIVERSITIES 


Name 


Agra (1927) 
Aligrah Muslim (1920) 
Calcutta. (1857) EE 
Bombay (1857) s 
Madras (1857) wee 
Allahabad (1887) 
Lucknow (1921) 
Nagpur (1923) 
Patna (1917) 
Delhi (1922) 
Banaras Hindu (IHE 
Andhra (1926), ^ 
, Gorakhpur (1957) 
Annamalai (1929) \ 
Mysore (1916) ie 
Osmania, Hyderabad (1918) 
Kerala, Trivandrum (1937) 
Kurukshetra (1956) 


Vice-Chancellors 


P. D. Gupta. 

A. F. B. Tyabji. 

B. Mallick 

R. V. Sathe. 

Dr. A. L. Mudaliar. 
Dr. Balbhadra Prasad. 
Dr. A. V. Rao. 

S. P. Katwal. 

George Jacob. 

C. D. Deshmukh. 

N. H. Bhagwati. 

Dr. A, L. Narayana. 
Dr. A. C. Chatterjee. 
Dr, C. P. Ramaswami Iyer. 
Dr. D. J. Davar. 

D. S. Reddy. ° 
Samuel Mathai. 

Suraj Bhan. 


ë 


EDUCATION, SCIENCE & CULTURE 


Name 


Utkal, Cuttack (1943) 
Jammu & Kashmir (1948) 
Saugar, Saugar (1946) 
Rajasthan, Jaipur (1947) cs 
SNDT Women's Univ. Bom. (1951) 
Gauhati University (1948) pas 
Visva-Bharati, Santiniketan (1951) ... 
Jabalpur Univ. (1957) ... 

Vikram Univ., Ujjain (1957) 
Punjab, Chandigarh (1947) 
Karnatak, Dharwar (1949) 

Jodhpur (1962) E: 
Orissa Univ. of Agriculture & 

"Technology, Bhubaneswar (1962) 
Punjab Agricultural Univ., 

Ludhiana (1961) DÀ s 
Rajasthan Agr. Univ., Udaipur (1962) 
Baroda (1949) re 
Gujarat, Ahmedabad (1949) vee 
Poona (1949) E: A 
Roorkee University, Roorkee (1949) 
Sardar Vallabhbhai Vidyapith, 

Anand (1955) wa fe 
Sri Venkateswara, Tirupati (1954) ... 
Jadavpur (1955) a 
Burdwan (1960) ee 
Indira Kala Sangit Vishwavidya- 

laya, Khairagarh (1956) Ta 
Varanasya Sanskrit Vishwavidya- 

laya, Varanasi (1958) 
Marathwada, Aurangabad (1958) 
Kalyani, Bengal (1960) 


Nainital 


U. P. Agr. Univ., Rudrapur, 

Ranchi (1960) 

Bhagalpur (1960) - EE 
Bihar, Muzaffarpur (1952) et 


Magadha (1962) Bodhgaya 

Rabindra Bharati, Cal. (1962) 

North Bengal, Siliguri (1961) 

Kameshwar Sanskrit, Darbhanga 
(1961) . 

Punjabi, Patiala (1961) 

Sivaji; Kolhapur (1962) 
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Vice-Chancellors 


Dr. Prankrushna Parija. 
T. M. Advani. 

G. P. Bhatt. 

Dr. Mohan Singh Mehta. 
Sm. Kamalini Bhansali. 
Dr. H. G. Taylor. 

S. R. Das. ? 

V. R. Sen. 

Dr. G. L. Dutta. 

Dr. A. C. Joshi. 

D, C. Pavate. 

B. N. Jha. 


M. C. Pradhan. 


P. N. Thapar. 
Dr. G. S. Mahajani. 


D. V. Potdar. 
G. Pande. 


M. D. Patel. 

Dr. S. Govindarajulu Naidu. 
T. Sen. 

B. K. Guha. 


P. N. Chinchore. 


S. N. M. Tripathi. 

S. R. Dongerkery. 

Dr. S. N. Das Gupta. 

K. A. P. Stevenson. 

Sarangadhar Sinha. 

Dr. Ramdhari Singh ‘Dinkar’. 

P. L. Srivastava. 

Dr. K. K. Dutta. t 
H. Banerjee. 

pr. B. N. Bas Gupía- 


Dr. Umesha Mishra. 
Jodh Singh. 
Dr. A. G. Power. 
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INSTITUTIONS DEEMED TO BE UNIVERSITIES 


Gujarat Vidyapith, Ahmedabad 

Gurukul Kangri Vishwavidyalaya, 
Hardwar 

Ind. Agri.-Research 
Delhi, 

Ind. Institute of Science, Bangalore .. 

Ind. School of International Studies, 
New Delhi E 

Jamia Millia Islamia, New Delhi ... 

Kashi Vidyapeeth, Varanasi se 


Institute, New 


Director / Vice-Chancellor 
T. Desai. 


S. Sidhantalankar. 


Dr. B. P. Pal. 
Dr. S. Shadwan. 


Dr. A. Appadorai. 
Dr. M. Mujeeb, 
Birbal Singh. 


PRIMARY EDUCATION 


Direct 
Recognised No. of Students Expenditure 
Schools (crores of Rs.) 
1957-58 2,98,247 2,47,88,299 66.74 
1958-59 3,01,564 2,48,72,181 63.64 
1959-60 3,20,586 2,59, 18,864 69,63 
1960-61 s. 8,380,304 2,65,98,550 72.21 
SECONDARY EDUCATION 
Direct 
No. of No. of Expenditure 
Schools Students (crores of Rs.) 
1957-58 39,654 4,43,41,043 67.21 
1958-59 53,923 1,43,41,043 84.94 
1959-60 d E 57,863 1,57,06,700 95.05 
1960-61 se 66,916 1,80,26,594 110.24 
BASIC EDUCATION 
No. of Basic Schools No. of Students 
$ Junior Senior Post Basic Junior Senior Post Basic 
1957-58 52,039 11,800 30 48,13,447 28,933,144 3,899 
1958-59 57,069 12,739 30 54,49,764 27,54,740 2,806 
1959-60 61,990 13,547 31 59,92,619 29,38,441 3,495 
1960-61 65,959 14,309 30 64,99,870 32,35,628 4,301 
SOURCES OF EXPENDITURE, 1960-61 
In crores of Rs. In crores of Rs. 
Goyt. Funds + 227.1 Fees 8 
Dist. Board Funds Hc 1.7 Endowments tan MIU 
Municipal Funds + 10.55 Others .. 184 
? VOCATIONAL & TECHNICAL SCHOOL EDUCATION 
No.of Institutions No, of Students Direct Expenditure 
(Crores of Rs.) 
1957-58 8,232 2.89,698 yak 
1958-59 3,563 3.25 571 9 8.21 
1959-60 3,836 3,62.893 9.25 
1960-61 4,130 3,908,609 10.96 
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NO. OF BECOCNISEN 


INSTITUTIONS, 1960-61 


Universities 4 Research Institutions 41 
Boards of education 13 Arts & Science Colleges 1,075 
Professional & Technical Colleges , i 

Agriculture & Forestry 39 FROEN spe e na A 
Sanu = Teachers Training 1,132 
ia Medical & 5 

Medicine & Veterinary 150 a NA aus 
Teachers’ Training 469 Industry & Technical 1,194 
Engineering & Technology 77 Agriculture & Forestry 1,196 


Other Professional Colleges — 237 For Handicapped 106 


Schools for General Education Adult (Social) Education 62,662 
Nursing Schools 1,900 Other vocational schools 4,218 
Primary Schools 330,304 All Institutions 
Secondary Schools 66,916 (Recognised) 472,961 


TAXATION STRUCTURE IN INDIA 


CENTRAL TAXES— The Central taxes in India are broadly divided 
into two kinds, namely, direct taxes and indirect taxes. Direct taxes are 
those taxes the incidence of which falls upon the payee, and the indirect 
taxes are those the incidence of which is transferred by the payee to the 
ultimate buyer or the consumer. The revenues of the Union Government 
are divided into tax revenues and non-tax revenues, ‘Tax revenues in- 
clude both Direct taxes and Indirect taxes. Direct taxes are :. Income Tax 
including Corporation Tax, Expenditure Tax, Estate Duty, ‘Taxes on 
Wealth, Gift Tax and Taxes on Railway Passenger Fares, All other taxes 
are Indirect taxes. 

Details of the tax revenues are given below with the estimated income 
under each head according to the budget estimates for the year 1963-64. 


I. TAXES ON INCOME AND EXPENDITURE 


Figures are in crores of rupees. 
Budget Estimates 


(1968-64) 
(i+ii+iii) wi sex 347.15 
(i) Taxes on Income other than Corporation 
Tax "y a ds 218.00 
Less States' share s re 97.95 
Net receipts for the Centre 120.05 


(ii) Corporation Tax 3 m- E 227.00 
(ii) Expenditure Tax 0 


IL TAXES ON PROPERTY AND CAPITAL 


TRANSACTIONS (1+2+3+4+5) * 16.04 
Estate Duty D Lie a. 4.00 
Less States* share e md 55 3.88 
1. Net receipts for the Union 1 i 0.12 
9. Tax on Wealth c ET F 9.40 
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3. Gift Tax ae med 0.95 

4. Stamps and Registration E 4.87 

5. Land Revenue uz "gs us 0.70 

lll, TAXES ON COMMODITIES AND SERVICES 

(14-24-3) on oq ore 885.39 

1. Customs ats X 3 308.59 

2. Union Excise Duties ga 700.17 

Less States' share ae . spe 137.67 

Net Receipts for the Union us Sr 562.50 

3. Other Taxes and Duties oe n 14.30 
IV. TOTAL TAX REVENUE (I--II--III) ss 1,248.58 


NON-TAX REVENUE OF THE UNION—The non-tax revenue in- 
come of the Union Government includes contributions from the Railways, 
Posts and Telegraphs, Currency and Mint (including profits of the Reserve 
Bank of India), forests, opium, irrigation, electricity, and road and water 
transport schemes. 

Budget Estimates 


(1963-64) 

V. ADMINISTRATIVE RECEIPTS  .. SF 48.64 
VI. NET CONTRIBUTION OF PUBLIC UNDER- 

TAKINGS (14-24-3 4-4) AM SL 86.05 

l. Railways Lr 4t) 7^ 24.15 

2. Posts & Telegraphs is est 1.11 

3. Currency and Mint ... PN y 56.43 

4. Others ds ie 5 4.36 

VII. OTHER REVENUE T E X 318.64 

VIII. TOTAL REVENUE (IV 4-V 4- VIH-VIT) aye 1,696.91 


CENTRAL REVENUES—tThe main sources of Central revenue are 
customs duties, excise duties levied by the Union Government, the corpora- 
tion and income taxes (excluding taxes on agricultural income), profits 
transferred from the Reserve Bank, wealth tax and expenditure tax. Net 
profits earned by the railways and posts and telegraphs contribute to the 
Gentral revenue. 

UNION EXCISE DUTIES—Excise duties are Indirect taxes. They 
are levied on (1) commodities produced within the country and (2) on 
narcotics, liquors, hemp, etc. Excise duty is charged on home goods during 
manufacture or before sale to home consumers. "The former kind of excise 
duties is levied by the Government of India, while the latter kind is levied 
by the State Governments. Sugar, matches, motor spirit, cotton, tobacco, 
coffee, tea, vegetable oil are subject to excise duties. 

STATES’ REVENUES. The main heads of revenue in the States 
are the taxes and duties levied by the State Governments, share of taxes 
levied by the Central Government and grants received from the Centre. 
Other State reverues are—sales tax, State excise duties, registration and 
stamp duties and shares of income-tax and Central excise duties. These 
constitute more than four-fifths of the tax revenue and more than half 
of the States’ revenue receipts. In addition to these, the States have pro- 
perty taxes, octroi and terminal taxes. In addition to these, there is 
devolution of Gentral revenue which means transfer of Central tax revenue 
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to States. The total share of Central taxes going to the States ha 
than doubled during last five years. The table b a 
of He ee y able below shows the payments 
(Rupees in crores) 
1962-63 (Revised) 1963-64 (Budget) 


Union Excise duties *h 124.91 137.67 
Income-Tax “on 95.27 97.95 
Estate duty aya. 3.88 3.88 


BUDGET PROPOSALS FOR 1963-64; An important measure of 
taxation that has been introduced by the Finance Act, 1963-64, is the im- 
position of a Super Profit Tax on companies on their total income as 
reduced by the income-tax and super-tax chargeable thereon as if no deduc- 
tion of income-tax and super-tax had been admissible on any portion of 
this income. Where such reduced income exceeds 6 per cent of the capital 
and reserves (excluding such amount of reserves which will be allowed as 
deduction in computing total income for purposes of income-tax), super- 
profits tax at 50 per cent will be leviable on such income above six per cent 
but not above ten per cent of the capital and at 60 per cent on the 
balance of the income. The Super Profits Tax Bill was subsequently 
amended by the Lok Sabha providing for a number of substantial conces- 
sions. In its amended form, the Act allows for companies in general a 
deduction from profits chargeable to Super Profits Tax a sum equal to 10 
D cent of the total income before tax, provided the amount is utilised 
for certain specified purposes. The statutory development reserve is to be 
treated as part of the reserve for inclusion in the capital. Further, where 
there are no chargeable profits or where the profits fall short of the stan- 
dard deduction, viz., 6 per cent of the capital base or Rs. 50,000 which- 
ever is greater, the companies will be allowed to carry forward the defi- 
ciency and set it off against chargeable profits of the following years for a 
period of three assessment years immediately. following. T 

Another measure has been adopted in the case of companies. It is 
meant for restricting the deduction for expenditure on account of remu- 
neration and perquisites to Rs. 60,000 per annum for an individual 
employee. A subsequent to this provision has exempted the employees 
from nationalities from the ceiling limit. ` 

In the case of personal income tax, a surcharge has been imposed. 
The surcharge will rise progressively from 4 per cent to 10 per cent on 
the incomes after tax, of individuals, Hindu undivided families, unregis- 
tered firms and associations of persons and (2) a surcharge of 20 per cent 
on the income-tax payable by registered firms. 

As regards Indirect taxes, the basic import duties have been enhanced 
on a number of items, comprising mainly intermediate goods, such as iron 
and steel products, rubber, tobacco, motor vehicle parts, etg., à few con- 
sumption goods, such as kerosene, motor spirit and diesel oil and capital 
goods such as machinery. 


EXPENDITURE 'TAX—has been abolished from Ist April, 1962. 


IFT TAX: The Gift Tax, 1958, provides for the imposition for 
pea: financial year beginning on and from the 1st April, 1958, of a 
tax on gifts made during the previous year at the rates specified here : 
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The term ‘gift’ has been given a very wide range of transfers, namely 
transfer otherwise than for adequate consideration, releases, discharge, sur- 
render, forfeiture or abandonment of any debt or contract or actionable 
claim which is not found to be bonafide appropriation from or out of 
property belonging to one person by another without adequate con- 
sideration. 

Gift tax is not chargeable in respect of Gifts made by any person 
during the previous year subject to the maximum of Rs. 10,000 in value. 

Rate of Gift Tax 


(1) On the first Rs. 50,000 of the value of all taxable gifts 495 
2) On the next Rs. 50,000 of the value of all taxable gifts 6% 
s On the next Rs. 50,000 of the value of all taxable gifts 8% 
(4) On the next Rs. 50,000 of the value of all taxable gifts 10% 
(5) On the next Rs. 1 lakh of the value of all taxable gifts 12% 
6) On the next Rs. 2 lakhs of the value of all taxable gifts 15% 

On the next Rs. 5 lakhs of the value of all taxable gifts 20% 

On the next Rs. 10 lakhs of the value of all taxable gifts 25% 
(9) On the next Rs. 10 lakhs of the value of all taxable gifts 30% 
(10) On the next Rs. 20 lakhs of the value of all taxable gifts 35% 
(11) On the balance of the value of all taxable gifts 40% 


Other exemptions from gift tax—(1) immovable property outside India 
(2) savings certificate issued by the Central Government (3) Life Insurance 
policies or annuities to any dependent other than his wife subject to the 
“maximum of Rs. 10,000 (4) gifts made to Government or any local autho- 
rity (5) gifts to charitable institutions to which s. 15B of I. T. Act applies 
(6) gifts to any dependent relative on the occasion of his or her marriage 
upto Rs. 10,000. (7) Gifts to his/her spouse upto Rs. 1,00,000. (8) Gifts 
made under will or in contemplation of death. (9) Gifts towards Bhoodan 
or Sampattidan. (10) Gifts to one's children for their education. (11) Bonus, 
gratuity or pension by the employer to the employee or the dependents of 
the deceased employee. A notable feature of the Act is that in case of 
SET RE of gift tax made, rebate of 10 p.c. of such amount paid 
is allowed. 


TAXES ON WEALTH : The wealth tax extends to the whole of 
India and has both territorial and non-territorial application. This is an 
annual tax and is levied in the net wealth as on the valuation date of 
every individul, Hindu undivided family and company respectively— 


Rates 
/—— Assessee Exemption upto Wealth exceeding Rs. 2 lakhs 
1. Individyal +Rs. 2 lakhs. On the first 10 lakhs at 1 p.c. 
On the next 10 lakhs at 1,75 p.c. 
2 On the balance at 2.5 p.c. 
2. Hindu Undivided Wealth exceeding Rs. 4 lakhs. 


Family Rs. 4 lakhs. 
On the Ist 9 lakhs at 1] p.c. 
On the next 10 lakhs at 1.75 p.c. 
X On the balance at 2.5 p.c. 
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ESTATE DUTY : In case of property which passes or is deemed to 
pass on the death of the deceased— 

rates of duty 

1. On the first Rs. 50,000 of the principal value of the estate — nil. 
2. On the next Rs. 50,000 of the principal value of the estate 6 p.c. 
3. On the next Rs. 50,000 of the principal value of the estate 9 p.c. 
4. On the next Rs. 50,000 of the principal value of the estate 10 p.e. 
5. On the next Rs, 1,00,000 of the principal value of the estate 12 p.c. 
6. On the next Rs. 2,00,000 of the principal value of the estate 15 p.c. 
7. On the next Rs. 5,00,000 of the principal value of the estate 20 p.c. 
B. On the next Rs. 10,00,000 of the principal value of the estate 95 p.e. 
9. On the next Rs. 10,00,000 of the principal value of the estate 30 p.e. 
10. On the next Rs. 20,00,000 of the principal value of the estate 35 p.c 
11. On the balance of the principal value of the estate 40 p.c. 


CAPITAL GAINS TAX : This tax was first levied in 1946 and was 
abolished in 1948, but it was reimposed in 1956. No capital Gains Tax, 
however, payable by a person (not being a company) if the capital gains 
during the year are less than Rs. 5,000. It is also not payabla it the 
capital gains together with the other income of the assessce does not 
exceed Rs. 10,000. The tax is imposed only on realised capital gains and 
not on the accrued profits. Capital gains arising from the sale of agri- 
cultural land or sale of personal effects and household goods are exempted 
from this tax. Persons owning residential houses are not liable to this 
tax, if they make capital gains on the sale of such a house provided the 
sale is effected for the purpose of accquiring another residential house, 
Capital gains are taxed at the rate of income tax applicable to the total 
income after including therein only one-third of the capital gains, 


COMPULSORY DEPOSIT SCHEME : To supplement the tax 
effort, and to introduce a measure of austerit among the people com- 
mensurate with claims of defence and ERA ment, a comprehensive 
scheme of compulsory savings has been introduced. Accordingly, the 
Compulsory Deposit Scheme Act has been passed, 

Deposit under the Scheme would not be withdrawable for a period 
of five years and will carry simple interest at the rate of 4 per cent per 
annum. The proceeds are to be shared between the Centre and the State 
and the Scheme would yield about Rs. 70 crores a year. Recently, some 
amendments to the Scheme have been made. ‘The more important con- 
cessions now granted relate to exemption from the compulsory deposit 
liability (I) to all those whose land revenue liability is les than Rs, 5 
per annum, (2) to those who are liable to taxes on professions but whose 
income is not yet large enough to bring them within income-tax range, 
(3) to those whose salary income is Rs. 1,500 or more per annum but 
below the income-tax level, and save 11 per cent or more of their income 
by way of contributions to provident fund, life insurance premia or to 
10 and 15-year Cumulative Time Deposits and (4) to those urban property 
owners, if they are already paying tax on income, in which their income 
from the urban property would anyhow be included. " 

The Employees’ Cémpulsory Deposit Scheme has now been withdrawn. 
At present only those whose salary income is chargeable under the in- 
come-tax are to make compulsory deposits at the rate of 3 per cent of 
their salary income per year. ‘ f 

. 
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INDIAN PORTS— With a coastline of 3,500 miles, India possesses 
only six major ports, which are Bombay, Cochin, Visakhapatnam, 
-Madras, Calcutta and Kandla. Bombay, Cochin and Visakhapatnam are 
natural harbours. Madras is an artificial one, barely protected from 
weather, particularly during October and November when cyclones prevail. 
Calcutta lies at the head of a 120-mile-long turbulent river with a wide 
range of tides to which deep-drafted ships have to suit themselves. Major 
sixth port of Kandla in Cutch, has been recently developed. Kandla 
serves the vast hinterland of Punjab, the north, western and central India 
more economically than Bombay. Technically, major port is one which 
is capable of taking ocean-going steamers with a registered tonnage of 
4,000 or more and berth them along harbour and it must carry on a 
minimum requisite trade of 5,000,000 tons per annum. The ports of 
Bombay, Calcutta and Madras are administered by statutory port trust 
boards subject to the overall control of the Central Government. Major 
Port Trusts Act of 1963 secks to constitute port authorities for the adminis- 
tration of three new major ports of Cochin, Kandla and Visakhapatnam. 
‘The administering authorities are a board of trustees for each port. The 
Indian coast-line is also served by a large number of minor ports, about 
225, of which 150 are working ports, which together handle a coastal and 
overseas traffic of about 50 lakh tons per annum. Minor ports are under 
State Governments. The following important points are to be noted—(1) 
80 per cent of all trade passes through the six major ports ; (2) 75 per cent 
of the traffic of the major ports falls to Calcutta and Bombay. (3) At 
Calcutta and Visakhapatnam, the larger share consists of exports, while 
at Madras, Cochin and Bombay imports predominate. At Madras, exports 
have usually been about one-third of imports. 


MAJOR & MINOR PORTS— Along the 3,500-mile coastline of 
India, there are six major ports, 20 intermediate ports and about 225 minor 
ports of which 150 are working ports. All these ports handle coastal and 
overseas traffic of about 60 lakh tons per annum. The administration of 
these ports is primarily the responsibility of State Governments. The 
Government of India renders technical advice, whenever asked for or con- 
sidered necessary and also gives financial assistance. The Port (Technical) 
Committee distinguished a major port as one capable of taking in ocean- 
going steamers with a gross registered tonnage of 4,000 tons or more. 
There is a further sub-classification of ports. Other ports with an annual 
cargo tonnage below 100,000 but not less than 1,500 tons or which have 
any importance for any reason (such as passenger amenities, customs or 
naval requirements,, etc.) are classified as intermediate ports and the rest 
as minor ports. 

- ADMINISTRATIVE SET-UP—The administration of major ports is 
under the Ministry of Transport and Communications. T) he major ports 
of Calcutta, Bombay and Madras are already administered by the Port 
Trusts under respective Port Trusts Act. The Major Port Trust Act of 
1963 seeks to constitute port authorities for the administration of the three 
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new major ports of Cochin, Kandla and Visakhapatnam. The Administer- 
ing Authority will be a board of trustees for each port. The Chairman of 
each board would be appointed by the Central Gah The Port 
Trusts and Ports Amendment Act of 1951 bring uniformity in port 
administration and ensures greater Central control and supervision. 


NATIONAL HARBOUR BOARD—The Government of India form- 
ed a National Harbour Board in 1950 to advise the Central and State 
Governments on the coordinated development of ports with special atten- 
tion to minor ports. The Board is composed of the Government of India, 
State Governments and of the major port authorities and  non-official 
members of trade industry and labour and has its Chairman the Minister 
for Transport and Railways. The National Harbour Board constitutes 
the principal forum for discussing common problems relating to ports. 


DESCRIPTION OF PORTS 


Kandla— With the loss of Karachi after partition, there was no 
big port along 1,000 mile-long coastline between Bombay and Karachi to 
serve vast hinterland. So in 1948 the Government of India decided to 
start a harbour at Kandla to relieve the pressure on Bombay, So Kandla 
was declared a major port in April 1955 with a hinterland—Rajasthan, 
Punjab, Delhi and north-west Uttar Pradesh. 

To open the hinterland, a metre-gauge railway line was com leted 
in 1952 upto Deesa in the north of Maharashtra on the Western Railway, 
about 174 miles distant. 

Mormugao— one of the finest ports in Asia, once a Portuguese port, 
now an Indian port after the occupation of Goa by India. It has a great 
export trade including mainly iron and other materials. "The Department 
of Transport took over the administrative control of this port from 8th 
November, 1962. 

Bombay— Situated almost midway on the west-coast of India, Bom- 
bay is the only natural deep-water harbour of India. Possessing almost: 
all the natural facilities for shipping, it is one of the safest and most 
spacious of the great seaports of the world. Almost one-half of the 
foreign trade of India passes through Bombay Port, The harbour covers 
75 square miles and provides secure and ample shelter for shipping at all 
seasons of the year, being 14 miles long, 4 to 6 miles wide with a general 
depth varying from 22 to 40 feet. There are three main docks and a 
number of open wharves for country crafts. Besides the enclosed docks, 
there are situated along the harbour a number of ‘Bunders’ or open 
wharves and basins, where coasting country crafts carry on business. 
Seeds, hides and skin, cotton, oil cakes, piecegoods, food grains, turmeric, 
ores, tobacco are chief exports of Bombay. * 

"There are three docks at Bombay Port, viz., Alexandra Dock, Victoria 
Dock and Prince's Dock. J © 

Madras— This third lareest port of India, situated on the east-coast 
of India, has a vast hinterland Tving in the States of Madras, Andhra 
Pradesh and Kerala. Tt is controlled bv the Madras Port Trust. Tt was 
an open roadstead with surf-brated coast-line, but the present harbour 
has been formed by two concrete walls projecting’ into the sea. It is an 
artificial port developed by man’s ingenuity. It has at present nine along- 
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sidé berths, besides several mooring berths, and the Buckingham Canal 
links it with a rich tobacco-growing region. This p links the city with 
the tobacco-growing areas, brings large tonnages for export, T 

f! Chief imports are oil, coal, foodgrains, metals, timber, textiles, 
chemical manures, machinery, steel, hardware, etc. Chief exports are 


hides and skins, edible oils, textiles, ores, tobacco, onions, mica, etc. 


Caleutta— is the largest terminal port in south Asia. It commands 
the largest and the richest hinterland. It not only handles the import 
and export trade of West Bengal, Assam and Bihar, but most of the 
exports of U. P. Orissa and even Madhya Pradesh are sent through 
Calcutta port. The chief exports are coal, tea, gunnies, bone and bone 
meal, skin, ham, iron and steel manufactures, lac, oil other than petro 
leui, scarp ones, pig iron, hides, mica. The principal imports are salt, 
food-grains and flour, machinery, petroleum, iron and steel, metals other 
than iron and steel, lubricating oil, cement, rubber, chemical products, 
soda ash, sugar, timber, tobacco, paint, varnish, etc. It is situated on the 
Hooghly river, 90 miles from the Bay of Bengal. Calcutta suffers from 
the inevitable disadvantages due to its location, several miles inland on 
the bank of the estuarine Hooghly, which is subjected to strong tides 
and bores from the sea. Calcutta's shipping is at the mercy of the tides. 
The ships can enter and clear only at a fixed hour corresponding with 
the tides. The port of Calcutta has two main docks—Kidderpore Dock 
and King George's Dock. At Garden Reach (Kidderpore) there are five 
jetties. The Calcutta jetties are nine in number. At Budge Budge, some 
14 miles from Calcutta, there are eight floating jetties for oil tankers 
There are five dry docks in the port of Calcutta. 

Cochin— It is 580 miles south of Bombay and 200 miles north of 
Cape Comorin. It is the finest natural harbour in the East. Behind an 
opening from the sea which is about 400 yards wide, there is an area of 
120 sq. miles of sheltered backwater, a calm harbourage all the year 
round within a vast expanse of lagoons. Even in the worst monsoon 
weather, vessels can lie comfortably in the harbour and carry on landing 
and shipping operations. The port of Cochin serves most of the Malabar 
and Travancore-Cochin area. It lies on the direct route to Australia and 
the Far East from Europe. Its hinterland is rich in natural produce such 
as pepper, cardamons, tea, coffee, rubber, timber, etc. The port, which 
includes the Willingdon Island, is situated in an area famous for its 
system of backwaters and inland waterways. 

«+ Cochin port is directly administered by the Ministry of Transport and 
Gommunications through the Administrative Officer, assisted by an 
Advisory Committee. 
" The range of exports cover coir yarn, fibres and mats and mattings, 
cashew-kernels, cashew-shell liquid, spices, lemongrass oil, raw earth con- 
centrates, cotton, handloom piecegoods, cotton sewing thread, crude drugs 
soap, hydrogenated oil and glycerine. Imports cover a wide field includ- 
ing coal, chemicals, grains, hardware, paper, petroleum and petroleum 
sproducts, copra and metals. z 
5" ‘Visakhapatnam—is a great ore-exporting port and is the only land- 
locked -and protected port in India and is situated about midway between 
Galcutta and Madras. The port is controlled by the Ministry of Trans 
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p and Communications. Owing to a hill-range bordering the sea, har- 
our remains concealed from the vessels plying on the ocean outside. In 
October 1933, the port was opened to occan-going ships. The principal 
articles of export are manganese ore, bunker coal, tobacco, myrobalan, 
and oilseeds. Exports are much larger than imports. 

It is now the centre of ship-building industry in India, where Scindia 
Steamship Company first established ship-building yards. 


INTERMEDIATE AND MINOR PORTS: 


Saurashtra Ports—For purposes of administration, all the ports in 
Saurashtra have been divided into five groups, cach under a port officer 
with headquarters at the most important port in the group. The five 
groups are— 

Porabandar—is an open roadstead in the Arabian sea, used by sailing 
craft and lighters. 

Bhavnagar—is the most developed port of Saurashtra. 

Bedi—is a well-equipped lighterage port on the south side of Gulf of < 
Kutch. 

Veraval—is located on the south-west coast of Saurashtra in the 
Arabian Sea. 

Okha—is an western Indian port situated in a detached portion of 
Baroda. It lies in a strategic position at the extreme nortp-east point of 
the Kathiawar peninsula. The port is available even to large ships at 
all stages of tides and at all seasons of the year. This port is easily the 
finest of the smaller ports of India. 

Mandvi—is an open sea roadstead in the Gulf of Kutch. 

Surat—situated 14 miles from the sea with which it is connected 
by a river, is navigable only by small country crafts. Surat was one of 
the earliest and most important of the E. l. Co.'s factories, But the 
trade of Surat has considerably declined due to the risc of Bombay port. 

Tuticorin— This port is open all the year round and has, next to 
Madras and Cochin, the largest trade in southern India. The harbour 
is so shallow that steamers anchor about 5 miles from the shore and 
continuous dredging is necessary to keep the channel open between the 
sea and roadstead. 'There is a considerable trade with Ceylon in rice, 
pulses, onions, chillies and livestock. 

Mangalore—is a tidal port served chiefly by backwater commu- 
nication with hinterland. The backwater of Mangalore is 34 miles long 
and 2,000 ft, wide. Mangalore is the north-western terminus of Southern 
Railway. The chief exports to Europe are pepper, tea, cashew kernels, 
coffee, sandalwood from Mysore, rice, salt fish, dried fruits, fish manures. 
Mangalore is the favourite port for the Laccadive and Amindivi Islanders 
who bring their coir and other coconut produces for sale. a 

Karwar—is located in the shelter of Karwar head in the Araian 
sea. 

Kozhikode— is some 42 miles from Telicherf The principal“ 
exports are coir, coir fibre, copra, coffee, tea, pepper, ginger, rubber, 
groundnut, raw ébtton and fish manure. y 

Alleppey— is the premier port and commercial centre in Kerala and 

is situated about 35 miles south of Cochin. A canal connects the port 
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with the interior backwaters. It possesses a roadstead affording safe 
anchorage during the greater part of the year. The chief exports are 
copra, coconuts, coir fibre and matting, cardamom, ginger and pepper. 


Orissa Ports—are Chandbali and Paradip. Chandbali is situated 
in an important part of Orissa and is 38 miles away from sea anchorage. 
It has a direct flourishing trade with Calcutta, Paradip is a new port 
of Orissa situated on the right bank of Mahanadi, roughly 10 miles from 
its old mouth on the Bay of Bengal. 


Quilon— is the Coilum of Marco Polo. It is connected with 
Alleppy by backwaters. The chief industries are cotton spinning and tile 
Eu eue Vessels anchor about $ miles from the shore and a rail- 
way siding runs up to the landing place. 


Nagapattinam— is the chief port in the Tanjore District, about 12 
miles south of Karikal. Numerous sailings trade between this port and 


Ceylon. 


Kanikada— is situated on the Cacanada Bay, just north of the 
Godavari river, some ninety miles south of Vishakapatnam and 270 miles 
north of Madras. Principal shipments are raw cotton, groundnuts, castor 
Seeds, rice. Imports consist of kerosine, metals, etc. 


Karikal—, was a French settlement covering an area of 53 square 
miles and a sea-board of 12 miles and is almost surrounded by Tanjore 
district. The chief traffic is rice, betelnuts, matches, fireworks and kero- 
sene oil. 

Pondicherry— is now an important port of India and is situated 
on the Coromandel Coast, 100 miles south of Madras. The roadstead 


possesses a good anchorage. Pondicherry is the centre of the export 
trade in groundnuts, 


Bhatkal— is ideatly situated to meet the needs of Mysore. A num- 


ber vf Important industries are located in this area which is known as 
Naland area, 


Traffic Earning of Major Ports 1961-62 


Surplus (4-) or 
deficit (—) in 


7 Imports Exports earnings (Rs. 

Ships entered (lakh tons) (lakh tons) lakhs) 

Calcutta vo» 1,806 48.8 44.9 + 82.72 

Bombay ss 8,156 104.1 41.3 +392.27 

Madras + 1,989 22.7 12.0 + 54.00 

Visakhapatnam ten ai 19 14.0 14.6 + 2:98 

Cochin pve 4542 18.8 4.9 — 84.44 

Kandla na 280 11.1 27 + 12.35 
OD Sree E 

8,977 219.5 119.7 +459.92 


l——————————— Na 


Highest i 
903 


849 
790 
758 
729 
701 
695 

681 
674 
668 
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TEST CRICKET RECORDS 


totals : 

England v. Australia (Oval) 1938. 

England v. West Indies (Kington) 1929—30. 
West Indies v. Pakistan (Kingston) 1957—58. 
Australia v. West Indies (Kingston) 1954—55, 
Australia v, England (Lord's) 1930. 

Australia v. England (Oval) 1934. 

Australia v. England (Oval) 1930. 

West Indies v. England (Port-of-Spain) 1953—54. 
Australia v, India (Adelaide) 1947—48. 
Australia v, West Indies (Bridgetown) 1954—55. 


Lowest Innings Totals : 


26 
30 
50 
35 
36 
56 
42 
42 


New Zealand v. England (Auckland) 1954—55, 
South Africa v. England (Port Elizabeth) 1895—96, 
Do. v. England (Birmingham) 1924. 

Do. v. England (Cape Town) 1898—99. 
Australia v, England (Birmington) 1902, 
South Africa v. Australia (Melbourne) 1931—32. 
Australia v. England (Sydney) 1887—88. 
New Zealand v. Australia (Wellington) 1945—46. 


Highest Individual Innings : 
$65" G. Sobers: West Indies v, Pakistan (Kingston) 1957-58. 


864 
337 


L. Hutton : Eng. v, Australia (Oval) 1938. 
Hanif Mohammed; Pakistan v. West Indies (Bridge- 
town) 1957—58. 


336” W, R. Hammond : Eng. v. New Zealand (Auckland) 


354 
325 
304 


1982—33. 
D. G. Bradman: Australia v. Eng. (Leeds) 1930, 
A. Sandham : Eng. v. West Indies (Kingston) 1929—30. 
D. D. Bradman; Australia v. Eng. (Leeds) 1994. 


999* D. G. Bradman : Australia v. South Africa (Adelaide) 


287 


1931—32. 
R. E. Foster: Eng. v. Australia (Sydney) 1903—04. 


985* P. B. H. May: Eng. v. West Indies (Birmingham) 1957. 
y 


278 
270 


D. C. S. Compton : Eng. v. Pakistan (Nottingham) 1954. 
G. Headley : West Indies v. Eng. (Kingston) 1934—85. < 


Record Wicket Partnerships : 
First_413 Mankad & P. Roy : India v. New Zealand (Madras) 


1955—56. 


Second—451 Ponsford & Bradman : Australia v. Eng. (Oval) 
1934. 


* Not out. 


€ 
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Third—370 Edrich & Compton : Eng. v. South Africa (Lord's) 


1947. 


Fourth—4l1 May & Cowdrey : Eng. v. West Indies (Birming- 


ham) 1957. 


Fifth—405 Barnes & Bradman: Australia v. Eng. (Sydney) 


1946—47. 


Sixth—347 Fingleton & Bradman : Australia v. Eng. (Mel- 


bourne) 1936—37. 


Seventh—Atkinson & Depeiza; West Indies v. Australia 


(Bridgetown) 1954—55. 


Eighth—Ames & Allen : Eng. v. New Zealand (Lord's) 1933. 


- Highest wickets in an innings : 


10— 55 runs: J. C. Laker Eng. v. Australia (Manchester) 


1956. 
9— 98 runs : Lohmann Eng. v. South Africa 1895—96. 


9— 37 runs: J. C. Laker Eng. v. Australia (Manchester) 


1956. 


9— 69 runs: J. S. Patel India v. Australia (Kanpur) 


1959—60. 


9—102 runs : S. P. Gupte India v. West Indies (Kanpur) 


1958—59. 
9—103 runs : S. F. Barnes Eng. v. S. Africa 1950—51. 


9—121 runs: A. A. Mailey Australia v. Eng. (Melbourne) 


1920—21. 
Highest run aggregates : 
W. R. Hammond (England) .. 7249 runs 
D. G. Bradman (Australia) .. 6996 ,, 
L. Hutton (England) E «6971 ^, 
R. N. Harvey (England) in. 76149 75, 
D. C. S. Compton (England) se 5807 ,, 
k. B. Hobbs (England) die .. B0 ,, 
Sutcliffe (England) «e e , 4555 > 
P. B. H. May (England) us ABST 5, 


E. D. Weekes (West Indies) 
M. C. Cowdrey (England) 


4455 ,, 
4214 ,, 


C. L. Walcott (West Indies) 3798 ,, 

J. Sobers (West Indies) S WE 

F. M. Worrell (West Indies) $05 87187 
Hat Tricks : 


F. R. Spofforth : Australia v. Eng. (Melborne) 1878—79. 
4 W. Bates: Eng. v. Australia (Melborne) 1882—83. 


. Briggs : Eng. v. Australia (Sydney) 1891—92. 
y, 


€. A. Lohmann: Eng. v. South Africa (Port Elizabeth) 


1895— 96. 
J. T. Hearne : Eng. v. Australia (Leefis) 1899. 
H. Trumble.: Australia v. Eng. (Melbourne) 1901—02, 
W. Hall : West Indies v. Pakistan (Lahore) 1958—59. 


L. Gibbs : West Indies v. Australia (Adelaide) 1960—61. 
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Highest totals in one innings : 

1107 Victoria v. N. S. Wales (Australia) 1926—27. 
1059 Victoria v. Tassmania (Australia) 1922—28, 
918 N. S. Wales v. South Australia (Sydney) 1900—01. 
919 Holkar v. Mysore (Indore) 1945—46, 
903 England v. Australia. jowan 1939, 
887 Yorkshire v. Warwickshire (Birmingham) 1896. 
843 Eng. v. West Indies (Kingston) 1929—30. 
896 Maharashtra v. West Indian States (Poona) 1948—49. 


Highest Individual Scores : Highest Individual Scores : 
499 Hanif Mohammad 1958—59 365* C. Hill 1900—01. 
452* D. G. Bradman 1929—30 365* G. Sobers 1957—58. » 
494" B. B. Nimbalkar 1948—49 364 L. Hulton 1938, 
437 W. H. Ponsford 1927—28. 359* V. M. Merchant 1943—44, 
499 W. H. Ponford 1922—28 857° R. Abel 1899. 
494 A. C. MacLaren 1895. 357 D. C, Bradman 1935—86. 
385 B. Sutcliffe 1852—53. 355 B. Sutcliffe 1949—50, - 
383 C. W. Gregory 1906—07. 352 W. H. Ponsford 1926—27. 
369 D. G. Bradman 1935—36. 


Most Centuries in First Class Cricket us 
F. E. Woolay —. 145 Centuries 


J. B. Hobbs .. 197 Centuries 

E. Hendren sem» L. Hutton 09 — 
W. R. Hammond ... 167 i W, C. Grace , 126 i 
C. E. Mead cone 198 » D. C. S, Compton ... 122 " 
H, Sutcliffe .. M9 E D. G. Bradman... 117 »" 


Highest aggregates in a First Class Match : 
2376—Bombay v. Maharashtra 1948—49. 


2078—Bombay v. Holkar 1944—45. 
1981—England v. South Africa 1939—40. 
1929—N. S. Wales v. South Australia 1925—26. 


Only Tie in the Test Cricket : 
Australia (505 & 232) v. West Indies (453 & 284) Brisbane 1960—61. 
Wicket eid medang. victims in a carcer—219 dismissals in 91 Tests by 
T. G. Evans (England). 
Most victims in one match—9 dismissals by G. R. Langlay (Australia) 
v. England (Lord's) 1956. 
WORLD COMPETITIONS 


World Basket Ball : 
1950—Argentina. d 
1954—U. S. A. 
1959—Brazil. get 
' 


1963— Brazil. 


World Football Cup (Jules Rimmet) : ane 
1930—Uruguay,  1934—1taly, 1099 italy, «© 1050—Uruguay, « 
1954—Germany, 1958—Brazil, 1962—Brazil, 


——ÁÀ 


* Not out. 
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World Tables Tennis :— 
1963—Swaythling cup (men)—China. 
1963—Corbillon cup (women)—Japan. 
1963—Individual Championship : Men’s Singles—Chuang Tse- 
Tung (China); Men's Doubles—Chin-liang & Ehin- 
ling (China); Women’s Singles—Kimiyo Matsuzaki 
& M. Seki (Japan) ; Mixed Doubles—Koji Kimura & Kz, 
Ito (Japan). 
Wimbledon Tennis :— 
1963 Men's Singles—‘Chuck’ Mckinlay (U. S.); Women's 
nA Singles—Margaret Smith (Australia) ; Men's Doubles— 
: R. H. Osuna & A. Palafox (Mexico); Women's Doubles— 
i Maria Bueno (Brazil) and Dl. Hard (U.S.) ; Mixed Doubles 
—Margaret Smith & Ken Fletcher (Australia). 


DAVIS CUP 
1955—Australia ; 1958 —U.S.A. ; 1961—Australia ; 
1956—Australia ; 1959—Australia ; 1962 —Australia ; 
1957—Australia ; 1960—Australia ; 1963—U. S. A. 
Wightman Cup :— 
1963—U.S.; 1962—U.S.; 1961—U.S., 1960—England ; 1957— 
U.S. ; 1958—England ; 1957—55—U.S. 
Ice Hockey 1963—U.S.S.R. 
World Skating 1963— 
Figure (Men)—D. Mc.Pherson (Canada) ; (Women)—S. Dijkstra 


(Holland). 
Speed (Men)—]. Nilson (Sweden); Women—L. Skoblivona 
S.S.R. 


(U.S.S.R..). 


Thomas Cup (International-Badminton)— 
1949—55—Malaya, 1958—Indonesia ; 1961—Indonesia. 


Uber Cup (International-Badminton—(Women)— 
A 1957—U.S.A. ; 1960—U.S.A. ; 1961—U.S.A. 


World Chess Champions 


1851-58—A. Andersen (Ger.) 1937-46—A. Alekhine (Russia) 
1858-62—Paul Morphy (U.S.) 1946-47—Vacant. 

1862-66—A. Andersen (Ger.) 1948-57—M. Bhowmick (Russia) 
1866—94—W. Steinitz (Australia) — 1957—V. Smyslov (Russia) 
1894-1921—E. Lasker (Ger) 1958—M. Botvinnik (Russia) 


1921-27—J. R. Capablanca (Cuba) 1960—M. Tal (Russia) 
1927-35—A. A. Alekhine, (Russia) 1961—M. Botvinnik (Russia) 
1935-57—Dr. M, Euwe (Holland) 1963—Tigram Patrosyan (Russia) 


World Boxing Champions 


Heavy Weight (any weight)— _ Middle Weight (160 1b.)— 
Sonny Liston (U.S.) Dick Tiger (Nigeria) 
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Light Heavy Weight (175 lb.)]— 


Willie Pastrans 
Light Weight (135 Ib.y— 
Carlos Ortiz (U.S.) 
Feather Weight (126 lb.)]— 
Sugar Ramos (Cuba) 


Welter Weight (147 1b!)— 
Emile Griffith (U.S.) 

Bantam Weight (118 1b.)— 
Eder Jofre (Brazil) 

Fly Weight (112 1b.)— 
M. Haradu (Japan) 


World Heavy-Weight Champions 


1882-92 John L. Sullivan 
1892-97 James J. Corbett 
1897-99 Bob Fitzzimmons 
1899-1905 James J. Jeffries 
1905-06 Marvin Hart 
1906-08 Tommy Burns 
1908-15 Jack Johnson 
1915-19 Jess Willard 
1919-26 Jack Dempsey 
1926-28 Gene Tunney 
1930-32 Max Schmeling 


1932-33 Jack Sharkey 
1933 Primo Carnera 
1934-85 Max Baer 
1935-37 Jim Braddock 
1937-49 Joe Louis 
1949-51 Ezzard Charles 
1951-52 Joe Walcott 
1952-55 Rocky Marciano 
1956-59 Floyd Patterson 


1959 Ingemar Johansson (Swd.) 


1960 Floyd Patterson (U.S.) 
1962 Sonny Liston (U.S.) 


One Mile Record 


m. s. 
1884 G. B. George (Eng. 4 12.75 
1915 Taber (USA) 4 12.6 
1923 Nurmi (Finland) 4 10.4 
1931 Ladoumegue (France) 4 9.2 
1933 Lovelock (New Zealand) 4 7.6 
1934 Cunningham (USA) 4 68 
1937 Wooderson (G.B.) 4 64 
1942 Haegg (Sweden) 4 62 
1942 Anderssen (Sweden) 4 6.2 


1942 Haegg (Sweden) 
1943 Anderssen (Sweden) 
1944 Anderssen (Sweden) 
1945 Haegg (Sweden) 
1954 Bannister (G.B.) 
1954 Landy (Australia) 
1957 Ibboston (G.B.) 
Elliott (Australia) 

1962 Peter Snell (N.Z.) 


World Athletic Records 


Running 


1 m. 3 m. 544 s. 
10 m. 47 m. 47.0 s. 
20,000 metres 59 m. 51.8 s. 


25,000 metres 
30,000 metres 


Hurdles 


190 yd. 18.2 s. 

220 yd. 21-9 s. 

110 metres 13.2 s. 
Field Events E 
High Jump Ji foa in. 
Long Jump 27 ft. 1$ in. 


1 h. 16 m. 36.4 s. 
1 h. 35 m. 11 s. 


P. G. Snell (N.Z.) '62 
B. B. Heatley (Eng.) '6l 
E. Zatopek (C'slovakia) 
do do A 
A. Ivanos (USSR) 


M. Lauer (Ger.) "59 
Don Styror, (U.S.4.) '60 
M. Lauer (Ger.) 


V. Brumel (U.S.S,R.) '62 
R. Boston (U.S.A.) '62 


POLLS a i g 


ES 
x» Ux Po ai 


"bY 
55 


593 


~ 
mana 


= d, 
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Hop, Step & Jump55 ft. 10} in. J. Schmist (Poland) "60 
Pole Vault 15 ft. 9} in. D. Bragg (USA) 

Shot put 65 ft. 7 in. W. Nieder (USA) 

Discus Throw 199 ft. 23 in. J. Silverter (USA) 

Javelin 284 ft. 7 m. C. Lievore (Italy) '61 
Hammer 230 ft. 9 in. H. Connolly (U.S.) '62 
Decathlon 8,683 points. R. Johnson (U.S.) '60 
Walking 

20,000 metres l hr. 27 m. 5 s. V. Golubnichy (USSR) '58 
$0,000 ,, 2hr. 17 m. 16.8 s. A. Yogorov (U.S.R.) '59 
50,000 » 4hr. l4m. 24 s. A. Pamich (Italy) '61 

WOMEN 

Running 

100 yd. 10.8 s. Wilma Rudolph (U.S.) '61 
100 metres 11.2 s. Wilma Rudolph (U.S.) '6l 
Field Events 

High Jump 6 ft. 3 in. I. Balas (Rumania) "61 
Long Jump 21 ft. 3 in. TT. Shchelkanova (USSR) '62 
Discus Throw 193 ft. 6 in. T. N. Press (USSR) 
Javelin 195 ft. 4} in. E. Ozolina (USSR) '60 
Shot put 60 ft. 10} in. Tamara Press (USSR) '62 
Pentathlon 5,137 points Irina Press (USSR) '61 

Swimming Records 
MEN 

Free Style m. S. 

100 metres 0: 546 D. Santos '57 

400 metres 4: 13.4 M. Rose (Aus.) 

800 metres 8 : 51.5 do 

1500 metres y 1 J. Konrads (Aus.) 
Breast Stroke 

100 metres T: 2185s; P. Bernett (U.S.A.) 

200 metres 2 11.5 s T. Stock (USA) '58 
Butterfly 

100 metres 58.6 s. F. Schmist (USA) 

200 metres oS N26 C. Robie (USA) 

Back Stroke 

100 metres 1.3 s. P. Bernett (U.S.) 

200 metres 11.5 s. Tom Stock (U.S.) 

\ WOMEN 

ree Style m. S. 

110 yds. 60.2 s. Dawn Fraser (Aus.) "60 
800 metres 9» 93, 55.6 J. Ederguist Sweden) 
1,500 metres 193 2.6 M. Phylander (Sweden) 
Back Stroke \ 

100 metres 1:9 L. Bouke MUSA) 

200 metres 9: 353 T. Tanake (Japan) 
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Butterfly 


100 metres ely ee M. Stewart (Canada) 
200 metres 2 3090.7 S. Finneran (U.S.) 
Breast Stroke 

100 metres 1: 18.2 V. Goevel (Ger.) 
200 metres 2: 49.5 K. Bayer (E. Ger.) 


CRICKET CHAMPIONSHIP OF INDIA 


Winners of Ranji Trophy 
[4 gold cup presented. by the Maharaja of Patiala in memory of the 
famous Indian Cricketer, Prince Ranjitsinji.] 


1934-85 Bombay 1944-45 Bombay 1954-55 Madras 
1935-36 Bombay 1945-46 Holkar 1955-56 Bombay 
1936-37 Nawanagar 1946-47 Baroda 1956-57 Bombay 
1937-38 Hyderabad 1947-48 Holkar 1957-58 Baroda 


1948-49 Bombay 1958-59 Bombay 


1938-39 Bengal 
1959-60 Bombay 


1939-40 Maharashtra 1949-50 Baroda 
1940-41 Maharashtra 1950-51 Holkar 1960-61 Bombay 
1941-42 Bombay 1951-52 Bombay 1961-62 Bombay 
1942-43 Baroda 1952-53 Holkar 1962-63 Bombay 
1943-44 Western India 1953-54 Bombay 


Rohinton Baria Inter-University Cricket 
[Gold cup presented. by Mr. A. D. Baria of Bombay to perpetuate 
the memory of his son, Rohinton Baria, who died at an early. age.] 
1950-51 Mysore Univ. ; 1952 Bose E 1953 Bom. Univ. ; 1954 
Delhi Univ. ; 1955-60 Bom. Univ. ; 1961 Mysore Univ. ; 1962 Poona Univ. ; 


1963-64 Bom. Univ. 


Duleepsinghji Trophy 
(Inter-Zone Cricket) 


1961 West Zone 1962 West Zone 1963 West and South Zone Jointly 


FOOTBALL / 
I. F. A. Shield, Calcutta 
(Started in 1893) 


1955 Rajasthan (Cal); 1956 Mohan Bagan; 1957 Mpihomedan s 
1958 East Bengal; 1959 undecided ; 1960 Mohan Bagari; 1661 Mohan 
Bagan & East Bengal (joint holders) ; 1962 Mohan Bagan/; 1963 B. N. Rly. 


Rovers Cup, Bombay 7 
(Started in 1891) *: y ME 


1955 Mohan Bagan ; 1956 Mahomedan Sporting (Cal); 1957 Hydera- 
bad Police; 1959 Caltex (Bom); 1959 Mahoynedan Sp. (Cal) ; 1960 
Andhra Police; 1961 E. M. E. Centre ‘Secunda abad) 1962 East Bengal 


& Hyderabad Police (jointly) ; 1963 Andhra Pfolice- 


Li 
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Durand Cup, Delhi 
(Started in 1888) y 

1956 East Bengal; 1957 Hyderabad Police; 1958 Madras Regimental 
Centre; 1959 Mohan Bagan; 1960 Mohan Bagan & East Bengal; 1961 
Andhra Police; 1962-—No game; 1963 Mohan Bagan. 

D. C. M. Football Competition, Delhi 

1953 Aryan Gymkhana (Bang.) ; 1954 Geological Survey of India (Cal.); 
1955-1956 I. A. F.; 1957 East Bengal; 1958 Mohamedan Sp. (Cal); 1959 
Hyderabad Police; 1660 East Bengal ; 1961 Mohamedan Sp. (Cal); 1962 
Madras Regimental Centre ; 1963 E. M. E. Centre. 

National Football Championship 
(Santosh Memorial Trophy) 

[The trophy donated in memory of the late Raja Manmatha Nath 
Chaudhury of Santosh, late President of the I. F. AJ 

1952 Mysore; 1953 Bengal; 1954 Bombay; .1955 Bengal; 1956 
Hyderabad ; 1957 Hyderabad ; 1958 Bengal; 1959 Bengal; 1960 Services ; 
1961 Railways; 1962 Bengal. 

Inter-University Football Championship 
(Sir Ashutosh Mukherjee Trophy) 

1941 Calcutta; 1942 Punjab; 1943 Punjab; 1944 Punjab; 1945 
Aligarh ; 1946 Madras ; 1947 Madras; 1948 Madras; 1949 Mysore; 1950 
Calcutta; 1951 Nagpur; 1952 Aligarh; 1953 Calcutta ; 1954 Osmania ; 
1955 Osmania ; 1956 Osmania ; 1957 Calcutta; 1958 Punjab ; 1959 Osma- 
nia; 1960-61 Calcutta ; 1962 Jadavpur Univ. & Mysore (Jt. holders). 


All-India School Football Champions 
(Subroto Cup) 
1962—Rani Rashmoni School ; 1963—Batanagar School. 


HOCKEY 


National Hockey Championship 
(Rangaswami Cup : Started in 1928) 

1949-51 Punjab; 1952 Bengal; 1953 Services; 1954 Punjab; 1955 
Madras & Services (joint holders); 1956 Services; 1957 Railways; 1958 
Railways ; 1959 Railways ; 1960 Services; 196] Railways; 1963 Railways. 

) Beighton Cup, Calcutta 
N (Started_in 1895) 

1949-50 «Tata Sports (Bom.); 1951 Hindustan Aircraft (Bangalore) ; 
1952 Mohan Bagan ; 1953-54 Tata Sports (Bom.); 1955 Western Railway 
(Bom.) & U. P.,XI; 1956 Services Hockets ; 1957 East Bengal ; 1958 Mohan 
Bagan ; 1959 Corps of Engineers, Kirkee; 1960 Mohan Bagan; 1961 
Gentral Railway NS East Bengal; 1963 Central Railway. 

Women’s National Hockey Championship 
? (Staxted in 1938—Lady Ratan Tata Cup) 


4 1939 ... Calcutta 4 M.P. 1954-55 ... M. P. 
- 1947 ... Bombay .. Bombay 1957-58 ... Bombay 
1948 ... Bombay <. Bombay 1960-61 ... Mysore 
1949 ... Bombay . Bom. & Beng. 1963- ... Mysore 
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NATIONAL AMATEUR BILLIARD CHAMPIONS 
(Started in 1931) 


1951—Wilson Jones. 1954-55—Wilson Jones 1959—Wilson Jones. 
1952—Tom Cleary. 1956—C. Heerjee. 1960—Wilson Jones. 
1953—A. Driffield. 1957—C. Heerjee. 1962—Bob Marshall. 

1958—Wilson Jones. 1963—Wilson Jones. 


NATIONAL KABADI CHAMPIONS 


1968—Men's Event : Railways. 
—Women’s Event—Maharashtra (for the 9th year in succession). 


NATIONAL CHESS CHAMPIONS, 1963 


1955—R. B. Sapre (Maharashtra) 1957—Ramdas Gupta, 1959—Manked 
Saron (Madras), 1961—Manked Saron (Madras) 1963—Faruq Ali. 


NATIONAL BASKETBALL CHAMPIONSHIP, 1963 


Men's Event (Todd Memorial Trophy)—Services. 
Women's Event (Basalat Jha Trophy)—Mysore. 
Boys’ Event (Abraham Trophy)—Mysore. 


NATIONAL BADMINTON CHAMPIONSHIP, 1963 - 


Inter-State Rahamatullah Cup Men)—Maharashtra. 
—Chadha Cup (Women)—Railways 
Individual (Men)—Suresh Goel. 
(Women)—Miss Meena Shah. 
(Doubles)—Nandu Natekar & C. D. Deoraj. 
SOME NOTABLE WORLD RECORDS 


Water Speed Record— Donald Campbell (Eng.)—286.35 m.p.h. in 
‘Blue Bird, 1956. 

Motor Cycle Record—]onny Allen (U.S.), 214} m.p.h., Sept, 1956, 

Channel Crossing— Brojen Das (Pakistan), only man to have swum 
the English Channel six times, including both directions, a new record 
time within a period of only 12 days. 

Record Dive— George Wookey (England)—600 feet in a helmated 
flexible diving suit, 1956. 

Record Speed on land (motor)—John Cobb (England) 1947, 
403.35 m.p.h. (in one direction only). 

Record Speed and Altitude— by Russian Astronaut—17,000 miles 
per hour and altitude 188 miles—approximately six times the previous 
speed and altitude records for manned flight. 

Highest Speed by a woman pilot— 708.369 m.p.h. by Jacqueline e 
Auriol in a Mystere jet, Paris, 1955. 4 

Swimming— 4.55 m.p.h., John Davith (Australia), 19574. € 

Highest Speed by Normal Aireraft— 1,595.09 m.p.h. by Major 
J. W. Rogers, California 1959. 

MjSCELLANEOUS RECORDS 


Golf Ball—176 ft. per second. 
Tennis Ball—220 ft. in one second by W. T. Tilden II in 1931. 
Shi Jumping—316 feet distance by A. Samnelstuen (Norway), 1951. 
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Rifle—2,880 miles per hour (i.e. 


Sound—780 miles per hour. 


Record hand-shak e—Rodney Bryan 


hours (1963). 
Leaping—Frog 
Horse—91 ft. 

is 23 and 27 ft). 
Tightrope 


hours by Willi Pischler, 1955. 


Diving—Jack Brown, April 28, 1945, attained a 
9 in. by Alex. 
highest known 
Sherpa Tenzing Norkey, 1952. 
Rope Skipping— 29.806 turns (no 


Diving, Highest.—205 ft. 
Mountain Climbing—29,018 ft. 
by Sir Edmund Hillary and 


(Australia) in 1937. 


Underwater Staying—world record 


minutes 58.9 seconds on 


Non-stop talking—world record by Kevin Sheean 


hours (5 davs 13 hours), 


Piano Playing—world record by Heinz 
except for re 


1955 by playing on piano non-stop, 
hours (17 days 15 hours). 
Gliding 


Walking—The world tightrope endurance record is 
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4,100 ft. per second). 


t shook hands 20,103 times in 7 


: 16 ft. 10 in. by ‘Lucky’ (America). 
by steeplechaser, Chandler, 


1947 in England (Average 
113 
depth of 550 ft. 
Wickham (Solomon Islands). 
ascent on Mt. Everest 


break) in 2 hours by Tom Morris 


by Dr. Robert Keast, for 10 
18th March, 1956. 
(Ireland) for 133 
98th November to 3rd December, 1955. 
Arntz (Berlin) on Ist May, 


freshment intervals, for 423 


Distance—395.17 miles—R. H. Johnson (U.S.A.). 


Height—12,100 ft.—W. S. Ivans 


(U.S.A.). 


Speed— 66.2 m.p.h.—R. Schreder (U.S.A.). 


Deepest Dive—Bathvscape Trieste set 
37,800 feet, Marianas 


bottom of the sea, 
Prof. Piccard and Lt. 
Boxing—]oe Louis 


Donwalch on 24th January, 
(U.S.A.)—only man to rema 


a world record by diving to the 

Trench in the Pacific Ocean with 
1960. 

in unbeaten in record 


12 years as heavy-weight champion of the world, 1937-49. 


Some Indian Records 
Channel Swimmers—Mihir Sen, 
Nitindra Roy. 

First Woman Parachute 


Dr. 


Bimal Chandra, Miss Arati Saha & 


Jumper—Gita Chanda. 


WHO'S WHO 


Abdulla, Sheikh Mohammad, 
M.Sc.—born December 5, 1905 
near Srinagar; graduated from 
Lahore, Aiigrah University, 1930; 
school master under Kashmir Gov- 
ernment; came in the public life 
in 1930; first started Muslim Con- 
ference with communal outlook 
but turned it into National Con- 


ference, 1938 ; jailed several times, 
notably in 1946 for ‘quit Kashmir” 
agitation and released in 1947; 
President, All-India States Peoples’ 


Conference ; head of the Emergency TE 


Administration of Kashmir during | 
Pakistan tribal attack till 1952 ; 
Prime Minister, Kashmir, 1948-53 5 


was under detention from 1953 but 
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released on January 8, 1958 and 
again put to jail on April 30, 1958. 

Ahmed, Muzaffar— »orn 1889 ; 
member, Communist. Party of India 
since its beginning; convicted in 
Meerut Communist conspiracy case 
1929-33; edited several Bengali 
dailies and weeklies such as 
Navayug and Ganabani ; Member, 
Politburo, Central Committee of the 
Communist Party of India. 

Aiyer, Sir €. P. Ramaswami, 
K.C.LE., C.LE.—born 12th Nov., 
1879; joined Madras Bar in 1903; 
Member, R.T.C.; Indian Delegate 
io League of Nations, 1926-27; 
Law Member, Government of India, 
1931 and 1942; Member, Council 
of State, 1930;  Vice-Chancellor, 
"Travancore University, 1937 ; Vice- 
Chancellor, Annamalai University 
1953; Dewan of Travancore, 1936- 
47; Member, Press Commission, 
1953; Vice-Chancellor, Banaras 
Hindu University, 1954-56. 

Ali Yavar Jung Bahadur, 
Nawab— born in 1905; educated 
at the Nizam’s College, Hyderabad 
and Queen’s College, Oxford ; was 
Professor df History, Osmania Uni- 
versity, Hyderabad, 1937-34 ; Secre- 
tary, Government of Hyderabad of 


certain departments, 1936-44 ; 
Minister of Hyderabad Govern- 
ment, 1046-47; Vice-Chancellor, 


Osmania University, 1948-52 ; Am- 
bassador of Indian to Egypt and 
concurrently Minister to Lebanon 
and Libya, 1954-58; Indian dele- 
gate to the General Assembly of the 
U. N., 1946-50; Member, Indian 
National Commissi@n for UNESCO, 
1950; Ambassador, Yugoslavia. 
Ali Zahir, Syed—born March 
21, ` 1897; educated at Allahabad 
. 
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and Oxford ; called to Bar (Middle 
Temple) in 1921; General Secre- 
tary, All Parties Shia Conference ; 
Member, U.P. Legislative Assembly, 
1937-46 ; Member, Lucknow Uni- 
versity Court; Member, Lucknow 
Municipal Board; Law Member, 
Interim Central Government, 1946 ; 


India's Ambassador to lran, 1947- 
50; Minister, U.P. Govt. 

Alva, Joachim, B.A., L.L.B.— 
born January 21, 1907; educated 


at Mangalore and Elphinstone Col- 
lege, Bombay; suffered imprison- 
ment twice for Congress cause; 
Advocate, Bombay High Court; 
Founder and Editor, Forum (1943) ; 
Member, All-India Newspaper Edi- 
tors Conference; Sheriff of Bom- 
bay, 1949; Member, Lok Sabha 
since 1952; a noted journalist. 
Alva, Mrs. Violet— born in 
1908 at Ahmedabad ; educated at 
Bombay; studied law and practis- 
ed as an advocate; was Honorary 
Presidency Magistrate, Bombay, 
1947 and Justice of the Peace; 
Vice-President, All India Christian 
Congress, 1946; founder and Edi- 
tor Begum and later Indian Wo- 
men; Member, Indian Press dele- 
gation to Egypt, 1950; first woman 
to be elected to the Standing Com- 
mittee of the All-India Newspaper 
Editors’ Conference, 1952; Mem- 
ber, Bombay Legislative Council, 
1947-52 ; was Dy. Minister of Home 
Affairs, India. $ 
Anthony, , Frank Reginald, 
B.A., Bar-at-Law—born Sept. 25, 
1908 and educated at Robertson 
College, Jabalpur; Law College, 
Nagpur and Inner Temple, Lon- 
don; President, All India Anglo- 
Indian Association; ^ President, 
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National Union of Railwaymen ; 
Member, Central Assembly, 1942- 
45; Member, Sapru Conciliation 
Committee, 1945; Member, Na- 
tional Defence Council, 1942-45 ; 
Member, Central Pay Commission, 
1945 ; delegate, General Assembly 
of U. N. 1946 and Parliamentary 
Commonwealth Conference, 1948 ; 
Member, Lok Sabha. 
Madhavrao Srihari, 
M.A., B.L.—born Aug. 29, 1880; 
educated at Morris College, Nag- 
pur; joined Congress in 1908; 
thrice member, Legislative Assem- 
bly, C. P. and Berar ; joined C.D. 
Movement, 1930 and suffered im- 
rinsonment ; Member, Congress 
Working Committee, 192495 and 
1931-34 ; President, Berar P. C. C. 
1920-30; was a prominent member 
of the Congress Nationalist Party 
and Hindu Mahasabha; Acting 
President of the Congress, 1933 ; 
started All-India Hindu League; 
Member, Viceroy's Executive Coun- 
cil. 1941-43; India's Representa- 
tive in Ceylon upto 1947 ; Member, 
Constituent Assembly of India, 
1947-48 ; Governor of Bihar, 1948- 
52; Member of the Lok Sabha. 
Anand, Dr. Mulk Raj. B.A., 
Ph.D.—born December 12, 1903 in 
Peshawar ; educated at the Punjab, 
London and Cambridge univer- 
sities; Lecturer in literature and 
dd to the London Country 
Ouncil; editor of various maga- 
zines; won esearch, scholarship 
and studied philosophy in London 
and Cambridge; was broadcaster, 
B.B.C.; was film-script-writer at 
the British Ministry of Informa- 
tion; was famous as a writer of 
novels ‘Colie’, ‘Untouchable’ and 
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"Two Leaves and a Bud’ describing 
the life of Indian masses; now 
editor of Marg, famous art journal; 
author, novelist and critic. 

Ayyangar, M. Ananthasaya- 
nam— born Feb. 4, 1891, educa- 
cated at Pachaiappa's College and 
Law College, Madras ; member. 
Municipal Council, Chittoor ; mem- 
ber, Fiscal Commission, Constituent 
Asembly of India, A.LC.C. and 
Central Advisory Board of Educa- 
tion ; Deputy Speaker, Lok Sabha; 
was President of Harijan Sevak 
Sangh ; was leader of Parliamentary 
Delegation to China 1956; was 
elected Chairman, Commonwealth 
Parliamentary Association 1957 ; 
Speaker, Lok Sabha 1958-62 ; Gov- 
ernor of Bihar from 1962. 


Banerjee, Tarasankar— One of 
the leading writers of Bengal ; 
born in 1898 in Labpur, Birbhum 
district; after ^ finishing school, 
came to Calcutta and gave up his 
studies to join freedom struggle ; 
after serving political sentence, 
devoted entire time to writing ; 
wrote first rate plays and novels 
and established himself as a well 
known figure in literature; was 
awarded Sarat memorial prize and 
medal of Calcutta University 1947 
and Tagore Memorial Prize of West 
Bengal Government, 1955 ; received 
Sahitya Akademi's Prize in 1956 

Barna, Dr. Birinchi Kumar, 
M.A., B.L., Ph.D. (Lond.)—born 
Nov. 20, 1910; educated at Cal- 
cutta, London, Oxford and Upsala 
(Sweden) ; member, Official Langu- 
age Commission, 1955-57; Profes- 
sor and Dean of the Faculty of 
Arts, Gauhati University ; Member. 
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Sahitya Akademi ; writer of Assa- 
mese and English. 

Bakshi, Ghulam Mohammad— 
born July, 1907; began his life as 
a village teacher ; joined Kashmir 
National Conference in his early 
days and had to go underground 
several times; arrested and im- 
prisoned four times for his politi- 
cal activities ; Was Deputy Prime 
Minister and the Minister of Police, 
Communication and Supply, Jam- 
mu and Kashmir; Chief Minister, 
Jammu & Kashmir 1953—63. 

Basu, Jyoti, B.A.,—born July 8, 
1914 ; educated at Calcutta Univer- 
sity.  Bar-atLaw, Calcutta High 
Court ; Member, Communist Party 
since 1940; Member, Politburo of 
the Party; detained several times 
under Preventive Detention Act ; 
Member and Leader of the Oppo- 
sition, West Bengal Assembly. 

Bhaktavatsalam, M.—born 1897, 
joined Madras Bar 1923 ; left prac- 
in 1927 to devote his time to 
politics; elected to the M.P.C.C. 
in 1923; became its Vice-President 
in 1927; elected to Madras Assem- 
bly in 1927. Minister of P.W.D. 
in April, 1946 ; was Finance Mi- 
nister in the Kamraj Ministry ; now 
Chief Minister of Madras from 1963. 

Bhavanagar, Maharaja of— 
Commodore H. H. Maharaja Shri 
Sri Krishna Kumar Shinghji 
Bhavsinghji, K.C.LE.—born May 
19, 1912; educated at Harrow ; 
succeeded to the Gadi on July 17, 
1919; invested with full ruling 
powers on April 18, 1931; His 
State along with other States join- 
ed together to fof Saurashtra ; 
Rajpramukh of Saurashtra, 1953; 
Governor of Madras, 1947-52. 
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Bhaba, Dr. Homi Jehangir, 
Ph.D. (Cantab.), F.R.S.—born Oct: 
30, 1909 ; educated at Bombay and 
Cambridge; took ^ mathematical 
triops there; awarded the Rouse- 
Ball travelling studentship in ma- 
thematics in 1992; worked under 
famous Prof. E. Fermi in 1933-34 
in Rome and under Prof. H. H. 
Kramer in Utrecht; was awarded 
Issac Newton studentship, 1943; 
won Adams Prize, 1942; lectured 
at Cambridge on cosmic radiation, 
nuclear physics; Professor of Cos- 


mic Ray Reseaxh Unit, Indian 
Institute of Science, Bangalore, 
1949-45; Awarded D.Sc. (Hon.) 
by the Patna (1944), Lucknow 


(1949), Banaras (1950) and Agra 
(1952) ^ Universities ; Chairman, 
Atomic Energy Commission, Gov- 
ernment of India; now Director, 
Tata Institute of Fundamental Re- 
search, Bombay ; elected F.R.S. in 
1941; President, Indian Science 
Congress, 1951; President, Atoms 
for Peace Conference, Geneva, 
August, 1955. 


Birla, Ghanshyamdas—born 
1894 in Jaipur State; Managing 
Director of Birla Bros, Ltd., which 
manage jute, cotton, sugar and 
woollen mills, collieries, bank and 
insurance companies, national and 
provincial daily and weekly news- 
papers, tea gardens, factories. which 
manufacture motor cars, bicycles, 
textile machinery, rayon, paper. 
plastics, radios, small tools, ball‘ 
bearings, /boilers, linoleum, carpets, ` 


heavy chemicals and non-ferrous 
metals, zamindari, etc, all over 


India; was member of the Indian» 
Legislative Assembly; resigned in" 
1930 in protest against Imperial - 
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Preference ; President, Indian 
Chamber of Commerce, Calcutta, 
1924, Federation of Indian Cham- 
‘ber of Commerce, 1929 ; Member, 
Indian Fiscal Commission on La- 
bour, 1930; was a member of the 
Bengal Legislative Council; Dele- 
gate to the L.L.O. at Geneva, 1927 ; 
member, 2nd R.T.C. ; Chairman, 
All-India Harijan Sevak Sangha. 
Bhave, Acharya Vinobha—. 
Sept. 11, 1895 in Kolaba district of 
Maharashtra: educated at Baroda 
College, Baroda; gave up studies 
and left home and went to Banaras 
to study Sanskrit ; met Gandhi at 
Banaras and joined his Sabarmati 
Ashram; was named by Mahatma 
Gandhi as his first representative in 
the C. D. Movement; was director 
of the Mahila Ashram, Wardha for 
a long time; imprisoned for Con- 
‘gress movement; originator of 
Bhoodan Movement; has written 
any religious books. 
Dr. 


‘co-operation Movement, 
member, Punjab Legislative Assem- 
ply, 1937 and leader of the Oppo- 
sition again in 1946 ; was member 
of the Punjab Partition Commit- 
tee; Trustee. Village Industries 
Association ; Chief Minister, Pun- 
jab 1947-49. 

1 Brahm Prakash- born in East 
Africa after the end of World 
War I; has been associated with 
the Congress since 1936 ; imprison- 
ed for the individual disobedience 
movement; became leader of the 
Congres Committee, 1946 ; 
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Chief Minister, Delhi State, 1952.- 
55; now member of the Lok Sabha. 

Bose, Nandalal— born 3rd Dec., 
1883; passed Entrance Examina- 
tion and joined Calcutta Govern- 
ment School of Arts in 1905 ; came 
under the influence of Dr. Abanin- 
dranath Tagore ; served apprentice- 
ship under the master for several 
years ; joined Santiniketan School 
of Tagore in 1914; was Director of 
Kalabhavan, Santiniketan, 1919-52 ; 
travelled Far East, China, Japan, 
with poet Tagore in 1914 ; decorat- 
ed Congress pandals and exhibitions 
many times; was conferred docto- 
rate by the Banaras Hindu Univer- 
sity, 1950 and title of Desikottama 
by Viswabharati, 1952 ; also D.Litt. 
by Calcutta University, 1957, Viswa- 
bharati, 1963. 

Bose, Satyendranath, M.Sc, 
F.R.S.—b. Jan. l, 1894; cducated 
at Presidency College, Calcutta ; 
graduated in 1913; M.Sc., degree 
in 1915; Professor of Physics, Cal- 
cutta University ; reader of Physics, 
Dacca University and later Head of 
the Department for several years; 
Khaira Professor of Physics, Cal 
cutta University, for several years ; 
President, Indian Science Congress, 
1944 ; Chairman, National Institute 
of Sciences, India 1948-50 ; 
Member, Rajya Sabha for some 
years ; originator of the subject of 
quantum statistics, the utility of 
which was recognised and extended 
by Einstein. A group of nuclear 
particles has been given the name 
*Boson' in recognition of his con- 
tribution to the subject ; also made 
significant conéributions to Ein- 
stein's general theory of relativity 5 
Vice-Chancellor, Visvabharati, 1956- 
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58; Padma Bibhusan, 1954; now 
National Professor of India. 
Cariappa, General K. M.— 
b. Jan. 98,°1900 in Mercara, Coorg ; 
educated in Central High School, 
Mercara and Presidency College, 
Madras ; one among the first batch 
of Indian cadets commissioned from 
Daly College, Indore, 1919; was 
with 1/17th Rajputs in Waziristan, 
1992-95 ; first Indian officer to enter 
the Staff College, Quetta, 1933 ; 
Quartermaster-General, Decan dis- 
trict, 1938 ; served with the 10th 
Indian Division in Iraq, Syria and 
Iran, 1941-1942; became Lt. Col. 
in 1942 and commanded a machine 
gun battalion of the 7th Rajputs, 
thus becoming the first Indian to 
command a battalion; Asssitant 
Adjutant and Quartermaster-Gene- 
ral, Army, 1943; Member, Army 
Reorganisation Committee, 1944; 
visited England in 1946 as one of 
the first two Indian students at the 
Imperial Defence College ; Major- 
General, 1947; Chief of General 
Staff, 1947; appointed G.O.C.-in- 
Chief Eastern Command, 1947 ; Lt.- 
General, 1947; G.O.C.-in-Chief 
D.E.P. Command, 1948; decorated 
with the Legion of Merit by U.S. 
Government, 1949; Commander-in- 
Chief, Indian Army, 1948-53; In- 
dian High Commissioner, Australia 
and New Zealand, 1954-56. 
Chandrasekhar, Subrahman- 
yan, Dr. F.R.S.—born Lahore 
October 19, 1910; took M.A. from 
Presidency College, Madras, 1930; 
attended ‘Trinity, College, Cam- 
bridge, and then asya research fel- 
low; became Ph.D. in 1939 and 
then D.Sc. in 1942; became a Re- 
search Associate in the Yerkes Ob- 
t 


servatory, University of Chicago, in 
1937 ; served as Assistant Professor 
and Associate Professor in the same 
Observatory ; became a Professor in 
1944, a Distinguished Service Pro- 
fesssor in 1947 and later became 
the Morton D. Hull Distinguished 
Service Professor in 1952; F.R.S. 
in 1944. 

Chanda, Ashok Kumar—born 
in Assam; Chemistry graduate of 
Calcutta University; attended a 
few lectures at the London School 
of Economics and entered Indian 
Audit and Accounts Service; was 
adviser, Ministry of Supply & Fi- 
nance; Financial Adviser, the In- 
dian Armed Forces; D. High Com- 
missioner for India in U. K., Finan- 
cial Commissioner of Railways and 
Secretary to the Ministry of Produc- 
tion; was a member and leader of 
several delegations to Europe, the 
U.K. and the U.S. His other as- 
signments were Auditor-General of 
India and Chairman, Hindustan 
Machine Tools and Sindri Fertili- 
; was Chairman of the Central 
Reorganisation Committee 
and the Finance Commission. 

Chamanlal, Dewan, B.A. 
(Oxon.,  Bar-at.Law—born 1892 
and educated in London and Ox- 
ford ; was assistant editor of Bom- 
bay Chronicle ; Member, Central 
Legislative Assembly, 1923-91 and 
1945-46 ; member, Punjab Legisla- 
tive Assembly, 1936-45; Member, ,. 
Central Assembly, 1945-56; repre- 
sented India in I.L.@. Conference 
at Geneva, 1932 and Montreal, 
1946 ; founder of LT.U.C. ; Mem- 
ber, Royal Commission on Labour, 
1929-81; Ambassador in Turkey, 
1948-49; Member, Parliamentary 


» 
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Delegation to U.S.S.R., 1955 ; Mem- 
ber, Rajya Sabha for several years ; 
leader of the Indian Food Delega- 
tion to Argentina; delegate to 
I.L.O. Conference Montreal, 1946. 
Chagla, Mohammedali Currim, 
B.A. (Oxon.)—b. September 30, 
1900; educated at St. Xavier's 
College, Bombay and Oxford ; 
called to Bar (Inner Temple), 
1922; Professor, Government Law 
College, Bombay, 1927-30; Secre- 
tary, Bar Council, Bombay High 
Court, 1933-1941 ; Vice-Chancellor, 
Bombay University, 1947; Govt. 
of India delegate to U. N. 1946; 
Judge, Bombay High Court, 1941- 
47; Chairman, Legal Education 
Committee, 1948; member, Law 
Commission ; Chief Justice, Bom- 
bay High Court, 1947-48 ; Judge, 
International Court of Justice at 
the Hague 1957-60 ; Chairman, Life 
Insurance Enquiry Committee 1958; 
Indian Ambassador to U.S.A., 1958- 
61; Indian High Commissioner to 


Great Britain 1962—63; Minister 
of Education from 1963. 
Chakrayarti, Phanibhusan— 


born Oct. 15, 1898 at Naranganj, 
Dacca ; first class in B.L. Exam. ; 
Lecturer, Jagannath College, 
Dacca ; joined Calcutta Bar, 1927; 
connected with Calcutta Weekly 
Notes for 18 years; conducted 
Bhawal Sanyasi Case; Legal Advi- 
ser, Government of India for In- 
, come-Tax matters, 1940-45; Judge, 
Calcutta High Court ; Member, In- 
come-tax Investigation Commission, 
1949-51 ; Chief, Justice, Cal. High 
Court, 1952-59. 7 to 
Chakravarti; Sm. Renu, B.A., 
(Cantab), born Oct. 21, 1917; edu- 
cated at Calcutta and Newham 
D 
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College, Cambridge ; member, Exe- 
cutive Committee, All-India Wo- 
men's Conference ; Ex-lecturer, Cal- 
cutta University; renmmined un- 
derground for three years to avoid 
arrest, leader of the Communist 
Party ; Member, Lok Sabha. 
Chaudhuri Tridib— born 1911 
at Dacca; educated at Berhampore 
(W. Bengal; passed B.A. and 
M.A. during jail confinement ; 
was imprisoned 1931-37 and again 
1940-46; was a Gongress member 
upto 1940; remained member, Con- 
gress Socialist Party upto 1947 ; af- 
ter release in 1947 became a mem- 
ber of the R.S.P. ; became member 
of the Parliament on R.S.P. ticket ; 
joined in Goa liberation movement 
and jailed by the Portuguese Govt. 
1955.57 ; Member, Lok Sabha. 
Chaudhuri, Naba Krushna— 


born 1901; educated at the Raven- 


shaw College, Cuttack ; joined non- 
co-operation movement in 1921; 
joined Mahatma Gandhi’s Sabar- 
mati Ashram in 1923-24; estab- 
lished Congress Socialist Party in 
Orissa, 1934; prominent leader in 
Orissa of States People’s movement; 
was in prison during 1942 move- 
ment ; was Secretary, Orissa P.C.C.; 
was Revenue Minister of Orissa, 
1952-56. 

Chaturvedi, Benarasi Das— 
born at Firozabad, U.P., Dec. 24, 
1892 ; educated at Agra ; Journalist; 
Hindi writer since 1912 ; Professor 
of Hindi, Gujarat National College, 
1921-95 ; Editor, Vishal Bharat for 
10 years and Madhukar for six 
years; Author,and writer; Memi 
ber, Rajya Sabha from 1958. E 

Chaudhuri, Lt. Gen. J. N.— 
O.B.E., born June 10, 1908 ; edu- 
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cated at Calcutta, London and 
Royal Military College, Sandhurst ; 
received commission, 1928; Com- 
mander, 16th Light Cavalry in 
1944: became Brigadier-in-charge, 
Administration, Malaya Command 
1946; attended Imperial Defence 
College, London, 1947 ; Chief of the 
General Staff; Military Governor, 
Hyderabad State 1948-49 ; Officer 
commanding, Ist Armoured Divi- 
sion, Indian Army, 1952 ; Adjutant- 
General, 1952-53; Chief of the 
General Staff, Indian “Army, 1955: 
56; Chief of Staff, Western Com- 
mand and Southern Command ; 
Chief of the Army Staff, 1962. 
Chatterjee, N. €.— born Oct. 
19, 1895 ; educated in Calcutta and 
London where he took LL.B. de- 
Calcutta Bar; 


gree and joined 
joined Hindu  Mahasabha move- 
ment in 1937 ; withdrew from poli- 


tics for four years ; Councillor, Cal- 
cutta Corporation, 1940-44 ; Judge, 
Calcutta High Court, 1948-1949 ; 
joined Hindu Mahasabha movement 
again and became its President ; 
Member, Lak Sabha, 1951-56; 
Advocate, Supreme Court of India. 
Member of Lok Sabha from 1963. 

Chatterjee, Dr. Suniti Kumar, 
M.A., D.Litt. (Lond)—born Nov. 
96, 1890; educated at Presidency 
College, Calcutta and School of 
Oriental Studies, London; Khaira 
Prof. of Indian linguistics and 
phonitics, Calcutta University, 1922 
52; travelled with Tagore in the 
Far East, 1927; represented Cal- 
cutta University in different inter- 
national conferences in 1935, 1938, 
1948, 1949, 1950 ; €£hairman, Bengal 
Legislative Council from 1952; 
Member, Language Commission ; 


€ 
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Chairman, Sanskrit Commission, 
1956; author of several bocks on 
linguistics ; Padma Bibhusan 1963. 

Chattopadhaya, Harindranath 
—born April 2, 1898 at Hydera- 
bad; brother of Sarojini Naidu ; 
educated at Hyderabad, Deccan and 
also at Cambridge for a year; 
well-known as a poet and play- 
wright; has travelled extensively 
throughout Europe and America ; 
has acquired specialised know- 
ledge in theatre and stage-craft ; 
is a disciple of Sri Aurobindo ; 
visited Russia as a representative 
of Indian artists and authors, 1951 ; 
Member, Lok Sabha 1951-56; author 
of following books—Feast of Youth, 
Perfume of Earth, Gray Clouds, ete. 

Chavan, —Veshwantrao, B.— 
born March 12, 1914 in Satara dis- 
trict; participated in the Civil 
Disobedience movement of 1982; 
graduated in 1938 and took LL.B. 
degree in 1941; joined the 'Quit 
India’ movement and led under- 
ground movement from 1942-1943 ; 
Member, Maharashtra P. G. C. 
since 1940; Member, Bombay Le- 
gislative Assembly from — 1946; 
Minister of Civil Supplies, Bom- 
bay 1952-57; Chief Minister, Bom- 
bay 1957-62 ; Minister of Defence, 
India from 1962. 


Chopra, Lt. Col. Sir R. Na 
C . M.D., F.R.C.P. (Lond.)— 
born Aug. 17, 1882, educated at 


Punjab and Cambridge Universities 
and then London; joined LMS. 
in 1908 ; Director, School of Tro- 
pical Medicine, Cal. 1935-41 ; has 
attained international fame by his 
researches’ into tropical diseases ; 
President; Indian Drugs Enquiry 
Committee 1930-31 ; Director, Me- 
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dical Services, Kashmir State; 
started — Bio-Assay Laboratory in 
Calcutta for lgying down standards 
in medicines; Hony. Physician, 
King of Great Britain, 1935-39 ; 
President, Indian Science Congress, 
1947; Chairman, Indigenous Sys- 
tems of Medicine Committee ; now 


Director of Drug Research Labo- 


ratory, Kashmir. 

Dange, S. A.— born October 10, 
1899 ; Member, Central Committee 
and Politburo of the Communist 
Party of India; Vice-President, 
World Federation of Trade Unions ; 
imprisoned numerous times for his 
activity in conducting strikes ; 
was Member, Lok Sabha. 


Das, Sudhi Ranjan— born Oct., 
11, 1894; educated at Santiniketan 
from 1905-11, Bangabasi College, 
Calcutta & University College, 
London, from where he took LL.B. 
degree in 1918; called to the Bar 
- At, Grey's Inn and joined Calcutta 
Bar 1919; sometime lecturer, Uni- 
versity Law College, 
Judge, Calcutta High Court, for 
seven years; Chief Justice, East 
Punjab High Court, 1949; Judge, 
Federal Court, 1950; Chief Justice, 
Supreme Court of India 1956-59 ; 
Vice-Chancellor, Visvabharati Uni- 
versity from 1959. 


Dhebar, U. N.—born Sept., 21, 
1905 in Jamnagar State; matri- 
culated at the age of 17; started 
practice as lawyer at Rajkot, 1929; 
_ left practice for good in 1936; 

joined political movement; court- 
ed arrest several times; became 

Chief Minister of Saurashtra State, 

1948-54 ; President of the Congress, 

1954-1958. 


Devi, Kamala— born 1903, Man- 
galore; educated in Madras and 
London School of Economics ; 
General Secretary, All-India Wo- 
men's Conference, 1926-30; Presi- 
dent, All-India Women's Confer- 
ence, 1944-45 ; married Harindra- 
nath Chattopadhyaya, the poet and 
brother of Mrs. Sarojini Naida ; 
a gifted speaker; entered Congress, 
1922; imprisoned four times, first 
woman to contest Legislative Coun- 
cil election in India, 1926, Meia- 
ber, Congress Working Committee, 
1946-47; Padma  Bhusan, 1955; 
now Vice-President of Sangeet 
Natak Akademi. 

Desai, Khandubhai Kasanji— 
born at Bulsar, Gujarat, in Oct. 
93, 1898; educated at Bai Anabai 
High School, Bulsar and Wilson 
College, Bombay; was General 
Secretary, Textile Labour Associa- 
tion, Ahmedabad and a member, 
Hindusthan Mazdoor Sevak Sangh 
and of the Ahmedabad Municipa- 
lity for over 20 years; was also a 


Calcutta ; member of Bombay Legislative As- 


sembly, 1937-39 and 1946-50; Di- 
rector, Industrial Finance Corpora- 
tion; was President, Gujarat P. C. 
C.; member, Congress Working 
Committee; has served on various 
important bodies including Fiscal 
Commission, Employees’ State In- 
surance Corporation, etc. ; Minis- 
ter of Labour, India, 1954-55. 
Desai, Morarji R. born 29th 
Feb., 1896; educated at Wilson 
College, Bombay ; joined Bombay 
Political Service in 1918 but re- 
signed in 1930; suffered imprison- 
ment in 1930, 1972, 1940 and 1942; 
was kept in detention during 'Quit 
India' movement, 1942-45; Mem- 
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ber, A.LC.C.; Minister for Reve- 
nue, Bombay Government, 1937-39; 
Home and Revenue Minister, Bom- 


bay Government, 1946- Chief 
Minister, Bombay, 1952-56; Minis- 
ter of Commerce and Industry, 


India, 1956-57 ; 
India 1958-1962. 

Deshmukh, Chintaman D., 
C.LE.—born Jan. 14, 1896; edu- 
cated at Bombay and Cambridge 
and entered LC.S. in 1919 and 
received his early administrative 
training in Madhya Pradesh ; one 
of the Secretaries of R. T. Confer- 
ence, 1931; Revenue and Finance 
Secretary Madhya Pradesh for 5 
years ; Jt. Secretary, Govt. of India 
Education, Health and Lands, 
1939 ; Secy., Reserve Bank of India 
1939-41; Dy. Governor, Reserve 
Bank of India, 1943-49; Governor 
for India of International Mone- 
tary Fund and International Bank 
of Reconstruction, 1946-49 ; Chair- 
man, International Monetary Fund 
and International Bank 1950; Fi- 
nance Minister, Govt. of India, 
1950-56: Member, Indian Planning 
Commission, 1959 ; Chairman, Uni- 
versity Grants Commission, 1956- 
1961; Vice-Chancellor, Delhi Uni- 
versity from 1962. 

Diwakar, R. A.— born Sept. 90, 


Government of 
Finance Minister, 


1894; educated in Belgaum and 
Hubli; graduated from Fergusson 
1916; graduated 


College, Poona, 
in law, 1891; joined non-co-opera- 
tion movement in 1921 and sen- 
tenced for two years ; Editor, Nava 
Sakti in 1923 ; President, Karnatak 
Provincial  Congres Committee, 
1930-34 ; Editor, Samyukta Karna- 
tak ; imprisoned several times from 
1921 to 1945; member, Consti- 
t 


tuent Assembly, 1946 ; delegate, 
37th Session of the Inter-Parliamen- 
tary Union Conference, Rome, 
1948; Minister, Information and 
Broadcasting, India, 1948-1952, Go- 
vernor of Bihar, 1952-1956. 

Dey, Hirendralal, M.A. (Cal), 
DSe: (Edin.)—born November, 
1896; educated at presidency Col- 
lege, Calcutta and School of Ecor 
nomics, London; Lecturer, Luck- 
now University, 1921-33; Head of 
the Dept. of Economics, Dacca 
University, 1936-45; now Presi- 
dent, Indian Tariff Commission, 

Dey, Surendrakumar, M.Se., 
(Engineering)—born in — Sylhet, 
1906; educated at Sibpur Engi- 
neering College and took mas: 
ter's degree in electrical engineer- 
ing from Michigan University, U. 
S. A. 1929-31; worked in the 
General Electric Co. ; left service 
in 1947 to devote to the rehabili- 
tation of displaced persons ; show- 
ed wonderful rehabilitation work 
at Kurukshetra and established. the 
of Nilokheri ; Adminis- 
trator, Community Project Admi- 
nistration, 1952-56; Union Minis- 
ter, Community Development from 
1956. 

Dutt, R. Palme—_ born 1896 ; 
educated Balliol College, Oxford ; 
Secretary, International Research 
Department, 1919-22 ; Executive 
Member of the same, 1921-26 ; 
Editor, “Workers Weekly,” 1921- 
26; Editor, “Labour Monthly," 
since 1921; .one oft. the greatest 
living authorities on Marxism ; 
Author of “Labour International 
Handbook,” “Modern India,” 
“World Politics,” 1918-36 + Vice: 
Chairman, Communist Party, Eng 


township 
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land ; visited India in 1946. 

Dutt, B. K.— born Comilla, Ist 
March, 1910; graduated in com- 
merce from Calcutta University, 
1930 ; joined Comilla Banking Cor- 
poration ; organised New Standard 
Bank Ltd.; became Managing 
Director, Comilla Banking Corpo- 
ration Ltd ; with the amalgamation 
of four leading Bengali banks into 
United Bank. of India in 1950 be- 
came Director and General Mana- 
ger of the Bank ; became its Mana- 
ging Director, 1956; was member 
of the Shroff Committee ; Member, 
Working Committee of the Bengal 
National Chamber of Commerce ; 
visited Europe, U.S.A. and Japan. 

Dwivedi, Hajari Prasad—born 
August, 1907 ; Professor of Santini- 
ketan, 1930-50; Head of the De- 
partment of Hindi Bhavan, Visva- 
bharati, 1945-50; President, All 
India Hindi Sahitya Sammelan, 
1946; now Head of the Depart- 
ment of Hindi, Banaras Hindu 
University from 1950; D.Litt. 
(Hon.) from Lucknow University, 
1949; Member, Sahitya Akademi. 

Elwin, Dr. Verier— came to 
India in 1927 in Christa Seva 
Sangh and later settled here and 
founded Bhumijan Seva Mandal for 
the service of the aboriginals ; was 
appointed Honorary Ethnographer, 
Bastar, 1940 and Anthropologist to 
the Government of Orissa 1945 ; 
now Adviser for the Tribal Wel- 
"fare, NEFA; has), written many 
books of Indian Anthropology. 

Gandhi, Indira— born 1917; 
daughter of Jawaharlal Nehru; first, 
educated at Switzerland ; later, at 
Santiniketan ; then went to Somer- 
ville College, Oxford ; has travelled 


widely in Asia, Europe, America 
and Russia; acted as Secretary to 
her father; married Feroze Gandhi; 
has two sons; at 21 became the 
member of the Congress; went to 
prison for 13 months; member, 
Congress Working Committee ; 
Chairwoman, Women's Department 
of the Congress; Member, Central 
Election Board and of Youth Ad- 
visory Board of the A.I.C.C.; was 
President of the Congress, 1959. 
Gadgil, N. V. B.A., LL.B.—born 
10th Jan., 1896 at Malargarh, Cen- 
tral India ; educated at Poona and 
Baroda ; graduated in 1918; was 
member and Vice-President of the 
Poona Municipality; Secretary, 
Poona D.C.C. and Bombay P. C. 
C. ; President, Bombay P.C.C. for 
seven years; was A.LC.C. Whip 
and General Secretary, Congress 
Party ; member, Central Assembly 
till 1957; imprisoned eight years for 
Congress work ; Minister of Works, 
Mines and Power, India, 1947-52 ; 
Governor of Punjab, 1958-62. 
Gandhy, Sir Jehangir Jivaji— 
born Noy. 18, 1896; educated at 
Bombay Uni rsity, Columbia Uni- 
versity, U.S.A. and Carnegie Tech- 
nical Institute, U.S.A.; Joined 
Tata Iron ‘and Steel Co., Lid. as 
Metallurgical Engineer, 1921; As 
sistant General Superintendent, 
1925; General Superintendent, 
1930; General Manager, 1938; 
Agent, Tata Sons, 1944; Director, 
TELCO, 1945; Director, Tata Iron 
& Steel Co., Ltd., since 1954. 
Ghose, Dr. Prafulla Chandra— 
born Dec., 24, 1891; comes from 
Malikanda, Dacca; passed B.A. 
with Ist class honours in Chemis- 
try, 1913; M.A. in 1916; first 
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Indian Deputy Assay Master, Cal- 
cutta Mint, 1920; gave up the 
service for non-cooperation move- 
ment, 1921 ; jailed number of times 
in 1920, 1930, 1932, 1933 and 1934; 
member, Congress Working Com- 
mittee, 1939-50; again imprisoned 
in 1940 and 1942; is one of the 
founders of Abhoy Ashram ; Chief 
Minister, W. Bengal, 1947-48 ; left 
Congress and founded Krishak 
Mazdur Party, which later merged 
with Krishak Majdoor Praja Party 
and Socialist Party as Praja Socia- 


list Party. 
Ghosh, Tushar Kanti—born 
Oct. 4, 1899; graduated from 


Vidyasagar College ; started news- 
paper career in 1920; founded 
Jugantar, Allahabad Patrika ; Pre- 
sident, All India Newspaper Edi- 
tors’ Congress 1941-47, Indian and 
Eastern Newspaper Society 1948-49 ; 
represented India at the Empire 
Press Union Conference, London 
1946; Director, Press Trust of 
India; Managing Director, Jugan- 
tar and Amrita Bazar Patrika ; 
member, Central Board of Censors, 
1951-53; Editor, Amrita Bazar 
Patrika since 1928 ; Editor, Amila 
(Bengali weekly). 

Giri, V. V.—born 
1894; educated at Berhampur 
(Ganjam) and Dublin;  practised 
Jaw for some time; joined non- 
cooperation movement in 1921; 
President, All-India Railwaymen's 
Federation, 1927 and its Joint 
Secy., 1929-36 ; represented A. I. 
T. U. C. at LL.O. Geneva, 1927 ; 
represented labour in R.T.C. 1930- 
31;* member, Madras Legislative 
Assembly, 1937; Minister of La- 

»bour and Industries, Madras, 1937; 
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again Minister of Madras in 1946 
which he resigned; twice Presi- 
dent, A.LT.U.C.; India’s High 
Commissioner of Ceylon, 1947-50; 
Labour Minister, India 1952-1955 ; 
Governor of U.P. 1958-62. 


Gopalan, Avilliath Kutteri— 
born Feb. 20, 1904 in Malabar ; 
pased Matric exam. from Mission 
High-School, Tellicherry,- 1931; 
clerk in Malabar District Board for 
8 years; joined Gandhi movement 
in 1927 and sent to jail in 1930 ; 
joined Congress Socialist Party, 
1935; Member, A.LC.C. 1936-43 ; 
was President and Secretary, Indian 
Kishan Sabha, 1951; héaded a 
hunger march from Calicut to 
Madras (700 miles) in 19885 joined 
Communist Party in 1939 ; sent to 
jail in 1941 but disappeared from 
Vellore Central jail ; emerged from 
his hideout in 1946 but again sent 
to jail till May 1951; Secretary, 
Kerala Communist Party since 1946; 
Member, Central Committee, Com- 
munist Party of India ; Member, 
Lok Sabha, and Leader of the 
Party in the House from 1952. 

Govind Das, Seth— born 1896; 
joined non-co-operation movement 


in 1920 ; suffered imprisonment for 
7 year; President, Mahakoshal 
P.C 1928-34 and 1946 onwards; 
Member, Central Assembly 1923- 


25 and 1934 and 1947; visited 
South and East Africa in 1937 in 


connection with the status «ot 
Indians ; President, Hindi Sahitya 
Sammelan, 1948; Leader, Indian 


Delegation to Parliamentary Con- 
ference, New Zealand, 1950; has 
written a good number of dramas, 
novels and travellogues ; Member, 
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Lok Sabha since 1950; Padma 
Bhusan 1961. 

Cupta, Maithilisaran—born 
Aug. 3, 1886; educated privately ; 
started writing poetry at an early 
age; author; ex-President, Nagri 
Jracharini Sabha, Banaras ; im- 
prisonment in 1941 for Congress 
movement; a leading Hindi author; 
member, Hindi Siksha Samiti since 
1954; Member, Rajya Sabha; 
awarded Padma Bibhusan. 

Wanumanthaiya, K., B-A., LL.B. 
—born in 1908; educated at My- 
sore and Poona; was President of 
the Bangalore Municipal Council, 
1942; Leader, Congress Party in 
the Mysore Representative Assem- 
bly, 1945-49 ; President, Bangalore 
District Congress Committee; In- 
dian Representative at the Inter- 
Parliamentary Union Conference, 
Stockhold, 1949 and Dublin, 1950; 
was Chief Minister of Mysore. 

Hussain, Dr. Zakir— born Feb- 
ruary, 1897; educated at Aligarh 
University ; gave concrete shape to 
Mahatma Gandhi’s Wardha scheme 
of basic education ; built up Jamia 
Milia into one of the most signifi- 
cant educational institutions of the 
country and was its Vice-Chancel- 
Jor from 1926-53 ; Chairman, Cen- 
tral Board of Secondary Education; 
Vice-Chancellor, Aligarh Muslim 
University, 1948-56 ; member, Press 
Commission; Governor of Bihar 
1957-62 : Vice-President of India 
from 1962; Bharat Ratna 1963. 

5. Jati, B. D.—- born Sept. 10, 
1912; took LL.B. degree from 
Kolhapur 1940; pleader at Jam- 
khandi for five years; served as a 
minister and Chief Minister of Jam- 
khandi State; nominated member, 
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Bombay Legislative Council, 1948 ; 
was Parliamentary Secy. to the Chief 
Minister of Bombay Mr. B. G. 
Kher for two years ; Deputy Minis- 
ter for Health and Labour of Bom- 
bay; after reorganisation was elec- 
ted to the Mysore Legislative Assem- 
bly; was Chief Minister of Mysore 
1958-62; now Minister of Mysore 
from 1962. 

Jay  Prakash Narayan—born 
Oct., 1902, Saran district, Bihar; 
left for America in 1922; and stay- 
ed there for nearly 8 years and 
studied at five different universi- 
ties; returned to India in 1929, 
and was placed in charge of Labour 
Research Department of the Con- 
gress; General Secretary, Congress, 
1930.32; imprisoned for C. D. 
Movement; formed Congress Socia- 
list Party in 1934; imprisoned in 
1939 under D. I. Act and released 
in 1946; member, Congress Work- 
ing Committee, 1946-47; left Con- 
gress 1947 and started Praja Socia- 
list Party in 1952 ; has joined Bhoo- 
dan and Sarvodaya movement. 

Jain, Ajit Pras»d. M.A., LL.B. 
—born Oct. 2, 1902; educated at 
Lucknow University ; Member, 
U.P. Legislative Assembly, 1937-38 ; 
Member, A. I. C. C., 1931-35 and 
1946; Member, Constituent As- 
sembly, 1937-38; Member, Indian 
Parliament since 1948 ; imprisoned 
for participating in congress move- 
ment, 1921, 1930-32, 1940 and 1942; 
has travelled extensively in Europe ; 
Minister of Rehabilitation 1950-54 ; 
Minister of Food and Agriculture, 
Indian of 1957-62. 

Jagiivan Ram: B.Sc.—born 
April, 1908; educated at Banaras 
and Calcutta Universities; Secre- 
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tary, Bihar Harijan Sevak Sangha, 
1938; General Secretary, All-India 
Depressed Classes League till 1936 
and its President, 1936-46 ; suffered 
imprisonment for Congress move- 
ment, 1940-45 ; Parliament Sec- 
retary of the Congress Ministry, 
1937-39 ; Minister of the Congress 
Government, Bihar 1946; Labour 
Member, Interim Central Govern- 
ment, 1947; Leader, Indian Dele- 
gation to LL.O. Conference, 1957 ; 
Minister, Railways, 1957-62 ; Mi- 
nister of Communications & Tran- 
sport, 1958-63. 

Jha, Binodanand— born April 
17, 1900 in Deoghar (Bihar); join- 
ed freedom movement 1917 while a 
College student ; was jailed for Con- 
gress cause 1927, 1930, 1940 and 
1942; Parliamentary Secretary to 
the first Congress Ministry in Bihar 
1997; Medical and Local self- 
Government Minister of Bihar 1946- 
1951; again joined Bihar cabinet as 
revenue minister, 1957-60 ; Chief 
Minister, Bihar 1961-63. 


Joshi, P. C. M.A., LL.B.—born 
1907 ; joined communist party when 
in college; convicted in Meerut 
Conspiracy case for 5 years; edited 
the party weekly National Front, 
started party’s new organ, Peoples's 
War (1942-45). 

Kamath, Hari Vishnu, B.Sc.— 
born July 13, 1907; educated at 
Madras University, ^ School of 
Economics, London and University 
College, London; joined LC.S. 
(1930-38) but resigned ; Secretary, 
National Planning Committee ; 
joined Forward Blfc and became 
its Secretary ; served several terms 
of imprisonment. 1940-56 ; Member, 


e 


Constituent Assembly and Lok 
Sabha. 1946-52 again from 1962. 

Kabir, Humayun, M.A. (Cal. & 
Oxford)—born "Feb. 22, 1906 ; 
educated at Calcutta and Oxford ; 
Secretary, Oxford Union Society, 
1931 ; President, All-India Students" 
Congress and was the leader of the 
Krishak Praja Party in the Bengal 
Legislative Council, 1941-47; was 
also President of various organisa- 
tions including All-Bengal Peasants" 
Party, Bengal-Assam Railway Em- 
ployees" Association, etc. ; was Pro- 
fessor of Calcutta and Andhra 
Universities; Assessor- to the ad- 
judicator in All-India Railway dis- 
pute, 1946; Member. Indian Rail- 
way Enquiry Committee, 1947; 
Deputy Leader, Indian Delegation 
at the 3rd General Conference of 
U.N.ES.C.O., 1948; Educational 
Adviser and Secretary, Government 
of India, 1952-56 ; President, Indian 
Philosophical ^ Congress, 1947 ; 
Minister of State for Civil Avia- 
tion, Government of India, 1957- 
58; Minister, Scientific Research. 
and Cultural Affairs, Government 
of India 1958-62; author of many 
Bengali books and Editor, Chatu- 
again Minister of Central 


ranga ; 
Government from 1962. 

Kalelkar, Kaka Saheb—born 
Dec. 1, 1885; eminent social 


worker, educationist and writer ; 
was the closest associate of Mahat- 
ma Gandhi since 1915 ; was Vice- 
Chancellor and Principal of Gujarat 
Vidyapith, 1927-35 ; awas editor of 
Navajivan. 1916-30 ; President of 
the Basic Education Society ; was 
Director, Mahatma Gandhi Memo- 
rial Museum up to 1956 ; Chair- 
man, Backward Classes Commission, 
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1933-35 ; member, Sahitya Akademi; 
author of numerous books. 


Kairon, Sardar Pratap Singh— 
bom 1901 at Amritsar; educated 
at Khalsa College, Amritsar and 
graduated from Michigan Univer- 
sity, U.S.A. ; joined Congress in 


1929; courted imprisonment for 
Congress cause ; elected M.L.A., 
Punjab 1939; re-elected 1946 ; 


Minister of Punjab 1947-49 ; Gene- 
ral Secretary, Punjab P.C.C. 1941- 
50; Chief Minister, Punjab since 
1956; member of the Congress 
"Working Committee since 1939. 
Karan Singh— born March 9, 
1931; son of Hari Singh, the ex- 
Maharaja of Jammu & Kashmir; 
became the constitutional head of 
Kashmir in 1949 ; was elected Sadar- 
i-Riyasat by the State's Constituent 
Assembly in 1952; educated at 
Srinagar, then at Doon School ; 
passed Intermediate exam. from 
Allahabad University and  B.A. 
from J. & K. University ; Master's 
degree from Delhi Univ.; Chan- 
cellor, J. & K. Univ.; Sadar-i- 
Riyasat of Jammu & Kashmir. 


Katju, Dr. Kailash Nath, M.A., 
LL.D.—born 17 June, 1887; 
joined Allahabad High Court 1914 ; 
obtained LL.D. of Allahabad Uni- 
versity, 1919; Chairman, Allaha- 
bad Municipal Board, 1935-37 ; 
Minister of Congres Government 
in U.P., 1937-39 and April, 1946— 
"August, 1947; member, A.LC.C. 
imprisoned for 18 , months for 
C. D. movement; detained under 
Defence of India Rules, 1942-43 ; 
Governor, Orissa, 1947-48 ; Gover- 
nor, West Bengal, 1948-51; Home 
and Defence Minister, India, 1951- 
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56; Chief Minister, Madhya Pra- 
desh 1957-62. 

Kaur, Rajkumari Amrit—born 
February 2, 1889 ; daughter of Raja 
Harnam Singh of Kapurtala ; edu- 
cated at home and in school and 
collge in England; served on 
Gandhi's secretariat staff for 16 
years; member, All-India Spinners’ 
Association and Hindustan Talimi 
Sangh for several years ;¥ took part 
in freedom movement and imprison- 
ed for 2% years; one of the foun- 
ders of the W.LW.C. *& A.LW.E.F. 
A.; Presidémt of A.I.C.C:...1931-33 
and 1938 ; held various offices in-all- 
Indian organisations for women 
since 1930; member, Central Ad- 
visory Board of Education for many 
years; Dy Leader, Indian delega- 
tion to UNESCO in 1945 and 1946 
in London & Paris ; led the Indian 
Delegation to W.H.O. Conference; 
leader of the Indian Delegation to 
UNESCO in 1948, 1949, 1951 & 
1943; President, W.H.O. Assem- 
bly, 1950; President, Indian 
Leprosy Association and T, B. 
Association of India; President, 
Indian Red Cross Society and 
Vice-President of its International 
organisation ; Trustee, Gandhi 
Msmorial Fund ; President, Nation- 
al Sports Club of India; Minister 
of Health, Government of India, 
1947-1957 ; a keen lover of sports 
and a famous tennis player. 

Keskar, Dr. Balkrishna Viswa- 
nath—D.Litt. (Paris)—born 1903 
at Poona ; educated at Kashi Vidya- 
pith and Sorbone, Paris ; joined 
non-co-operation movement 1931 ; 
lecturer of Kashi Vidyapith, 1927- 
1930; Secretary. Foreign Dept. of 
the A.LC.C., 1939-40; imprisoned 
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in 1930, 1931 and 1943 ; joined the 
August revolution in 1942 General 
Secy., Congress, 1946-47; Member, 
Constituent Assembly, 1948; dele- 
gate, Inter-Parliamentary Union, 
Rome, 1948; Dy. Minister, Exter- 
nal Affairs 1949-52; member, In- 
dian Delegation to U. N. General 
Assembly, 1950; Dy. Minister, Rail- 
ways and 'Transport in addition to 
External Affairs, March 1952—May, 
1952; Minister, Information & 
Broadcasting, — 1952-62. Director, 
National Book Trust from 1962. 
Kothari, Dr. D. S.—educated at 
Allahabad and Cambridge ; was the 
head of the Department of Physics, 
Delhi University and Scientific 
adviser to the Defence Ministry ; 
his book on nuclear physics has 
been translated into German and 
Japanese; ^ President, ^ University 
Grants Commission from 1961. 
Krishnamurti, J.—born 1897, 
in Madras; was adopted by Annie 
Besant in 1909 was proclaimed his 


spiritual powers; ''Order of the 
Star in the East" was formed, 


headed by Krishnamurti, to pre- 
pare for a new Messiah; he dis- 
banded the Order in 1929 and re- 
pudiated the idea. 

Kripalani, Jiwatram Bhagwan- 
das, M.A.—born at Hyderabad 
(Sind), 1888; educated at Wilson 
College, Bombay, Ferguson College, 
Poona ; Professor of History, G.B.B. 
College, Muzaffarpur (1912-17) ; 
gave up the post to join Mahatma 
Gandhi’s Champaran indigo Satya- 
graha, 1917; Lecturer, Banaras 
Hindu University, 1918-20 ; joined 
non-co-operation movement, 1990; 
imprisoned several times; started 
Gandhi Ashram for Khadi & village 

LJ 
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work, 1920; Principal, Gujarat 
Vidyapith, 1922-27; member, Con- 
gress Working Committee ; General 
Secretary of the Congress 1934-36 ; 
President of Congress, 1946-47 ; 
member, Constituent Assembly, 
1946-51 ; member, Lok Sabha 1957- 
62; left Congress in 1951 and or- 
nised the Krishak Mazdoor Praja 
Party which merged with Socialists 
and now, known as P.S.P. ; left this 
Party in 1960, elected M.P. 1963. 

Kripalani, Mrs. Sucheta, M.A. 


Delhi & Punjab Universities . 
—born June, 1908; educated at 
Delhi and Punjab Universities, 


After marriage with Acharya Kripa- 
lani, entered active politics, was 
Secretary of the Women's Depart- 
ment of the A.LC.C., courted im- 
prisonment during the freedom 
struggle ; served as a member of 
the Constituent Assembly; was a 
member of the Congress Working 
Committee, member of the Indian 
delegation to the U.N. 1949; re- 
signed and joined Kiran Majdoor 
Party; became an active member 
of the P.S.P.; was elected to Lok 
Sabha in 1952 and 1957 on the 
P.S.P. ticket; resigned P.S.P. and 
joined again Congress Party in 
1958; one of the General Secreta- 
ries of A.LC.C. ; joined U.P. Cabi- 
net as Labour Minister; became 
the Chief Minister of U.P. from: 
1963—the first ever chief minister 
of a State of India. di 

Kunzru, Pandit Hridoynath, 
D.Litt.—born Oct. "1, 1887; edu- 
cated at Allahabad University and’ 
London- School of Economics; 
joined Servants of Indian Society, 
1909; member, U. P. Legislative- 
Council, 1921-25 and Central As- 


e 
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sembly, 1927-30 ; President, Nation- 
al Liberal Federation 1934 ; mem- 
ber of the Council of States, 1937- 
47; President, Servants of India 
Society, 1936 ; member, Constituent 
Assembly of India; Chairman. 
National Cadet Corps Committee, 
1946-47; Delegate, Pacific Rela- 
tions Conference, 1945 ; was mem- 
ber, States’ Reorganisation Com- 
mittee, 1953-55; member, Rajya 
Sabha 1956-62. 

Krishnan, Dr. M. S.—born in 
Madras; graduated with honours 
from the Presidency College, 
Madras; joined Royal College of 
Science, London in 1921, where he 
received D.Sc. and A.R.C.S. and 
also Ph.D. of London University in 
1924; joined Geological Survey of 
India as an assistant superintendent, 
1924; lecturer in Geology, Forest 
College, Dehra Dun 1927-29; pro- 
fessor of Geology, Presidency Col- 
lege, Calcutta, 1933-35 ; Assistant 
Director of Geological Survey of 
India, 1938-39; Superintending 
Geologist. 1945 ; Director, Geologi- 
cal Survey of India, 1939. Delegate, 
Royal Society Empire Scientific Con- 
ference, 1946; Representative of 
India at the U. N. Scientific Con- 
ference, 1948 ; Fellow of all learned 
scientific societies, such as, National 
Institute of Sciences, Indian Aca- 
demy of Science, Mineralogical So- 
€ieties of England, France, Switzer- 
land, Germany, America, 

Krishnamachari, T. T.—born 
Nov. 26, 1899 ? educated at Madras 
Christian College ; entered business 
in 1921; member, Madras Assem- 
bly 1937; member Central Assem- 
bly, 1942; member, Constituent 
Assembly 1946; has been a mem- 
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ber of the Parliament under new 
Constitution ever since its inaugu- 
ration; Minister of Commerce & 
Industry, Union Cabinet 1952; 
Minister of Iron and Steel, Union 
Cabinet 1955; Minister of Finance, 
Union Cabinet 1957 but had to 
resign in 1958 over Mundra Affair, 
rejoined Union Cabinet as Minis- 
ter without portfolio in June 1962 ; 
Minister, Economic & Defence Co- 
ordination 1962; Minister of Fi- 
nance India from Sept., 1963. 

Lal Bahadur Shastri—born 1904 
in Banaras; joined C. D. move- 
ment when in teens; was first im- 
prisoned in 1921, 1930, 1932, 1934, 
1941 and 1942; General Secretary 
of the U. P. Congres Committee 
1935-38 ; elected to the State As- 
sembly in 1937 and rose to be the 
Minister of Police and "Transport 
1947; later became General Secre- 
tary of the Congress ; Union Minis- 
ter of Railways in 1952, which 
office he resigned after a major 
train disaster; returned to the 
Union Cabinet in the same capa- 
city in 1957; Minister of Com- 
merce and Industry 1968-61 ; Home 
Minister of India 1961-1963. 

Lohia, Dr. Rammonohar—born 
1910; educated at Calcutta, Bom- 
bay and Berlin where he took 
Ph.D. degree; was Secretary, 
Foreign Department of the Con- 
gress; took leading part in ‘quit 
India’ movement, 1942; founded 
Socialist Party in 1956; had gone 
to Jail 18 times; joined Proja 
Socialist Party in 1953; left P.S.P. 
two years later, to form Socialist 
Party ; elected member of the Par- 
liament for the first time in 1963. 

Masani, Minocher Rustom— 
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born Nov. 20, 1905; graduated from 
the Elphinstone College, Bombay 
and then went to London Univer- 
sity to take a law degree; called 
to the Bar from Lincoln Inn; 
founded Congress Socialist Party at 
the Nasik Jail 1934 and function- 
ed as its Jt. Secretary till 1939; 
his association with C. S. P. came 
1o an end at the outbreak of the 
?nd World War; during the War 
courted imprisonment for the 2nd 
term, first and 7th term having 
been in 1932-33; elected to the 
Central Assembly in 1945 ; became 
member of the Constituent Assem- 
bly; Mayor of Bombay 1943-44 
for two years; ambassador to 
Brazil; became again member of 
the Parliament — 1941-1957; was 
associated with Tata Industries ; 
prominent member of the National 
Productivity Council and All India 
Management Association; one of 
the founders of the Swatantra 
Party; elected Independent M.P. 
from Bihar 1957; is a gifted 
Writer; wrote the best selling book 
for children ‘Our India’ and other 
books; elected M.P. by defeating 
Congress candidate 1962. 

Mahatab, Harekrushna—born 
Nov. 21, 1899; educated at Raven- 
Shaw College, Cuttack ; joined non- 
co-operation movement in 1920; 
Chairman, Balasore District Board, 
1924-98; member, Bihar and Orissa 
Legislative Council, 1924; Editor, 
Prajatantra and Rachana ; joined 
C.D. movement, 1930-32;  Presi- 
dent, Utkal P.C.C. 1930 & 1937; 
member, Congress Working Com- 
mittee, 1938-46 ; wis Chief Minis- 
ter, Orissa, 1946-50; was Minister, 
Commerce and Industry, Govern- 
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ment of India, 1950-52; Secretary- 
General, Congress Parliamentary 
Party, 1952-54; Governor of Bom- 
bay, 1955-56 Chief Minister, 
Orissa 1957-61. 

Mallik, Bidhubhusan— was 
educated at the Banaras Hindu 
College, Ewing Christian College, 
Allahabad, Lincoln’s Inn, London 
where he was called to the Bar; 
joined Allahabad High Court 1919 
and in 1928 as a barrister ; Judge, 
Allahabad High Court 1944; Chief 
Justice Allahabad 1947-55; mem- 
ber, Constitution Committee of the 
Federation of Malaya 1956; Com- 
missioner for linguistic minorities 
of India 1956-62; Vice-Chancellor, 
Calcutta University from 1962. 

Mahendra Pratap, Raja—born 
Dec. 1, 1886; joined secret revo- 
lutionary movement; toured al- 
most the whole world several times 
to organise armed revolution in 
India; President, Provisional Gov- 
ernment of Hind, Kabul, 1915; 
member of the Congress 1906-52: 
member of Parliament 1951-62. 

Mahmud, Dr. Syeed—born im 
1889; educated in Aligarh, Cam- 
bridge and Germany; was Gene- 
ral Secretary of the Khilafat Com- 
mittee and of the All-India Con- 
gress Committee, 1923; member of 
the Working Committee of the 
Congress, 1945-49; Minister of 
Education and Development in the 
first Congress Bihar Cabinet, 19377 
59; again Minister, Development 
and Transport 1945-52; jailed 
several times ; member, Lok Sabha; 
Minister of State, Central Cabinet,, 
1945-56. 

Mehta, Balwantrai Gopalji— 
born Feb. 1899; hails from Bhar- 
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nagar area of Saurashtra; took 
B.A. degree from Gujarat College 
of Bom. University but gave up the 
degree in 1920; engaged himself 
in social welfare work; took part 
in the flag satyagraha at Nagpur, 
1923 ; courted imprisonment; par- 
ticipated both in the historic Bar- 
doli Satyagraha and in Gandhiji's 
salt satyagraha campaign; again 
imprisoned for several times; be- 
Assembly in 1946 ; member, Consti- 
tuent Assembly, 1947 ; Secretary, A. 
I. C. C., 1952; member, Parlia- 
ment for 4} years ; was defeated in 
the general election to the Gujarat 
Assembly 1962 but again elected ; 
Chief Minister of Gujarat from 
1963. 
Mehta, 
(Lond.) 
1887 ; 
bay & London; 


Dr. Jivaraj M. D. 
M.R.C.P. (Lond.)—born 
educated at Baroda, Bom- 
Chief Medical 


Officer, Baroda 1921-24; President, 
Indian Medical Association for 
several years; Member, Medical 


Council of India 1938-43; Fellow, 
University of Bombay ; imprisoned 
in 1932-33 and 1942-44; Director- 
General, Health Services of India, 
1948 ; Dewan, Baroda State, 1948 ; 
Minister of Bombay 1949-60 ; Chief 
Minister, Gujarat 1960-63; High 
Commissioner of India in London 


from 1963. 
Mira Behn—born Nov. 22, 
1892; daughter of Admiral Sir 


Edmund Slade. Her interest in 
music for Bethoven's works led her 
to Romain Rolland which in turn 
led her to Mahatma Gandhi ; join- 
ed Mahatma Gandhi's Ashram at 
Sabarmati, Nov. 1925; accompani- 
ed Mahatma Gandhi to London in 
1931 for R.T.C.; suffered impri- 
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sonment during India's struggle 
for freedom; established an ashram 
and cattle development centre in 
Rishikesh forest in 1947. 

Mehta, Mrs. Hana—born im 
1897; educated at Baroda ; married 
to Dr. Jivaraj Mehta ; President, 
B.P.C.C, 1930; fellow, Bombay 
University Senate 1931-1947 ; mem- 
ber, Bombay Legislative Council 
for several years ; Vice-President, 
All-India Women's Conference for 
several years ; represented India in 
several International Conferences ; 
was a member of the U.N, Sub- 
Commission on the status of women 
1946; member, Human Rights 
Commission of U.N. 1947, and de- 
legate, Commonwealth Parliamen- 
tary Conference 1948 ; author of 
numerous books; was Vice-Chan- 
cellor, Baroda University. 

Mehta, Gaganvihari Lal, M.A.— 
born April 15, 1990; educated at 
Bombay and London School of 
Economics ; Assistant Editor of the 
Bombay Chronicle 1923-25 ; Mana- 
ger, Scindia Steam Navigation Co. 


at Calcutta 1928-47; President, 
Indian Chamber of Commerce, 
1939-40 ; President, Federation of 
Indian Chambers of Commerce, 


1949-43 ; Member, Central Advisory 
Board of Education, 1943-47 ; 
Member, Constituent Assembly of 
India, 1947; Commissioner, Port 
of Calcutta for several years; Pre- 
sident, Tariff Board 1947-50 ; 
member, All-India Council of 
Technical Education, 1945 ; Chair- 
man, India Tariff Commission, 
1952; member, Planning Com- 
mission 1950-52; Indian Ambas- 
sador to U.S.A. 1952-58; Chair- 
man, Industrial Credit and Invest- 
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ment Corporation of India Ltd., 
Chairman, National Shipping 
Board and Hindusthan Shipyard ; 
Padma Bibhusan in 1958. 

Mehta, Asoka, B.A.—born Oct. 
24, 1911; educated at Wilson 
College, Bombay ; imprisoned seve- 
ral times ; one of the founders and 
prominent members of former So- 
cialist Party of India; Secretary, 
All-India Socialist Party ; editor of 
the party organ 1935-89 ; imprison- 
ed several times ; was Member, Lok 
Sabha; was Chairman, Food Grains 
Enquiry Committee; Vice-Chairman, 
Planning Comm. from 1963. 

Medhi, Bishnuram—— born April, 
1890; educated at Gauhati and 
Presidency College, Calcutta; M.A. 
degree from Dacca College; join- 
ed Bar at Gauhati 1914; joined 
non-co-operation movement in 1920 
and imprisonment for one year; 
Advocate, Calcutta High Court ; 
Member, Assam Legislative "Assem- 
bly in 1938; Minister of Finance 


and Revenue, Assam 1946-50; 
Chief Minister, Assam, 1950-52; 
Chief Minister, Assam, 1950-52; 
Chief Minister, Assam, for the 


second time in 1956 which he re- 
signed in 1957; Member, Assam 
Legislative. Assembly, 1938 & 1946 ; 


Joint Secretary, Congress Session, 
Gauhati, 1980; President, Assam 
P.C.C., 1930-39; First Congress 


Chairman, Gauhati Local Board; 
now Governor of Madras from 
1958. 

Mahalanobis, P. C., MA. 


F.R.S.—born June 29, 1893; edu- 
cated at Brahmo “Boys School & 
Presidency College, Calcutta; re- 


King's College, Cambridge; pro- 
fessor, Presidency College, Calcutta, 
1922-42; Hony. Secretary, Biswa- 
varati, 1921-31; Sectional Presi- 
dent, Indian Science Congress, 
1925, 1942; Secretary & Director, 
Indian Statistical Institute from 
1931; Editor, Sankhya for several 
years; Statistical Adviser to many 
Government Committees and Com- 
missions ; Calcutta University Pro- 
fessor of Statistics, 1941-45; Prin- 
cipal, Presidency Callege, Calcutta, 
1945-48 ; General Secretary, India 
Science Congress, 1945-48; elected 
F.R.S., 1945; . President, Indian 
Science Congress, 1950; Leader, 
Indian Delegation, U.S.S.R. Aca- 
demy of Scienses, Moscow, 1954; 
Chairman, E.C.A.F.E. Conference 
of Statisticians, Bangkok, 1952; 
Statistical Adviser Indian Cabinet 
since 1949; received diploma of 
foreign member, Academy of Scien- 
ces U.S.S.R. 1959. 

Munshi, Sm. Lilavati— born 
May-21, 1899; a leading Congress 
woman, a keen. social worker ; was 
an elected member both of Bombay 
Assembly |and Bombay. Corpora- 
tion ; am authoress of repute with 
a record -of national, social and 
benevolent services. 

Mitra, Biren— born at Raghu- 
nathpur (Orissa), son of a domi- 
ciled Bengali, on Nov. 26, 1917; 
married a devout Telugu Chris- 
tian; had gone to jail couple of. 
times; prominent in Orissa poli- 
tics since 1946; Minifter of Orissa 
1961-63; Chief Minister of Orissa 
from 1963. 


Mitra, Premendra— Eminent 


ceived Tripos, Cambridge Univer- Bengali writer and poct ; began his 


sity; Senior Research Scholar at 
. 
27 


literary career in his college days ; 
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has edited numerous magazines and 
periodicals ; has written numerous 
stories and novels; also a well- 
known writer of juvenile litera- 
ture; received Sahitya Akademi 
Award and Rabindra Prize for his 
book of poems, ‘Sagar Theke 
Phera’ ; an organiser of A.LR.; 
received Padma Sree in 1961. 
Misra, Dwarka Prasad—born 
1901; was elected in the Central 
Assembly at the age of 20; was 
editor of ‘Lokmat’ and Sharada ; 
left Congress and fought two elec- 
tions, first as a PSP man and then 
as an Independent between 1951 
and 1955 but was defeated; left 
the M. P. Ministry in which he 
was Chief Minister in 1951; re- 
turns as Chief Minister in 1963. 
Menon, K. P. S.,B.A. (Oxon) ; 
LC.S., C.LE.—born Oct. 18, 1898 ; 
educated at St. Xavier's College, 
Madras and Oxford; joined I.C.S. 
in 1921; served in Madras Presi- 
dency till Feb., 1925; Govt. of 
India’s Agent in Ceylon, 1929-33 ; 
deputed by Govt. of India to en- 
quire into the position of Indians 
in Zanzibar, Kenya and Uganda, 
1934; Chief Minister, Bharatpur 
State and Political Agent, West- 


em Rajputana States, 1940-43 ; 
Agent-General, Govt. of India in 
China, 1943-47; Chairman, U. N. 


Commission on Korea, 1948 ; Secre- 


tary-General, External Affairs, 
Government of India, 1948-52; 
Indian Ambassador to U.S.S.R. 


1952; Padma Bhusan, 1957. 
Menon, V. K. Krishna, M.A. 
(London); M.Sc. (Econ. London); 
Bar-at-Law, LL.D. (Glassgow) 
(Honris causa) ; Padma Bhusan, 
1954 ; born May 3, 1897 ; educated 
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at Malabar, Madras and London ; 
Secretary, India League (London), 
1929-47; Councillor, St. Pancras, 
London, 1943-47 ; Special Represen- 
tative, Government of India, 1946- 
47; represented India in various 
International Congresses; High 
Commissioner for India in London 
1947-52; Delegate to U.N. Nov. 
152-58; First Editor, Pelican Books, 
20th Century Library (Bodley 
Head) ; Minister without portfolio, 
Government of India, 1956 ; Minis- 
ter of Defence, India, 1957-62. 
Menon, Sm. Lakshmi N.—born 
1899 and educated at Trivandrum, 
Madras, and London ; was lecturer, 
Queen's Mary's College, Madras, 
1922-25 and Isabella Thoburn 
College, Lucknow, 1930-33 ; alter- 
nate delegate of India to the U.N. 
General Assembly in Paris, 1948 
and New York, 1950; also repre- 
sented India at the 3rd session of 
the Commission on status of women; 
Parliamentary Secretary, Ministry 
of External Affairs, 1953-57; Dy. 
Minister of External Affairs 1957. 


Mody, Sir Homi P., M.A.— 
born Sept. 23, 1881; Member 
Municipal Corporation, Bombay, 


1913-14; and its President, 1923— 
94; Chairman, Mill-Owners’ Asso- 
ciation, Bombay, 1929-34; Presi- 
dent, Indian Merchants’ Chamber, 
1998; President, Employees' Fede- 
ration of India, 1933-41; attended 
Round Table Conference, 1930; 
Member, Viceroy's Executive Coun- 
cil, 1931-43 ; Member, Indian Cons- 
tituent Assembly, 1948-49; Direc- 
tor, Tata Sons Ltd. ; Delegate, I. L. 
Conference, Geneva, 1937; Gover- 
nor of Bombay, Sept. 1914 ; Gover- 
nor, Uttar Pradesh, 1949-52. 
? 
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Mudaliar, Sir A, Ramaswami, 
C.S.l.—born October 14, 1887; 
educated at Christian College and 
Law College, Madras; Advocate, 
Madras; member, Madras Legisla- 
tive Council, 1921-26; Mayor, 
Madras Corporation, 1938-40 ; mem- 
ber, Council of States 1930, mem- 
ber, Indian Legislative Assembly 
1931-34; delegate, Round Table 
Conference ; Leader, Indian Dele- 
gation to the British Common- 
wealth Relations Conference, To- 
ronto, 1933; member, Economic 
Committee of the League of Na- 
tions ; member, Viceroy’s Executive 
Council, 1939-42 ; and member, Im- 
perial War Cabinet and Pacific War 
Council, 1942-43; President of 
Social and Economic Council of 
U.N., 1946 and 1947; member, 
Indian delegation to U.N., 1945; 
Dewan of Mysore 1946-49; mem- 
ber, Indian Parliament, 1952; 
Vice-Chancellor, 'Fravancore Uni- 
versity ; Chairman, Indian Steam- 
ship Co., Ltd. since 1947; Mem- 
ber, Rajya Sabha. 

Munshi, K. M., B.A., LL.B.— 
born Dec, 30, 1887; educated at 
Baroda and Bombay; enrolled as 
Advocate, High Court, 1913; was 
a joint Editor of Young India in 
1915; Editor, Gujerat, 1922-31 ; 
Secretary, Bombay Home Rule- 
League, 1919-20; Fellow, Bombay 
University ; member, Bombay Le- 
gislative Council 1927-30; member, 


Baroda University Commission, 
1926; member, All-India Congress 
Committee, 1931-37 ; Home-Minis- 


ter, Bombay 1937-39 ; a well-known, 


Gujarati novelist ;* left Congress in 
1941 but rejoined in 1946; Agent- 
General of India, Hyderabad, 1947- 
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48; Food and Agriculture Minister, 
India 1950-52; Governor, U.P. 
1952-57; Kulapathi, Bharatiya 
Vidya Bhavan ; a prominent mem- 
ber of Swatantra Party, 

Mukherji, Dr. Hirendranath, 
M.A., D.Litt. (Oxon.), Bar-at-Law 
—born Nov. 23, 1907 ; educated at 
Calcutta University, St. Catherine's, 
Oxford and Lincoln's Inn, London; 
Lecturer in history and politics, 
Andhra University, 1934-35; Head 
of the Department of History, 
Surendranath College since 1936 ; 
Lecturer, Post Graduate Depart- 
ment, Calcutta University, 1940-45; 
member, Executive Committee, 
Bengal P.C.C. 1938-99; member, 
A.LC.C, 1938-39 ; Foundation miem- 
ber, Friends of the Soviet Union 
1941 ; Editor, Indo-Soviet Journal, 
1941-45 ; Associate Editor, Calcutta 
Weekly Notes, 1945-52; member, 
Bengal State Committee, Commu- 
nist Party of India, 1947 ; Member, 
Lok Sabha from 1951. 

Mukherji, Sir Biren, M.A. 
(Cantab.)—born 1899; educated at 
Hastings House, Calcutta, B. E. 
College, Sibpore and Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge; is the Managing. 
Director of the well-known firm of 
Martin-Burn Ltd., and also Indian 
Iron & Steel Co.; youngest son of 
Sir  Rajendranath  Mookherjee ; 
joined the firm of Martin & Co. in 
1924; became a partner of Burn & 
Co. in 1931 and of Martin & Co. 
Ltd., in 1943; Sheriff of Calcutta, 
1940-41; was member of the 
National Defence Council. 

Nadar, Kamraj— born — 1903; 
President of the Tamil Nad Con- 
gress Committee, 1939-52, excepting 
six months ; member, Madras Legis- 
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lative Assembly, 1936 and 1946; 
leader, Madras Legislature, Con- 
gress Party, 1954 consequent on the 
retirement of Mr. C. Rajagopala- 
chari; Chief Minister, Madras 
April, 1954-63, President of the 
Congress 1964. 

Nag, Dr. Kalidas— born Jan. 
15, 1892 ; educated in Calcutta and 
Paris University ; Professor, Scottish 
Churches College, Calcutta, 1915- 
19; Principal Mahendra College, 
Galle, Ceylon; representative of 
the Calcutta University, Inter- 
national Conference of Libraries 
and Librarians, Paris, 1923 ; Pro- 
fessor, Calcutta University 1923-55 ; 
visiting Professor, University _ of 
Hawaii ; delegate, 2nd British Com- 
monwealth Relations _ Conference, 
Sydney, 1938; Secretary, . Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, 1942-46; Mem- 
ber, Rajya Sabha, 1952-54. 

Namboodiripad, E. M. S.—born 
in Malabar, June 14, 1909; enter- 
èd active political field during civil 
disobedience movement in 1932 ; 
formed with his friends Kerala 
Congress Socialist» Party in 1934; 
was for some time Joint Secretary, 
All-India Congress Socialist Party ; 
founder-member,..' Kerala Commu- 
nist Party, 1937 ; a; prominent mem- 
ber of the Central Committee of 
the Communist Party of India and 
member of the Politburo since 1951; 
is a journalist and writer in both 
English and Malayalam ;. visited 
People's Republic of China: Chief 
Minister of Kerala from 1957-59. 


Nanda, Gulzarilal, M-A.; LL.B. 
—born July 4, 1898; educated at 
Lahore, Agra and Allahabad ; mem- 
ber, Bombay Assembly 1537; 
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Labour Minister, Bombay 1948-50 ; 
Vice-Chairman, Planning Commis- 
sion of the Government of India 
from 1950, Planning Minister of 
the Union Government, Sept. 1951 ; 
Minister of Planning, Irrigation 
and Power, 1957; Minister of Plan- 
ning, Labour and Employment, 
1962. Home Minister, India from 
1962. 

Nayyar, Dr. Sushila— born 
1914; graduated from Lady Hard- 
inge Medical College, Delhi; came 
in contact with Mahatma Gandhi 
in 1930; jailed in 1942, 1944; was 
Secretary, Kasturba Trust Medical 
Board; toured Noakhali with 
Mahatma Gandhi during commu- 
nal riots; worked for the reco- 
very of abducted Muslim women 
in Punjab, 1948; toured America, 
England and Scandinavia, 1948-59 
and took medical graduate's course 
at John Hopkins University, U.S.A.; 
Minister, Public Health, India from 
1962. 

Nehru, Jawaharlal— born Nov. 
14, 1889 ; only son of Pandit Moti- 
lal Nehru; educated at Harrow 
School, Trinity College, Cambridge 
and Inner Temple, London; Ad. 
vocate, Allahabad High Court; 
Secy., Home Rule League, Allaha- 
bad, 1918; Member, A.I.C.C. since 
1918; suffered first imprisonment 
during Prince of Wales's visit, 1922- 
23 ; General Secretary, A. I. C. C., 
1923; Chairman, Allahabad Muni- 
cipality; in Nabha for agitation 
of the Akali Sikhs; and attended 
Brussels Conference of Oppressed 
Nationalities as the official delegate 
of the Congress ; President, Indian 
National Congress, 1929 ; organised 
Bihar earthquake relief, 1933 ; was 
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again arrested in Feb., 1934 and 
kept in jail, 1935; went to Europe 
for his wife's treatment who died 
there, 1936; President, Indian 
National Congress, 1929-30, 1936, 
1941 and 1946 ; visited Spain dur- 
ing Spanish Civil War, 1938; first 
President of the All-India States 
Peoples’ Conference, 1939; visited 
China, August, 1939; suffered im- 
prisonment for participating in 
Congress movements, 1921, 1922, 
1930, 1932, 1934-35, 1940 and 1940- 
45; took active part in the Cripps 
negotiation, 1942; organised a 
Defence Council for the officers and 
men of the Indian National 
Army; visited Singapore, March, 
1946; joined interim government 
as Minister for External Affairs 
and Commonwealth Relations and 
was nominated Vice-President, Sept. 
1946 ; Honorary LL.D., Patna Uni- 
versity, 1946; Delhi University, 
1948 ; called Asian Relations Con- 
ference at Delhi, March, 1947; 
Prime Minister 
External Affairs of India since 
1947; participated in Common- 
wealth Prime Ministers’ Conference, 
London, 1948; addressed United 
Nations Assembly at Paris, 1948 ; 
visited U.S.A. and Canada 1949; 
visited China and U.S.S.R., 1935- 
55 5 attended the Coronation of the 
Queen Elizabeth 11, 1953; attend- 
ed the Conference of Prime Minis- 
ters of S-E. Asia in Colombo, 1954 ; 
Congress President 1951, 1952 & 
1953; received many Hony. Docto- 
rates from Indian and Foreign Uni- 
versities ; Bharat Ratna, 1955. His 
books include Autobiography y 
Glimpses of World History; Dis- 
covery of India; Letters from Father 
° 


and Minister for- 
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to his Daughter; Bunch of old 
letters ; etc. 

Norkey, Sherpa Tenzing—born 
1914 in Eastern Nepal; began his 
life as a porter to mountaincering 
parties at Darjeeling; joined many 
Everest expeditions from 1935— 
such as Shipton, Ruttledge, Til- 
man’s parties; reached the height 
of 28,210 ft. of Mt, Everest with 
with Swiss expedition 1952; con- 
quered Mt. Everest with Hillary, 
May 29, 1952; awarded George 
Medal; Director, School of Moun- 
taineering, Darjeeling. 

Pal Dr, Radhabinod, M.A. 
LL.D—Advocate, Calcutta High- 
Court from 1921; Tagore Law 
Professor, Calcutta University for 
3 times ; attended the International 
Congress of Comparative Law, 1927 
and was elected President of the 
International Assembly of Com- 
parative Law ; Judge, Calcutta High 
Court, 1941-43;  Vice-Chancellor, 
Calcutta University, 1944-46 ; Judge, 
International Military "Tribunal for 
trial of war criminals for thé Far 
East in "Tokyo, 1946-48; member, 
International Law Commission, 
1952 ; author of several law books ; 
awarded Padma Bibhusan, 1959 ; 
National Professor of India. 

Pandit Mrs. Vijayalakshmi— 
born August 18, 1900; sister of 
Jawaharlal Nehru; the first “wo: 
man Minister in India; took ac- 
tive part in the Congress move: 
ments of 1930 and. 1932 ; President, 
All-India ^ Women' ^ Conference, 
1941; sent to jail in 1930. and 
1932; took extensive tour to 
America in 1944-45; again Con- 
gress Minister of U.P., 1946 ; leader 
of Indian Delegation to: U.N. 1946; 
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1947, 1948, 1952 and 1953 ; Ambas- 
sador to U.S.A. 1949-51 ; President, 
U. N. General Assembly, 1953-54 ; 
High Commissioner of India in 
London, 1956-1961; received Hono- 
rary Doctorates from Indian and 
Foreign Universities ; Governor of 
Maharashtra from 1962. 

Pant, Sumitra Nandan—an 
eminent Hindi poet; his works 
include great poetic anthologies such 
as Swaran Dhuli, Swaran Kiran, 
Veena and Granthi ; gave up educa- 
tion during non-co-operation move- 
ment and worked in close associa- 
tion with Mahatma Gandhi. 

Patil, S. K— born August 14, 
1900 in Swantwadi; educated at 
St. Xaviers’ College and London 
University College ; took a diploma 
on journalism and was for a time 
on the Staff of the Bombay Chroni- 


cle, drawn into the national 
movement in twenties; was Gene- 
ral Secretary of the Bombay 


P. C. C. for 17 years and its Presi- 
dent for another 10 years ; was the 
member of the Bombay Corporation 
for 20 years; was Mayor of Bom- 
bay for three terms (1949-1952) ; 
Minister of India 1957-62. 
Prakasa, Sri, B.A., LL.B. (Con- 
tab) Bar-at-Law—born Aug. 3, 
1890; educated at Allahabad and 
Cambridge; called to the Bar 
1914; was connected with Banaras 
Hindu University, 1914-17; mem- 
ber, Banaras Municipal Board, 
1921-25 ; member A.I.C.C. 1948-45; 
President U.P.C.C. 1934-35 ; Gene- 
ral Secretary, Congress 1929-31 ; 
member, Central Assembly, 1935- 
46 ; was imprisoned five times dur- 
ing the national movement ; India’s 
High Commissioner in Pakistan, 
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1947-49 ; Governor of Assam, 1949- 
50; Commerce Minister, Central 
Government, 1950-51; Governor of 
Madras, 1952-56; Governor of 
Bombay, 1956-62. 

Paranjape, Sir HR. P.—born 
Feb. 16, 1876, M.A. (Cantab.) ; 
D.Sc. (Hon. Calcutta); was Vice- 
Chancellor, Lucknow University ; 
educated at Ferguson College, 
Poona, St. John’s College, Camb- 
ridge, Paris and Gottingen ; Senior 
Wrangler of Cambridge, 1899 ; 
Principal and Professor, Ferguson 
College, 1902-26; Minister of Edu- 
cation, Bombay, 1921-23 & 1929; 
President, Indian Liberal Federa- 
tion; Fellow, Bombay University, 
1905-97 ; member, Bombay Legisla- 


tive Council, 1913-16 ; Vice-Chan- 
cellor, Indian Women’s Univer- 
sity, 1916-20; member, India 


Council, 1927-32; High Commis- 
sioner for India in Australia, 1944. 
Patnaik, Bijayanand—born at 
Tulsipur, Cuttack ; read upto B.Sc, 
in Ravenshaw College, Cuttack - 
joined National Airways and be- 
came one of its pilots; was jailed 
for 32 months (1943-45) for poli- 
tical cause ; Orissa Assembly mem- 
ber, 1946; flew to Indonesia to 
watch independence movement 
there and flew the Indonesian Pre- 
mier to New Delhi; a great indus- 
trialist of Orissa with textile mills, 
cotton mills, Kalinga Airways, Ka- 
linga Tubes; donor of £1000 prize 
to UNESCO Science award ; Chief 
Minister, Orissa, June, 1961-63. 
Ranga, N. G.— born Nov. 7, 
1900; educated at Oxford ; Profes- 
sor of Economics, Parchyappa’s 
College, Madras, 1927-30 ; member, 
Congress Working Committee, 
» 
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1948; President, All-India Kishan 
Congres, Rural People's Federa- 
tion, Andhra Provincial Congress 
Committee; was member of the 
Indian Parliament, All-India Hand- 
loom Weaver’s Congress; India's 
delegate to FAO Conference, Co- 
penhagen, 1946 and I.L.C. Confer- 
ence, San Francisco, 1948 ; led In- 
dian delegations to London (1946) 
and the Hague (1947) Conference of 
International Federation of Agricul- 
tural Products; resigned Congress 
in 1951; started Krishikar Lok 
Party; a prominent leader of the 


Swatantra Party; member, Lok 
Sabha. 
Ray, Annada  Sankar—born 


"March 15, 1904 in Orissa; educat- 
ed at Patna University and Lon- 
don ; member, Indian Civil Service, 
1999-51; prematurely retired as 
Judicial Secretary, Government of 
"West Bengal; Bengali writer ; early 
writings in Oriya and Bengali ; 
author of Bengali novels, short 
stories, essays and poems—about 45 
volumes, including ‘‘Satyasatya,’ an 
epic novel in six volumes; mem- 
ber, Sahitya Akademi Executive 
Board, 1954-57; delegate, Inter- 
national P. E. N. Congress, Japan 
1957 ; Sahitya Academy Prize 1963; 
visited Europe in 1963. 

Raman, Sir Chandrasekhara 
Venkata, M.A., LL.D. D.Sc, 
(CaL), F.R.S.—born at Trichino- 
pally, Nov. 7, 1888; educated at 
Hindu College, Visakhapatnam and 
Presidency College, Madras and 
graduated in 1904 and got Mas- 
ter’s degree three years later; 
Asst. Accountant *General after 
winning first place in a competitive 
examination; came to Calcutta in 


1909 where he began his scientific 
researches; Palit Professor of 
Physics, Calcutta University, 1917 ; 
visited Europe in 192] as a 
delegate to the Congress of the 
Universities of British Empire; þe- 
came Ghose Travelling Fellow, 
1924 ; represented India at the cen- 
tenary of Franklin Institute of 
Philadelphia ; represented India at 
the bicentenary of the Russian 
Academy of Sciences in U.S.S.R. 
1925; discovered the phenomena 
known as ‘Raman Effect’ in 1928 ; 
received Meaucci Medal, Rome, 
1928; created Knight, 1929; re- 
ceived Hughes Medal of the Royal 
Society, 1940 ; awarded Nobel Prize 
for physics, 1930; resigned Calcutta 
University Professorship, — 1933; 
Director, Bangalore Science Insti- 
tute; founded Raman Institute, 
Bangalore, 1943 ; awarded Franklin 
Medal of America, 1951 ; President, 
Indian Science Congress, 1928; 
Fellow, Franklin Institute, Royal 
Trish Academy, etc.; Bharat Ratna, 
1954; National Professor of India. 

Radhakrishnan, Sir Sarvepalli 
M.A., D.Litt, F.A.B.—born Sept. 
5, 1888; was educated in Madras 
Christian College ; was Professor of 
Philosophy, Presidency College, 
Madras (1916-17), George V Prof. 
of Philosophy, Calcutta University 
(1921-31 and 1939-41); Vice- 
Chancellor, Banaras Hindu Univer- 
Philosophical Congress, 1927 & 
1950; Hibbert Lecturer, Oxfords 
University (1929); was Spalding 
Professor of Eastern Religions, 
Oxford; member of the Inter- 
national Committee on Intellectual 
Co-operation, League of Nations 
(1931-89) ; Chancellor, Delhi Uni- 
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versity, 1943; Hony. Fellow, Asia- 
tic Society of Bengal; President, 
Indian Universities Commission, 
1948; leader of the Indian Delega- 
tion to U.N.E.S.C.O., 1946, 1947, 
1948, 1949, 1950; was India's Am- 
Bassador to U.S.S.R., 1949-52 ; Vice- 
President wf India, 1952-62 ; Presi- 
Aent of Whdia. from 1962; Bharat 
" Ratna; 1954; Author of Indian 
fgsophy (2 vols.) ; Hindu View 
of Lije; Kalki; Philosophy of the 
A ies a Bhagwad Gita. 
Rajagopalachari, C4 B.A., B.L. 
—horn in 1879, graduated from 
Central College, Bangalore and 
passed law from the Law College, 
Madras; joined Bar in 1900 at 
Salem; gave up his practice and 
joined Rowlatt Act Satyagraha cam- 
paign, 1919; served many periods 
in imprisonment ; edited Gandhiji's 
New India; General Secretary of 
the Congress, 1921-22; member, 
Working Committee of Congress, 
1941; and again in 1946; Presi- 
»dent, Tamil Nad Congress Com- 
mittee till 1935; was Minister of 
the Congress Ministry at Madras, 
1937-39 ; left Congress in 1942 
due to the difference of opinion 


but rejoined in 1945; member, 
Interim Government, 1946-47 ; 
Minister, India 1947; Governor, 
West Bengal, 1947-48; Governor- 


General of India, 1948-50 ; Minister 
of Home Affairs, India, 1950-51; 
Chief Minister, Madras, 1952-54 ; 
*Bharat Ratna, 1955; well-known 
author of mapy Tamil books; one 
of the founders of Swatantra Party; 
visited England and America, 1962. 
! Ray, Satyajit— born in Calcutta 
1921; son of late Sukumar Roy, 
well-known as an artist and a fa- 
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mous writer of children's literature; 
after graduation, joined ‘Kalabha- 
van' of Santiniketan ; joined a Bri- 
tish Advertising Agency as artist 
in 1943; started along with others 
Calcutta Film Society in 1947; 
produced Pather Panchali in 1952 
and won President's Gold Medal 
in 1955; awarded highest prize at 
the Cannes Film Festival, France 
1955; received Golden Lion Prize 
at Venice for Aparajita ; his other 
productions are: Parash Pathar, 
Jalsaghar, Apur-Sansar, Devi; xe- 
ceived Sangit Natak Akademi award 
as 'Director of the Year, 1959. 
Rao, Dr. V. K. R. V., Ph.D. 
(Cambridge)—born July 7, 1908, 
represented India on International 
Food Conference at Quebec, Wash- 
ington and Copenhagen; Director 
of Statistics and afterwards Plan- 
ning Advisory, Ministry of Food, 
Government of India ; Food Advi- 
ser Indian Embassy, Washington, 
1946-47; Chairman, U. N. Sub- 
Commission on Economic Develop- 
ment, 1947-50; member, governing 
council, International Association 
for research in income and wealth 
1947-51 ; Past President, Indian Eco- 
nomic Association, 1949 ; was mem- 
ber, Central Board of Film Censors, 
Press Commission, Planning Com- 
mission, Advisory Board and Na- 
tional Income Committee ; Head of 
the Department of Economics, Delhi 
Univ. and founder-director, Delhi 
School of Economics;  Vice-Chan- 
cellor, Delhi Univ., 1957-1960. 
Reddi, Dr. B. Gopala—born 5, 
1907; graduated from the Viswa- 
Bharati, Santiriketan, 1917; parti- 
cipated in the Salt Satyagraha, 1989; 
went to jail in 1930, 1932, 1939, 
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1942; member, Madras Legislative 
Assembly, 1937; Minister, Local 
Self-Government, Madras, 1937-89 ; 
was member, Andhra University 
Senate ; Minister of Finance, Madras 


_ Government, 1947-52; was Pro- 
Chancellor, Andhra University; 
Chief Minister, former Andhra 


tate, 1955-56 ; Minister of State of 
Central Government 1958; Minis- 
ter for. Works, Housing and Sup- 
plies in 1962 ; Minister of Informa- 
tion & Broadcasting, 1962-63, 
Reddy, Neelam Sanjiva—born 
May 19, 1913; Secretary, Andhra 
P.C.C. 1936-46 ; suffered imprison- 
ment several times ; member, Mad- 
ras Legislative Assembly, 1946 ; 
member, Indian Constituent Assem- 
bly, 1947; Minister, Madras. Gov- 
ernment, 1949-51; Member, Rajya 
Sabha, 1952-53; Dy. Chief Minis- 
ter, Andhra, 1953-56; Chief Minis- 
ter, Andhra Pradesh, 1950-56; Pre- 
sident, I. N. Congress, 1960; 
Rukmini Devi— born Feb. 29, 
1904 at Madura; married in 1920 
to the late Dr. G. S. Arundale, 
President, Theosophical ` Society; 
started dancing in early age ; expo- 
nent of Indian dance and music, 
specialising in Bharata Natyam, 
music, drama, painting and crafts ; 
made extensive tours in different 
countries with dance recitals and 
lectures ; member, Indian National 
Commission for ‘co-operation “with 
UNIESCO ; President, Kalakshetra 
International Arts Centre, Adyar, 
Madras; Member, Rajya Sabha ; 
Padma Bhusan, 1956. 
Sampurnanand, Dr.—born Jan. 
1, 1891; started 45 school master ; 
worked at Daly College, Indore, 
1915-18; was Professor, Kashi 
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Vidyapith, 1922 ; Member, A.LC.C. 
since 1922; was Secy., U. P. Pro- 
vincial Congress Committee ; Presi- 
dent, Second All-India Socialist Con- 
ference ; Ex-Minister of Education, 
U.P. Government, 1938-39; was 
Minister of Education, Finance and 
Labour, U.P., 1947-52 ; again Minis- 
ter of U.P. Government, 1952-54 ; 
Chief Minister, U.P., 1955-60; 
Governor of Rajasthan from 1962 ; 
graduated in 1919 from St, Colum- 
bas College, Hazaribagh, 

Santhanam,  K.—born 1895; 
graduated in 1917; enrolled in 
High Court, Madras 1920; gave up 
practice in the same year; was in 
jail for several years for non-co- 
operation movement; was editor, 
Indian Express 1933-40 ; Member, 
Indian Legislative Assembly, 1937- 
42 ; Member, Constituent Assembly; 
Minister of State, Govt. of India; 
Governor, Vindhya Pradesh; Chair- 
man, Finance Commission from 
1956. 

Sahay, Krishna Ballabh—born 
December 31, 1898; gave up. his 
study in 1921 and) joined non--co- 
operation movement ; suffered im- 
prisonment four times between 
1930 and 1934; also imprisoned in 
1942 for individual civil disobedi- 
ence in 1944 for August Movement; 
entered Bihar Legislature 1924 ; 
appointed Parliamentary Secretary 
to the Chief Minister of Bihar; 
Revenue Minister 1946 and later, 
Minister. of 'Forest'; Chief Ministêr 
of Bihar from 19636 

Sanyal, Probodh Kumar— born 
July’ 7, 1905; educated’ at Scottish 
Churches College, Cal. ; ` editor, 
Bengali ‘weeklies and monthlies ; 
travelled. extensively in India; 
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Burma, Tibet, Pakistan, Soviet 
Union, West Germany etc. ; dele- 
gate, Afro-Asian Writers’ Confer- 
ence at Tashkent 1958 ; author of 
80 books comprising fictions, travels, 
dramas etc.; visited U.S.S.R. in 
1959 on inyitation by Soviet Writ- 
ers’ Union. 

Shgmsuddin— born September, 
19028 at Anantnag, Kashmir; start- 
ed his public career in 1938; took 
M.A And LL.B, degrees from Ali- 
garh, 1952; Vice-President, Dis- 
trict National Conference, Anant- 
mag; arrested in 1946 during Quit 
Kashmir Movement and imprison- 
ed for 16 months; elected member 
of the Legislative Assembly in 1957 
and Cabinet Minister since then ; 
elected leader of the National Con- 
ference Legislative party in 1963 ; 
Prime Minister, Kashmir from 1963. 

Sen, Benoy Ranjan, C-IE., 
1.C.$.—born Jan. 1, 1898 ; educated 
at Calcutta and Oxford; entered 
L.C.8. in 1922; was Secretary, Gov- 
ernment of Bengal and then Press 
Officer during 1931-34; Revenue 
Secy., Govt. of Bengal, 1940-43 ; 
Director of Civil Evacuation, 1942- 
48; Relief Commissioner, 1942-43 ; 
Director-General of Food, Govern- 
ment of India, 1943-56;  Secy. 
Department of Food, Government 
of India, 1946; Minister to the 
Embassy of India in U.S.A., 1947- 
50 ; Indian Ambassador to Italy and 
Yugoslavia, 1950-51 and 1953-54 ; 
Indian Ambassador to U.S.A., 1951- 
52; Member, 5ndian Delegation to 
U. N. General Assembly, ‘1947 ; 
Head of the Indian Delegation, 
Economic and Social Council of the 
U.N. in 1949 & 1953 and also at the 
annual conference of F.A.O. in 1949 
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and F.A.O. Council in 1950, 1951, 
1953; Director-General Food and 
Agriculture Organisation from 1956; 
Ambassador to Japan, 1954-56. 
Sen, Asoke Kumar—born Oct. 
19, 1918; educated at Calcutta and 
London ; qualified for the Bar from 
Grey’s Inn in 1941 and joined Cal- 
cutta Bar in the same year; Pro- 
fessor, Law and Economics, City 
College, Calcutta, 1941-43 ; Junior 
Standing Counsel in 1950; dele- 
gate to the 10th Session of the U.N., 
1955; was elected to Lok Sabha 
from Calcutta N.-E. Constituency ; 
Minister of Law, India from 1957. 
Sen, Prafulla Chandra—was 
born in Sahabad district of Bihar ; 
took B.Sc. degree at Calcutta in 
1918; became articled apprentice 
to a firm of incorporated account- 
ants; joined nationalist moyement 
in 1920 and served as relief worker 
in 1922 in the Arambag district of 
Hooghly during Tarakeswar flood ; 
spent over 11 years of his life as 
political prisoner ; became minister 
of the West Bengal Government 
since 1947; was elected leader of 
the Congress party in 1962 after 
the death of Dr. B. C. Roy ; Chief 
Minister of West Bengal from 1962. 
Shrinagesh, General S. M.— 
born May, 1903 ; educated at Cam- 
bridge University and later entered 
Sandhurst Military College; was 
commissioned in 1923; served 
in Burma, Assam & Waziristan and 
with the Lushai Brigade; Brigade 
Commander, 64th Indian Infantry 
Brigade of the 19th Indian Division 
in Burma ; was selected to go to 
Germany as Députy Chief of the 
Indian Military Mission, 1945 ; 
commanded the 28th Infantry Bri- 
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gade and promoted to G.O.C., 
Madras area; Adjutant General 
A.H.Q., India in 1948 ; commander 
of Indian Forces in Jammu & 
Kashmir 1948; Major-General in 
1948 ; Chief of the Army Staff and 
‘General’ in 1955 ; awarded Legion 
of Merit, the highest of U.S, deco- 
Tation for a foreign military officer, 
1955; Principal, Administrative 
Staff College, Hyderabad ; Governor 
of Assam, 1952-62. 


Singh, Master Tara—born 
June 24, 1885 in Hindu family ; 
embraced Sikh religion at the age 
of 17; began his life as a teacher ; 
took prominent part in Nankana 
Sahib agitation ; joined C. D. move- 
ment in 1930; a prominent Sikh 
Akali leader; was once a pro- 
minent member of the Congress 
Party; was President, Shiromoni 
Gurdwara Prabandak Committee ; 
has suffered imprisonment for poli- 
tical cause ; a prominent supporter 
of the Punjabi Suba. 

Singh, St. Nihal— born June 2, 
1884; educated at Punjab Univer- 
sity ; author, journalist, Jecturer, 
traveller; served as special corres- 
pondent of ‘Observer’ (London) 
and other papers during Prince of 
Wales’s visit to India 1921-22 ; con- 
tributed to magazines, news-papers, 
reviews all over the world ; has lec- 
tured before prominent societies ; 
author of many books ; was contri- 
butor to ‘Hindu’ Madras, ‘Literary 
Digest’, America. 

Singh, Jaipal— born Jan. 3, 
1903 in Ranchi district, belongs to 
Adibasi race; educfted at Ranchi 
and Oxford ; was 1.C.S. probationer 
at Oxford, 1927-28 which he re- 


signed ; leading hockey player of 
India; first Indian to get full 
Oxford blue; was in Colonial 
Service in British East Africa, 1933- 
36;  Colonisation Minister and 
Revenue Commissioner, Bikaner, 
1937-38; editor ‘Adibasi Sakam’ ; 
member, Board of Secondary Edu- 
cation, Bihar ; member, Constituent 
Assembly of India and now mem- 
ber, Lok Sabha; President, Jhar- 
khand Party; Minister, Bihar Gov- 
ernment, 1963. 

Singh, Sardar Swaran—born 
in 1907; educated at the Govern- 
ment College, Lahore ; enrolled as 
advocate at Jullundur 1932; mem- 
ber, Punjab Assembly, 1946 ; Minis- 
ter of Development and Civil Sup- 
plies in the Punjab Cabinet, 1946 ; 
Home Minister 1947-49; Minister 
for Capital Projects & Electricity 
1952; Minister for Works, Housing 
and Supply of the Union Cabinet 
1952; Union Minister of Steel, 
Mines and Fuel 1957; Union Mi- 
nister of Railways from 1962. 


Sinha, Bhubaneswar Prasad— 
born Feb., 1899; passed B.A. from 
Patna University with first class 
first in history in M.A, Exam. in 
1921; passed law in 1922; began 
practice in 1923; was appointed 
Government Advocate of Patna 
High Court in 1935; Judge, Patna 
High Court in 1943 ; Chief Justice, 
Nagpur High Court; Judge, Su- 
preme Court of India in 1954 ;. 
Chief Justice of India 1959-1963. 


Sinha, Satyanarain—born 1900 
at Darbhanga ; educated at Patna ; 
started his political career with a 
term of imprisonment in jail in 
1920 for mnon-co-operation move- 
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ment; member, Bihar Legislature, 
1926-39; Chief Whip 

Party, Central Assembly — and 


also in Constituent Assembly ; 
Minister of State for Parliamentary 
Affairs, Govt. of India from 1949. 

Sarvarkar, Vinayak Damodar 
—born 1883, at Nasik ; Bar-at-Law ; 
educated at Ferguson College, 
Poona; joined nationalist move- 
ment; was sent to England where 
he worked for Indian freedom 
under Shyyamaji Krishnavarma and 

Madame Cama; was arrested in 
England for Nasik Conspiracy Case, 

but escaped from ship at Marseilles 

in 1910, but was re-arrested and 
transported for 15 years to the An- 
damans from where afterwards in- 
ferned at Ratnagiri; set free by 

Interim. Bombay Ministry 1937; is 
a linguist and poet; . President, 
Hindu.Mahasabha for several years; 
retired from active politics. 

Sokhey, Major-General Sir Sa- 
hib Singh, L.M.S.—born Dec. 15, 
1887 ; obtained medical degrees in 
Edinburgh and London; did post- 
graduate work in John Hopkins 
University, Harvard Medical School; 
‘Toronto Medical School and Trinity 
College, Cambridge; joined 1.M.S, 
1913; served in the World War I, 
1915-21; — Rockfeller Foundation 
Fellow 1923-25; joined Haffkine 
Institute 1925 as Assistant Director ; 
its Director 1932-1949 ; — Assistant 
Director-General, WHO 1950-1952 ; 
“Stalin Peace Prize, 1953. 

Tata, Ratonji Dadabhoy Jhan- 
gir— born July, 1904; educated 
in India, France and Japan; first 
pilot to qualify in India ; holds *A' 
and ‘B’ licences; is Chairman of 
the Board of Air India Internation- 
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Indian 


al Corporation ; member, 
Director, 


Airlines ^ Corporation ; 
Hindusthan Aircraft Ltd.; Ghair- 
man, Tata Industries; member, 
Indian delegation to the third ses- 
sion of U.N, General Assembly, 
Paris, 1948 ; Honorary Group Cap- 
tain, LA.F.; Honorary  D.Sc., 
Allahabad University; Officer of 
the Legion. of Honour, France; 
awarded -“'International Manage: 
ment Man" by the National Asso- 
ciation of Foreman, U.S.A.; award- 
cd Padma Bhusan, 

Tara Chand, Dr.—born 1888 ; 
educated at Delhi, Meerut, Allaha- 
bad and Oxford; Professor of 
history at the Kayastha Pathsala 
College, Allahabad and then its 
principal for 20 years; was Vice- 
Chancellor, Allahabad University ; 
Secretary, Ministry of Education, 
Government of India ; was Indian 
Ambassador to Iran; author of 
Influence of Islam on Indian Cul- 
ture ; Short History of the Indian 
people, 

Thimayya, Lt. Gen, K, S.—born 
March | 31, 1906; educated at 
Bishop Cotton Boy's School, Banga- 
lore, Prince of Wales Royal Indian 
Military College, Sandhurst ; Com- 
missioned into Indian Army 1926; 
joined 4/19 regiment 1936-39 ; 
Adjutant, 5th Bn. (Madras) U.T.C. 
1939-41 ; served in Malaya 1942-48; 
promoted to Lt. Col. and com- 
manded 9/19 Hyderabad Regi- 
ment; commanded 268 Indian In- 
fantry Brigade in Japan as part of 
Occupation-forces 1946; member, 
Indian Army Forces Nationalisa- 
tion Committe ; Commander, 4th 
Indian Division, 1947; Commander, 
Indian Troops in Kashmir, 1948-59; 
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‘Commandant, National Defence 
Academy, Dehra Dun, 1950-51; 
Military Adviser to U.N. Delega- 


tion in Paris, Chairman, 
Neutral 
mission for Korean prisoners, 1953; 
Chief of the Army staff, 1957-61. 

Thacker, M. S.— educated at 
Ahmedabad and Bombay; gradu- 
ated in engineering from Bristol 
University ; worked in. Calcutta 
Electric Supply Corporation 1982- 
1947; Professor of Power 
neering, Indian Institute of Science, 
Bangalore, 1947-49; Director, In- 
dian Institute of Science, 1949-55 ; 
President, Indian Science Congress, 
1947-48; President, Institute of 
Engineers, 1956; President, Insti- 
tute of Metals, 1955-56 ; Director: 
General, Council of Scientific & In- 
dustrial Research since 1957. 

Thakurdas, Sir Purshomttam- 
das, C.LE. M.B.E.—born May 30, 
1881 ; was educated at the Elphin- 
Stone College and joined the firm 
of Narandas Jayram, 1902; Sheriff 
of Bombay 1920; member, Inchape 
Committee ; Member, Council of 
State, 1922-23; Member, ‘Legisla- 
tive Assembly, 1924-30;  Tlirice 
President, Indian. Merchants’ Cham- 
"ber; President, Indian Chamber of 
Commerce; Member, Royal Com- 
mission, on Currency 1926; Vice- 
Chairman, Indian Central Banking 
Enquiry Committee, 

Trivedi, Sir Chandulal Ma- 
dhavlal, K.C.S.L—educated ^ at 
Elphinstone College, Bombay 
and St, John’s College Oxford ; 
entered I.C.S. in, 1917; Asis- 
tant Commissioner, C.P.; De 
puty Secretary, Government of 
India (Home Dept), 193235; 

E LI 


1951-52 ; 


Nations Reparation Com- 


Engi- 
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Commissioner of Berar, 1996; 
Chief Secretary, Government of 


Central Provinces and Berar, 1937- 
42; Secretary, Government , of 
India (War Dept), 1942-45; Gov- 
ernment of Punjab, 1947-52; Spe- 
cial Officer for Andhra Affairs, 
1953; Governor of Andhra, 1953-57; 
Member, Planning Commission. 


Tyabji B. F. H, B.—bom 
November 1907; educated at Bom- 
bay and Balliol College, Oxford ; 
passed LC.S. and served Punjab 
and Central Governments in differ, 
ent capacities ; Indian Ambas- 
sador to Indone: Tran and. Gere 
many ; Special Secretary, Ministry 
of External Affairs, Government of 
India; Vice-Chancellor, Aligarh 
Muslim University from 1962) 


Vizianagram, Maharaja Kumar 
of— born Dee, 28, 1905 ; educated 
at Princes College, Ajmer and Eng- 
land; captain of the Indian Cri- 
cket team which toured England in 
1936; a great shikari ; was Minis- 
ter of Justice in U.P. Government 5 
was President of the Cricket Con- 
trol Board. 


Uday Shankar— born in Uday- 
pur; studied in Banaras and Bom, 
bay Art College ; was admitted’ in 
the Royal College of Arts, Fon- 
don ; began to take (training in 
the plastic art under the guidance 
of Sir. William, Rothenstein ; joined 
famous Russian dancer Anna Pav. 
lova ; made his ‘own: company. and 
toured round. the wbrld ; opened 
culture centre in Almora UP. 
which was closed down during 
World: War II. 

Wadia, Dr. D. Nu F. R.S joined 
Geological Survey of India.in 1921; 
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became Superintending Geologist a some time president of the Mining 
few years later; a devoted research and Geological Institute and was 
worker, well-known for valuable twice president of the Indian 
studies regarding geology of the Science Congress; fellow, Royal 
Himalayan region; founded the Society, England and honorary 
Indian Bureau of Mines and be- member Geological Society of U. 
came its first director; was for S. A. 


INDIAN ARCHAEOLOGY 


BEGINNING OF ARCHAEOLOGICAL STUDY IN INDIA— 
The idea of founding an institution for the study of oriental literature and 
culture was first conceived by Sir William Jones, puisne Judge of the 
Supreme Court at Calcutta. In January, 1783, within four months of his 
arrival, Asiatic Society of Bengal and a museum were established under 
his guidance. 
‘Though great impetus was given to the study of archaeology, there 
was, however, no systematic exploration of the antiquarian remains in 
the country during all these years. In 1833 James Prinsep, Assay Master, 
Calcutta Mint, who was then Secretary of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
discovered the key to the hitherto mysterious Brahmi alphabet and later 
he deciphered also the mystery of the Khroshthi alphabet which is used 
in the North-West. After Princep’s death, the work was continued by 
others, notably Cunningham who was a Lieutenant of the Royal Engi- 
neers. In 1948 he formulated a plan for an Indian Archaeological Sur- 
vey but his efforts bore no fruit. In 1861, however, his memorandum to 
Lord Canningp produced happy results. The task was entrusted to 
Cunningham who was made the first Archaeological Surveyor of India. 
So it was in the year 1862 that the Archaeological department was estab- 
lished under Sir Alexander Cunningham. But all the good works done 
by him had to be discontinued because Archaeological Survey was abolish- 
ed in February, 1866. However, in 1870, during the Viceroyalty of Lord 
Mayo, Government of India sanctioned the post of a Director-General of 
Archaeological Survey, for which Cunningham was appointed. The con- 
servation of ancient monuments, however, did not form part of the duties 
of this department. This service was supposed to be performed by the 
Provincial Governments through their P.W.D. The result was that a 
scant attention was paid to the structural monuments of India. However, 
ein 1878, Lord Lytton, then Viceroy of India, wrote, ‘‘the preservation 
of national antiquities and works of art ought not to be left to the charges 
of local Govetnment.’”? The pronouncement led to the creation of the 

ost of a “Curator of Ancient Monuments," But this post was again 
abolished and the task of conservation of monuments again devolved on 
Provincial Governments. The same year saw another great archaeological 
event in the passing of the Indian Treasure Trove Act VI of 1878. 

When Cunningham retired in 1885, the survey works of monuments 
of North and South India were brought together and Dr. Burgess was 
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appointed Director-General. The whole of British India was divided into 
five circles, viz, Madras, Bombay, Punjab (with Sind and Rajputana), 
North-West Provinces (with Central India and Central Provinces) and 
Bengal (with Assam). But from 1889 the Survey again fell into bad days, 
with the result that several important posts were kept in abeyance. 


But the brightest day of Indian archaeology in India dawned with 
the coming of Lord Curzon as the Viceroy of India in 1899,. Two years 
later, Survey of India was revived, for the first time on a really compul- 
sory first and John Marshall still in his twenties, was brought out as it 
Director-General. In one of his speeches he announced the conserva- 
tion of ancient monuments is one of the prima obligations 
obligations of the Government.” In 1904, the Legislature passed 
Ancient Monuments Preservation Act, which brought a new era for Indian 
archaeology. The main object of the Act was “‘to ensure the proper up- 
keep and repair of ancient buildings in private ownership excepting such 
as were used for religious purposes, to prevent the excavation of sites of 
historic interest by ignorant and unauthorised persons, and to secure 
control over the traffic in antiquities.” 

With the departure of Lord Curzon in 1906, the Department passed 
through various vicissitudes of fortune. From 1907 onwards there had 
been curtailments, retrenchments, reorganisations. The Reforms of 1919 
made archaeology a Central subject and since then it has continued to 
be such. In 1912 the starting point of Indian archaeology remained un- 
changed and the birth of Buddha continued as landmark beyond which 
Indian archaeological investigation did not penetrate. Such a state 
continued till 1924 but new light on the most ancient civilization of India 
was shed by the discoveries of Mohanjo-daro in Sind and Harappa in 
Punjab in 1924, which quickly transformed the age of Indian antiquities 
and reckoning at one stroke and carried back to several millennia before 
the birth of Christ. Sir John Marshall himself wrote “Now, at a single 
bound, we have taken back our knowledge of Indian civilization some 
3,000 years earlier and have established the fact that in the third mille- 
nnium before Christ, and even before that, the peoples of the Punjab 
and Sindh were living in well-built cities and in possession of a relatively 
natural culture with a high standard of art and craftsmanship and a deve- 
loped system of pictographic writing,” The period from 1925-31 was a 
boom period and the momentum gathered by Indian archaeology by the 
discoveries at Mahenjo-daro and likewise at Harappa and the resultant 
status that India obtained in the international world of antiquity was 
reflected in the keen interest taken in problems relating to India's past 
both here and abroad. From thence onwards, the story of Indian Archaeo- 
logy is one of progress from success to success. Thus Indus Valley civili- 
zation is timed between 3190 and 2700 B.C. and is famous for its seals, 
some of which reveal by their pictures and pictography scenes which are 
familiar to us from the very hymns of the Rigveda. b 

It was in Sir John Marshall’s time that the regular exploration survey 
works were undertaken throughout India. 

With the attaihment of Independence on 15th August, 1947 and the 
partition of the country, fresh reorganisation of the department was called 
for. While the Indus Valley and Gandhara regions were lost by India, 
an additional area of about 160,000 square miles came under the Central 
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Archaeological Department owing to the merger of the States. The 
Archaeological Survey of India was named the Department of Archaeology. 
To-day, the Archacological Department is probably the largest organisa- 
tion of its kind in the world. It indeeds within its scope the conversation 
of incidents structures from the Taj Mahal to remote stone circles. 


THE ADMINISTRATION— The Department of Archaeology is under 
the charge of a Director-General. This Department is responsible for the 
‘preservation of ancient monuments of national importance and for under- 
taking exploration and archaeological excavations. It also assists various 
non-governmental institutions in. conducting explorations and excavations. 
The Department is;of course under the Department of Scientific Research 
and Cultural Affairs of the Edusation Ministry. 

The Archaeological Departmént has no provincial centres, but for the 
purpose of carrying on archacological work in the States, it has been 
divided into 10 circles :—1. Northern Circle, Agra. 2. Mid-Eastern Circle, 
Patna. 3. Eastern Circle, Calcutta. 4. S. E. Circle, Visakhapatnam. 5. 
Southern Circle, Madras. 6, South-Western Circle, Aurangabad; 7. West- 
ern Circle, Baroda. 8. Central Circle, Bhopal. 9, North-Western Circle, 
Delhi. 10. Jammu & Kashmir Circle. There is a- Central Advisory Board 
of Archaeology. This Board. is an. advisory. body consisting of Parliament, 
States, learned bodies—both scientific and historical, and the Central 
Archaeological offices. 


THE PARADOX— The partition of India in 1947 produced para- 
doxical results. The most distinguished building of India at Delhi, Agra 
and elsewhere are in Hindustan, not in Muslim Pakistan. On the other 
hand, almost the whole of the Indus Valley Civilization—the earliest 
Civilization of the sub-continent, though containing Hindu elements re- 
main in Pakistan. 


PROTECTION FROM MISUSE— The | Ancient Monuments and 
Archaeological Sites. and: Remains Act of 1958 came into force on the 15th 
October, 1959. The main provisions of the Act are: (1) offences against 
protected: monuments by, way of destruction, removal, defacement or mis- 
use will henceforth be. a cognisable offence -under the law, (2) greater 
measure of protection to cultural relics than possible hitherto under the 
Ancient Monuments Preservation Act, 1904, (3) no person including the 
øwner or occupier of ancient sites, shall encumber the site with modern 
construction or undertake. mining, quarrving, excavating: and blasting 
operation ‘without the permission of the Central Government, (4) compul- 
sory acquisition. of antiquities of historical or archaeological. importance 
which are in private possession and in danger of being destroyed or mis- 
used. The Central Government also reserves to itself the right to prohi- 
bit the movement of ‘such, antiquities except. with the permission of the 
Director-General. 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL RESEARCH The works of the Department 
are primarily two-fold—conservation and research and exploration, and 
are divided into four branches, namely, Excavation Branch, Epigraphical 
Branch, Chemical Branch and Museum Branch. > à 

Epigraphical Research—India has inherited a vast legacy of epigra- 
phical material. The number of old inscriptions discovered run Jiterally 
into thousands. Inscriptions are found more commonly. on metals and 
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stones. This research is being carried on by the Epigraphical Branch, 

Chemical Branch—came into being in 1917. The principal work of 
this Department is the chemical treatment and preservation of museum 
exhibits and other antiquities, chemical conservations of monuments and 
interpretation of ancient Indian techniques through chemical analysis and 
scientific examination of all specimens. 

Museum Branch—The development of Indian museums has been one 
of the important works of the Department. The progressive expansion of 
archaeological enterprise throughout the country gave rise to-the growth. 
of archaeological museums on excavated sites, such as, Nalanda, Sarnath. 
The museum branch of the Department was established in 1945 to control 
site museums. India has, at present, about a 100 museums, most of which 
house archaeological exhibits. 'The first museum of the country was 
founded by the Asiatic Society of Bengal in 1814, which grew into what 
is—the Indian Museum in Calcutta. 

Excavation Branch—This branch is engaged in the work of explora- 
tion and excavation all over India. These two works have led to the dis- 
coveries of many archaeological sites, temples, inscriptions, images, ruins 
and even skeletons. 

SCHOOL OF ARCHAEOLOGY—A school of archaeology was start- 
ed on October 15, 1959 at New Delhi. The object of the, school is to 
concentrate on the practical aspects of archaeology and train students to be 
professional practising archaeologists. It will also help to meet the require- 
ments of State Governments that often approach the Archaeological 
Department for the loan of services of the officers of the Department. The 
duration of each course is 20 months. At the end of the course, an exami- 
nation is held and successful candidates are awarded a diploma. 

PUBLICATION— Another imyfortant activity of the Department is 
the publication of the results of excavation and other research work. ‘The’ 
Department has published several numbers of ‘Ancient India’, the bulle- 
tin of Archaeological Survey : upto No. 12, guide books for severa! monu- 
ments; Epigraphica Indica, Corpus Inscriptionum Indicarum, etc, 

HISTORICAL RECORDS COMMISSION— The Commission was 
set up in 1919 by a regulation of the Government of India. It is a nation- 
al organisation of individuals engaged in the study, unkeep and preserva- 
tion of records and historical manuscripts. The Minister of Education is 
the ex-officio President of the Commission and the Director of National 
Archives is the Secretary. 

IMPORTANT DATES OF ARCHAEOLOGY 
1794—Asiatic Society of Bengal established. 
1862—Archaeological Survey of India formally came into being. 
1872—Publication of Indian Antiquary. i T 
1877—Publication of the Ist volume of Corpus Inscription Indicarum™ 

containing carefully edited texts of all available inscriptions of 
Asoka and his grandson with translation and lithographic facsi- 
miles, PP i 
1878—Treasure Trove Act passed to stop treasure hunters and others dis~ 
posing the objécts of antiquity. E à 
1904—Ancient Monuments Preservation Act was passed to provide for the 
preservation of ancient monuments. 
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1945—Central Advisory Board of Archaeology was formed. 
1948—Archacological “Survey of India renamed as Department of 
Archaeology. 
1949— National Museum was inaugurated at New Delhi on the 15th 
_ August; School of Archaeology opened at Delhi. t 
1988—Ancient Monuments and Archaeological Sites and Remains Preserva- 
-~ tion Act passed. 
1959 School of Archaeology was opened at New Delhi on 15th October, 
f H959: c. 
1962—Gentenary celebration of the establishment of Archaeological Depart- 
“ment. n 


» Ministry of External Affairs is respon- 
of India's relations with foreign countries. ‘The 
nsible for the country's representation in the United 
other Ministries and State Governments when the 
with foreign governments or institutions. In the domes- 
ponsible for the administration of the NEFA, Pondi- 
he administration of Indian Emigration Act of 1923, 
of 1943, the Port Haj Committee Act of 1932, the 
hipping Act in so far as it relates to pilgrim ships, the 
ipping Rules of 1995, the Protection of Pilgrims Act 
fy) also form the responsibility of the Ministry of Exter- 


- tic sphere, it is 
chery and Goa. 
the Reciprocity 
Indian Merchant 
Indian Pilgrim 
of 1887 (Bom 
nal Affairs. 

Minister State looks after the Eastern, Western and the Adminis- 
tration Divisbn and also deals with matters relating to Pondicherry, Goa 
and other fformer French and Portuguese possessions in India, The 
ister deals with all the other Divisions except China Division, 
vision and the United Nations and Conference Division which 
with directly by the Minister of External Affairs. 

"Lary-General is the principal official adviser to the Minister on 

policy and is responsible for the supersession and co-ordination of 

wor of the Ministry as a whole. 

Foreign Secretary is in charge of Eastern Division, China Division, 

estern Division and the United Nations and Conference Division. 
Commonwealth Secretary is in charge of the Southern and Pakistan 
Divisions. 

à Special Secretary, in addition to being in general charges of the 

administration, of. the Ministry and the Indian Missions abroad, deals 

with the work of the-Africa and West Asia Division. 

Three secretaries and the Secretary, Ministry of Commerce and Indus- 
try and the Joint Secretary (Administration) constitute Foreign Service, 
Board which is responsible for all diplomatic commercial and consular 
posting and transfers and .for promotion and confirmations of officers 
of the I. F. S. Branch. E 
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Indian Foreign Service— Like LA.S. and LP.S., Indian Foreign 
eryice has been constituted. At present the permanent strength 
"the Indian Foreign Service is 233. In addition, there are 15 supernu- 
erary posts and 93 temporary posts in various grades. N 
__Indian Foreign Service Branch (B)—The present permanent strength 
‘LFS. (B) is 1,842. In addition, there are 620 temporary posts. T 
—— Indian Frontier Administrative Service— To meet requirements 
of the administration of border areas this Service has ‘been instituted. 
The Substantive strength of the cadre at the end of 1963 (March) was 
me post in the supertime grade, 36 posts in senior grade and 33 posts in 
junior grade. 

6 Missions Abroad— At the beginning of 1962, there were 126 
“Indian missions and posts abroad ;—63 Embassis, 12 High Commissions, 6 
Legations, 4 Trade Commissions, 14 Consulates-General, 8 Consulates, 4 
- Vice-Consulates, 3 Special Missions and 3 Agencies. 


"m FOREIGN DIPLOMATIC MISSIONS IN INDIA 
“EMBASSIES Iraq 


fghanistan Italy S.A. 4 
” Argentina Japan U.S.S.R. e 
Austria Jordan Yugoslavia 
.. Bulgaria Laos Venezuela ` 
Brazil Lebanon HIGH COMMISSIONS 
- Bulgaria Mexico Australia 
Burma Mongolia Canada 
Cambodia Morocco Ceylon 
- Chile Nepal | Ghana 
“China Netherlands Malaya 
-. Colombia Norway New Zealand 
Cuba Philippines Nigeria 
Czechoslovakia Poland Pakistan 
Denmark Rumania Tanganyika 
Ethiopia Saudi Arabia United Kingdom 
Finland Spain LEGATIONS 
. France Sudan Albania " 
_ Germany (West) Sweden Holy See - 
. Greece Switzerland "Thailand 
_ Hungary Syria Uruguay 
- Indonesia - Thailand 
Tran Turkey 


SUB-OFFICES OF HIGH COMMISSIONS 
Office of the Asst. High Commissioner for Ceylon, Madras, Loa 
Office of the Ceylon High Commissioner's Visa Office, Tirucherapalli. — e 
Office of the Asst. High Commissioner for Malaya, Madras. A [- 
Office of the Dy. H. C. for Pakistan, Calcutta. . 
- Office of the Asst. H. C. for Pakistan, Shillong. É 
- Office of the Dy. H. C. for U.K., Bombay. 
‘Office of the Dy. H. @ for U.K., Calcutta. 
Office of the Dy. H. C. for U.K., Madras. 
“Office of the H. C. for U.K., Patna: 
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EMBASSIES 
Afghanistan... 
Algiers 
Argentina 


Austria 
Belgium es 
Bolivia are 
Brazil wa. 
Bulgaria E 
Burma E 


Combodia 2x: 
Chile ane 


China "gs 
Colombia EM 


Congo E 
Cuba € 


Czechoslovakia 


Denmark 
Ethiopia 
Finland 


France 

Germany 

Greece 

Hungary . 
Guinea. "m. 
Indonesia an 
Iran e. 
Traq e 
Ireland ET 
Ttaly m 


Ivory Coast 
» Japan 
Jordan 
Laos 
Lebanon 


Liberia ay 
Libya sre 
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INDIAN MISSIONS ABROAD 


Kabul 
Algeria. 
Buenos Aires 


Vienna 
Brussels 


Rio-de-Janeiro 


Rangoon 
Phnom-Penh 
Santiago 


Peking 
Leopoldville 
Havana 
Prague 
Copenhagen 
Addis Ababa 
Helsinki 


Paris 
Bonn 


Budapest 


Djakarta 
"Tehran 
Bagdad 
Dublin 
Rome 


Tokyo 


Vientiane 
Beirut 


Concurrently accredited to Paraguay 
and Uruguay as Minister, 


Concurrently accredited to Luxem-. 
bourg as Ambassador. 

Ambassador resident in Rio de | 
Janeiro (Brazil). 

Concurrently accredited to Venezuela 
and Bolivia as Ambassador. 

Ambassador resident in Belgrade. 


Concurrently accredited to Colombia 
as Ambassador, 


Ambassador resident in Santiago 
(Chile). 


Ambassador resident in Mexico, 


Concurrently accredited to Rumania 
as Ambassador. 


Ambassador resident in Stockholm 
(Sweden). 


Ambassador resident in Belgrade, 
Ambassador resident in Moscow. 
Ambassador resident in Accra, 


Ambassador resident in London, 
Concurrently accredited to Albania 
as Minister. 


Ambassador resident in Dakar. 


Ambassador resident in Beirut. 


Concurrently accredited as Ambassa- 


dor to Jordan and as H. C. to 
Cyprus. 
Ambassador resident in Accra. 
Ambassador resident in Cairo. 


> 


| 


Luxemborg 
Malagassy 
Mali 
Mexico 


- Mongolia 


Morocco 


Nepal 
Netherlands 
Norway 
Philippines 
Poland 
Rumania 
Saudi Arabia 
Senegal 


Somalia 
Spain 
Sudan 
Sweden 


Switzerland 


Syrian Arab Re- 


ublic 
Thailand 
Togo 
Tunisia 
Turkey 


United Arab 


Republic 


Upper Volta 
Yemen 
Yugoslavia 


HIGH GOMMIS- 


SIONS 
Australia 


Canada 
Ceylon 
Ghana 
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Tananarive 


Mexico City 


Rabat 


Kathmandu 
The Hague 
Oslo 

Manila 
Warsaw 
Bucharest 
Jeddah 
Dakar 


Mogadiscio 
Madrid 
Khartoum 
Stockholm 


Berne 


Damascus 
Bangkok 
Lome 
Tunis 
Ankara 


Cairo 


Washington 
Moscow 


Belgrade 


Canberra 


Ottawa 
Colombo, Kandy 
Acda 


Ambassador resident at Brussels. 


Ambassador resident at Accra. 

Concurrently accredited to Cuba as 
Ambassador. 

Ambassador resident ın Moscow. 

Concurrently accredited to Tunisia 
as Ambassador. 


Ambassador resident in Prague, 


Concurrently accredited as Ambassa- 
dor to Ivory Coast & Upper Volta, 
Ambassador resident in Port Louis, 


Concurrently accredited to Finland 
as Ambassador. 

Concurrently accredited to the Vati- 
can as Minister. 


Ambassador at Lagos. 
Ambassador resident in Rabat. 


Concurrently accredited as Ambassa- 
dor to Libya and Yemen. 


Concurrently accredited to Hungary 
and Mongolia as Ambassador, 

Ambassador resident at Dakar, 

Ambassador resident at Cairo, 

Concurrently accredited to Greece as 
Ambassador and Minister to 
Bulgaria. 


. 
Concurrently accredited to New 
Zealand. R 


Concurrently accredited to Guinea, 
Liberia as Ambassador and to 
Sierra Leone as H. C. 
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Malaya 


New Zealand 


Nigeria 
Pakistan 


Sierra Leone 

Tanganyika 

Trinidad & 
Tobago 


Uganda 


United Kingdom 


LEGATIONS 
Albania 
Paraguay 
Uruguay 
Vatican 
Venezuela 


SPECIAL MIS- 


SIONS 
Bhutan 
Sikkim 


United Nations 
COMMISSIONS 


Aden Te 
East Africa (Br.) 
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Kuala Lumpur 


Wellington 
Lagos 

(a) Karachi 
(b) Dacca 

(c) Rajshahi 
Dar-Es-Salam 
"Trinidad 


Kampala 
London 


Gangtok 
New York 


Aden 
Nairobi 


Federation of 

Rhodesia & 

Nayasaland ... Salisbury 
Fiji . Suva 
Hong Kong Hong Kong 
Mauritrus Mauritrus 
^ 
Singapore „s Singapore 
TRADE COM- 

MISSIONS 
Australia s. Sydney 
Br. Fast Africa Mombasa 

s.. Vancouver 


Canada 


Concurrently accredited to Singapore 
as Commissioner and also to the 
British North Borneo, territories 
of Brunei & Sarawak. 

High Commissioner resident in 
Canberra. 

Concurrently as Ambassador to ‘Togo 

High Commissioner. 

Dy. High Commissioner. 

Asst. High Commissioner. 

H. C. resident at Accra. 


Accredited as Consul-General to 
Surinam. 


Concurrently accredited to Ireland as 
Ambassador. 


Minister resident in Buenos-Aires. 
Minister resident in Buenos Aires 
Minister resident in Buenos-Aires. 
Minister resident in Berne. 
Minister resident in Rio-de-Janeiro, 


Political Officer resident in Gangtok, 


Concurrently Accredited to Federa- 
ration of Rhodesia & Nyasaland as 
Commissioner and ' to Rwanda 
Burundi as Consul-General. 


Commissioner resident at Nairobi. 


Concurrently accredited as Ambassa- 
dor to Somalia. 


| 
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Consul-General resident at Nairobi. 
ij Denmark |... Copenhagen Honorary Consul-General, P 
V Dutch Guiana Surinam Consul-General resident in’ Trinidad, 
! Germany .. (a) Berlin 
j) (b) Hamburg d 
| (0) Frankfurt y 
GONSULATE- 
GENERALS y 
Kuwait .. Kuwait j 
Muscat .. Muscat 


Rwanda Consul-General resident in Nairobi. 


Switzerland .. Geneva 
Vietnam North Hanoi 
Vietnam South Saigon 
U.S.A. .. (a) New York 
(b) San Francisco 
CONSULATES Nos 


T Belgium .. Ghent Hon, Consul. 
4 Janary Islands Las Palmas Hon. Consul. 
French Somaliland Djibouti Hon. Consul. 
Germany .. (a) Munich Hon. Consul. . 
(b) Stuttgurt Hon. Consul. 
| Greece .. Athens Hon. Consul. 
| Tran «. Khorramshahr 
^ Indonesia s. (a) Sorabaya. 
(b) Medan 
.. Basra 
w» Kobe 


.. Odessa 


|) VICE-CONSU- 
LATES 
* 


Afghanistan... (a) Jalalabad 


4 (b) Kandahar 
Burma .. Mandalay 
Tran .. Zahidan 


- 


Central Passport and Emigration Organisation— The number of 
passports issued by the Ministry in 1962 are as follows— 


Diplomatic passports . 468 Passports granted (Bombay) 16,169 


k Official International passports 2,978 m " (Delhi) 18,638 
| Official Indo-Pakistan passports 141 3 5j (Madras) 8,773 
7 Emergen certificates cur, 195 ay 2 (Calcutta) 5,938 * 
Visas granted to foreigners i e 
| | posted in India vee 2,598 2 m (Lucknow) 2,803 
i f Emigration—Emigration of unskilled labourers to Burma, Ceylon, 
| Malaya and Singapore continue to be banned but general exceptions are 
` granted to wives and minor children of unskilled workers settled in Cey- 
- lon, Malaya and Singapore. y 
/ 
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India’s relations with International Organisations— India is ac- 
tively associated with the following agencies of the U. N.—(1) General 
Assembly, (2) Committees and Commissions of the General Assembly, (3) 
Economic and Social Council, (4) Functional Commissions of the Econo- 
mic and Social Council, (5) Regional Commission of the Economic and 
Social Council, (6) Other Subsidiary Bodies of the Economic and Social 
Council, (7) International Court of Justice, (8) Specialised Agencies s ch 
as FAO, IBRD, IMF, IFC, IDA, ICAO, ITV, WMO, UPU, ILO, UN ), 
WHO, IMCO, (9) International Atomic Energy Agency, (10) Other Inter- 
national Organisations. 


INSURANCE IN INDIA 


NATIONALIZATION OF INSURANCE— It is unque in the an- 
nals of life insurance all the world over, that the Government of Ind 
took over in 1956 the life insurance business in its own hands. The Life 
Insurance Corporation of India is a statutory body, which came into 
existence on September 1, 1956. 

The Life Insurance Corporation Bill passed on May 23, 1956 came 
into existence on September 1, 1956. The Corporation took over the 
assets and liabilities relating to life insurance work of 245 insurance com- 
panies and other insurers, incuding State Insurance Departments. The 
Corporation has the exclusive right to carry on life insurance business. 
Since September, 1956 life insurance business in India is transacted by 
the Corporation and in a restricted sphere, by the Post and Telegraphs 
Department and by certain State Governments. Life Insurance Corpora- 
tion is managed by a Board consisting of not more than 15 members, in- 
cluding a Chairman, appointed by the Central Government. The Cor- 
poration has an Executive Committee, an Investment Committee, Manag- 
ing Directors and Zonal Managers. There are zonal offices at Bombay. 
Calcutta, Delhi, Kanpur and Madras, as also Divisional and Branch Offices 
established all over the country. ~- s 

Foreign companies are permitted to take their sterling policies out 
of the country. Fire, marine and miscellaneous classes of insurance busi- 
ness are transacted both by the Indian and by foreign insurance compa- 
nies operating in India. In addition, certain State Governments are also 
transacting such business. 

COMPULSORY REINSURANCE— The Insurance Act, 1938 was 
amended by Insurance (Amendment) Act, 1961. Provision has been made 
sin it—(1) for compulsory reinsurance with approved Indian reinsurers by 
every insurer of such percentages, not exceeding 30 p.c. of his business 
as may be specified by the Central Government, (2) for constituting an 
Advisory Committee which has to be consulted by the Central Govern- 
ment before specifying the percentages of business to be reinsured and 
the proportions of the reinsurance business to be» allocated among the 
approved reinsurances. 

FUNCTION AND ORGANISATION— Under the Ministry of Fin- 
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ance, there is the Department of Economic Affairs and one of the Divi- 
sions of this Department is Insurance Division, This Insurance Division 
deals with the administration of Insurance Act 1938 and the Life Insur- 
ance Corporation Act of 1938 and the Life Insurance Corporation Act of 
956. 

NEW PLANS OF INSURNACE— New schemes of insurance have 
already been introduced by the Corporation—(l) Janata Policy Scheme 
is working as a pilot project in the industrial and rural areas of Greater 
Bombay, Ahmedabad, Sholapur, Delhi, Rohtak, Kanpur, Calcutta, Cal- 
cutta, Siliguri, Madras, Madurai, Coimbatore and Hyderabad ; (2) Group 
Insurance and Superannuation Schemes—provide low cost life insurance 
to homogeneous groups of white collar workers and factory employees 
under one Master Policy ; (3) Salary Saving Scheme—this is a scheme for 
the employees to enable them to pay premiums by automatic deduction 
from their salaries ; (4) Non-Medical Insurance—Non-medical general and 
special schemes have been introduced. 


STATE-RUN INSURANCE SCHEMES— Though the exclusive pri- 
vilege of carrying life insurance business is vested in the Life Insurance 
Corporation but under terms of clause (f) of S. 44, the State Governments 
are enabled to carry on compulsory life insurance of their employees. 

The Governments of Andhra Pradesh, Jammu & Kashmir, Kerala, 
Madhya Pradesh, Mysore, Rajasthan and Utiar Pradesh are carrying on 
insurance business restricted to their employees. The Government of 
Gujarat and Maharashtra have an Insurance Fund for the insurance of all 
types of Government property in their commercial and industrial under- 
takings. The Government of Kerala is transacting fire and miscellaneous 
insurance business, while the Government of Mysore is transacting mis- 
cellaneous (motor) insurance business. 

GENERAL INSURANCE— Though Life Insurance has been nation- 
alised, the general insurance consisting of fire, accident, marine, etc. is 
not nationalised. ‘There are Indian and foreign general insurance com- 
panies during general insurance business. The progress of this class 
of insurance rose to Rs. 20.50 crores in 1961—an increase of Rs. 4.91 
crores over the premium in the previous year. The index numbers of 
general insurance business in India rose to 21.4 in 1961 against a rise of 
91,3 in 1960. The total income of all Indian insurers in 1961 amounted 
to Rs. 48.18 crores. 

ASSOCIATE BODIES— Insurance Association of India—A\l Tusur- 
ance Companies of India working under the Insurance Act constituted 
themselves into Insurance Association of India in 1950. The Association 
has two councils, namely, Life Insurance Council and the General Insur- 
ance Council with membership confined to insurers carrying om life and 
general insurance business respectively. With the nationalisation of Jife 
însurance business in India, the Life Insurance Council has become 
functus officio. The General Insurance Council. has evolved a code of 
conduct for observance by general insurers with the object of eliminating 
various alleged malpractices relating, to, payment of excessive commission. 
With a view to t#ghtening control over general insurance business, the 
executive committee has recommended certain standards of solvency and 
minimum departmental reserves to be maintained by insurers on volun- 
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tary basis. The committee has set up an administrative body to adminis« 
of conduct. 

Eo ute Corporation of India—In consultation with the Govern- 
ment of India, insurers carrying on general insurance business in India. 
have set up Reinsurance Corporation of India to check drain on account 
of reinsurances from India. All member insurances will compulsorily cede 
to the Corporation an agreed amount of their annual premium income, 
Capital of the Corporation has been subscribed both by the Indian and 
European insurers. P d X 

Deposit Insurance Corporation—Deposit Insurance Corporation Act of 
1961 came into force on Jan. 1, 1962. The Act requires all the com- 
mercial banks functioning normally should be registered by the Corpora- 
tion as insured institutions. The insured banks will pay at quarterly 
intervals a premium of 5 nP. per hundred rupees per annum on their 
deposit and will be entitled to the benefit of cover to the extent ot 
Rs. 1,500 in the case of each depositor, 

CLASSES OF INSURANCE— In addition to life insurance busi- 
ness, there are other classes of insurance. In the restricted sphere, insur- 
ance business is carried on by the Post and Telegraphs Department. Some 
States, such a Andhra Pradesh, Kerala, Mysore, Rajasthan and Uttar Pra- 
desh are transacting life insurance business for their employees only. 
Marine and miscellaneous classes of business are transacted by General 
Insurance Companies. 

_ Provident Societies—These Societies formed under the Provident 
Societies Act serve people of moderate means. The maximum amount that 
could be insured with a provident society is Rs, 1000. 

Postal Insurance—was instituted in 1883 to serve the needs of postal 
cople only. Subsequently the facility was extended to most civilian 
employees. In Jan. 1948, members of the Defence Services were also ad- 
mitted to the Fund. 

INSURANCE EDUCATION An Administrative Staff College has 
been established at Nagpur to give proper education to administrative 
offcers for insurance business. 

INVESTMENT POLICY OF THE CORPORATION— The invest- 
ment policy of the Corporation as announced on the 25th August, 1958 
y the Government of India is as follows— 

(1) the Government and approved securities, which generally mean 
guilt-edged securities, 

(2) investments approved under the Section 27 (A) of the Insurance 
Act, and 

(3) other investments. 

"The limitations are that at least 50 per cent. of the total funds should 
be held in Government and approved securities and not more than 15 
pet cent. should be held in the form of other investments. The balance 
of 35 per cent. would be held in what is known as approved investments. 

EMPLOYEES' STATE INSURANCE CORPORATION 

The Act was passed in 1948 and amended in 1951 and the scheme was 
launched in February 1952. It applies to all perennial factories using 
power and employing 20 or more persons and cover labourers and electri- 
cal staff with monthly earnings upto Rs. 400. 
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A Central Fund has been set up under the scheme. Workers receiving 
less than 30 rupees a month as wages make no contribution to it but 
get all the benefits. Those receiving between 30 and 45 rupees a month 
contribute 12 nP. a week and the scale rises until a rupee and 25 nP. 
is charged a week from workers getting 240 rupees a month or more. 
But no one receiving more than 400 rupees a month can join the scheme. 

Workers get free medical advice and treatment at special dispensaries 
or, if necessary, in their homes. They are admitted to hospitals free 
of cost and in remote areas medical aid reaches them in mobile dispen- 
saries, If they fall ill, they receive a little more than half the daily 
wages as sickness benefit and can go on receiving it for 8 weeks in any 
period of 365 days. If they are injured in the course of their duties, 
they get a cash benefit in instalments and if the injury disables them 
i permanently, they get benefits for the rest of their lives. If the injury 
| proves fatal long-term pensions are given to their dependents, Women 


can get 12 as. a day or the full sickness benefit for 12 weeks at a time , 
as help. during maternity. 

The Government of India pays two-thirds of the administrative costs 
and the State Governments meet a share of the medical expenses, Em- 
ployers meet part of the expenditure, whercas workers make their contri- 


bution only in areas where the scheme is already in force. 
Employees State Insurance Scheme brings total employees to 18.65 


| 4 lakhs during the past ten years of its existence. Medical facilities under 
the scheme has been extended to 43.63 lakh employees, The scheme is 


in force in 182 centres. 
OTHER INSURANCE FUNDS— Employees Provident Funds Act 
1952 applies to all units employing 50 or more workers and all workers 
} with monthly earnings of Rs. 500 or less are required to make minimum 
14 contribution of 6} p.c. of their income. Coal Mines Provident Fund 
requires workers to contribute 6} per cent of their basic wages and dear- 
ness allowance. v 

PROGRESS OF LIFE INSURANCE : 

1949 1955 1959 1960 1961. 

Total business in force 
! 


(Rs. million) .. 8,010 12,200 18,620 21,760 26,830 
New business completed 
(Rs. million) p aii 1,498 2,608 4,292 4,975 6,088 
Premium income 
| (Rs. million) sad ib 586 845 969 1,128 


TOTAL BUSINESS OF LIFE INSURANCE = 
No. of Sum assured No. of Sum assured 
Policies in in India Policies out out of India 
India (lakhs) (crores) of India (lakhs) (crores) * 
EE 54.18 1,974 2.65 99 
: 1958 ES CL. 1,584 2.60 98 
1959 ^ O 64.73 1,855 2.56 103 
1960 ys. 57456. 2,176 2.57 109 
1961 waga 89.86 2,623 241 114 


WILD LIFE IN INDIA 


INDIA'S RICHNESS IN WILD LIFE— India has a rich and varied 
fauna comprising fish, bird and mammal. The diversity which manifests 
itself is due to variations in rainfall, temperature and climate, With 
‘all types of forests, India has practically all types of birds and animals. 

than 500 different species of mammals are found in India. Our 

have some of the rarest and most magnificent animals. 
T m bison is the largest of the existing bovines and the Indian 
is the greatest of all rhinoceroses now inhabiting the world, 
elephant is much more handsome compared with its African 
The deer family is sill richer and some of the most beautiful 
h Egs chital, blackbuck, etc, are found in India, Chital is consi- 
the most beautiful of all ies of deer. Among the reptiles, the 

like cobra, krait, viner, etc., are all present. 

ICAL REGIONS OF ANIMALS—For the purpose of dis- 

ishing the wild life in India, we can divide the country into three 
Bere regions!) The Himalayas, (2) Indo-Gangetic Plain and 


] The 

® Himalayas— The Himalayas occupy the region between the gorges 

Indus and the Brahmaputra covering a length of about 1,500 miles, 

Himalayas can again be divided into three regions—Western Himalayas, 
Himalayas and Eastern Himalayas, 

| Western Himalays—supports rich and varied = life—such as 

arkhor, ibex, wild yak, Wharat, Tibetan antelope, brown and black 

Mahr, Kashmir stag or hangul, barking deer, snow leopard, serow, 

gambar and ammon. ‘The markhor, wild sheep, snow leopard and 

bear occur nearer the snow line above 10,000 ft. on Tibetan border, 

and in Lodakh, in particular, one comes up against ammon, ‘Tibetan 
wild yak, bharal, ibex and Tibetan gazelle, 

Central Himalayas—While most of the Western Himalayan wild life 
in this region, ibex and markhor — and brown bear are 
met with to the east of the Ganga. Panther is plentiful. The 

main sports of the Central Himalayas are Jaunsar-Bawar and Tebri-Garhwal 

and Kumaun, 
Eastern Himalayas—Both panther and tiger are common along the 
foothills. Occasionally the great one-horned rhinoceros are also met with 
Indo-Gangetic Plain— This plain skirts round the Himalayas like 
B® méat from the Bay of Bengal to the western boundaries of India, At 
the foot of the Himalayas we have tiger, panther, sambar, bear, barking 
» deer, elephant buffalo, bison and rhinoceros (Asam and Bengal), chital, 
Swamp deer and four-horned. In central plains we have black 


how, deer. 
buck, "S. "lr m In the Aravallis and Southern Highlands, 


ther, «ambar and barking deer, chital and sloth back. 
Decean plateau is buttrewed in the north by the 
, Satpuras and Kaimurs with their typical flat tops. Thus three 
may be recognised in the south—(1) West Coast compris- 
the Western Ghats, the Nilgiris, Annamalais, Cardamon hills and 
Malabar Coast, (2) East Coast including the Carnatic, Eastern Ghats 


ut 
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and the bulk of the plateus below the Godavari, (3) Central Plateau abowv 
above the Godavari where Western Ghats are low enough to let | 
monsoon pass through. ‘These above M have gazelle, 1 
wolf, hare, rodents, bison sambhar, bear, wild dog, swamp d 
buffalo and elephant, Nilgiri langur, . 

The feature of animal life in Indía is the existence of 4 
nilgai, black buck, four-horned antelope and sloth bear wi are not 
to be found outside India. " 

ADMINISTRATION OF SANCTUARTES— Sanctuaries in India are 
administered by the Forest Departments of the States, “The 
head of the Forest Department in each State is the Chief Conservator of 
Forests who is responsible to the Forest Minister, Under the Chief 
Conservator are Conservators, divisional forest officers, range officers, beat 
officers, foresters and at the lowest rung forest guards. In the Union 
Government, Forests come within the purview of the Ministry of Food 
and Agriculture with the Inspector-General of Forests as technical mdwi- 
ser to the Ministry on problems of wild life. The foret di Nas 
in most States are advised by State Wild Boards, Similarly, 
Ministry of Food and Agriculture is advised by the Indian Board 
Wild Life on problems of national import, T 

Disafforestation in India during the last two thousand years has — 
totally changed the face of many parts of India, Sportuman's whip 
butchered wild life and certain rare animals are nea exti "no 
Indiscriminate cultivation in the interior of forest brings about needlem | 
interference with ‘‘Nature’s reserves", Realising the need of 


‘The following recs have been made by the Indian Board of 
Wild Life to save t 
ries, parks, reserves, (2) legislation for the protection of wild animals 
and birds, (3) appointment of observer for wild life, (4) adoption Of 
stringent measures against destruction of wild life, (5) setting up of per 
manent machinery to keep constant vigil and for management ot i 
life, (6) creation of buffer belts round the sanctuaries where the - 
of animals is to be prohibited, (7) periodical Inoculation of 
cattle in the neighbourhood of all national parks and sanctuaríos against 
eattle-borne diseases, (8) prohibition of the export of roe Du 
under certificate of ownership, (9) prohibition of netting birds 
animals during close periods and their sale, (10) fixation of annual limite 
regarding export and import of animals for the purpose of 005, circus 
and scientific institutions, (11) wild life day on the 7th July each year — * 
VARIETIES & DESCRIPTION OF WILD 

(1) Wild sheep and goats—Shapiru of Ladakh and l of Tibet are” 

more like goats than the sheep, Markhor is a magnificient 


int 
Gilgit and Baltistan, Himalayan lehr is a big SR ng bg found 
in western ghats,"Serow is a peculiar goat the ijl mwas ee 
‘Tibetan sheep, Nilgai (blue bull) occu: in the Pu and 
Pradesh and from the base of thc Himalayas to Mysore, 
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Peer—Kashmir stag (Hangul) inhabiting the forests of Kashmir, 
<iccr jnhabiting Himalayas, „Sambhur Eus finest deer in India! 
d pcer (Chita), Ka rT Ceylon, Hog deer found 
žlimalayan tract, Swamp deer found in Uttar Pradesh, Madhya 
and Assam, Darking deer, 
i ntelopes—Tibetan antelope and black buck, are exclusively In- 
vals, four-horned antelope found in Punjab and South of Hima- 


Wild oxen and buffalo—indian buffalo and Indian Bison. (Gaur) 
sı Madras, Kerala, Mysore, etc, * 
Pog Tribe—Wolk found from the Himalayas to Peninsular India, 

ld dog found in Ladakh down to the suthend of Deccan plateau, 
vaenas occur freely all over India, 


Z —Himalayan brown bear, Himalayan black bear, sloth bear 
nly in India and Ceylon, P 
Jihinoceroses are no longer found anywhere in India except 
gn, an Peres in Western Ghats, y 
lephants ar al oor ileiri 
Z D and Bengal. : t, Mysore, Coorg, Nilgiri, 
Cat—Panther is met with in almost all forests, hunting leopard 
is now extinct, snow leopard lives in the snowy range of the 
1s, clouded leopard is only found in the dense evergreen forests 
Y. Bhutan. Tiger is found pr, ctically throughout India, Asiatic 
"ow to be met in Gir forest (Sourashtra), 


PROTECTION National Committee for Bird Preservation 
in India in M Ta the protection of some of the species of 

which are aee oe a OEDI. There are in India 
-00 main pe d birds, Ge are again sub-divided 
1 smaller sub PEE An. important factor contributing to the 
of certain SPERN RIE the indiscriminate killing of rare birds 
/ feathers- The manne are the famous bird sanctuaries” of 
1, Ghana tyre ER » joa pean), about 100 miles 
"Delhi an natal Saat ah Sone 15 the finest bird sanctuary in 
Vedanta e n Mare CEA Odd miles south of Madras; 


ANIMALS. The Indian Bord for Wild Life ‘has 


1 
ped 


:patam 


(y 5 HING redd : 
imals lon, wild ass, pangolin, brow 
yan gna swamp ena? we deer, urial, em antelope, 
"i E Nilgiri thar, Tug anda, Kashmir stag, wild buffalo, 
uc langur, golden + Buell, markhor, spotted 


black buck, snow |, £ 

it i Copard, golden cat, marble cat, 
or Cues DE great Indian bustard, Jerdon s Cou- 
uail, pie caded duck, White-winged wood’ duck, trago- 
d and python. 
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WILD LIFE IN INDIA Tezi 
of Gorumara, Jaldapara sanctuary under Cooch Behar Forest Di 1 
is a rhino sanctuary. The other two sanctuaries of Bengal are Senchal 
in Darjeeling and Lothian Island in 24 Parganas. Elephants are found in 
Gorumara and Chapramari and Jaldapara. pi 


Assam— Assam has at present six game sanctuaries. Rhinos, bisons, | 


elephants and buffaloes are some of the outstanding animals of Assam. 
(1) Manas Game Sanctuary spreads over 190 sq. miles on the north bank 
of the Brahmaputra in the Kamrup district, The sanctuary contains 
elephants, buffaloes, bisons, rhinos, bears, tigers, pigs and several kinds 
of deer including barking variety. The nearest railway station is Barpeta 
Road. (2) Sonnai-Rupa Game Sanctuary, Balipara, is in Mangaldai sub- 
division of Darrang district. It contains a few rhinos, elephants, bisons in 
addition to other animals. It can be reached from Rangapara railway 
station and from Tezpur Aerodrome by motorable road. It is 85 sq. miles 
in area. (3) Pabha Buffalo Sanctuary, 30 sq. miles, about 100 dd east 
of the Sonai-Rupa Sanctuary, is situated in North Lakhimpur., This is 
exclusively meant for the protection of wild buffalo in Assam. (4) Kazi- 
ranga Sanctuary is in Sibsagar district. Bounded by Mikir Hills in the 
south and Brahmaputra in the north, it is 160 sq. miles and is accessible 
from Calcutta by air. It lies by the side of the Assam Trunk Road, at a 
distance of 150 miles from Gauhati. The nearest air port Jorhat is onl 

60 miles from here, This sanctuary has Indian rhino, as well as wil 

buffalo, sambar, swamp deer, hog deer, and pig; wild elephants also can 
be seen occasionally. (5) Orang Game Sanctuary in Nowgong district is 
26 miles in area. (6) Laokhowa Wild Life Sanctuary, 24 sq. miles in area, 
is in the process of development. (7) Tirup Frontier Tract National Park 
is in the remotest part of NEFA. 

Bihar— Hazaribagh National Park is 18 miles from Hazaribagh and 
it is spread over 199 sq. miles of forest land. The wild life in the park 
consists of tiger, leopard, bear, sambhar, cheetal and other varieties of 
deer and birds of many kinds. 

Uttar Pradesh—In Uttar Pradesh the most important and perhaps 
the largest in India is the Corbett National Park, near Ramnagar, cover- 
ing an arca of 125 sq. miles. Besides this important Park, there is the 
Nanda Devi Sanctuary at an altitude of 14,000 to 15,000 surrounded on all 
sides by the mighty peaks of the Nanda Devi group. The Kansaru Sanc. 
twary in Dehra Dun Division covers 28 miles. The Chandraprabha Wild. 
Life Sanctuary has been established 43 miles from Banaras for Indian lion. 
This sanctuary covers an area of 30 miles and was established in 1957.. 

Sanetuaries— Principal features of the sanctuaries—(1) Sanctuaries, 
even national parks are undeh the jurisdiction of State Governments and 
not under the Government of India. (2) Sanctuaries are mostly under the 
control of the Forest Departments of the States. Wild Life sanctuaries 
function in close association with, if not as part of, the Forest Depart. 
ment. (3) Some sanctuaries provide total protection only to wild life and 
not to vegetation. (4) Most of the sanctuaries are. comparatively small in 
size. (5) India's wild animals are largely natural and during daytime 
almost all of them are shy and retiring, (6) Much of the wild life is exclu- 
sive to this country, euch as chital or spotted deer, black buck, one horned 
Indian rhinoceros, etc. f M 

Gir forest in Gujarat State is famous for Indian lion. There 
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(2) Deer—Kashmir stag (Hangul) inhabiting the forests of Kashmir, 
musk deer inhabiting Himalayas, Sambhur is the finest deer in India, 
spotted deer (Chital) found only in India and Geylon, Hog deer found 
in sub-Himalayan tract, Swamp deer found in Uttar Pradesh, Madhya 
Pradesh and Assam, Darking deer. 

(3) Anielopes—Tibetan antelope and black buck, are exclusively In- 
dian animals, four-horned antelope found in Punjab and South of Hima- 


layas. 
ag Wild oxen and buffalo—indian buffalo and Indian Bison (Gaur) 
found in Madras, Kerala, Mysore, etc. 

(6) Dog Tribe—Wolf found from’ the Himalayas to Peninsular India, 
Indian wild dog found in Ladakh down to the southend of Deccan plateau. 

6) Hyaenas occur freely all over India. 

7) Bears—Himalayan brown bear, Himalayan black bear, sloth bear 
found only in India and Ceylon. 

(8) Rhinoceroses are no longer found anywhere in India except 
in Assam and Bengal. 

(9) Elephants are found in Western Ghats, Mysore, Coorg, Nilgiri, 
Orissa, U.P., Assam and: Bengal. 

(10) Cat—Panther is met with in almost all forests, hunting leopard 
(Cheeta) is now extinct, snow leopard lives in the snowy range of the 
Himalayas, clouded leopard is only found in the dense evergreen forests 
of Sikkim, Bhutan, Tiger is found practically throughout India, Asiatic 
lion is now to be met in Gir forest (Sourashtra). 


BIRD PROTECTION— National Committee for Bird Preservation 
was formed in India in 1952 for the protection of some of the species of 
wild life, which are now in danger of extinction, There are in India 
about 1,500 main species of wild birds. These are again sub-divided 
into several smaller sub-species. An important factor contributing to the 
extinction of certain species was the indiscriminate killing of rare birds 
for their feathers, The following are the famous bird sanctuaries of 
India—(1) Ghana Sanctuary near Bharatpur (Rajasthan), about 100 miles 
south of Delhi and 30 miles west of Agra, is the finest bird sanctuary in 
India; (2) Vedanthagal Sanctuary, some 500 odd miles south of Madras; 
(3) Seringapatam Sanctuary in Mysore State. 


VANISHING ANIMALS— The Indian Board for Wild Life has 
listed 36 animals which need protection—lion, wild ass, pangolin, brow 
antlered deer, swamp deer, musk deer, urial, four-horned antelope, 
clouded leopard, Nilgiri thar, lesser panda, Kashmir stag, wild buffalo, 
rhinoceros. Nilgiri lamgur, golden langur, gazelle, markhor, spotted 
lisang, pigmy hog, blaGk buck, snow leopard, golden cat, marble cat, 
hunting leopard oreheetahit, dugong, great Indian bustard, Jerdons Cou- 
sar, mountain quail, pink-H\eaded duck, white-winged wood duck, trago- 
pan, crocodile, turtle, water lizard and python. 

West Ben itd Life sanctuary at Gorumara (Jalpaiguri) 
measuring 3. d in Lower Tandu range, (2) Chapramari 
Sauctuary ing 3.40 sgm. miles in upper Tandu range. These two 
sanctuaries Af mainly meanos for the preservation of Yhe rapidly vanish- 
i noceros. (3) Tehe biggest of Bengal sanctuary is Jaldapara 
Sanctua: suring about 36 sq. miles, about 50 miles away to the east 
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of Gorumara. Jaldapara sanctuary under Cooch Behar Forest Division 


is a rhino sanctuary. The other two sanctuaries of Bengal are Senchal 
in Darjeeling and Lothian Island in 24 Parganas. Elephants are found in 


Gorumara and Chapramari and Jaldapara. 
Assam— Assam has at present six game sanctuaries. Rhinos, bisons, 


elephants and buffaloes are some of the outstanding animals of Assam. - 


(1) Manas Game Sanctuary spreads over 190 sq. miles on the north bank 
of the Brahmaputra in the Kamrup district. The sanctuary contains 
elephants, buffaloes, bisons, rhinos, bears, tigers, pigs and several kinds 
of deer including barking variety, The nearest railway station is Barpeta 
Road. (2) Sonnai-Rupa Game Sanctuary, Balipara, is in Mangaldai sub- 
division of Darrang district. It contains a few rhinos, elephants, bisons in 
addition to other animals. It can be reached from  Rangapara railway 
station and from Tezpur Aerodrome by motorable road. It is 85 sq. miles 
in area. (3) Pabha Buffalo Sanctuary, 30 sq. miles, about 100 miles east 
of the Sonai-Rupa Sanctuary, is situated in North Lakhimpur. This is 
exclusively meant for the protection of wild buffalo in Assam. (4) Kazi- 
ranga Sanctuary is in Sibsagar district. Bounded by Mikir Hills in the 
south and Brahmaputra in the north, it is 160 sq. miles and is accessible 
from Calcutta by air. It lies by the side of the Assam Trunk Road, at a 
distance of 150 miles from Gauhati, The nearest air port Jorhat is only 
60 miles from here. This sanctuary has Indian rhino, as well as wild 
buffalo, sambar, swamp deer, hog deer, and pig; wild elephants also can 
be seen occasionally. (5) Orang Game Sanctuary in Nowgong district is 
26 miles in area. (6) Laokhowa Wild Life Sanctuary, 24 sq. miles in area, 
is in the process of development. (7) Tirup Frontier Tract National Park 
is in the remotest part of NEFA. 

Bihar— Hazaribagh National Park is 18 miles from Hazaribagh and 
it is spread over 199 sq. miles of forest land. The wild life in the park 
consists of tiger, leopard, bear, sambhar, cheetal and other varieties of 
deer and birds of many kinds. 

Uttar Pradesh— In Uttar Pradesh the most important and perhaps 
the largest in India is the Corbett National Park, near Ramnagar, cover- 
ing an area of 125 sq. miles. Besides this important Park, there is the 
Nanda Devi Sanctuary at an altitude of 14,000 to 15,000 surrounded on all 
sides by the mighty peaks of the Nanda Devi group. The Kansaru Sanc- 
tuary in Dehra Dun Division coyers 28 miles. The Chandraprabha Wild 
Life Sanctuary has been established 43 miles from Banaras for Indian lion. 
This sanctuary covers an area of 30 miles and was established in 1957. 

Sanctuaries— Principal features of the sanctuarics—(l). Sanctuaries, 
even national parks are undeh the jurisdiction of State Governments and 
not under the Government of India. (2) Sanctuaries are mostly under the 
control of the Forest Departments of the States. Wild Life sanctuaries 
function in close association with, if not as part of, the Forest Depart- 
ment. (3) Some sanctuaries provide total protection only to wild life and 
not to vegetation. (4) Most of the sanctuaries are comparatively small in 
size. (5) India's wild animals are largely natural and during daytime 
almost all of them are shy and retiring. (6) Much of the wild life is exclu- 
sive to this country, euch as chital or spotted deer, black buck, one horned 
Indian rhinoceros, etc. E xin 

Gir forest in Gujarat State is famous for Indian lion. There 
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are about 300 lions closely preserved here, The Gir forest is 38 
miles from Junagadh. The rail-head is Sasan on metre-guage line on the 
Western Railway. There are in the forest a fairly large number of wild 
pigs, nilgai, chinkara, sambar, chital and four-horned antelope. Peafowi 
are numerous. 

Keoladeo Ghana Sanctuary—was the duck-shooting preserve of Bharat- 
pur rulers. This is 7,000 acre sanctuary situated about 100 miles south of 
Delhi and 30 miles west of Agra and located on a main rail route (Western 
Railway). Railway Station is Bharatpur. It is a sanctuary for numerous 
indigenous breeding water-birds. The prominent among the birds are 
open-bill stork, painted stork, egret, snake-bird, white ibis, spoon-bill and 
gray heron. 

Dachigam Sanctuary—was the wild game preserve of the former 
Kashmir rulers and is famous for hangul or Kashmir stag. It is 13 miles 
from Srinagar along a metalled road. The sanctuary consists of Lower 
Dachigam and Upper Dachigam. Himalayan black bear and wild pig are 
found in Lower Dachigam. There is also a fine heronry. In Upper 
Dachigam brown bear and musk deer can be seen during summer time. 

Corbett National Park—It is in Uttar Pradesh and was established in 
1935 when it was known as Hailey National Park but renamed Corbett 
National Park in 1957 in honour of the famous sportsman ]im Corbett. 
Tt is situated in the foothills of the Himalayas in doon country. 'The Park 
is 195 sq. miles and is situated 152 miles north-east of Delhi. It is 
approachable both by road and rail—the rail-heads being Ramnagar and 

aldwani. 'This park is the home of tigers, leopards, hyenas, jackals and 
wild dogs. There are also a number of wild elephants, sambas,, chitals, 
hog deer, barking deer, etc. Bears both sloth and Himalayan are occa- 
sionally found. Both kinds of crocodile, gharial (long-snouted) and 
mugger, are found in the gorge of the river Ram Ganga below Boxar. 

Chandraprabha Sanctuary—New Sanctuary started by U.P. Govern- 
ment as an alternative home for the Indian lion, The Sanctuary is situated 
at the eastern end of the Vindya range of mountains and is 43 miles from 
Banaras with which it is connected with a good road. Three lions from 
Gir forest were released in 1957. The Sanctuary has nilgai and wild pig. 
Indian gazelle (chinkara), sambar, chital, sloth bear and leopard are also 
found. "There are also varieties of birds. 

Kanha National Park—is in Madhya Pradesh. The park extends over 
97 sq. miles. From Mandla, the district headquarters, Kanha is 34 miles 
to the south-east! Jabalpur is 69 miles to the north. Kanha is famous 
for Indian swamp \deer or barasingha. The black buck and fine herds of 
chital can be seen here. The gaur (Indian bison), sambar, barking deer, 
tiger, leopard, sloth bear, wild dog, hyena, fox and other animals, are also 
seen here. Peafowl and jungle fowl are among the 90 species of birds 
fbund here. 

Sivapuri Ngtional Park—is in the preserve of the State of Gwalior. It 
was established as National Park in 1956. It is located on the Agramain- 
Bombay Road, 72 miles south of Gwalior. A narrow gauge railway con- 
nects it with Gwalior. Indian gazelle or chinkara is found in this Park 
in good numbers, besides sambar, chital, nilgai, wild pig, sloth bear, 
hyena, etc.. Tiger and leopard are also found here. 

Hazaribagh National Park—is situated in Bihar. The park is 75 sq. 
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miles on the main Patna-Ranchi road, 11 miles from Hazaribagh. 
town. The nearest railway station is Kodarma. Most of the animals and 
birds indigenous to India are to be found here. © a 

Jaldapara Sanctuary—is in North Bengal. This 36 iq. mile sanctuary. 
The nearest railway station is Hashimara. It is possible to motor there 
from Cooch Bihar. This sanctuary was constituted in 1941 for the protec- 
tion of Indian rhino and consists of riverain forest along Torsa river in 
northern Bengal, not far south of the Bhutan border. In addition to 
some 50 or 60 rhinos, there are sambar, swamp deer, hog deer, barking 
deer and wild pig. Peafowl and jungle fowl are found among the many 
species of birds in this sanctuary. 

Kaziranga Sanctuary—This sanctuary in Assam is now the main centre 
of the great Indian one-horned rhinoceros. This sanctuary is believed to 
contain 250 rhinoes. Kaziranga consists of about 166 sq. miles in the 
southern bank of the Brahmaputra. There are two air fields—one at 
Gauhati and other at Jorhat from where the place can be reached. The 
sanctuary also contains wild buffalo, sambar, swamp deer, hog deer, pig 
and wild elephant. Numerous water fowls are found in jheels and 
marshy lands. 

Manas Sanctuary—in Assam lies at the foot of the Himalayas where 
river Manas flows through a magnificent gorge. It occupies an area of 
105 sq. miles in the extreme north-west of North-Kamrup district in Assam 
near the Bhutan border. The distance by road from Gauhati is about 95 
miles. The nearest railway station is Barpeta Road. There is an abund- 
ance of wild animals and birds. Fine Mahseer and bokar fishing also to 
be had. 

Bandipur Sanctuary—was once a game-preserve of the Maharajas of 
Mysore. This sanctuary is situated on the main road railway between 
Mysore city and Ootacamund. The nearest airport is Bangalore. The 
place is noted for its fine herds of gaur (Indian bison) and chital or spot- 
ted deer. Other wild life includes wild elephant, barking deer, common. 
langur, bonnet macaque, pig. tiger, leopard and sloth bear. 

Ranganathittoo Bird Sanrtuary—in Srinagar-patna in Mysore, is one 
of the few bird sanctuaries of India. It consists of islands in the Kaveri 
river and occupies 1.66 sq. miles and 9 miles from Mysore city. The open- 
bill stork, white ibis, night heron, Indian darter, cormorant and cattle- 
egret can be seen here. 

Mudumalai Sanctuary—in Madras, is adjacent to Bandipur Sanctuary 
of Mysore. It extends over 114 sq. miles at the foot of Nilgiri Hills and 
lies on the main road from Ootacamund to Mysore, being 42 miles from 
Ootacamund. The main animals seen here are elephant, gaur, sambar, 
chital, barking deer, mouse-deer, four-horned antelope, pig, tiger, leopard, 
sloth bear, wild dog, common langur, Malabar squirrel, hare and porcu- 
pine. Birds include Malabar grey hornbill, grey jungle fowl, red spur- 
fowl and partridge. : TN 

Vedanthangal Bird Sanctuary—It is a lake situated in the district of 
Chingleput in Madras occupying 74 acres in area. It is 54 miles south of 
Madras. It is a famous breeding place for birds. The birds that breed 
here are spoonbill, openbill, stork, grey heron, Indian darter, cormorant, 


egret, white ibis and night heron. Lap. 
Periyar Sanctuary—It consists of an artificially created lake of about 
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10 sq. miles and the whole sanctuary is about 260 sq. miles. It is situated 
on the Kerala side of the Kerala-Mysore boundary and is approached by 
the main Cochin-Madurai road. The nearest railway stations are Kotta- 
yam (Kerala) and Madurai (Madras). The animals mostly seen here are 
wild elephant, gaur, sambar, barking deer and pig. Water-birds are fairly 
well-represented here. 


THE FIVE-YEAR PLANS 


Planning in India— The idea of Planning in India was first con 
ceived by the Late M. Visvesvaraya in the wake of Russion Five-Year Plan 
in his book Planned Economy of India. This idea of Planning was further 
taken up by the Indian National Congress which set up 4 National Plan- 
ning Committee under Jawaharlal Nehru. But this Committee’s work 
remained unfulfilled due to the ‘quit India’ movement launched by the 
Congress in 1942 and the Second World War. The Government of India 
was, however, doing some spead work under the Department of Planning 
and Development organised by Sir Ardeshir Dalal of Bombay. Other 
Planning programmes were also conceived by several bodies, such as 
Bombay Plan drawn up by eight industrial magnates of Bombay, Peoples’ 
Plan drawn up by,late M. N. Roy, the Gandhian Plan by S. N. Agarwal 
etc., ctc. When India became independent in 1947, the Government of 
India appointed in March 1950, a Planning Commission. This Commis- 
sion has carried out three Five-Year Plans. 

Beginning of Five-Year Plans—Five-Year Plans operate in terms of 
the Directive Principles of State Policy as laid down in the Indian Consti- 
tution. India's Plans require the State to play an active role in economic 
development. The State has to initiate development on a broad front. 
Tt must plan its own investment and influence and regulate economic acti- 
vity within the private sector so as to ensure the coordinated development 
of all available resources. Within the broad principles implied in the 
National Plans, private enterprise has been assigned an important role 
in development. 

The goal of a socialistic pattern of society involves special emphasis 
on the needs of small producers and envisages a rapidly growing coopera- 
tive sector in medium and small-scale industry, trade and distribution and 
in many fields of social services. 

The industrial policy of the Government as defined in the Industrial 
Policy Resolution of 1956, is not meant to imply that they are being 
placed in water tight compartment. In practice, the policy has been 
operated in a flexible manner. 

India's plans need capital which has to be mobilised from internal 
savings and through assistance from abroad. 

"The Planning Commission was set up in March 1950. The First Five 
Year Plan was submitted in Parliament in Decembgr 1952. 

Central Objective of the Plan— The central objective of plan- 
ning in India is to raise the standard of living and opening out to the 
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people new opportunities for a richer and more varied life. It must, 
therefore, aim both at using more effectively the available human and 
material resources and at reducing inequalities of income, wealth and 
opportunity. Economic planning has to be viewed as “an integral part of 
a wider process aiming not merely at the development of resources in a 
narrow technical sense, but at the development of human faculties and 
the building up of an institutional frame-work adequate to the needs and 


the Plan was to provide answer to the problems of high and rising prices, 
shortages of raw materials and of essential consumer goods and the relief 
and rehabilitation of displaced persons. The long-term objectiv was to 
initiate a process of planned economic development. 

An outlay of Rs. 20,000 million (later increased to Rs, 24,009 million) 
was proposed for the public sector. This together with an estimated in- 
vestment of Rs, 16,000 million in the private sector was expected to lead 
to an ll per cent increase in national income. Investment in the economy 
rose from an annual rate of Rs. 4,500 million in 1950-51 to about 
Rs. 6,750 million in 1955-56, i.e. from 5 p.c. to 7 p.c. of national income. 

Achievements of the First Plan— The Government claims the 
National Income in 1955-56 was 18.4 p.c. higher than at the beginni 
of the Plan. Agricultural production increased by 22 per cent, industria! 
production went up by 89 per p.c. ; production of capital goods rose by 
70 p.c. and that of intermediate goods and consumer goods by $4 p.c. each. 

Total Expenditure of the First Plan Proposal—In the first plan, total 
expenditure proposed in the public sector was initially Rs. 2069 ; and later 
it was raised to Rs. 2,377. The division of expenditure was as follows :—- 

(Rs. Crores) 


Total provision Percentage Actual Outlay 
Agriculture & Community 


Development Jp 354 15.1 290. 
Irrigation & Power ^ 647 28.1 583 
Industries and Mining = 188 7.6 97 
"Transport & Communi- 

cations to 570 23.6 518 
Social Services ae 532 22.6 412 
Miscellaneous A 86 3.0 6l 

Total aie ih 190.0 1,961 


In the First Five-Year Plan, food and raw materials were given the 
highest priority. It meant a heavy outlay on agriculture, irrigation and 
power and a limited investment in industries. In social services, limited 
resources were available. 

Results of the First Plan—The targets in terms of developmental out- 
lay were fully realised in the case of private sector. But in public sector, 
the position was not satisfactory. 


o SECOND PLAN 


Major objectives—(1) a sizable increase in national income so as tome 
raise the level of living in the country (2) rapid industrialisation with 
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particular stress on the development of basic and heavy industries (3) a 
large expansion of employment opportunities and (4) reduction of 
inequalities in income and wealth and more even distribution of economic 
ower. 

h Major Targets—In this Second Plan, the main stress was put in 
favour of industries, mining, transport and communications. About half 
of the total expenditure as compared with the Ist and 3rd plans, is devoted 
to the above items. The plan envisaged a significant move towards basic 
industries, Three steel plants were planned. Three fertiliser factories 
were to be started in the public sector. dein. 

Expenditure—The plan proposed an outlay of Rs. 48,000 million in 
the public sector, of which Rs. 38,000 million was to be investment. 
Investment in the private sector was estimated at Rs. 24,000 million. Total 
investment im the second plan was twice that in the first plan. The rate 
of investment was to increase from 7 per cent of national income in the 
first year of the plan to 11 per cent by the end of the plan. A more 
rapid rate of growth of national income than that achieved in the first 
plan was aimed at : 5 p.c. per annum as against 3.5 per cent in the 
first plan. 

The plan laid particular stress on industrialisation, such as, increased 
production of iron and steel and of heavy chemicals and development of 
heavy engineering and machine-building industries ; modernisation and 
re-equipment of important industries like cotton textiles, jute & sugar, etc. 

|. Progress of the Second Plan— Second Plan came into operation 
on April 1, 1956. But the Plan met with serious difficulties from the very 

beginning. The causes were (1) Fall in the food production (2) Foreign 
Exchange crisis (3) Fall of industrial production (4) Lack of financial re- 
- sources (5) Rise in the cost of progress (6) Fall in small savings and loans 

(7) Rise in prices. 

All these circumstances compelled the Planning Commission to revise 
the Plan programme in the light of unexpected set back. So the Plan- 
ning Commission worked and revised allocations on the basis of original 
outway of Rs. 4,800 crores. But if the original target of Rs. 4,800 crores 
was not achieved, necessary efforts may be made to bring the resources at 
least upto Rs. 4,500 crores. 

Second plan came to a close in March, 1961. National income over 
the period of the plan increased by 20 per cent. Industrial production 
went up by some 40 per cent and agricultural production nearly by 20 
per cent. The rate of investment has increased from 8 p.c. at the begin- 
ning of the plan to about 11 per cent. 

_Taking two plan-periods together, agricultural production shows 
a rise about 46 per cent; industrial production shows a rise of about 
95 per cent; industrial production has increased by more than 90 per 
ceht. National income has grown by over 43 per cent and per capita 
income about 18, p.c. A significant increase has occurred in the rate of 
investment : from 5 to 11 per cent of the National income. 

Other Achievements. 

1. Steel capacity of nearly 4} million tons has been built up. 

9. Power capacity has increased nearly two and ^ half times. 

3. Railways are carrying over 50 per cent more traffic than they 

did 10 years ago. 
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| PATTERN OF SECOND PLAN OUTLAY IN PUBLIC SECTOR 
(Rs. millions) 


t P.c. distribution 
Plan Actual Plan Actual 
| Provision Outlay Provision Outlay 
| Agriculture & Community 
| Development .. 5,680 5,490 11.8 11.7 
Irrigation & Power «. 9,130 8,800 19.0 18.9 
Industry & Mining .. 8,900 11,250 18.6 24.1 
‘Transport & Communications 18,850 12,600 28.9 27.0 
$ Social Services and Misc.  ... 10,440 8,560 21.7 18.3 
Total 48,900 46,720 100.0 100.0 
FINANCING SECOND PLAN OUTLAY IN THE PUBLIC SECTOR 
Amount 
(Rs. million) P.c. distribution — ^ 
As proposed As proposed 


in the plan Actuals in the plan Actuals 
Surplus from current revenue j 


| as existing (1955-56) Rates of 
H Taxation 3,500 110 7.8 0.2 
f Additional Taxation 4,500 10,520 9.4 22.5 
Public loans «+ 7,000 7,725 14.6 16.5 
| Small Savings «e. 5,000 4,060 10.4 74 
Railway contribution wee 1,509: 1,670 3.1 3.6 
Unfunded debt & Mis. capital 
receipts «2,500 2,610 5.2 5.6 
Foreign Assistance .. 8,000 10,490 16.7 22.5 
i Deficit financing .. 12,000 9,540 25.0 20.4 
è Gap to be covered by addl. r 
E measures to raise 
j domestic resources + 4,000 E 8.3 cr 
Hg Total .. 48,000 46,720 100.0 100.0 
INVESTMENT IN PUBLIC & PRIVATE SECTORS (2nd Plan) 
(Rs, million) 
Public Sector ^ Private Sector "Total 
Agriculture & Community 
Development m 2,100 6,250 8,350 
Major & Medium Irrigation ... — 4,200 of 4,200 
Power e 4,450 400 4,850 
Village & small- industries x 900 1,750 2,650 > 
Organised Industry & minerals ... — 8,700 6,750 15,450. 
Transport & Communications ... 12,750 , 1,350 14,100 
Social services & miscellaneous ... 3,400 . 9,569 12,900 e 
Inventories du T a 5,000. 5,000. 
Total *« — 36,000} 31,080 67,500 
* Included under Agricultural and; Community Development. 
+ According to later estimates, investment in the public sector is 
E likely to be Rs. 37,310 million, details of which are not available. 
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THIRD FIVE-YEAR PLAN 


Major objectives of the Third Plan which began from April, 1961 :— 
(1) to secure a rise in national income of over 5 p.c. per annum. 


(2) to achieve self-sufficiency in foodgrains and increase in agricultural 
production to meet requirements of industry and exports. 

(3) to expand basic industries like steel and chemicals, fuel and 
power and establish machine-building capacity for further industrialisa- 
tion within a period of 10 years or so, mainly from the country’s own 
resources, 

(4) to utilise to the fullest extent the man-power resources of the 
country and to ensure substantial expansion in employment opportunities. 

(5) to establish progressively greater equality of opportunity and to 
bring about reduction in disparities in income and wealth and a more 

. even distribution of economic power. 

Plan Outlay— The plan outlay in the public sector will be about Rs. 
75,000 million ; in addition, Rs. 41,000 million in investment in the pri- 
vate sector. 'The rate of investment is expected to go up from 11 p.c. 
at present to 14 p.c. by the end of the Plan. The Plan proposes addi- 
tional taxation of Rs. 17,100 million in five years. The foreign exchange 
requirements fcr the plans of the public and private sectors together are 
placed at Rs. 21,000 million. This is apart from the commodity assist- 
ance of over 6,000 million already negotiated and Rs. 5,000 million need- 
ed for re-financing of maturing external obligations. 


PATTERN OF PLAN OUTLAY & INVESTMENT 


Public & Private Sectors 


(Rupees million) d 
Current Invest- Private Total 
outlays ment invest- invest- 


Total (public) (public) ment ment 
Agriculture & 


Comm. Dev. .. 10,680 4,080 6,600 8,000 14,600 
Major & medium ` 

irrigation Qe 6,500 oye 6,500 Sä 6,500 
Power e. 10,120 Sia 10,120 500 10,620 
Village & small \ 

industries sa N2630 1,140 1,500 2,750 4,250 
Organised industry y | 

. & minerals > .. 18,200 .. 015200 10,500 25,700 | 

Transport & Com- 

munications .. 14,860 s 14,860 2,500 17,360 j 
Social services & mis. ... 13,000" 6,780 6,220 ^ 10,750 16,970 
Inventories 0 2000 ss — 2,000 — 6,000 8,000 


Total .. 75,000 12,000 65,000 41,000 104,000 
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PATTERN OF PLAN OUTLAY ON THE PUBLIC SECTOR, 
Centre and States 
(Rupees million) 


Total States dr 
outlay Centre — Territories 
Agriculture & comm. development ... 10,680 1,250 9,430 
Major & medium rigen 6,500 180 6,320 
Power 10,120 1,090 9,030 
Village & small ‘industries _ 2,640 1,230 1,419 
Industries & minerals 15,200 14,500 700 
Transport & communications 14,860 12,250 2,610 
Social services & mis. 13,000 3,509 9,500 
Inventories 2,000 2,000 — 
Total 75,000 36,000 39,000 
THREE PLANS 
Increase in real national income Increase in real per capita income 
P.c. P.c. 
First Plan 18.4 First Plan is VITAES 
Second Plan 20.4  ?nd Plan 8.6 
Ist & 2nd Plans... san 42.6 — Ist & 2nd Plans 17.5 
Third Plan (target) +. 30.0 Third Plan (target) 17.0 
Increase in Agricultural Production Increase in Industrial Production 
Pic, P.c. 
lst Plan on P 22 lst Plan AE) To 39 
2nd Plan eke cu 20 2nd Plan E: ai) 41 
Ist & 2nd Plans ... E 46 Ist & 2nd Plans Ei 95 
3rd Plan (target) "n 26 3rd Plan (target) 69. 
SELECTED OUTLAY & INVESTMENT OF THREE PLANS 
(Rupees million) 
Total — 3rd Plan 
h estimates 
Ist Plan 2nd Plan 1951-61 1961-66 
1951-56 — 1956-61 
Public sector outlay 19,600 46,720 66,320. 75,000. 
Public sector investment 15,600 87,310 52,910 63,000 
Private sector investment 18,000 31,000 49,000 41,000 
Total Investment 33,600 68,310 101,910 — 104,000 


External Assistance utilised 
Rupees million 


First Plan 1,966 
Second Plan se 19.766 
Ist & 2nd Plans 10,732 


Third Plan (Estimates) 26,000 


Additional Taxation 
Rupees million 


First Plan 2,550 
Second Plan .. 10,520 
Ist & 2nd Plans 13,070 
Third Plan (Target) 17,100 


(Pocket Book of Information 1963), 
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FOURTH PLAN 
the Plan— The Planning Commission had indicat- 


ed to the States on 8th October, 1963 that the basic core of the Fourth 
Plan would continue to be a faster growth of agriculture combined 
with a rapid expansion of industry and suitable provision for transport, 
fuel, power and education. 

It has been suggested that the pattern of industrial development is 
to be so designed as to free the country s development from the difficul- 
ties of the balance of payment. 


is 


The means of 


achieving these objectives, according to the Planning 


Cominission, will necessarily include significant increases in domestic sav- 
ings, improved efficiency in construction and management of enterprises 
and sizable extension of exports. 


Principal Obj 


jectives— The principal objectives of development pro- 


ammes will remain : (a) achievement of a socialist pattern of Society ; 
b) balanced development of the country's different regions ; (c) expand- 
ing employment opportunities, and (d) a level of production which will 
spur self-sustained and rapid growth of the economy at an early date. 


With these go: 


als in view, 26 Working Groups are currently busy at 


the Centre formulating proposals for the Fourth Plan in the perspective 
of a 15-year period—1966-81. 

The subjects taken up by the Groups include internal and external 
resources, international trade and development, policy on food, family 


OBJEC 
The pr 
look of the rural 
from stagnant bac 


hem: 


_ planning and scientific research. 


COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT 


TIVES OF THE COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT— 


ramme seeks to change the social and economic life and out- 


people, raise farm production and income and create 
kward villages a vital, progressive rural community. It 


selves, the Government offering only technical guidance 


is a fingers Whe of aided self-help to be planned and implemented by 


the villagers 
and financial 
individu 


- launched on Octc 


nications, h 


ceives the hi 


assistance. Its objectives are to develop self-reliance in the 
al and Wnitiative in the village community. The project was 


ber 2, 1952 in 55 selected projects. Agriculture re 


ghest pxiority in the programme. Other activities are commu- 
ealth and\ sanitation improvements, education, better housing, 


measures for women's and children's welfare, development of cottage and 


> small-scale inátstr 


\etc. The Panchayat, Co-operative and schools 


are the basic institutions at the village level for carrying on the pro- 


gramme. 


The elected Pai3chayat has the charge of all development pro 


grammes in the area. 3 o 
The programme is impi, emented through units of blocks, each com- 


prisin, 


g generally 100 villages Jand an area of 150 or 200 sq. miles and a 


population between 60 and 70^9thousand. In 1959 it was decided by the 


2 
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Government that the responsibility, power and resources for planning and 
execution of development programme should be delegated to the people's 
institutions, 

Till the end of January 1963, 4,187} stage I and stage II blocks were 
set up, covering about 4.54 lakh villages and a population of 26.86 crores. 
‘There were also 961} pre-extension blocks functioning in the country. 


THE ADMINISTRATION (AT THE CENTRE)— The Ministry of 
Community Development and Co-operation is responsible for overall con- 
trol of the programme. The basic policy matters are referred to the 
Central Committee, consisting of the members of the Planning Commis- 
sion, the Ministers for Food and Agriculture and Community Develop- 
ment under the Chairmanship of the Prime Minister. 

State administration—Implementation of programmes is the pico 
sibility of State Governments which work through State Development ] 
mittees. The executive head of the programme is the Development Com- 
missioner who co-ordinates activities of all development departments. 

District administration—Yhe newly created statutory Zillah Parisads 
are responsible for the implementation of the programme in the districts. 
The Parisads consist of elected representation of the people including the 


President of the Block Panchayat Samities and M. Ps and M.L.As. of the 


district, 
Block Administration—At the block level, Block Panchayat Samiti is 


in-charge of the Programme. The administrative personnel consisting of 
a Block Development Officer and eight Extension Officers work under the 
direction of the Samiti, 

Panchayati Raj—In 1959, the Government decided to delegate the res- 
ponsibility, power and resources for planning and execution of develop- 
ment programmes to the people's institution in accordance with the re- 
commendations of the Balwantrai Mehta Committee set up by the Com- 
mittee on Plan Projects. In pursuance of this decision, Panchayati Raj 
has been ushered in almost all the States, Under Panchayati Raj, Zila 
Parishads are established in district level, Block Panchayat Samities at the 
block level and gram Panchayats at the village level. 


FINANCE— Resources for the programme are drawn both from the 
people and from the Government. For cach block area, development 
schemes are conditioned by a qualifying scale of voluntary contribution 
from people in cash or kind or labour when State assistance is offered for 
execution of such projects; expenses are shared by the Central and the 
State Governments equally in respect of recurring items, and in propor- 
tion of 3: 1 in the case of non-recurring items. For productive works 
like irrigation, reclamation of land, etc., funds are advanced 
by the Central Government to State Governments in the shape of loans. 
The Central Government also bear half of the expendigude of all per- 
sonnel employed by the States in blocks. 

TRAINING— The National Council for Study and Research in Com- 
munity Development supervises the entire training programme implement- 
ed through a network of training centres. pA 

The National Institute of Community Development which is the apex 
institution, functions through the Study and Research Wing at Mussoorie 


a 


ems. 
‘There are 10 | evan and Study Centres mainly for the. training 
Block t Officers and another 13. Centres for the training of 


There are other centres conducted by the respective State Govern: 
n under the supervision. of the Government of India where training 

given to Gram Sevaks and Gram Sevikas as well as refresher training 

“Extension Officers, 

"There is aho a Central Institute for training of Instructors of Pan- 
theyati Raj Training Centre at New Delhi 


LEGAL AFFAIRS 


MINISTRY OF LAW— Legal Affairs of the Government of India are 
looked alier by the Ministry of Law. The main functions of the Minis 
Law are | 10 advie other Ministries and Department of Govern: 
matters including conveyancing and litigation, to draft 
bilis Ordinances and Regulations and follow them up in their 

Various stages up (o their enactment or promulgation, to draft bills and 
Ordinances for States, whenever necessary, to scrutinise statutory rules 
rom the legal and drafting points of view and to make ar- 

à for the publication of Central enactments, Besides, this 
ble for legislative and other actions pertaining to sub- 

to it including elections to Partlament, Legislatures of States 

of the Prodent and the Vice Proident, and matters relat- 
1 the Election Commision, the Law Comminion and the Income 


e Tribunal 

Ministry functions in two Departments—eit.— Department of 
Affairs aod Legislature Department. The rtment of Legal 
with the advisory and conveyancing work, arranges for the 
and the Income Tax Appellate Tribunal. The Legislative Depart 
of government litigation and matters relating to the Election Com 
deals with the work (arising in all Ministries) relating to the draft 
Of Bills, Ordinances and Regulations, the scrutiny of Matutory rules, 
tetifications, etc. The work relating to the implementations of 
Sean ot bey La" -—M the Legislative subjects 
and the printing, publication and translation. of 
ral laws pte in this Dapatkan The Legislative Depart 
aho acts as the voonlinating agency between the Centre and the 

In legislative drafting. > 
Legal Affairs —has the {owing sections—(1) 
4 The section = arga Ministries and Departments on 


and contracts | into the the Central G: - 
$ 1G) Litigation Sorron Thh seston M up for quus ficient 


* 


n 
n 


to the 
budget provilon and eupagences ‘of verias Lam ONDES CO 
for the conduct of litigation on behalf of the Central. Government, 
subject "Legal Aid to the Poor’ is also allotted to this section, 

Agency Sections deals with the civil and criminal cases before 
Court in which Central Government or the participating 
ments are interested. (4) Election Section deals with all maten 
to election law and election expenditure, the administration of the Re 
presentation of the Peoples Acts 1950 and 1951 and the rules thereunder 
—and all administrative matters concerning the Election 


the delimitation of constituencies. ‘This section is also in charge of 
come Tax Appellate Tribunal. It has ten benches, three being located 
at Bombay, two in Calcutta, and one each at Allahabad, Delhi, Mydera- 
bad, Madras and Patna respectively. 

Legislative Department- (D The Legislative 1 Section is 
charge of the drafting of all hills, ordinances and regulations which 
enacted or promulgated the Centre. In addition, the 


Section is concerned with the drafting of model Bills for States 
5 wired, The drafting and enacting of Bille as President's 
alo the concern of this Section. (2) bena gang Ho Section deal 
the work relating to legislative propomals on subjects in the 
^ed, which have been allocated to the Ministry, Te is abo 
with the procesing of action for the implementation of the recommenda- 
tions contained in the Keports of the Law Commision, 


PUBLICATION BRANCH— functions in four Sectlons—{l) Publi 
cation Section, (Y) General Statutory Rules and Orders Section, 
tion Section and (4) Printing Section, The main function of the 
cation Section is to bring out from time to time modified edition of 
central Acts and other. important publications General Statutory Rula 
atid Orders Section deals with the work in connection with the 
edition of the Central Statutory Rules & Omben, Correction. Section 
responsible for maintaining a large number of sets of Central and Mate 
Acts, Ordinances and Regulations and other important 4 
Printing Section is in charge of the editing and printing work 
to Bills, Ordinances and Regulations and other publications, eft, 
TRANSLATION SECTION This wetion prepares Windi wandha 
tions of Central Acts, Statutory Rules and Orders, Ordinances, — 
tions, etc, ; compile a Hindi Law lexion and do ex work 
regard to the evolution of standard legal drafting in Hindi. . 


LAW COMMISSION— (i) to review the sytem of " 
tration in all ite tw and suggest ways and meant BENE . 
neon hy Ay S genera amplcwin and pont 

(8) to examine t Sent ts general 
ance and remet DO Bate tm, wich they should be amended, 
conotidated or ot brought uptodate. The Commision which 
manod functioning in 16, 1955, functions in two Section. Fire 
Section deals mainly with the question of the reform of judicial adminis. 


sil 


i 
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tration and the Second Section is mainly concerned with the statute law 
revision, 

The Commission completed its first work regarding the reform of 
judicial administration in September 1958 and submitted its Report on 
Sept. 30, 1958. As regards the work of statute law revision, the Commis- 
Sion has so far submitted 12 Reports on various laws. Suggestions On 
some of the matters have already been implemented. With the submis- 
sion of Report on the reform of judicial administration, the Commission 
as constructed in 1955 ceased to function. 

The Gommission was again reconstituted on December 20, 1958. ‘The 
terms of reference of the reconstituted Law Commission are to examine 
the Central Acts of general application and importance and recommend 
the lines on which they should be amended, revised, consolidated or other- 
wise brought up-to-date. The main objectives are (1) to simplify the laws 
in general, (2) to ascertain if any provisions are inconsistant with the Con- 
stitution and suggest necessary alterations, (3) to remove anomalies and 
ambiguities brought to light by conflicting decisions of High Court or 
otherwise, (4) to consider local variations introduced by the State legisla- 
tion in the concurrent field, with a view to reintroducing and maintain- 
ing uniformity, (5) to consolidate Acts pertaining to the same subjects, (6) 
to suggest modifications for implementing the directive principles of State 
d of the Constitution, (7) to suggest a general policy in revising the 

aws. 


OFFICIAL LANGUAGE (LEGISLATIVE) COMMISSION— 
A Standing Commission known as Official Language (Legislative) Commis- 
sion has been set up for the proper planning and implementation of the 
entire work relating to the preparation of a standard legal terminology 
for use, as far as possible in all Indian languages and the preparation of 
authoritative texts in Hindi. 


STUDY TEAM OF PANCHAYAT COURTS— A study team was set 
_ up by the Government in October 1960 to study the functioning of Pan- 
chayat Courts in various States. 


CONTEMPT OF COURT COMMITTEE— A Committee was ap- 
pointed by Government in July 1961—(1) to examine the law relating to 
contempt and. law relating to the procedure for the punishment thereof, 
(2) to suggest amendments therein with a view to clarifying and reforming 
the law, wherever necessary, and (3) to make recommendations for codifica- 
tion of the law, Wherever necessary, and (4) to make recommendations for 
codification of thè law in the light of the examination made by the 
Committee. 


"suPREME COURT OF INDIA 


Supreme Court of India is the highest judicial body of India, standing 
at the appex of a sihgle \unified judicial system for the whole country. 
lt is the guardian and interpreter of the Indian Constitution and acts as 
the custodian of all the libetties of the citizen. — „ 

. The maximum number Òf judges of the Supreme Court of India 
including the Chief Justice hati been raised to thirteen by the Supreme 
Court (Number of Judges) Act 0 1960. 
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The Judges hold office till the age of 65. The Constitution debars 
retired Judges of the Supreme Court from practising in any Court. of law 
or before any other authority in India. 


Provision has also been made for the appointment of a Judge of a 
High Court as an ad hoc Judge of the Supreme Court and for retired 
Judges of the Supreme Court to sit and act as Judges of that Court, 

Supreme Court of India has both Original and Appellate jurisdiction. 
Its original jurisdiction extends to all disputes between the Union and 
one or more States or between two or more States inter se. In addition, 
it has extensive original jurisdiction in regard to the enforcement of funda- 
mental rights of the Constitution. It is empowered to issue direction or 
orders or writs including those in the nature of writs of habeas corpus, 
mandamus, prohibition, quo marranto and certiorari whichever may be 
appropriate to enforce these rights. 


Appellate jurisdiction of the Supreme Court can be invoked, by a cer- 
ficate of the High Court concerned or by special leave granted by the 
Supreme Court, in respect if any judgment, decree or final order of the 
High Court in cases involving substantial questions of law as to the inter- 
pretation of the Constitution. Appeals lie also to the Supreme Court in 
civil matters where the amount or value of the subject matter of the dis- 
pute is not less than Rs. 20,000 or where the judgment, decree or final 
order involves decrees respecting property of like amount, or where the 
High Court concerned certifies that the case is a fit one for appeal to 
the Supreme Court. 

In criminal cases, the right of appeal to the Supreme Court has been 
provided for, “if the High Court (a) has on appeal reversed an order of 
acquital of an accused person and sentenced him to death, (b) has with- 
drawn for trial before itself any case from any court subordinate to its 
authority and has in such trial convicted the accused person and sentenced. 
him to death ; or (c) certifies that the case is a fit one for appeal to the 
Supreme Court". Parliament is authorised to confer in the Supreme Court _ 
any further powers to hear and entertain appeals from any judgment, final’ 
order or sentence in a criminal proceeding of a High Court in Indian. 
territory. 

The Supreme Court has a very wide appellate jurisdiction over all. 
Courts and tribunals inasmuch as it can grant special leave to appeal from 
any judgment, decree, determination, sentence or order in any case or 
matter passed or made by any court or tribunal of India. It has also- 
special advisory jurisdiction in matters which may be referred to it by the 
President under Article 143 of the Constitution. 

HIGH COURTS—anave the power to issue to any person or authority 
including any Government within its jurisdiction, directions, orders or, 
writs for the enforcement of any rights conferred by Part III of the Con- 
stitution or for any other purpose. High Courts have power of superin- 
tendence over all courts and tribunals within their jurisdiction. 

They can call for returns from such Courts, make and issue general’ 
rules and prescribe ferms to regulate their practices and proceedings and’ 
determine the manner and form in which books, entries and accounts. 
shall be kept. 
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High Courts of India 


Every State of India has a High Court. The list of such courts is 
given here— 


Name Territorial Jurisdiction Seat of the court 
Allahabad .. Uttar Pradesh +» Allahabad (Bench at 
Lucknow) 
Andhra Pradesh .. Andhra Pradesh .. Hyderabad 
Assam -. Assam & Nagaland ... Gauhati 
Bombay -. Maharashtra « Bombay (Bench at 
Nagpur) 
Calcutta .. West Bengal, Andaman 
& Nicobar Islands ... Calcutta 
Gujarat +» Gujarat . Ahmedabad 
Jammu & Kashmir ... Jammu & Kashmir ... Srinagar & Jammu 
Kerala «+ Kerala, Laccadive Mini- 
coy & Amindivi Ernakulam 
Islands še 
Madhya Pradesh +» Madhya Pradesh ». Jabalpur (Benches at 
Indore & Gwalior) 
Madras « Madras, Pondicherry Madras 
Mysore +» Mysore ». Bangalore 
Orissa s.. Orissa ». Cuttack 
Patna «» Bihar .. Patna 
Punjab «+ Punjab & Delhi -. Chandigarh (Bench at 
Delhi) 
Rajasthan s. Rajasthan +» Jodhpur 


SUBORDINATE COURTS 


Civil Justice— The structure and functions of the subordinate courts 
in the muffasil, with minor local variations, are more or less uniform 
throughout India. Each State is divided into a number of districts. Each 
district has a District Judge, This is the principal Civil Court. Subordi- 
nate to him are different grades of civil judicial authorities of different 
grades. Besides hearing suits, the Civil Courts exercise jurisdiction over 
several other matters, such as guardianship, marriage and divorce, testa- 
mentary and intestate representation and admiralty jurisdiction, 


Criminal Justice— Code of Criminal Procedure regulates the admi- 
nistration of criminal justice and the constitution of Criminal courts. The 
officer presiding over the district court in civil cases is the judge of the 
Sessions Division for criminal cases in that district. They deal only with 
the more serious crimes and take cognisance of case only when they have 
been committed to. them by a magistrate after a preliminary enquiry. 

The exercise of preventive jurisdiction in certain matters and the 
trial of crimes,listed as not triable by a Sessions Court are entrusted to 
Magistrates of various classes under the general supervision and control 
of the District Magistrate, In respect of nearly all judicial acts, the magis- 
tracy including the District Magistrate is subject to the control of the 
High Court. Some classes of cases involving minor crimes are tried by 
honorary magistrates and by bench of magistrates. 
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LOCAL GOVERNMENT 


Local self-governing institutions are in general divided into two classes 
— urban and rural. In big cities we have Corporations and in medium 
and small towns Municipalities or Boards. The pattern of local-self- 
government in rural areas has recently been changed and a three-tier 
structure known as Panchayati Raj has been introduced in different States. 
‘This Panchayati Raj is a three-tier system of local governing bodies at 
the village blocks and the district level. Specific powers and functions 
in the field of development and local administration have been assigned 
to the Panchayati Raj institutions, 

Corporations—are established by Special Acts of the State Legislatures 
and headed by elected Mayors. ‘The administration of a city under a 
Corporation is entrusted to the authorities—(1) General Council of the 
Corporation, (2) Standing Committees of the Council and (3) the Commis- 
sioner or Executive Officer. 

Municipal Boards and Committees—Municipalities with elected presi- 
dents also function through Committees, All the members of a municipality 
constitute its general body which discusses and decides all questions of 
policy and important details of municipal administration. The powers. of 
passing the budget, imposing taxation, voting expenditure and making 
rules and regulations vest in the general body. ‘The day-to-day work is 
carried on by an executive officer, drawn either from the State cadre of 
municipal executive officer or from State Civil Service. 


Village Panchayats—are elected by Gram Sabha consisting of entire 
adult population of the village. Elected by and from among the villagers, 
they are responsible for agricultural production, rural industries, medical 
relief, maternity and child welfare, maintenance of village roads, streets, 
tanks and wells and provision of sanitation, drainage, etc. In some laces, 
Panchayats look after primary education, maintenance of village roads and 
collection of land revenue, While, the administrative civil and executive 
functions at the village level are attended to by the panchayat, the judi- 
cial functions are exercised by a separate body known as Naya Panchayat. 
“These latter bodies are competent to try cases involving minor. offences 
under the LP.C. and other special or local laws. ‘They have also been 
given limited powers under C. P. Code. Legal practitioners are not per- 
mitted to appear. 

Separation of Judicial from Executive— Under Article 50 of the 
Indian Constitution, separation of judiciary from Executive has been car- 
ried out in several States, such as, Andhra Pradesh, Gujarat, Kerala, 
Madras, Maharashtra, Mysore, West Bengal, Madhya Pradesh and Bhopal 
region of M. P., some districts of Punjab, 9 districts of Orissa, 12 districts 
of Bihar and 47 districts of U.P. In Bihar, the scheme is in force in 12 
districts out of 17. In Orissa the scheme has been implemented in 9 
out of 13 districts. Separation has been effected in 10 out of 19 districts 
in Punjab. In U.P. separation exists in 47 districts excepting Kumaun 
and Uttarkhand divisions. Broadly speaking, this system divides all the 
powers and functions of a Magistrate under two heads—(1) judicial, (2) 
non-judicial. The officers discharging judicial functions have been placed 
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under the High Court. For purely judicial work, only those qualified in 
law are eligible to become magistrates. Similar schemes with modifica- 
tions to suit local conditions have been introduced in other States. 


EMERGENCY LEGISLATION AND 
MEASURES 


Defence of India Act and other Acts— Following the outbreak of 
the Sino-Indian war and Chinese aggression of India a Proclamation of 
Emergency was issued by the President of India on October 26, 1962, under 
Article 352 of the Constitution. Simultaneously, the Defence of India Ordi- 
mance was also promulgated by the President on the lines of the Defence of 
India Act, 1939. Under the Defence of the Indian Ordinance, wide powers 
ave been conferred upon the Central Government. Article 19 of the Consti- 
tution has been suspended. Article 19 relates to Fundamental rights of 
the people. The result is that the Central Government and the State 
Governments can during the period of the emergency pass any legislation 
ignoring the restrictions imposed by that Article. 

The Defence of India Act provides, among other things, for the fol- 
lowing : (1) the creation of a body called the Civil Defence Service and 
the appointment of a person as its Controller; (2) constitutions of special 
tribunals for trial of offences which may be specified by rules to be 
framed ; (3) requisition and acquisition of property. The Defence of India 
Act also lays down that except as otherwise provided under the Act, no 
suit or other legal proceedings shall lie against the Government for any 
damage caused or likely to be caused by anything in good faith done or 
intended to be done. The Central Government has been empowered with 
wide rule-making powers. 

'The law shall remain in force during proclamation of emergency is- 
sued on the 26th October, 1962 and for a period of six months thereafter. 

By another proclamation, issued on November 14, 1962, the opera- 
tion of Article 14 has been suspended. The right of any person to move 
any court for enforcement of rights conferred under article 14 has been 
taken away. Article 14 provides for equality before the law. 

The Union Parliament has approved the proclamation of emergency 
under Article 356 of the Constitution. The Defence of India Ordinate 
has been replaced with the Defence of India Act. 

West Bengal Government Ordinances—The West Bengal Government 
promulgated two Ordinances, namely, the Home Guards Ordinance, 1962. 
and the National Defence Funds Ordinance, 1962. The former provides 
.for the constitution of Home Guards the members of which will have the 
same powers, privileges and protections as police officers. The latter pro- 
hibits the collection of subscription to the National Defence Fund by per- 
sons not authorised under the Ordinance. Only persons so authorised are 

, entitled to raise funds for the NDF. These two Ordinances have now been 
replaced with Acts of the State Legislature. 

Gold Control Order— The Gold Control Order previously made 
was modified on the 2Ist September, 1963 when the new Finance Minis- 
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ter announced—(1) conversion of gold ornaments of higher purity than 
l4-carat into ornaments of like purity by self-appointed goldsmiths is 
allowed, (2) if any one wanted to make new ornaments, he could have 
only ornaments of 14-carat purity, (3) Licenses will be granted to the 
self-employed goldsmiths on payment of nominal fee, (4) Gold Control 
Board is dissolved ; in its place Gold Control Administrator is appointed. 

Forward trading in silver throughout the country has also been banned 
by the Government with immediate effect. These measures are designed 
to reduce progressively the demand for gold and check smuggling. The 
restrictions imposed under Gold Control Rules are: (1) it would be 
illegal for any individual or institution other than a licensed dealer to 
acquire additional quantities of non-ornament gold except by inheritance 
or with a special permit ; (2) all ornaments made in the country in future, 
whether from existing ornaments or from gold in other folms would not 
have a purity exceeding 14 carats ; and (3) the manufacture of any article 
of gold other than ornaments, unless such manufacture was authorised 
by general or special order, is prohibited. Declaration of the holding of 
gold ornaments is not necessary. 

Ordinance on November 3, 1962 amends Indian Companies Act which 
enables the companies to make prompt and generous contributions to 
Defence effort, irrespective of the provisions of its Memorandum and 
Articles. Companies can now make contributions to the National Defence 
Fund and the other funds approved by the Government for the purpose 
of national defence in excess of the limit of Rs. 25,000 or 5 p.c, of its 
net profits without the approval of the shareholders under the Indian 
Companies Act. 

Compulsory Deposit Scheme— Extensive amendment has been 
made in this Scheme on the 21st September, 1963 by the Finance Minis- 
ter, Sri T. T. Krishnamachari. Of the five catagories of persons im res- 
pect of whom the scheme was applicable, in respect of four—land revenue 
payers, urban immovable property holders, sale tax payers and salaried 
workers not paying income-tax—it has been abandoned. Only income tax 
payers will come under the scheme. One of the main results is, no Com- 
pulsory Deposit will now be recoverable from employees drawing an annual 
of Rs. 1,500 or above but who are not subject to income-tax. The 
deposits already made will be refunded with interest at 4 p.c, per annum 
to be calculated from the first month immediately following the month 
in which the deposit was made to the end of the month immediately 
preceding the month in which it is repaid. 


Laws against Foreigners— With the proclammation of emergency, 
following restrictive laws against foreigners were issued—(1) Foreigners. 
(Restricted Areas) Order, effective from January 14, 1963 was issued res- 
tricting the entry into and stay of foreigners in Assam and certain districts: 
of West Bengal, Uttar Pradesh, Himachal Pradesh and Punjab, (2) Order 
was issued by the Government of India suspending during the period of 
emergency, the right of any person who is a foreigner or a person not of 
Indian origin to move any court for the enforcement of rights conferred 
by Articles 21 & 22 'bf the Constitution, (3) The Government assumed 
powers under Foreigners Law (Application and Amendment) Ordinance 
1962, to arrest, detain, confine or intern any foreigner who was assisting 
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the country at war with or committing external aggression against India. 
All persons of Chinese origin including those who had become Indian 
citizens were dealt with like foreigners. 
Foreigners (Restrictions on Chinese Nationals) Order. 1962 was issued 
the Government of India on October 25, 1962 providing that no Chinese 
National in India should leave local limits of the city, town or village 
in which he is a resident or absent himself from his registered address for 
‘more than 24 hours without yermission from prescribed authorities. 
The Reserve Bank conceited the licence of the Bank of China on 
November 2, 1962 and ordered liquidation of the bank. 
^ National Defence Fund— has been set up on October 27, 1962 to 
help the Jawans. The citidens of India are asked to give cash, gold and 
jewels for producing or buying arms, saving foreign exchange ctc. 
^ ‘The Fund is administered by a Committee under the Chairmanship 
tof the Prime Minister of India and the Union Finance Minister is its 
treasurer. The fund will receive contribution from the public in cash of 
amounts not less than Re. 1 or in gold or gold ornaments. 
Bonds and Certifieates— which citizens of India can buy, These 
bonds are three kinds—(a) National Defence Bonds are issued in multi- 
les of Rs. 100 and carry interest at 4j p.c per annum. They will be 
after 10 years. (b) Defence Deposit Certificates are issued in mul- 
tiples of Rs, 50 and carry an interest of 4j p.c ‘They are repayable after 
4 Interest on this is free of income tax. (c) 12-year National 
Defence Certificates are issued in denominations of Rs. 5, 10, 100, 500, 
4,000, 5,000 and Rs. 25,000. They will be repaid after 12 years with 75 
(pe ‘The yield is free of income tax. (d) Premium Prize-bonds 
963—For each crore rupees worth of bonds, the prize money will amount 
to Rs. 5 lakh, the largest single prize being Rs. 50,000. These bearer 
bonds will carry a premium of Rs. 10 p.c. ey will be sold in deno- 
“minations of Rs. 5 and Rs. 100. 
ya Councils & Committees 
Emergency Committee of the Cabinet was formed. 
Citizens’ Committees on all-party basis in all States of [ndia have 
‘Deen formulated with Governor as patron to assist public bodies working 
for national defence. 
"The committees are concerned with—(1) increased production, (2) rais- 
contribution towards National Defence Fund and the National Defence 
ms, (3) encouragement of people to join Home Guards and National 
Volunteer Force, (4) encouragement of people in the rural areas to form 
r defence parties, (5) encouragement to the people to join in all the 
measures of civil defence undertaken by the Government, (6) keeping up 
the public morale and countering mischievous rumours, (7) voluntary price 
seontrol, anti-hoading and anti-profiteering measures. ; 
"National Defence Council was formed on November 6, 1962 with the 
Prime Minister as Chairman. The Council's functions are—(1) to take 
stock of the situation and arrangements for National Defence and advise 
government on nce and other related matters, (2) to assist in building 
up and Bn d ing fht pa will to fight®the aggressor and (3) 
s tral Ci s Committee the necessary measures for 
SUME P x 


public partiipation in national defence. The Council has form- 
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ed MIR Affairs Committee and another Committee with Home Minister 
as Chairman, . 4 

A Citizen Central Council with the President of India as patron has. 
been formed to mobilise and co-ordinate all civilian efforts for national 
defence. + 

Department of Defence Production—by an Order on November $, 
1962, a Department of Defence Production has been set up within the 
Ministry of Defence by the President of India, 

Emergency Production Committee—has been set-up Bed the Union 
Minister of Labour and Employment under the Chairma: nip os Prof. 
M. $. Thacker. It was inaugurated on November 29, 1962. purpose 
of the committee would be to secure the fullest implementation of the 
directions contained in the Industrial Truce Regulation for improved pro- 
duction. 

Home Guards— According to the Government announcement on 
January 15, 1963, India will raise one million uniformed Home 
Jt has four following functions :— P. 

(1) They will serve as auxiliary to the police and jenny help in 
maintaining internal security, (2) ey will assist in such em es as 
in air raid, fire, flood or epidemic, (3) They will form an emergency 
labour force needed for tasks directly or indirectly connected with the 
defence of the SURRY, (4) They will provide essential services, such as, 
motor transport, fire brigades, nursing and first aid, operation of water 
and power supply installations, ete. 

e age group for initial recruitment is to be 1640. years. 

Village Volunteer Force Seheme— which is intended to mobilise — « 
the human and material resources of the rural communities, was formally 
inaugurated of January 26, 1968. This movement was launched Ww 
the Village Volunteer Force Scheme of the Community Devel t agency 
to intensify the drive for Dcus provision through village bier 
tion plants in every village, "The scheme secks to create a Defence Labour 
Bank based on the donation of labour, 

Industrial Truce— on November 3, 1962, eight days after the de 
claration of National Emergency, the leaders of the Indian workers and. 
employers met together and agreed on a nationwide and all-embracit 
Industrial Truce, There shall be no strike or lock-out; no effort 
be spared to achieve maximum production. Al! machines should ran 
through day and night. For this reason, Emergency Production Gom- 
mittee has been formed. Disputes were decided to be settled mutually 
or through voluntary arbitration. 

Emergency Risks Insurance Schemes— The Government of India 
have framed two schemes provided for in the Emergency Risks (Gos 
and Emergency Risks (Factories) Insurance Acts pasted by the 
in December, 1962. ‘These schemes is operative from January 1, 1965, 
"They relate to any action taken by the enemy or in repelling the enemy , 
but include any risk of loss or damage as a result of -earth or 
denial policies or measures undertaken by, or with the sion of, 
appropriate authority. The insurance against these risks of goods valued 
at more than Rs. 30,000 in greater Bombay, Calcutta, Madras or in an 
district, of all: factories as defined by the Factores Acty 1948 and of 
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other installations to which the Factories Insurance of 1968 Scheme has 
been, extended, wi o for ine BF The rate of premium has been fixed 


INDIAN ECONOMY 
Pos p.e. of the population of India cams its livelihood from agricul- 
ture. 


Agriculture accounted for 46.8 p.c. of the national income in 1961-62, 
- Average size of land-holding i» 7.5 acres. 
"Total number of livestock and poultry, ‘according to 1961 census was 
estimated at 396.5 and 116.9 million respicis y. 
were the acres under principal crops in 1961.02 : Rice— 
$3.7. million acre; Wheat—33.2 million acres ; Other cereals 
106.8 million acres; Pules—58,8 million acres ; Sugarcane—5,0 
.  wmillion acres ; Oil seeds—94.3 million acres; Cotton—18.7 million 
acres; Jute—2.3 million acres, 

About three fourths. of the cultivated land is used for food crops and 

A the rem for cash crops. 

Main food crops are rice (22 p.c. of the cropped area), and wheat 

Lo @ pe. of the cropped area), ‘The main cash crops ate oilseeds, 

7 la mane and jute, 

A Wittle lew than 20 p.c. of the area under p is trrigated, while 
nearly 80 p.c. of the irtigated area is used for food grains, 
By Yields per acre are low on an av an acre of land gives à round 
400 Ib. or clean rice, 750 Ib. of wheat and fio 1b. of all 
" foo grains taken together. ‘The yield of groundnut is 630 Ib. 
per acre, of cotton 95 Ib, and sugarcane 3000 Tb. 

The ‘of food grains for 1962-63 was 3,825.9 (000 tons), (o 

was Rupees 1.511,7 (million). 

‘The (al number of livestock and poultry according to 1961 censum 
was estimated at 556,5 and 116.9 million respectively. Cattle popu 
lation 175.7 millions) accounted for 52 pc. of the total livestock 

Agricultural Production 
(Million tons unless otherwise indicated) 
|| 


, 961.62 961.62 
| Rice i5 2 $3.61 Food grains k- TES 
Re a 11.62 Sugarcane (Gur) les. 9,75 
Cereals , ^» 21.86. Oilseeds... Pas 6.83 
Cereals Le 07100 — Cotton* a E 4.50 
^ s AAS m ia eu SOR? 

bales of 392 Th, each. , 

AM bales of 400 Ib, each. 


(Pocket Book of Information 190° 


NR o^» Oe 


Cereals 
1961 oes ow 13.8 
1962 sie " 15.6 


Nasional Income 


from 
mining and manufacture, a third 
pons iom and the like and another 


The percent of nai on agriculture 
eres “i Shs previa CEDE 
pec in 1 3 pc. in 190041. 


NATIONAL AND PER CAPITA INCOME 
1, National Income (Rupees billion) 
at current — at 1948-49 at current 
price price price 
1955-96 ns WA — 1950.60 19.5 
1950-57 NISA 110.0 190046! IDE 
1957-58 115.9 1049 — 190142 was 
126.0 116.5 
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External Assistance 
€— million) 
uthorisation upto Utilization upto 
3Ist March, 1963 31st. March, 1963 
U.S.A. 
Loans & Grants ae 10.138 6,311 
Commodity Assistance we) 11,910 7,606 
Total T e 22,048 13,917 
I, B. R. D. et ip 3,894 3,260 
U. S. 8. R. per tee 5,850 1,330 
West Germany € e 2,621 2,141 
U. K. s.. m 2,502 1,751 
nad = 1808 1,097 
erst E m 5,011 518 
`> Total de E 40,017 24,128 
Total (Excluding Commodity 
Assistance from U, $. A. .. — 28,107 16,517 


5 
LS (Pocket Book of Information, 1963) 


* Excludes grants received out of U. N. Special Fund. 
INTEREST-BEA RING OBLIGATIONS AND ASSETS 
Interest-bearing obligations of the Government of India which include 
public debt, unfunded debt, deposits bearing interest and foreign 
^ debts, etc, was Rs, 7,691 crores at the end of 1962-63. As against 
these liabilities, the interest yielding assets of the Government 
of India amounted to Rs. 7,380 crores, This include capital 
advanced on Railways, Post and ‘Telegraphs, public sector indus- 
tries, State Governments, cte. 
obligations stand at Rs, 1,090 crores at the end of 1961-62. 
Interest yielding assets of the Government of India are estimated to 
show Rs. 7,380 crores at 1963-64. 


À pale of total int See 
, - obligations not re 
above assets \ Dens s 1,092.95 1,559.66 
YN A ^ 


IN INDIA : Interest-bearing Obligations 
6 1962-63 1963-64 
revised) (Budget) 
Public Dept. (Crores of Rs.) vue 4,266.02 4,987.25 
Unfunded Dept. (Crores of Rs.) .. 1,886.89 2,136.61 
Deposits (Crores of Rs.) ik 176.53 212.23 
Total Obligations in India (Crores of Rs.) — 6,852.44 7,986.09 
OUTSIDE INDIA 
Public Dept. ane of Rs.) .. 1,958.98 1,769.54 
t Total Interest-bearing Obligation 
(Crores of Rs.) e. .. 1,600.82 9,055.65 
pz , 1962-68 1963-64 
ley 7 (revised) (Budget) 
—— INTEREST- YIELDING ASSETS 
7 (CRORES OF RS.) m as 6,495 7,880.07 
> a NA Securities held on Treasury a/c. 1093 115.90 


— À9 


INDIAN ECONOMY : 4n 


Trade, Industry and Commerce 


We 


According to the 1958 census of Indian manufacturers, India had | 


8,052 registered factories, 
Organised factories and mines empl 
contributed Rs. 15,000 million (or 
income of 1960-61). Small scale 
many persons contributed about 


some 4 million persons; 

10} p.c., of total to the nations 
enterprises employing thrice as 
the same amount tọ na 


income. Textiles (chiefly cotton) contribute about onedifth of 
the net output of organised factories and sugar and cement 


together one-tenth, 
Total value of India's foreign trade 


(imports and ex including. 


re-exports) during 1961-62 amounted to Rs, |, 02.06  crores— 
imports Rs, 1,040.07 crores and exports Rs. 661.99 crores, 


U. K. and U.S.A. continue to 


be India's principal buyers, 


During 1961-62 their shares in the trade were 24.4 and 17.7 p.e. 
Next came Japan and USSR which absorbed 6.1 and 5.9 per cent 


respectively, of India's total exports. 4 


Natural Resources 


Coal occuring in seams of one foot or more thickness within a depth 
of 2000 ft. are estimated at 116,770 million tons, 
Potential oil-bearing areas in India aggregate tentatively about 4000 


square miles. 


India's iron-ore reserves are assessed at 21,000 million tons—the 
largest deposits of iron-ore in the world or } of the total world 


reserves. 


"Total estimated reserves of bauxite in India is 250 million tons, 


Lignite deposits in and around Neyvel 
about 2,000 million tons, 

Hydroelectric potential of the country 
kw at sixty per cent land factor, 


i in Madras are estimated to be 
^s waters is placed at 41 million 


India's manganese deposits are estimated to be 180 million tons, the 


third largest in the world. 


Irrigation 
Average flow of India's river system i 
acre-feet, Of this, approximately 


s estimated to be 1,856 million 
450 million acre-feet of water d$ — 


capable of being used for irrigation. The projects taken up. 
during first and the second plans are expected, on full develop- 
ment, to bring into use another 100 million acre-feet of water, 


While nearly 80 p.c. of the irrigated area is used for foodgrains, 


A little less than 20 per cent of the area under crop is irrigated. 
i 


a relatively larger share of the recent increase in trigatione 
facilities has occurred to cash crops. On an average, two out 
of every five acres of irrigated land get water from canals, one 
from tanks and the remaining from wells and other sources, 


/ 
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= INDIAN COMPANIES 


" ENT OF COMPANY LAW ADMINISTRATION 
N “on Sym of Company Law Administration was created in 
Aug h responsibility of this Department includes all pro- 
T with the structure and intemal management of joint 
panies, Other ancillary responsibilities of the Department include 
i$ of Chartered Accountancy, Cost and Works Accountants and 
Secretaries. The profesion of accountancy is governed by the 
A Accountants Act, 1949, under which Institute of Chartered 
[anu bas been set up. in New Delhi. There are abo regional 
under the Institute functioning at important centres. With regard 
lé Cow and Works Accountants, the Instinte of Cost B Works 
ta in Calcutta was accorded Government recognition in 1957 
ry Act was passed in 1959. Under this Act statutory recogni: 
een given to the Institute of Costs and Works Accountants of 
Calcutta. 
Administration of the Companies Act and the regulation of the 
n of Chartered Accountants, Costs and Works Accountants 
4 Secretaries which are related to the working of the corporate 
tontinees (0 be the peony of this department. 
4 Department i» organ! into 16 sections. There is a Research 
dog maang Branch to collect up-to-date statistical data relating to 
s of Company management. 
activities of the Research and Statistics Division. fall into. four 


ala 
4 oy Me 


orts relating to the working of the Companies Act, 
to the above setup, the Department ow aho established 
bal Directorates at Bombay, Calcutta, Madras and Delhi consist 
ofa | Director, a Company Accountant and a Company Law 
E he , in region, The main functions of the regional offices are 
m M. in close connection with the State Governments, 
to watch the performance of the Regiviers of Companies 
(o watch the progres of enquiries and investigations into the 
5 affair of the Companies by the Inspectors. 
) to remain in touch qp the important commercial and industrial 
án the States and the trends of Company ma 
rand amlet in securing the enforcement of the ‘Company 


* Y 
fo function as à laiton office between the State and the Central 


to guide the 
vp ti B. “ela companies by 
Ngan t dila ca 
^ 
- " *--4 ^ t 


sciousness in the public and private sectors of the need 
scientific internal accounting methods and practices in joint mock 
a» an ald to their efficient management, 


COMPANY LAW ADVISORY COMMISSION— This was set "t in 
on 


«n 
Advisory Committee and Honorary 
Committees known as Technical Advisory Committee porte 
Committee. An Honorary Advier has alo. been to ! 
Government as the measures to be taken for the je : 


accordance with 5. 410 of the Indian Companies Act, 1996. "The 
Commission i» required to enquire and advise the Gowermient 


following— 


(1) before issue of a notification relating to termination of 

agency in respect. of any description of industry. or ia ae 
section. MA of the Act, 

(2) on applications received by the Government for 3 k 
managing director/managing agents, increase in the M 
directom, managing directors or managing pe in H 
constitution of managing agents, variations tom h 
agency agreement, and AL 

(3) on such other matter as may be referred to it by the Government. — 
ADVISORY BOARD OF COMPANY SECRETARIES-— An J) 

Board has been formed for amisting the Government in 

basic qualifications for appointments as company secretaries and 

the qualifying examinations, The Moard will consist of è 

representatives of the profewion and nominees of several Chamber 

Commerce. 


FRAUD 8QUAD-—Afer the ing of the Companies Adi, I the 
need was felt for a special police pin esa yah to deal with the 1 
company offences, ie.. frauds, emberlements of cory 

breach of trust, A Fraud Squad was therefore comstinited in WA 
with its headquarters at New Delhi. The Squad function: as a + 
the Special Police Establishment in ihe Ministry of Home Malin,” TH 


COMPANY STATISTICS Total number of Joint Steck 
at work in India as on March 31, 1062 was 25,254 with a 
Re. 1,997.7 crores, Of these, the umber of publie and 
was 6,018 and 19,941 with a paldwp capital of Re 
and Rs. 1,019.0 crores respectively. The total number of | ^" 
for profit and companies limited by guarantee was 1,181, 


GOVERNMENT COMPANIES Up io end of. November the , 
total number of Government Companies at work Wantah 10 ie 
companies in whieh the Central or Siate Governments own SI 
or more of the share capital with a paid-up eapipal of Ke | cones. a 


No, Pald-up Capital Ne, Paldup Capital 
e in crores of Ri, dn crores of Rs. 
1951 LJ 26.5 1961 ne Ld 
1956 e Ho LESE LE 
v ~ 


. PN 


* 
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Professional Bodies— (1) Institute of Chartered A 
Institute of Cost and Works ctn. ys er à 


STATEWISE DISTRIBUTION OF COMPANIES 
(On March 31, 1962) 


Andhra Pradesh V. 450 Punjab ae A 854 
Assam i ted 359 Rajasthan ine T. 432 
Bihar ie A 322 Uttar Pradesh RODT 
Gujarat 861 West Bengal ... e) 8,5738 
Kerala ve .. 1,004 Himachal Pradesh e 11 
Madhya Pradesh do 319 Delhi Fa «« 1812 
Madras Bec .. 2,820 Manipur e 5 
Maharashtra — ... .. 5,058 Tripura " 6 
Mysore e T 616 Andaman & Nicobar 
Orissa E oe 212 Islands 26» m: 1 
Total ve 24/57 
JOINT-STOCK COMPANIES AT WORK 
1960-61 1961-62 1962-68 
Number 4r. 26,108 24,757 25,429 
Public Limited Co. 6,745 5,999 6,022 
Private Limited Co. 19,368 18,758 19,407 
Paid-up Capital (Rs. Million) 
Public Limited Co. eS 8,761 9,337 10,066 
Private Limited Co. ns 8,435 9,457 10,644 


(Pocket Book of Economic Information, 1963) 
GOVERNMENT & NON-GOVERNMENT COMPANIES AT WORK 


1960-61 1961-62 1962-63 

Number cf 26,108 24,757 25,429 
Goyt, Compantes on 137 155 160 
Non-Govt. Contpanies six) 12,971 24,602 25,969 
Paid-up Capital NRs. Million) 17,246 18,794 20,710 
Govt. Companies Po 5,244 5,955 7,447 
Non-Govt. CoXnpanies ... 12,002 12,839 13,263 


(Pocket Book of Economic Information, 1963) 


PANCHAYATS 


Li 
‘The Indian Constitutyon h E : 231 Mc TY 
E dome as expressed in the Directive Principles 
GS Uo cun take Steps to organise village Panchayats and endow 
“function as Nee authority as may be necessary to enable to 
p") SES nment” (Article 40). 
Alpe cu Renae atma Gandhi had repeatedly said, “Indian 
kra ang QI an at Uie bottom. Thus, every village will be a 
village CUM is a 2 Dc Paucis iE olows, therefore, that every 
Pi z able i ii i 
to the extent of defending itself ES the A EHE Ei we 


— 
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trained and prepared to perish in the attempt to defend itself against 
any onslaught from without. Thus ultimately, it is the individual who 
is the unit.” 

The background of the Panchayat movement is as follows—In 1880 
the Famine Commission had recommended “in most parts of India some: 
village organisation exists which offers a ready and natural, though still 
imperfect machinery for coping with famine, and it is of special importance 
that whatever is possible should be done, towards improving and 
strengthening this machinery where it is present, so that it may become 
more throughly efficient for purposes of village relief." On the recom- 
mendation of the Royal Commission on Decentralisation in 1907-8, the 
Secretary of State for India recognised the need “to take early steps to 
make all local bodies from village panchayats upwards elective with el ected 
non-official chairmen and to support them with adequate aid." The Indian 
National Congress at Lahore in 1909 supported the recommendations of 
the Royal Commission. 

After independence, Prime Minister Nehru in his address to the first 
Local-Self-Government Ministers’ Conference in 1948 declared “Democracy 
at the top could not be a success unless it is built on the foundation from: 
below." 'The Programme Evaluation Organisation of the Planning Com- 
mission observed in 1956 that the only representative organisation like 
Panchayats should be responsible for rural development and all efforts 
should be directed towards creating and strengthening these institutions. 
The most outstanding achievement in community development during 
last few years has been the acceptance and implementation of the scheme 
of Panchayati Raj throughout the country. 

In pursuance of the Directive Principles of the Indian Constitution, 
almost the whole of the country has been covered with Panchayats, which: 
numbered 1,93,527 on March 31, 1961. 

Panchayati Raj was not introduced all over the country on a particular 
day. The Panchayati Raj is the concern of the States which enjoy auto- 
nomy in their affairs, and are free to introduce it when it is convenient 
to them. Only general directions about the broad pattern of the system 
have been issued from the Centre. That is why there are variations within 
the broad pattern in the system from State to State, 

Rajasthan was the first State to introduce the system on Oct, 2, 1959, 
followed by Andhra Pradesh and Mysore and Madras in 1959. Orissa and 
Assam joined in 1960 and Punjab, Uttar Pradesh and Bihar in 1961. 
Maharashtra and Gujarat introduced it in 1962. Remaining States are 
in different stages of preparing for the system. The set-up varies according, 
to the special conditions from State to State. However, the general pattern 
remains the same. 

It is an integrated three-tier system—the Zillah Parishad at the district 
level, Panchayat Samiti at the block level and Gram Panchayat at thé 
village level and the three are organically linked up. The members are 
elected. 

Panchayats are elected by Gram Sabhas consisting of the entire adult 
population of the village. They are responsible for agricultural production, 
rural industries, medical relief, maternity and child welfare, management 
of common grazing grounds, maintenance of village roads, streets, tanks 
and wells, sanitation, etc., etc. Panchayats federate at a higher level in 
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a body called Sarpanchas as ex-officio members. While the administrative, 
civic and executive functions at the village level are attended to by the 
Panchayats, the judicial functions are exercised by a separate body known 
as Nyaya Panchayat. "Their powers of punishment are limited to the 
imposition of moderate fines, and they employ simple and summary proce- 
dure for the disposal of cases. Legal practitioners are not allowed to 
appear before them. 


Some Defects— This village management or Panchayati Raj has 
some defects which require proper assessment. The Panchayats are not 
in any sense independent self-governing institutions. They have not 
legislative power of any kind except making routine bye-laws within the 
ambit of the law under which they function. Their financial actions are 
subject to audit and surcharge. Their deliberative system, though governed 
by decisions by majority vote, are subject to revision or veto by State 
authority. Their functions are no more confined to what may be called 
‘civic functions’ which could be autonomous, but are extended to what 
are called development works. They are now legally, in truth, agents 
of nation-building departments of Government functioning under delegated 
authority. 

Panchayats: Old and New— The new Panchayats are completely 
different from those of old times which were composed of elders (usually 
five) in whom the village had confidence. Those Panchayats dealt with 
villagers direct and not through representatives and their decisions were 
universally binding. The villagers had direct access to the Panchayats. 
Their ‘Raj’ was completely insular, but all pervasive. The new Pancha- 
yats are also different from the Old Panchayats. They have now respon- 
sibility for development activities which the old panchayats did not have. 
"The new Panchayats are to be miniature replics of the State Governments 
at the village level, but with only deliberative body. 


PUBLIC SERVICES IN INDIA 


Results of. 1.4.5. etc. Examination 1961: Number of candidates 
selected to various services on the results of LA.S, etc. Examination, 1961. 


Gen. S;C. ST. Total 

LA.S. s Arete) 22 4 99 
LES. 5 UE EID 3 2 15 
DPA. gd ay 57 10 6 73 
Central Services, Class I .. 108 29 5 142 
Sentral Services, Class II A 78 3 ER 76 
"Total : 321 67 17 405 


Gadre Strength of I.A.S. and I.P.S., 15th December, 1962. 

w 4 Appointments during 1962 

Wh . Authorised Actual By Examination By Pr 
LA.S. na NAD, 1918 98 60 
1I,P.S. sang 40) 1071 67 9 


ae 
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Training : 

(a) National Academy of Administration.—This Academy conducts the 
following courses—(i) Training direct recruits to LA.S. on the 
results of I.A.S. etc. (ii) Refresher course for senior, Central and 
State Government Officers of 10-15 years service. (iii) Foundational 
course of five months’ duration for new entrants in All India and 
Central Services; Class I recruited on the basis of the I,A.S. 
Examination. 

(b) Central Police Training College—For training of 1.P.S. probationers, 
Deputy Superintendents of Police, Assistant Central Intelligence 
Officers, etc. 

(c) Secretariat Training School—countries to train Section Officers 
(Probationers) and Assistants recruited through the Union Public 
Service Commission and holds Refresher Courses for Section Officers. 
already working in the various ministries etc. . 

(d) Executive Training of C.S.S. Officers. 

Age of Retirement—orders have been issued by Government raising 
the age of compulsory recruitment of Central Government Servants from 55 
years io 58 years subject to the condition that persons may be compulsorily 
retired after attaining the age of 55 years by the appointing authority 
on three months' notice without assigning any reason. Likewise, the 
Government servant can also retire at any time after he attains the age of 
55 years by giving three months' notice to the appointing authority. es 


PUBLIC SECURITY AND POLICE 

The Police in India have the following establishments among others— 

(1) Intelligence Bureau—consists of Central Finger Print Bureau, 
Central Detective Training School and Central Forensic Science 
Laboratory. 

(2) Central Police Training College, Abu—I.P.S. probationers, etc. 
receive their training at this college. 

(3) Directorate of Co-ordination (Police-wireless)—continues to assist 
the State police wireless organisations in procuring equipment, 
training of technical personnel ete. 

(8) National Rifle Association of India is given grants in aid to cover 
the customs duty paid by them on the import of arms and 
ammunition, 


FOREIGNERS 


59,477 foreigners registered under the Registration of Foreigners Act, 
1939, were reported to be the resident in India on Ist December, 1962 as 
against 61,706 on the 31st December, 1961. L 


'The principal nationalities were— 


"Tibetan 14,988 Afghan French 1,047 
Chinese 10,637 German «+ 2,930 Italian . 1,044 
Tranian 4,501 Burmese . 1,623 Japanese Ne 937 
American - 4,2] Russian ..  L88l1 Thai as 918 
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These figures do not include children below the age of 16 years and 
nationals of Commonwealth countries. 


Infiltration of Pakistan Nationals (1951-62) 


Infiltration from East Pakistans into Assam (Estimate 
23 and 3 lakhs 


between)) 
Infiltration from East Pakistan into Tripura .. 50,000 
Pakistani infiltrants left from Assam (1952-62) .. 12,000 
Pakistani infiltrants left from Tripura (1952-62) .. 25,000 
Pakistani's illegal entry into "West Bengal (1952-62) w+» 45,643 
Pakistanis departed from West Bengal for illegal entry 49. 
,595 


(1952-64) ee. EC E = 
Grant of Indian Gitizenship—upto 30th September, 1962, 4,29,068 


ersons have been granted Indian citizenship, Out of them 4,28,436 are 
of Indian origin. 140 are foreigners settled in India and remaining 492 
are alien women married to Indian citizens. 

BACKWARD CLASSES 
esentation of Scheduled Castes 


Representation in Services —The repr aste 
der the Government of India is 


and Scheduled Tribes in various services unt 
as follows :— 


Ist Jan., 1961 Ist Jan., 1962 

39 46 

15 20 

22 29 

5 6 

Central Services 

Clas I (S.C.) : 177 185 
Clas I (S.T) 26 26 
Clas II (S.C) 569 832 
Class II (S.T.) 157 160 
Class III (S.C.) 67,205 70,854 
Class III (S.T.) 8,289 8,197 
Class IV (S.C.) 2,13,906 2,291,938 
wlass IV (S.T.) 29,588 29,246 


BANKS IN INDIA 


INDIAN BANKING SYSTEM— India’s banking system is operated 
salong both indigenous and western lines. Under western lines, we have 
the Reserve Bank of India which is the Central Bank of the country, 
State Bank of India, Indian Joint Stock Commercial Banks (scheduled 
and non-scheduled), and Exchange Banks. 

~The indigenous system comprises numerous indigenous bankers, such 
as, shroffs, seths, mahajans and the village money lenders, such as Baniya, 
Sahukar and Khatri. The indigenous bankers occupy a very important 
place in the credit system of India. It is estimated that they finance 
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about 70 to 80 per cent of the credit requirements of the country. In 
addition to these two systems of Indian Banking, there are also P.O. 
Savings Banks, Co-operative Banks and Land Mortgage Banks, etc. 

The Indian Joint Stock Comercial Banks are controlled and regulated 
by the Reserve Bank of India under the power vested to it by the Indian 
Banking Companies Act of 1949. Exchange banks finance India’s foreign 
trade, Co-operative Banks and Land Mortgage Banks mainly undertake 
rural banking function. 


CLASSIFICATION OF BANKS— The Banks of India are as 
follows :— . 
(i) Reserve Bank of India. 

(ii) Indian Commercial Banks comprising— 

(a) State Bank of India and other Scheduled Banks. 

(b) Non-scheduled Banks i.e. other than those included in the 
Second Schedule of the Reserve Bank of India Act, 1934. 

(iii) Foreign banks whose registered. offices are located outside the 
Indian Union and 

(iv) State and Central Co-operative Banks and Urban Co-operative 
banks (including banking unions and industrial co-operative banks) with 
capital and reserves of Rs. 1 lakh and over, registered under the laws of 
the States where they are situated. 

Scheduled Banks—(a) have paid-up capital and reserves of an aggre- 
gate, real or exchangeable value of not less than Rs. 5 lakhs (b) are either 
companies as defined in Sec. 3 of the Companies Act, 1956 or corporations 
or companies incorporated by or under any law in force in any place 
outside India or institutions notified by the Central Government on this 
behalf and (c) satisfy the Reserve Bank that the affairs are not being 
conducted in a manner detrimental to the interests of their depositors, 
are eligible for inclusion in the 2nd Schedule to the Reserve Bank of India 
Act, 1934 and when so included are known as ‘scheduled banks’. The 
scheduled banks are further classified into (a) Indian Scheduled Banks 
(Class AI) i.e., banks having their registered offices in India and (b) foreign 
scheduled banks, i.e., banks having their registered offices outside 
the Indian Union. 

Non-Scheduled Banks—have been classified into four categories : 
A2 banks having paid-up capital and reserves of Rs. 5 lakhs and above; 
B banks having paid-up capital and reserves of between Rs. 1 lakh and 
5 lakhs; C Bank having paid-up capital and reserves of between 
Rs. 50,000 and Rs. 1 lakh; and D Banks having paid-up capital and 
reserves of less than Rs. 50,000. 


Meaning of Bank— Under the Banking Companies Act, 1049, a 


e 


banking company has been defined as a company carrying on the business e 


of banking in India. Further the types of business which sa 
banking company may transact in addition to banking have also 
been stated precisely and minimum paid-up, capital and reserves e 
varying with the geographical coverage of a banking company, 
have been prescribed. A banking company is required to use 
as part of its name the word ‘bank’, ‘banker’ and ‘banking’, while a 
non-banking company is prohibited from using any of these words in its 
name. The Banking Companies Act, 1949 was extended to the whole of 


- 
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Indian Union except Jammu & Kashmir in March 1950. However it 
has been extended to Kashmir in Nov., 1956. A i 
Number of Banks— The following is the table of Banks in India— 


I. Indian Commercial Banks 1958 1959 1960 1961 1962 
(i) Scheduled (AD) " 17 78 71 67, 66 
Is i i 
a dit e.. 41 39 38 32 30 
B ver 151 148. 143 121 117 
[6] ne 84 16 69 56 49 
n D eh 2 2 1 E = 
Total of (i) & (ii) gin, 355 343 328 216 262 
IL. Foreign Scheduled Banks 16 16 16 15 14 
Total of I & II vis 371 859 344 291 276 
III. Co-operative Banks (2 
a) State Co-operative 
B Banks E e 21 22 22 ?1 21 
b) Central Co-operative 
m Banks p ee 376 369 368 375 357 
(c) Urban Co-operative E 
Banks 278 297 944 335 357 


-~ 


f (1) RESERVE BANK OF INDIA 


The Reserve Bank was established on April 1, 1935. The country 
had no Central Bank. The issue of currency was in the hands of the 
Government, while the control of credits was in the hands of the Imperial 
Bank of India. 'This duel control was highly defective for advancement 
of banking in India. Both the Royal Commission and the Indian Central 
Banking Enquiry Committee appointed in 1931, recommended the estab- 
lishment of a Reserve Bank. 

The Reserve Bank of India was originally started as a shareholders’ 
bank. In January 1949, it was however nationalised. 'The Government 
of India now holds the entire share capital of the bank. 

Main Functions of Reserve Bank— (l) Bank of issue—It has the 
sole right of issuing bank notes in India except one rupee notes which are 
issued by the Ministry of Finance. (2) Banker to the Governments—(3) 
Bankers’ Bank—All Scheduled banks have to keep 2 to 8 p.c. of their 
time and 8 to 20 p.c. of their demand liabilities with the Reserve Bank, 
as may be fixed time to time. (4) Exchange Bank—The Reserve Bank 
maintains the external value of the rupee at Is. 6d. (5) Publication of 
Economic data. (6) Agricultural Credit—Special Agricultural Credit 
Department has been set up by the Reserve Bank to encourage agricultural 
finance. The main function of this department is to study questions of 
agricultural credit and to co-ordinate the operations of the bank in 
connection with agricultural credit. (7) General Functions—(a) accepting 
money and deposit without interest from the Centrak and State Govern- 


@—For co-operative banks the data relate to end June. 
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ment, banks, local bodies etc, (b) purchase, sale and rediscount of bills 


of exchange and promissory notes. 


(c) making of loans and advances to 
States, local authorities, Scheduled banks etc. 


(d) making of ways and 


means advances to Central or State Governments repayable within 90 days. 
RESERVE BANK OF INDIA—ASSETS & LIABILITIES 


(Rupees Million) 


Last Friday 1959-60 

A. Liabilities 23,823 
1. Notes in Circulation 18,449 

2. Govt. Deposits 1,061 

3. Deposits of Banks . 929 

4. Other deposits wan 1,001 

5. Other liabilities -. 2,988 

B. Assets -. 23,823 
1. Gold coin & bullion ewe 1 1,178 

2. Foreign Assets «1.25971 

3. Rupee securities se. 16,945 

4. Other Assets 3,729 


1960-6] 1961-62 1962-63 
24,782 26,398 28,508 
19,847 20,708 22,420 

1,055 872 872 
708 727 774 
880 1,524 1,724 

2,292 2,572 2,718 

24,782 26,398 98,508 

1,178 1,178 1,178 

1,362 1,297 1,164 

18,132 19,106 21,283 
4,110 4,817 4,883 


(Pocket Book of Economic Information, 1963). 


LIABILITIES & ASSETS OF RESERVE BANK OF INDIA 


a» Issue Department : 


In lakhs of Rs. 


ia 


2 33 
E a s ES ^ a eS 
Big Š 33 & Ed 
2S s$ Su B £§ 
ER 38 S$ dq S 
3 GK = 3 T 
1958 39,05 1,557,27 1,616,32 117,76 199,68 
1959 37,81 1,741,37 1,752,18 117,76 178,01 
1960 46,20 1,829,43 1,875,63 117,76 143,01 
1962 sent 89,91. 2,076,68 2,119,99 117,76 91,68 
1962 ‘o 49,81 2,076,68 2,119,99 117,76 91,68 
K 2 
& 33 
eR 8 E HE 
= St S E $ 
o5 8 H i 
DES m 
1958 = as 317,44 131,33 1,167,56 
1959 ae ase 295,77 130,68 1,325,783 
1960 yis 260,77 128,46 1,486,40 
1961 F e 220,77 120,52 1,636,95 
1962 oes ee 209,44 116,24 1,794,31 
(Statistical Tables relating to Banks in India, 1962). 
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r í (Statistical Tables Relating to Banks in India, 1942). 
i RESERVE BANK STATISTICS 
March (hs, Crore) 
^ pne « wet 1 1 195? ime 
naz iam 0 — £00 fU, 
C = 105 " 7*3 
Eme TORO m od ud d 
OY ME ur 


. (a) State Bank of India 
The Imperial Bank of Indie was founded in 1921 n 
eo RESI tuk d Deua) md bok 4 
* ‘The bank was oewiteted onder à Ac om doe 
. that Imperial Bank would $a Central Bank 
budinên on behalf of the Government. So under the 
"4 Mt Government retained comiderable control. over the policy | 
, d d Reni Ran cu ved hi Casu dus d 
With wal boards ar Calcutta, Bombay ond Madras With the 
7 the Ranve Bank of India Act in 1995. the Imperial Bank 
function a» a Bank to the Government of Iodia, although it 
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LIABILITIES & ASSETS OF OTHER INDIAN SCHEDULED BANKS 
(In lakhs of rupees) 


3 NAE x 
f 3o ul si 

E Fd $* Š 
1958 22,89 979,51 43,17 67,68 
1959 23,64 1,122,02 47,65 76,75 
1960 23,63 1,137,08 46,04 85,60 
1961 26,17 1,254,95 49,25 78,84 
1962 30,42 1,438,17 50,92 97,15 
35 22 2? & 
$8 Lf Sys E 
iio oH db a 
23 x Se = 
1958 30,02 468,20 100,72 6,00 
1959 18,98 548,81 127,40 6,86 
1960 10,83 645,81 130,25 741 
1961 30,12 085,75 150,11 9,52 
1962 . 36,05 789,90 160,71 8,85 


99, 3 ‚8! 
(Statistical Tables Relating to Banks in India, 1962). 
(e) FOREIGN SCHEDULED EXCHANGE BANKS 


The Exchange Banks are financing the foreign trade of India. The 
Exchange Banks are i outside India. They purchase bills in 
and other documents. 


foreign , grant ist shi 

"They also play some part in the mancing akng trade, mainly for the 
movement of goods for export or of goods imported. But now they are 
extending their operations in the interior and are receiving deposits also 
on saving and fixed accounts and are engaged in financing the internal 


trade of India. 
The Exehange Banks furnsih the immediate link with the outside 


world of trade and commerce. The inning dates of these Excha 
banks back to the Oriental Banking Lee AA in 1842. Po 


Liabilities and Assets of Foreign Scheduled Banks 


(Un lakhs of rupees) 
2 £ £ 
4H og i NH 
= 
^ 5 "D d 
1958 195,76 2,57 12,05 44,74 2,35 
1959 226,21 2,08 15,97 42,93 2,85 
1960. 238,95 2:21 19,53 5 59,82 95 
1961 256,50 2,37 20,85 42,98 LJ! 
1962 260,35 ,59 Wu 44,69 2,09 


1958 
1959 
1960 
1961 
1962 


216,62 


4 
E: 
TEE 
Li 

25,96 1,05 
30,10 1,29 
nA 245 
37,73 2,16 
45,67 1,79 


DRISSERRN.o ww È 


(Statistical Tables Relating to Banks in India, 1962), 
LIABILITIES AND ASSETS OF ALL SCHEDULED BANKS 


5557 29,89 
36,15 30,84 
36,77 — S08 
3519 949 
39,97 $917 


State Bank of India, Indian and Foreign Scheduled Banks) 
"etos an laka of rupe 


ü og i li 


1,653,95 
1,030,54 
1,953,358 
2,048,91 
2,202,18 


57,08 
64,49 
72,39 
78,08 
90,18 


125,56 
142,77 
146,94 
140,77 
129,78 


x 
627,57 
Per 


cin Puis makana i AUR NE 


až $ 

Rt 

pbi 
45,52 761,49 
35,75 842,05 
27,73 1,036,608 
45,06 1,116,956 


48,78 — 1,261,060 


222,02 1595 
(Statistical Tables Relating to Banks in India, 1962). 
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TRAINING IN BANKING— (1) Banks’ Training College was opened 
at Bombay on the 14th September, 1954 by the Reserve Bank of India for 
imparting training in practical banking to supervisory staff of commercial 
banks. Students are trained in all aspects of banking and a dummy bank 
operates in the institution to give more practical work to them. 

(2) Co-operative Training Centre has been opened in Poona for 
training workers of the co-operative banks in India. 

(3) Baroda University has opened training course in banking at 
Baroda. Tre course is meant for graduates in banking who wish to take 
banking as a profession. 


WAREHOUSING IN INDIA— The Rural Credit Survey Committee 
in 1951 recommended that a National Co-operative Development and 
Warehousing Board and an All India Warehousing Corporation should 
be established for formation of State Warehousing Corporation. As a 
result of this, Agricultural Produce (Development and Warehousing) 
Corporation Act, 1956 was passed. The Board was established in Septem- 
ber 1956. The authorised capital of the Central Warehousing Corporation 
is Rs, 20 crores. The functions of the Board are to plan and promote, 
among other things, programmes for marketing, storage and warehousing 
of agricultural products through a co-operative society or Warehousing 
Corporation. The State Corporation has set up so far upto March 1961, 
235 warehouses with a total storage capacity of about 80,00,000 maunds, 


DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION— was established in Janu- 
ary 1, 1962 with the object of giving a measure of protection to depositor, 
in particular small depositor, from the risk of loss of their deposit or in 
the event of a bank's inability to meet liabilities, Under this scheme, 
each depositor other than the Central and State Government, or foreign 
government or a banking company is ensured a payment of Rs. 1,500 
or the amount deposited by him in the same right and capacity whichever 
islower. Every insured bank is required to pay periodically to the corpora- 
tion a premium at the rate of 5 nP. per annum for every Rs. 100 of its 
total deposits in India. 


CHEQUE CLEARANCE AND NUMBER OF CHEQUES 
CLEARED 1961-62 


i No. of Amount (in 
No. of Amount (in 
cheques lakhs of cheques — lakhs of 


(000) Rs. (000) Rs.) 
Calcutta vM ) 1961 M stat 690,13 
1960 .. 9487 400182 DS .. 59,07 758,48 
1961 «1,0461 4919,84 Kanpur 
* 1962 .. 107,80 4546,14 1960 i TCI] 210,94 
Bombay à 1961 .. 1190 230,71 
1960 .. 192,0  4,490,32 1962 zm 12,56 240,86 
„1961 aaa 1,99,39 481248 New Delhi 
1962 ..2,5,90  5,145,63 1960 -y 26,08 547,55 
“Madras 1961 E ET 608,24 


1960 wa 49,56 665,70 1962 .. 29,86 721,55 
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Bangalore Others 
1960 LOS 14,92 218,66 1960 wan 1,42,04 1,924,46 
1961 0 1614 25464 1961 .. 1,04, 8,884,28 
1962 =- 17,91 294,22 1962 2:4 1588,91 2,776,64 
Nagpur Total 
1960 c 4,41 72,88 1960 san 5,35,64 12,131,72 
1961 m 4,71 72,80 1961 +++ 5,80,91 13,272,63 
1962 d 5,16 80,34 1962 +++ 6,29,97 14,563,90 


(Statistical Tables Relating to Banks in India, 1962). 


EXTERNAL LOANS AND AIDS 


India has been receiving from friendly foreign countries and the 
World Bank loans and aids, for her development plans in many forms, 
such as economic and terhniual aid, supply of agricultural commodities 
and local currency assistance out of the sale proceeds of imported commo- 
dities, etc. In broad terms, foreign aid utilised in the First Plan was 6 per 
cent of the total investment. The proportion was abodt 13 per cent in 
the Second Plan excluding Public Law 480 of the U.S.A. In the Third 
Plan, external assistance is expected to be about fourth of the total invest- 
ment. 
The role of external assistance in the implementation of the Five 2 
Year Plans has been stated as follows—‘‘the role of external assistance in 
relation to the Plan will be to supplement the real resources of the 
country with commodities for which additional demand will be generated 
in the process of development but the domestic supplies of which are 
limited. External assistance would help to avoid dislocations and to 
maintain a certain measure of stability in the economy.” 

External Assistance— The outside assistance is one of the major 
factors of the Plan. Amounts utilised from external assistance are :— 

Rupees millions 


First Plan ed E a5. T 1,966 
Second Plan vie 52 hr .. 8,766 
Ist & Second Plans cnn os LS .. 10,732 
3rd Plan (Estimates) Ed hi A .. 26,000 
Description of Loans and Credits— —— I.B.R.D. Loans are granted 


enly to finance foreign exchange requirements of specific projects of re-| 
construction and development. The assistance is generally confined to 
railways, river valley projects, generation of electricity, roduction of steel, 
development of ports, etc. The rate of interest charged by I.B.R.D. usually 
varies from 34 to 6 per cent and maturity period of loans usually varies 
from 10 to over 25 years. 

Development &oan Fund (D.L.F.) loans have an under-coverage which 
includes rail and road transport, equipment for a number of industries, 
such as textile, sugar, paper and paper-board, steel for both public and 


6 
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private Sectors, power projects, etc. The loans received from D.L.F. can 

repaid in rupees and period of repayment extends from 15 to 20 years. 
The interest charges are generally from 34 to 5$ per cent. 3 

The loan from Export-Import Bank of the U.S.A. is generally avail- 
able for e rement in the U.S.A. of capital equipment. It carries the 
interest of 51 p.c. and is for a term of about 16 years. 'The loan has to 
be paid in dollars. 

International Development. Association (the affiliate of the World Bank) 
extends loans on very favourable terms and conditions : they are repayable 
in 50 years including a grace period of 10 years and carry only à small 


SS S over a Perad of 12 years and carry on interest at 2} p.c, 


as Durgapur Steel Plan ; and “other part is not tied to specific projects, 
est German Aid—is also meant for purchase of capital goods and 
of interest is 6 per cent in addition to an adminis- 
trative charge of 0.3 per cent. A part of the aid from West Germany is 
not tied to any specific purposes. 
Japan Yed Credit—Japan granted first yen credit amounting to Rs. 
crores for allocation for import of equipment in both public and pri- 
vate sectors for projects like National Coal Development Corporation, 
Rajasthan Canal TOjects, etc. The interest is at the rate of Rs, 54 to 
6 p.c. and the period of repayment extends to 18 years. Second yen credit 
to about Rs. 3.81 crores is meant for Orissa Iron Ore Project. 


United States Aid—Since 1951 India has 
assistance of various kinds. U. S. economic a: 
both grants and loans. American assistance t. 
ed through the following three agencies—(1) U.S. Agency for International 
Development (U.S. D... The U.S.A.LD. gives both developmental loans 
and grants, (2) Public Law 480 (Food for Peace) Programme. It ensures 
the availability of agricultural commod; at reasonable prices. 
) Title II of PL 480, 
Cooley Amendment 


been receiving from U. S, 
ssistance to India consists of 
o India is at present extend- 


n, etc, (3) Export and 
= Bank ext rantess for the primary 
purpose of promoting the export and import trade of the United States. 
Loans given by it are Tepayable in dollars, (4) Wheat Loan—In 1951 the 


3 


— 
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U. S. Congress enacted legislation for a loan of $ 89.7 million (Rs, 90.3 
crores) to India to finance the purchase of two million tons of wheat to 
meet actual food shortage. The loan is repayable in dollars and carries 
an interest rate of 2} p.c. In view of India's serious foreign exchange 
difficulties, the U. S. Government postponed the payment of interest and 
pane due from December 31, 1959 and scheduled them to fall due 
rom December, 1986 to June, 1995 without additional interest payments. 

Assistance from Philantropic Organisations of the USA and the UK 
—Number of philanthropic organisations like Ford Foundation, Rocke- 
feller Foundation of the USA and Nuffield Foundation of the U.K. extend 
considerable assistance to India. 

Aid India Club’s -Assistance—At the start of the Third Plan, India 
concluded agreements for credits from different countries combined toge- 
ther as ‘Aid India Club.’ 


AMERICAN ASSISTANCE 


Begun 1951—upto October, 1960—Rs. 2,891.9 crores ($5,023.1 million). 
crores of Rs. p.c. of Total 
640.3 26.8 


1. Grants (not repayable) 

2. Loans repayable in dollars 649.3 27.2 

3. Local currency payments 46 1,102.8 460  * 
Total see) 2,891.9 100.0 


It will be noted that 27 p.c. of total American aid to India involves 
foreign exchange repayments. An equal percentage of the total aid re- 
presents grants, The remainder (46 p.c.) represents loans repayable in 
rupees. 


FOREIGN AIDS 

Australia has been giving India grants under Colombo Plan Economic 
Development and Technical Assistance Programme. E 

New Zealand—New Zealand has been providing substantial capital 
assistance to India under the Colombo Plan. s 

Japan—Japan has so far extended to India credits to the extent of 
Rs. 102.97 crores for the import of capital goods for a number of indus- 
trial projects. | 

Czechoslovakia—The Czech Government has extended to India credit 
amounting to Rs. 23.1 crores for import of machinery and equipment. 

France—During Second Five Year Plan, the French Government had 
extended a suppliers’ credit for financing the import of capital goods 
upto 25 billion French Francs (about Rs. 24.1 crores), later increased to 
50 billion francs. Similar credits equivalent to Rs. 14.29 crores have 
been extended for the Third Plan projects. Services of exports and train- 
ing facilities for Indian mationals in France have also been provided. 

West Germany—Economic collaboration with the Federal Republic of 
Germany began in February, 1958 with the signing of an ent for 
extending a credit of (DM 660 million (Rs. 77.76 crores) for the Rourkela 
Steel Plan. Since then the credits, grants and technical assistance from 
the Republic have gone on increasing. The total amount of credits other 
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than suppliers’ credit so far 1962-63 committed comes to DM 2,877.6 
million (Rs. 342.55 crores). 

Poland—The Government of the Polish People's Republic has so far 
extended two credits to India for a total amount of Rs. 29.8 crores. 


Rumania—The Rumanian Government provided technical and 
financial assistance in the construction of the Oil Refinery at Gauhati 
on January 1, 1962. 

United Kingdom—The Government of the United Kingdom has been 
providing valuable assistance in the form of grants under the Colombo 
Plan since its inception in 1951 as well as long-term credits under bilate- 
ral agreements during the last five years. The total loans received so 
far amount to £175.5 million (Rs. 234 crores). In addition, a syndicate 
of British Banks advanced a credit of £ 11.5 million (Rs. 15.33 crores) for 
financing the Durgapur Steel Plant. 3 

U.S.S.R.—The Soviet Union has been providing substantial assistance 
to India’s development projects in the form of credits and outright 
grants. The total amount of assistance so far authorised by the Govern- 
ment of U.S.S.R. stands at Rs. 384.96 crores. The bulk of assistance has 
been in the form of credits bearing interest at 23 p.c. per annum. The 
one million ton Steel Plant at Bhilai, whose capacity is being expanded 
to 2.5 million tons with further Soviet assistance, is a remarkable example 
of India-Soviet collaboration. 

Yugoslavia—In January, 1960, the Government of the Federal People's 
Republic of Yugoslavia agreed to extend a credit to Rs. 19.05 crores to 
facilitate the purchase of capital goods and equipment to India. Orders 
valued at Rs. 3.87 crores have already been placed. 

Canada—Canada has been supplying a wide range of capital and 
technical equipment for various projects, the more notable of these being 
the Kundah, Mayurakshi and Umtru dams and the NRX Atomic Re- 
actor at Trombay. 

U.S.A.—Beginning with the Wheat Loan of 1951, India has received 
economic and technical assistance from U.S.A. on a generous scale in the 
form of grants, long-term loans, services of American technicians and 
facilities for the training of Indian nations in US institutions. The US 
Government has also supplied large quantities of agricultural commo- 
dities against payment in rupees, the bulk of these rupees being made 
available to India as loans and grants for mutually agreed development 
projects. The total value of assistance so far committed under different 
pacers is $ 4,349.15 million (Rs. 2,070.66 crores). In addition, India 

as also received donations in the form of relief shipments of agricultural 
commodities under PL 480 valued at $ 155.09 million. India has also 
received valuable assistance from Ford and the Rockefeller Foundations of 
USA which had upto September 30, 1962 contributed $ 50,946,926 and 
$ 14,129,983 respectfully. 

International Bank of Reconstruction and Development (IBRD)— 
Loans granted by the Bank to India upto December 31, 1962 amounted 
to Rs. 249 crores for the public sector and Rs. 140 crores for the private 
sector, making a total of Rs. 389 crores. Of this amount, Rs. 20 crores 
were utilised before the First Plan, Rs. 14 crores during the 
First Plan and Rs. 228 crores during the Second Plan. Of the 
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balance of Rs, 182 crores, a sum of Rs. 64 crores was utilised 
upto December 31, 1962, The schemes for which the Bank has 
advanced loans include—(1) purchase of locomotives and other equipment 
for Indian Railways, (2) purchase of agricultural machinery required for 
the reclamation of weed infested and jungle lands, (3) irrigation and power 
projects of D.V.C., (4) purchase of aircraft by Air India Corporation, (5) 
development of the ports of Calcutta and Madras, (6) hydro-electric pro- 
ject at Koyna in Maharashtra, (7) expansion programmes of Tata ps 
% Steel Co. and Indian Iron & Steel Co., (8) installation of thermal power 
stations at Trombay near Bombay, (9) development of coal industry in 
private sector, (10) assistance to the Industrial Credit & Investment Cor- 
poration of India to enable it to advance loans to private companies. 

International Development Association (IDA)—This Association has 
granted eleven credits amounting to Rs. 101 crores to India for the fol- 
lowing projects—(1) construction of national highways, (2) installation of 
800 tubewells in Uttar Pradesh, (8) completion of Shatrunji Irrigation 
Project in Gujarat, (4) completion of Salandi Irrigation Project in Orissa, 
© Punjab Flood and Drainage Project, (6) aditions to the power plants 
of D.V.G., (7) Sone Irrigation Project in Bihar, (8) Purna Irrigation 
Project in Maharashtra, (9) Second Stage of Koyna hydro-electric project 
in Maharashtra, (10) development of Bombay Port and (11) development 
of telecommunications, etc. A sum of Rs. 6 crores has been utilised upto 
December 31, 1962. 

U. N. Special Fund—During 1962, U. N. Special Fund allocated to 
India assistance to the extent of $ 2,721,600 (Rs. 129.6 lakhs) for pur- 
chase of equipment, expert services and fellowship for the following pro- 
jects—Central Instructors’ ‘Training Institute, Hyderabad, National Insti- 
tute for Training in Industrial Engineering, Bombay and Rajasthan Sheep. 
and Wool Institute and Central Instructors’ ‘Training Institute, Ludhiana, 


COLOMBO PLAN 


"The Colombo Plan was conceived at a meeting of the Commonwealth 
Foreign Ministers held in Colombo, Ceylon, on 14th January, 1950. It 
was designed to assist in a co-operative way the economic development of 
the countries of South and South-East Asia. It is based on the princi- 
ples of self-help and material assistance. Assistance under the Plan is 
given to a member country only when it is asked for, and there are no 
conditions attached. ‘The forms of assistance fall into certain main 
groups : grants and loans for mational projects ; commodities, including. 
food grains, fertilizers, consumer goods ; specialised equipment including 
machinery, farm equipment, transport vehicles, laboratory equipment ; 
services of experts and technicians ; training in advanced technology for. 
students of the countries of the area. E 

The problem of raising living standards in South and South-East 
Asia is so complex and enormous that it can be tackled only by a tremen- 
dous effort in each country. "The objective of the Plan is 1 
member countries in their efforts to meet the challenge with which they 
are faced. This challenge is basically a race between production on the 
one hand and increasing population on the other. 
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There “are Consultative Committees consisting of Ministerial and 
other representatives and the council for technical co-operation. Both of 
these maintain liaison with the United Nations and its specialised agencies 
which are operating in this area. 

‘There are 2] countries in the Plan ; of these, fifteen South and South- 
East Asian countries are : Burma, Cambodia, Ceylon, India, Indonesia, 
Laos, Federation of Malaya, North Borneo, Nepal, Pakistan, Philiphine 
Republic, Sarawak, Singapore, Thailand and Vietnam. Six countries out- 
side the area—Australia, Canada, Japan, New Zealand, the United King- 
dom and the U.S.A. are known primarily as donor countries coming for- 
ward with assistance for the development of the area. 


The 12th Annual Report of the Plan published on 15th January, 
1964 said—India maintained her position as the largest donor country 
within the region while the greater part of the assistance under the 
Colombo Plan comes from the six member countries outside the area— 
Australia, Britain, Canada, Japan, New Zealand and U.S. The minor 
portion of India’s contribution was in the field of technical assistance. 


A major item of assistance by India during the year was her financial 
and technical aid to Nepal which amounted to about Rs. 2,00,00,000. 
About 140 Indian experts and technical personnel were working with these 
Nepalese counterparts in several fields. 


EXTERNAL ASSISTANCE 
(Rupees million) 


Authorisation Utilisation 

Source upto March, 1963 upto March, 1963 
U. S. A. 

Loans & Grants e e 10,138 6,311 

Commodity Assistance 11,910 7,606 

Total d a» 22,048 13,917 
LB.R.D. m .. 503,894 3,260 
U.S.S.R. c d 3,850 1,330 
West Germany on see 2,621 2,145 
U. K. 2,502 1,751 
Canada one wae! 1,393 1,097 
Japan T. zm 698 309 
> Others* 2 d 3,011 318 
Total » Cor 40,017 24,123 
Total} 28,107 16,517 


2 
* Excludes grants received out of U. N. Special Fund. 


+ Excluding commodity assistance from U.S.A. 
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CONSORTIUM AID TO INDIA 
(Rupees million) 


Fresh 
commitments in 
April-June 


Authorisation Utilisation 


1962.63 1963 1962-63 in 1962.63 

Austria 23.8 18.3 23.8 — 
Belgium 47.6 47.6 47.6 sie 
Canada 157.1 145.2 103.7(1) 26.6 
France 214.3 95.3 142.8(2) — 
Germany, West 661.9 311.2 660.7 220.2 
Italy 252.4(4) 166.7 256.1 1,8 
Japan 261.9 285.7 47.7(3) 63.1 
Netherlands 52.4 52.9 au m 
OERE APS E 400.0 400.0 666.6 297.3 ' 
U. S. A. iss 2071.4 1,785.7 3,289.9 907.4 
LB.R.D. & LD.A. 952.4 104.7 823.7 325.0 

ve. 5,095.2 4,356.2 6,062.6 1,841.8 


| 
| Total 
| (Pocket Book of Econom!c Information, 1963). 


AID INDIA CLUB 


The Consortium of Governments and institutions interested in assisting 
has e 


India’s development, 


pledged 914.8 million dollars (Rs. 434.54 cror 
This programme was announced on June 4 and 5, 1963. 


‘Third Plan. 


Austria 
Belgium 
Canada 
France 
Germany 
Italy 

Japan 
Netherlands 
U. K. 

U. S. A. 
IBRD & IDA 


popularly referred to as the Aid India Club, 
es) for the third year of the 


(In. million dollars) 


1 


961-62 


1962-63 


1963-64 


3.85 
10.00 
30.50 
20.00 
65.35 
35.00 
60.00 
11.10 
84.00 

$75.00 
220.00 


914.80 , 


(1) Includes grants also. 


actually committed. for 1962-63. 


(3) Excludes afithorisation of Rs. 71 


actually committed for 1962-63. 


(4) Excludes additional commitments for Rs. 


(2) Excludes authorisation of Rs. 142.9 million 


LI 


in 1961-62 which were 


3.7 million. 


4 million in 1961-62 which were 


CO-OPERATION IN INDIA 


The Cooperative movement in India began in 1904 as a measure 
for the relief of chronic rural indebtedness. This movement was 
started with the enforcement of the Act of 1904. The scope of this Act 
was confined to the formation of credit societies only. But during the 
operation of the Act, a number of serious defects were found ; so in 1912 
another Act was passed which permitted for the first time the organi- 
sation of non-credit societies in India. In 1914 Madagan Committee 
was appointed for the further improvement of co-operative movement. 
According to its recommendation, the Montford Reforms of 1919 made 
co-operation a provincial transferred subject. From 1925 provincial 
Governments began to enact separate Co-operative Societies Act. But the 
matter did not improve and progress in India was very slow. In 1935, 
the Reserve Bank of India organised Agricultural Credit Department, as 
an important wing of its activities. 'The Government of India appointed 
the Go-operative menang, Committee in 1948 which recommended that 
primary societies should be converted into multipurpose societies and 
that efforts should be made to bring 50 p.c. of the villages and 30 p.c. of 
the rural population within the sphere of recognised societies within 
10 years. 

S 1951 Reserve Bank of India appointed a Rural Credit Survey Com- 
mittee to report on the whole structure of co-operative movement in 
India. In 1954 this committee recommended an integrated scheme of 
rural credit. "The main recommendations were—(l) State partnership in 
co-operative institutions at all levels (2) full co-ordination between credit 
and other allied economic activities, specially marketing and processing 
(8) development at the base of viable primary agricultural credit societies 
(4) establishment of warehousin, organisation (5) nationalisation of Im- 
perial Bank of India for providing vastly extended remittance facilities 
for co-operative and other banks. 


Acceptance of recommendations—The Government of India accepted 
these recommendations. Reserve Bank of India Act was amended to 
rovide funds to Co-operative Societies and National Agricultural Credit 
long term of operation) Fund was established in Feb. 1956 with an 
initial contribution of Rs. 10 crores. Subsequently in July, 1950, a 
National Agricultural Credit (Stabilization) Fund with an initial capital 
of Rs. 1 crore was also established. The fund can be drawn upon for 
giving medium-term loans and advances to State Co-operative Banks to 
enable them to convert short-term credit to medium-term credit. 


‘The Government also set up a National Co-operative Development 
and Warehousing Board on Sept. 1956 to promote the development of 
co-operative activities and to assist the progress of processing, marketing, 
storage, warehousing and import of agricultural produce through co- 
operative societies and warehousing corporations. The Board administers 
two funds, called Co-operative Development Fund and Warehousing Fund, 
to build up large non-credit societies and a chain of warehouses all 
over the country. 
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Two other Corporations—Central Warehousing Corporation and State 
Warehousing Corporations have been also set up. 

Recent Orientation of the Co-operative Policy— A Committee on 
Co-operative Credit was appointed under the chairmanship of V. L. Mehta 
in 1959 to consider the different aspects of the expanding agricultural 
credit. The Government of India in June, 1960 issued fresh directives— 

(a) In organising village societies, the aim should be to ensure 
viability with the inclusion of the smallest number of villages necessary, 
so that the co-operative society achieves both viability and the essential 
characteristics of cooperation, namely, voluntary basis, close contact, 
social choesion and mutual obligations. 

(b) State may participate in the share capital of viable primary agri-, 
cultural credit societies on a matching basis. Such contribution should 
ordinarily be limited to Rs. 5,000 and could go upto a maximum of 
Rs. 10,000 in exceptional cases. 

Training—There is an All India Co-operative Training College at 


Poona for training senior officers of the co-operative departments and 
institutions. There are five regional training centres for the training of 
the intermediate grade personnel and eight institutions for the training 
of block level co-operative officers working in the Community Develop- 
ment Blocks; training schools also exist in the States for the training of 
junior co-operative officers. 

New Development of Co-operation Farming—Due to the increased 
work of Co-operation, a separate Department of Co-operation under the 
Ministry of Community Development was created in 1958. 

The substantial increase in our agricultural production is the only 
way of success of the plans and also future of the country. Various com- 
mittees appointed by the Congress and the Planning Commission recom- 
manded co-operative farming as the only situation to the food problem 
of India. The Planning Commission in its first report adopted '"'co-opera- 
tive village managements” as its ideal. Second and Third Plans also 
supported this objective. 

Co-operative Farming—Nagpur session _ of the Congress in 1958 
adopted a resolution favouring the adoption of joint co-operative farming 
in our country. It also stated that "as a first step prior to the institution 
of joint farming, service co-operatives should be organised throughout the 
country." It recommended the period of three years to cover the entire 
country with service co-operatives. The scope of Service co-operatives 
means—(1) supply of good seeds and fertilizers and the production of 
manures in the village itself (2) Irrigation (3) marketing of product (4) 
credit and (5) joint use of implements and modern mechanical aid. Since, 
in India, the holdings are often uneconomically small and Nate of an 
individual farmer very meagre, the service co-operatives help a group of 
farmers to export their labour and stock of goods. India being mainly 
an agricultural country, the service co-operatives are primarily needed 
for the agricultural cgmmunity. But these co-operatives can further ex- 
tend their scope to cover the various crafts, mostly ancillary to agriculture 


in the rural areas. 
32 
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Service Co-operatives—As a step towards the formation of co-operative 
farming, a non-official resolution was adopted in Lok Sabha in 1959 envi- 
saging the formation of service co-operatives as a first step towards the 
introduction of co-operative farming. ‘The Nijalingappa Committee was 
formed in June 1959 to formalise and ensure the establishment of co-opera- 
tive farming in India. The Report of the committee was published in 
1960. The Report outlined the programme indicating the preparatory 
work and their requirements regarding the formation of co-operative 
farming societies. 

The Plan and Progress—The Cooperative Farming envisages organisa- 
tion of 320 planned pilot projects at the rate of one per district in selec- 
ted community development blocks where Panchayati Raj institutions and 
co-operatives have made progress. Each pilot project would consist of a 
minimum of ten co-operative farming societies demonstrating the advan- 
tages of co-operative farming. 137 pilot pa were started and 603 
co-operative farming societies organised till the end of 1962. ‘These 
societies had membership of 15,376 and held an area of 88,631 acres, 
One thousand four hundred and fifteen co-operative farming societies 
were registered in the lst. and 2nd plan period. 


National Co-operative Farming Advisory Board has been set up for 
lanning and promoting the programme of co-operative farming in the 
tates, 

Main defects of the co-operative farming are (l) co-operative 
farming is alien to the genius of the people (2) There is a strong attach- 
ment to land among the peasants (3) It would lead to the creation of com- 
munism (4) It would hinder the growth of farmer’s personality (5) It 
will destroy initiative and also lead to the fall in production. 

Co-operative Banking Organisation— owes its origin to the Co- 
operative Societies Act of 1904 and amended by Act of 1912. Under this 
Act, all classes of registered societies are spoken of as Societies. In actual 
practice, however, primary units are in some provinces known as banks 
and in others as societies. Co-operative Banks comprise State and Central 
M A Banks and registered non-agricultural (urban) co-operative 
credit societies with limited liability, each having minimum  paid-up 
capital and reserves of Rs. 1 lakh. "They are sub-divided into two classes, 
namely, 'A' bank or banks with capital and reserves of Rs. 5 lakhs and 
above each, and 'B' banks or banks with capital and reserves ranging bet- 
ween Rs. one lakh and Rs. 5 lakhs each. 


The Co-operative Banking system consists of the Provincial Bank at 
the apex, the affiliated Central Banks, and lastly, the primary societies affi- 
liated to the Central Banks. According to the rules under the Act, these 
banks cannot generally lend to the non-members. The Central Co-opera- 
üve Banks' principal function is to act as the balancing centre of their 
affiliated societtes and to channel funds to the primary societies. 


"The functions of co-operative banks are as follows—(1) Attracting 
deposits from money-lenders and professional classes (2) lending money 
to the primary co-operative societies (3) taking away excess fund of a co- 
operative society and utilising it for making up deficiencies of others (4) 
supervising and guiding the actions of affiliated societies. 
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State Co-operative Banks— 


Number fs 16 
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Central Co-operative Banks— 
1951-52 1960-66 Number 


509 390 


21 Membership ` 2,981,918 — 887,696 


Membership... 93,972 290,584 


Agricultural Credit Societies— 


June 1961 
No. of Societies ... 9,19, 
Member woe 1,70,41, 


Grain Banks— 


June 1961 
129 No. of Grain 
000 Banks 
Membership 


1951-52 — 1960-61 


9,412 
12.49 lakhs 


Central Land Mortgage Banks are the pivot of the structure of long- 
ough the primary land mortgage banks, 


term finance to agriculturists thr 
raise their funds mainly by the 
guaranteed by the State Governm 
and the payment of interest. 


issue of debent 
‘ents in res] 


ures. 


The defaulters are 
pect of repayment of principal 


1951-52 1960-61 
Number at 6 18 
Membership 34,579 2,74,891 
* Share Capital 44 lakhs 4,33 lakhs 
Revenue 25 lakhs 65 lakhs 
CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETIES 1960-61 
i i Loans 
Number Membership bea TE uel 
(thousands) (millions) (Rs. millions) (Rs, millions) 
Credit Socicties .. 294 24 10,297 5,959 
Agricultural mat. 17 2,739 2,028 
Non-Agricultural ... 12 5 1,501 1,304 
Others sk LAN 2 6,057 27 
Non-Credit Societies ... 98 11 2,824 439 
Marketing E 3 2 476 133 
Others P 05 9 2,948 906 < 
All Societies . 882 35 13,121 .' 5,798 


(Pocket Book of Economic Information, 1963) 
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LOK SABHA ELECTIONS ACCORDING TO STATES, 1963 


3 
EZ 8$ z PE UR 
B bys eae EUN SM cass 
E d. Pa shold og Bou 
5 Od On rc e nie 
Andhra Pradesh 43 35. 8 E . 2 eee 
Assam. 12 9 ass 2 PA 6 1 
Bihar 356 58 40 1 2 1 ps 6 3 
Gujarat E 22 16 H ‘ $ 1 
Jammu & Kashmir T 6. Asa S e 6 
Kerala ais 18 6 8 T te aan afew 4 
Madhya Pradesh du 36 23 1 3 1 E trax 4 
Madras i KAT $0.9 E on s 1 8 
Maharashtra we 44 4. 1 m an 2 
Mysore m AOI 125 rase RATES n 1 
Orissa 358 20 14 wwe 1 1 ord 4 
Punjab EETA Aaa aui NG 1 3 4 
Rajasthan Asi. 5192. pese Hee mer d ud 4 
Ui P. tit URNA 1 1 ig RS, 9 
West Bengal um 36 22 9 an Mis np 5 
Delhi 5 Bien ssa MESE ME Sh AB Ji 
Himachal Pradesh NS 4 [S 5 SOR ge 
Manipur - 2 1 1 ons 1 eh 
‘Tripura a 2 se 2 
Total .. 500 359 33 12 6 13 18 48 


Bihar—Jharkhand, Kerala—Muslim League ; Madhya Pradesh—Ram 
Rajya Parisad ; Madras—Dravida Munnetra Kazhagam, Forward Bloc ; 
Orissa—Ganatantra Parisad ; Punjab—Akali Dal; Rajasthan—Ram Rajya 
Parisad ; Uttar-Pradesh—Republican Party of India, Hindu Mahasabha ; 
West Bengal—Forward Bloc, 


*] Seat vacant (Gujarat) ; 1 Seat vacant in U.P. 
PARTY POSITION IN LOK SABHA ON 1. 6, 1963 


Congress x .. 869 D. M. K. 8 
Communists S 2010542 United Progressive Party 9 
Swatantra ep AB Republican Party Ss 3 
Jan Sangh cus Meca Muslim League i 2 
Parliamentry Independent Unattached (including Mr. 
group led by Frank Kripalani) ace setis 


Anthony 
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STATE ASSEMBLY ELECTIONS, 1963 


$ * 3 
© 5 g L2 8 ae eee | 
NO Be te emi TE 
E e Men S T NAAR A JEN 
Andhra .. 800 175 52 wes - 18 49 Z ` 296. 
Assam 9105 79 woe 6 1L 18 98 
Bihar 318 183 12^ 29 4 eae 32 7 $16. 
Gujarat 118 e 7 24 8 152 
M. Pradesh 141 T 83 4l 2 53 14 285 
Madras 138 BI us 6 58 1 205 
Maharashtra 213 6 9 33 1 262 
Mysore 137 8 20 9 37 1> 72078 
Punjab 89 9 3 89 5 158 
Rajasthan 88 5 2 36 25 b” 175 
3 248 14 38 15 41 98 427 
W. Bengal 153 50 5 40 DAE) 
J. & K. BT Catita 75 15 
Kerala 62/20 18 14 123 
Orissa E 77 4 H e his 45 187 
Delhi Wer TURY ci E Tie 534 Us ui ase bas 
Himachal Pradesh 41 33 1 ne ive 4 3 n 4 
Manipur cca) | BU 22 3 4 v Es 5 5 30 
Tripura S807 :30 17 18 Td ae tee 30 


Other Parties in State Assemblies :—Bihar—Jharkhand ; Jammu dr 
Kashmir—National Conference ; Praja Parishad ; Kerala—Muslim League ; 
Madhya Pradesh—Akhil Bharatiya Ram Rajya Parisad, Hindu Mahasabha ; 
Madrás—Dravida Munnetra Kazhagam, Forward Bloc; Maharashtra— 
Peasants’ and Workers’ Party, Republican ; Orissa—Ganatantra Parisad ; 
Punjab—Akali Dal; Rajasthan—Ram Rajya Parisad ; Uttar Pradesh— 
Hindu Mahasabha, Republican ; West Bengal—Forward Bloc. 

GOA ELECTIONS, 1963 
No. of Seats E .. 80 Congress Sr de 
Maharashtrawadi Gomantak ... 14 Independents zr ys 
United Goans v Goa A 


LAWS OF PARLIAMENT IN 1968. , 


. The Hindi Sahitya Sammelan (Amendment) Bill, 1968: 
The Representation of the People (Amendment) Bill, 1963. 
The Indian Tariff (Amennment) Bill, 1963. 

The Delhi Rent Control (Amendment) Bill, 1963. 

The Appropriation (Railways) Bill, 1963. 

. The Appropriation (Railways) No. 2 Bill, 1963. 

. The Appropriation Bill, 1968. 


[- 


NOUR wo 


e 
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9. The A (Vote on Account) Bill, 1963. 

10. The Agricultural Refinance ie Bill, 1963. 

ll. The Marine Insurance Bill, 1963. 

12, The Appropriation (No. 2) Bill, 1963. 

15. The Finance Bill, 1963. 

14. The Super Profits Tax Bill, 1963. 

15. ‘The Bengal Finance (Sales Tax) (Delhi Amendment) Bill, 1963, 

16. The Appropriation (Railways) No. 3 Bill, 1963. i 
17. The Appropriation (Railways) No. 4 Bill, 1968, 

18. The A Pepe (No. 3) Bill, 1963. 

19. The Official Languages Bill, 1963, 

90. The Government of Union Territories Bill, 1963. 

2I. The Compulsory Deis Scheme Bill, 1963, 

22. The Constitution (Fifteenth Amendment) Bill, 1963. 

s e Constitution Mages arang an un A, - 
N3 pun (Quality Con and Inspection) Bill, 1963. 

25. ‘The Indian Emigration (Amendment) Bill, 1963. 

96. The Iron Ore Mines Labour Welfare Cess (Amendment) Bill, 1963. 
27. The CA App (No, 4) Bill, 1965. 

. The le of Civil Procedure (Amendment) Bill, 1963, j 
29. The All-India Services (Amendment) Bill, 1963. 
30. The Employees’ Provident Funds (Amendment) Bill, 1963. 
S1. The Institutes of Eechen (Amendment) Bill, 1963. 
32, The Customs and Central Excises (Amendment) Bill, 1963. 1 
55. The ppm (Railways) No, 5 Bill, 1963. 
M. The Special Marriage (Amendment) Bill, 1965. | 

| "The Indian Sale of Goods (Amendment) Bill, 1963. | 
36. The Warehousing Corporation (Amendment) Bill, 1963. 
37. The Dramatic ance (Delhi Repeal) Bill, 1965, | 


" 

bd 

8. The Central Sales Tax (Amendment) Bill, 1963. | 
i 


38. The Limitation Bill, 1963. 
39. The Personal Injuries (Compensition Insurance) Bill, 1963. 
40. The Major Port Trusts Bill, 1963. 
Al. ‘The Industrial Employment (Standing Orders) Amendment Bill, 1963, 
42, a d Premises (Eviction of Unauthorised Occupants) Amendment 
. AS. , 


43. The Textiles Committee Bill, 1963. 
44. The Drugs and Magic Remedies (Objectionable Advertisements) | 
Amendment Bill, 1965. 


“ 
45. Income-Tax (Amendment) Bill, 1963. 
46. The PO Lien (No. 5) Bill, 1963. 
+ 47. The Administrator-General Bill, 1963. 
48. The Appropriation (Railways) No. 6 Bill, 1963. 
49. The Specify: Relief Bill, 1965. 
- $0. The Requisitioning and Acquisition of immovable Bill, 1963. 
61. The East Punjab Ayurvedic and Unani Practitioners (Delhi Amend: 
ment) Bill, 1963. | 
52. The Indian Tariff (Second Amendment) Bill, 1953. 
53. The Preventive Detention (Continuance) Bill, 1963. 
54. Unit Trust of India Bill, 1963. 
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55. The Companies (Amendment) Bill, 1965, 
56. The Central Board of Revenue Bill, 1963. 


* All Acts have received the assent of the President. 


AWARDS, HONOURS AND PRIZES 


Bharat Ratna 


This is the India's highest award, It is made for ex work 
in the advance of art, literature, and science and in r of public 
service of the highest order, ‘The decoration takes the of a 
leaf 5/16 inches tong and if inches wide and | of an inch thick. It is 
of toned bronze, e recipients of the awards uptodate are— 

Dr. Rajendra Prasad, Jawhaslal Nehru, C, Rajagopalachari, Dr, 5. 
Radhakrishnan, Dr. C. V. Raman (1994) Dr. ag Das, Dr. M. 
Vivesaraya (1955), Pt. Govind Ballabh Pant, Dr. D. Karve (1057), Dr. 


B. C. Roy (1961), Purshotamdas Tandon (1961), Dr, P. V. Kane (1963), 
Dr. Zakir Hussain (1969). 
Padma Bibhusan—1964 
x um Saheb (Dattatreya Balakrishna) Kalelkar; Pandit Gopinath 
aviraj. 


Padma Bhusan—I964 


Anil Bandhu Guha, Adviser, Ministry of Steel, Mines and Heavy Engi: 
neering, New Delhi, Anukul Chandra Mukherji, formerly Dean of the 
Faculty of Arts and Head of the Department of Philosophy, Allahabad 
University, Bholanath Mullik, Director, Intelligence Bureau, New Delhi, 
Dr. Chintaman Govind Pandit, Director, Indian Council of Medical 
Research, New Delhi, Dara Nussarwanji Khurody, formerly Dairy Develop: 
ment Commissioner, Govt. of Maharashtra, Dr, Jacob Chandy. Principal 
Christian Medical College, Vellore, Madras, Dr. ]nanendra. Nath. Mukher- 
jee, Scientist, Calcutta, Kunji Lall Dubey, Speaker, Vidhan Sabha, 

dhya Pradesh, Dr. Kushwant Lal Wig, Dean of Medical Faculty, All 
India Institute of Medical Sciences, New Delht, Mohd. Abdul Hal, 

Profesor of Medicine, P. W. College, Patna; Narayana Rao 
Rajhans alias Bal Gandharva, actor and musician, Maharashtra, Nur-ud- 
din Ahmed, Mayor of Delhi, Rafiuddin Ahmed, Dental and 
formerly Minister, West Bengal, R. K. Narayan, Novelist, Mysore, Dr. Sheikh 
Abdullah, Educationist, Aligarh, Tiruvengadu  Naravanayalwa Rama- * 
chandran. Special Officer for Archaeology, Govt. of Madras, Tirbhovandas 
Kishibhai Patel, Chairman, Kaira District. Cooperative? Milk Producers | 
Union Lid., Gujarat, and Tushar Kanti Ghosh, Journalist, Calcutta, 
Padma Shri—1964 ; 


im cawi irn HM nn or e jit Singh, hockey "e 
Am F er, n rani player ; 
Punjab; Dr. Gadde Rao, grape cultivator, Andhra Pradesh ; 
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Krishna Chandra Shukla, Principal Scindia School, Gwalior, Madhya Pra- 
desh ; Morapakam Josiam Gopalan, cricketer, Madras, Nawang Gombu, 
Instructor, Himalayan Mountaineering Institute, Darjeeling ; Paramananda 
Acharya, Archaeologist, Orissa ; Pratul Chandra Sorcar, magician, Calcutta ; 
Lt.-Col. Rameshchandra Bhaskar Sule, Director of Health Services, NEFA ; 
Lt.-Col. Santosh Kumar Mazumdar, Officer-in-Charge, Institute of Nuclear 
Medicine and Allied Sciences, Delhi; Mr. Haralu, Political Officer, Bomdi 
La, NEFA and Vinayak Pandurang Karmakar, Sculptor, Maharashtra. 


SAHITYA AKADEMI AWARDS, 1962 


Bengali—Annada Sankar 
Japane (travel diary) 

Gujarati—V. R. Trivedi’s Upayana 
Granth (critical writing). 

Kannada—Devudu N. 
Mahakshatriya (novel). 

Marathi—P. Y. Despande’s Anami 
Kachi Chintanika (Philosophical 
reflections). 


Ray's 


Sastri's 


Punjabi—Balwant Gargi's Ranga- 
manch (Book on Indian drama). 
Tamil—M. P. Somasundaram's 
Akkavai Chimaivi (a travalogue). 
Telegue—Viswanatha Satya Nara- 


yana's Viswanadha  Madhyak- 
karulu (poetry). 

Urdu—Akhtarul Imam's Yaden 
(Poetry). 


RABINDRA MEMORIAL PRIZE 
(West Bengal Government Award) 


1950 Dr. Nihar Ranjan Ray (Banga- 
lir Itihas). 

Satinath Bhaduri (Jagori). 

1951 Jogesh Chandra Ray (Ancient 
Indian Life) Bibhuti Bhusan 
Banerjee (Ichhamati). 

1952 Brojendranath Banerjee, Dr. 
K. P. Biswas & Ekkari Ghosh 
(Bharater Banusadhi). 

1958 Dinesh Chandra Bhattacherjee 
(Banger Nabyanayya Charcha). 
1954 Sm. Rani Chanda (Purna Kum- 

bha). ry 

1955  Rajsekhar Bose, (Krishna- 
kali). 

"Tarasankar Banerjee 
Niketan). 

1956. Samarendranath Sen (Vigya- 

^ ner Itihas). | 

1957 Pravat Kumar 
(Rabindra Jibani). 
Dr. R. C. Majumdar (History 
& Culture of the Indian Pevple.) 

1958 — Premendra Mitra (Sagar 
Theke Fera). 


(Arogya 


Mukherjee 


Benoy Ghosh (Paschim Banger 
Sanskriti). 

Dr. Suniti K. Chatterjee (Litera- 
ture Mediavali E. Moderne Del 
Subcontinente Indiano (in 
Italian). 

1959 Upendranath, Bhattacharya 
(Banglar Baul O Baul Gan). 
Haridas Mukherjee & Mrs. 
Uma Mukherjee (Origin of 
National Education Movement). 

1960 Pramathanath Bisi (Carey 
Saheber Munshi), 
Radhagovinda Nath 
Vaishnava Darshan). 

1961 Haridas  Siddhantabagish 
(Mahabharat). Swami Prajnana- 
nanda (Historical Development 
of Indian Music). 

1952 Balaichand Mukherjee (Bana- 
ful) (Hate Bazare). 

1963 Subodh K. Chakravarti (Ram- 
yani Bikshyay: 

Suresh Ch, Banerjee 
Sastre Bangali). 


(Gauriya 


(Smriti 
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LALIT KALA AKADEMI AWARDS, 1962 


Painting Sculpture Graphic 
Himatlal Shah S. Dhanapal Somenath Hore 
Arun Bose Inder Jeet 

M. Reddepa Naidu 

A. A. Rajba 


Ghulam Mohd. Sheikh 
A. P. Santhanaraj 
Akbar Padamsee : 


SANGIT NATAK AKADEMI AWARDS, 196. 
Hindustani Music—Omkar Nath Maniram Dutt Mukhtyar (Sas- 


Thakur (Vocal). triya). 
—Ali Akbar Khan—(Hindustani Kumar Sudhendra Narayan Singh 
Instrumental—Sitar). Das (Chhau). 


Karnatak Music—B. Devardrappa. Adya Rangachari (Play Writing). 
T. K. Jayarama Iyer—Instru- Mrs, Zohra Segal (Acting in Urdu). 
mental. Banda Kanaka  Lingaswara Rao 

Dance—Raman Pillai“ (Kathakali) | (Acting in Telugu). 

Atombapu Sharma (Manipuri), 

AWARDS TO SCHOLARS, 1963 

‘The Scheme of awards introduced by the Government of India in 1958 
is intended to accord recognition to eminent Sanskrit, Arabic and Persian 
scholars and to encourage advanced study in these languages. Along with 
a Sanad, the scholars are given Rs, 1,500 per annum for life and a Robe of 
Honour— 

Sanskrit—H. D. Velankar, Pt. Brahma Dutt ‘Jigyasu’, Pt. Akshay K. 
Sastri Agnihotram T. Thathachariar, 

Arabic & Persian—Dr. Muhammad Nizamuddin ‘Firdaws’. 

NATIONAL PROFESSORS 

The Government of India created posts of National Professorship of 
India in 1949. The National Professorship carries a salary of Rs. 2,500 per 
month and has been created so that the holders may devote their entire 
energy to research work. 


1949 Dr. C, V. Raman. 1959 Dr. P. V. Kane (Indology). 

1958 S. N. Bose. 1962 S. K. Mitra. 

1958 Dr. K. S. Krishnan. 1963 Dr. D. N. Wadia, 

1959 Dr. Radhabinode Pal (Juris. 1963 Dr. V. R. Khanolkar. 
prudence). 


PARAM VIR CHAKRA i 
(The highest decoration for valour). ` 
1962 Capt. Gurbachan Singh Salaria Major Shaitan Singh (Kumaun 
(Gurkha Rifles), Posthumous. Reg.), Missing. 
1962 Major Dhan Singh Thappa 1962 Subedar Jogendra Singh (Sikh 
(Gurkha Rifles), NEFA, Posthu- Regiment), Posthumous, Ladakh. 
mous, 


a 
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PRESIDENT’S MEDALS 


(Order of Precedence for Wearing) 


1, Bharat Ratna; 2. Pram Vir Chakra; 3. Ashoka Chakra Class 1; 
4. Padma Vibhushan ; 5. Padma Bhusan ; 6. Vishisht Seva Medal Class 1; 
7. Maha Vir Chakra; 8. ‘Ashoka Chakra Class IL; 9. Padma Shri; 10. 
Vishisht Seva Medal Class If; 11. Vir Chakra ; 12. Ashoka Chakra Class 
II; 13. The President's Police and Fire Services Medal for Gallantry ; 
14. Sena-Nao Sena-Vayu Sena Medal; 15. Vishisht Seva Medal Class n; 
16. The Police Medal for Gallantry ; 17. The General Service Medal, 1947 ; 
18. Sainya Seva Medal ; 19. Videsh Seva Medal ; 20. The President's Police 
and Fire Services Medal for Distinguished Service; 21. The Meritorious 
Service Medal ; 22. The Long Service and Good conduct Medal; 23. The 
tion; 25. The Indian Independence Medal, 1947; 97. The Independence 
Police Medal for Meritorious Service; 24. The Territorial Army Decora- 
Medal, 1950; 28. Commonwealth Awards; 29. Other Awards. 


NUCLEAR TESTS 


(Chronology 1945—1963) 


In view of the test bam treaty initialled in Moscow on July 25, 1963 
and signed on August 5, 1963, this list is important in many ways, 

5 

July 16—First atomic explosion at Alamgardo, New Mexico. 

August. 6—Hiroshinia destroyed. 

August 9—Nagasaki destroyed. 
1946 
July 1—United States tests atomic device. 


July 25—United States tests atomic device underwater. 


1948 | z 

April—United States tests three nuclear devices at Eniketock. 
1949 

Sept. 28—Soviet Union tests first atomic bomb. 
1951 


Jan. 27—Feb. 7—United States conducts five tests, 
April-May—United States conducts four atomic tests, one underground. 


October—Soviet Union tests two atomic devices. 
October 22—Nov. 29—United States conducts seven tests. 


1952 , 
April—June 5—United States conducts cight tests. 
October Ka ae her first nuclear device near Montebellow 
slands. 
October 31—United States tests an atomic device at Eniwetock. 
Nov. Tebeh, States iss first thermo nuclear (Hydrogen) weapon at 
Enewetock. 
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1953 


March 17—July 4—United States tests eleven atomic devices. 
August 12—Soviet Union tests the first hydrogen bomb. 
August 28—Soviet Union tests an ‘atomic device’. 
October—Britain tests two atomic devices. 


1954 


March 1—United States tests six nuclear devices. 
October—Soviet Union tests a nuclear weapon. 


1955 


February-May—United States conducts fifteen , tests including one 
s underwater and one underground. 
August-Nov.—Soviet Union tests four devices and weapons. 


1956 


March-April—Tests by Soviet Union. 

May-July—Thirteen tests, by United States. 

May 15-July 19—Britain tests two weapons. 

August-November—Series of Soviet tests resumed, total of 17 for year, 
Sept.-October—Britain carries out four tests. 


1957 


January 19—April 16—Soviet Union conducts a series of weapons tests. 

May 17—Britain tests her first hy n bomb at Christmas Island. 

May-October—Twenty-four tests by United States in Nevada including 
one underground. 

August-December—Soviet Union concludes a series of thirteen tests 
for year. 

Sept.-October—Britain tests three devices. 

November 8—Britain explodes hydrogen device, bringing total of tests 
for year to seven. 


1958 


1960 


February-March—Ten Soviet shots. i 

April-July—United States tests 29 devices including four underground. 

April 28—Britain tests atomic devices. 

August—United States tests two nuclear missile war heads. 

August-September—Britain tests four devices. 

August-September—Two high altitude devices tested by United States. 

Sept.-October—United States tests 19 devices including three under- 
water. 

Nov.—Series of fifteen tests. 


February 1$—France explodes her first atomic bomb in the Sahara. |, 
April 1—France explodes second nuclear device. Uu 
December 27—France sets off third nuclear device. 


1 
April 25—France sets off fourth nuclear device. 6 1 
September—Sovie Union resumes testing with 31 shots including the 
largest explosion in history and one underwater. 
— —United States conducts eight underground tests. 


0 
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1962 

April—United States begins series of tests in Pacific. Final American 
atmospheric test takes place on Novy, 4—Total of 86 
devices tested in year. 

August—Soviet Union starts series of 40 tests. Shot of December 24, 
is last known Soviet test in atmosphere. a 

— — One test conducted by France. Two underground tests 

conducted in Nevada by United States and Britain. 


June 30—United States report ‘incondusive evidence’ of Soviet test. 


United States conducts ten underground tests. 
France conducts an underground test. 


EXCHENGES, WEIGHTS & MEASURES 


EXCHANGE RATES 


Country Unit Value in Rupee & N.P. 
Afganistan owl of 100 Puls 29.02 nP. 
Albania Lek of 100 Quintar = 
Australia Pound Rs. 10.66 nP. 
Austria Schilling of 100 Groschen — 
Belgium Franc of 100 Centimes cA 
Burma Kyat of 100 Pyas Re. 1.00 nP. 
Canada Dollar of 100 Cents Rs. 4.33 nP. 
Ceylon Rupee of 100 Cents Re. 1.00 nP. 
China Jempi or Yuan of 100 Fens Rs. 2.00 nP. 
Czechoslovakia Crown of 100 Hellar 66.06 nP. 
Denmark Krone of 100 Ore 69.36 nP. 
Egypt Pound of 100 Piastre Rs. 13.59 
Finland New Makkas (1 New M=100 Old) Rs, 10.50 
France New France (1 New Fr.=100 Old) 00.98 nP. 
Germany (E) Deutche Mark Rs. 2.18 
Germany ) —do— Re. 1.087 
Ghana Pound Rs. 13.33 nP. 
Greece Drachma 16.06 nP. 
Hongkong Dollar 83.04 nP. 
Hungary Florin of 100 Filler 43.66 nP. 
Indonesia Rupiah of 100 Sen Rs. 11.01 nP. 
Traq Dinar of 1000 Fills 13.33 nP. 
Ireland Pound —do— 
Israel Pound of 100 Agorot —do— 
Italy Lira 00.50 nP. 
Japan Yen ! 61.01 nP. 
Jordan e Dinar 13:33 nP. 
Korea Won 77.07 nP. 
Malaya Dollar . 15.55 nP. 
Mexico Peso 37.05 nP. 
Morocco Diraham of 100 Francs 49 94.05 nP. 
Nepal Rupee 60.05 nP. 


Netherlands Frorin or Guilder ; 1.319 nP. 
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Country Unit . Value in Rupee & N.P. 
New Zealand Pound Rs. 13.22 nP. 
Norway Krone of 100 Ore 66.06 nP. 
Pakistan Rupee Re. 1.00 nP. 
Persia. Rial of 100 Diners 5.55 nP. 
Phillipines Peso of 100 Centevos Rs. 1.29 nP. 
Poland Zloty of 100 Grotzy Re. 1.18 nP. 
Saudi Arabia Riyal of 20 Qursh Re. 1,05 nP. 
Spain Piesta of 100 Centevos 8.25 nP. 
Sudan Pound of 100 Piastre Rs. 13.66 nP. 
Sweden Krona of 100 Ore c 91.75 nP. 
Switzerland Franc Re. 1.07 nP. 
Syria Pound of 100 Piastre Re. 1.33 nP. 
Thailand Baht of Tical of 100 Satangs Rs. 00.22 nP. 
Tunisia Dinar Rs. 11.22 nP. 
"Turkey Lira of 100 Kursor Piastre 52.75 nP. 
United Kingdom Pound Rs. 18.38 nP. 
U.S. A, Dollar Rs. 4.69 nP. 
TU. S S. R. Rouble of 100 Copacks Rs. 5.31 nP, 
Vietnam Piastre of 100 Cents 13.50 nP. 
Yugoslavia Dinar of 100 Paras 63.80 nP. 


+ Notes and Coins dated pre-1961 are not valid except Copacks 3. 2. 1. 
WEIGHTS AND MEASURES 


Weight 1 mile +++ 1,6093 kilometres 
1 grain .. 0.0648 gram 1 centimetre 0.3937 inch. 
] ounce .. 298.350 gram 1 kilometre 1093.61 yards or 
1 pound... 0.4538 kilogram 0.62137 mile 
1 hundred Area 
weight — .. 50.8 kilograms ] hectre ^. 2.471 acres 
1 ton .. 1016.05 kilograms — ] sq. kilo- 0.8861 sq. mile 
1 gram ^ 15,428 grains metre .. 4840 sq. yds. or 
1 kilogram .., 2.2046 Ib. 1 acre +» 0.40469 hectare 
1 metric 1 sq. mile ... 640 acres or 2.59 
ton .. 0.9842 ton sq. kilometres 


] seer ... 0.9331 kilogram 1sq. yd.  ... 0.8361 sq. metre 
1 maund  ... 37.3242 kilogram 


is Liquid 
oy See pum ve 0,57 litre 
- pouues I gallon a.e 4,546 litres 
Lineal 1 bushel — ... 596.87 litres 
1 yard .. 0.9144 metre 1 litre .. 1.759 pints $ 
WORLD PRODUCTIONS 1961-62: 
Tea 1961 P.C. Indonesia trs TOM LM d 
India mo 27498 ASK, 4 4.5 
Ceylon Prat) .. 252 Pakistan cer ae 3.2 


Japan ese i 10.2 China (Taiwan) T». 82:2: 


" 
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Nayasaland — ..- w- 12 
Others oe - «47 
Total om ,. 100.0 

World (000 tons)* | 
* Excludes USSR, China (main 

land), Republic of Vietnam. 

Sugar 1962 PL. 
India se w. 8.6 
Cuba oss wra 12.3 
USSR 124 
Brazil be Ged 
USA a sa 85 
France 4.0 
Poland ES ET 3.0 
Germany, W ae S 
Others . 48.8 
"Total 100.8 
World (million tonnes) LE 
Tobacco 1961 P.C. 
India five » 8.5 
USA b » 259 
Brazil te ts 49 
USSR E " 48 
Jawan E 55 
Rhodesia 5.1 
"Turkey 28 
Pakistan 24 
Others 44.5 
"Total ^ 100.0 
World (000 tonnes) 360.0 
Coal 1961 P.C. 
India " 29 
China (Mainland) 21.6 
“USA BA 19.5 
. 19.4 


Others - . 3109 


"Total E os» 100.0 
World (million tonnes) — 1942.7 


Crude Petroleum 1961 P.C. 


India ves 2. 0 04046 
USA ET w 355 
USSR ove wi 104.8 
Venezuela — ... ove 19,9 
Kuwait oe A 74 
Saudi Arab ... si to 
Iran - e 82 
Iraq ES w 44 
Others we qu. We. 
Toul oe 100.0 
World (million tonnes) 1123,7 
Crude Steel 1961 P.C. 
India m m Ml 
USA $e e 251 
USSR we 199 
Germany, West — D4 
giren, € ow» 080 
wm 5.0 
Gun. (Mainland) oy 42 
Others E we 210 
Total s. 100.0 
World (million. tonnes) MAS 
Aluminium 1961 P.C 
India yan ose 0.5 
USA er w 464 
Canada oe «a. 16.2 
France one 75 
Germany, West wes 46 
Norway vs oe 46 
Mv ow ow A 
italy +e oo» 22 
Others 1% ^ 159 
"Total e .. 1000 


World (thousand tonnes) $720.0 


EXCHANGES, WEIGHTS AND MEASURES ^i 


Rice 1961-62 PO, Wheat 1961-62 Pc, 
India i (Sido, eee ve ae 
China (mainland) ^ .. 951 USSR - e 0990 
Pakistan — .. ^ 51: UM "- S M: 
Japan KA b 64 France ^h bie 40 
Indonesia — .. wa a e : n Á 
Thailand — .. r4 32 «nada ^^ SAN: 
Burma es - 23 (vat 
Brazil ee mo Sots e m i 
uM D ” 
Others T er WA Died x ea ri 
Total E e 1000 Total 100.0 
World (million tonnes) 2423 World (million ‘tonnes 196.5 
Groundnuts 1961.62 Pc. P ; ; 
India m 2 M5 Bril m MEC 
China. (mainland) mS es e MO 
Nigeria to w 9I Others ws oo na 
Senegal 4 MU WE — 
USA 4 eo $1 Total 4 . PAG 
Indonesia a 2.9 World (million $5. Isse 


* Excluding USSR, 
Book of Keonomie Information, 1963) 


MAIZE (1000 Metric Tons) 


1959-00 6061 [I] 
Argentine . 40 4850 5220 
India T] 4015 L. 
Mexico 5563 5200 so 
Rumania wm * ss LL 
U, SA 97149 ongín mm 
U. 5. 5. R. » NO 18702 Wwe 
Yugoslavia 5 4160 ow 
RICE (Paddy) (1000 Metric Tom) t 
1959 00 1-060: " 
tte 3 RE. 
pi 1 1 aes ines 
rakitan 14 MOV 


“514 


France 
Germany (E) 


uy 
Ethiopia 
India 
U,, Si, A. 


Ema} t 


1950:51 
1951:52 


1956°57 
1987-58 
1958259 : 
1959:60 
1960;61 
1961:62 
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POTATOE (1000 Metric Tons) 


1959-60 1960-61 1961-62 

13264 15082 14331 

12436 14821 8430 

22720 24558 21516 

2766 2747 2787 

35689 37855 45203 

7036 7281 6383 

11149 11677 13817 

86561 84374 84310 

MILLET (1000 Metric Tons) 

7572 6884 7242 

1299 3230 2890 

SORGHUM (1000 Metric Tons) 

1892 1815 1960 

8132 9363 7787 

14103 15745 12186 


National National 
income income 
(current (1948-49 
prices) prices) 
(Crores of Rupees) 
9,530 8,850 
9,970 9,100 
, 9,820 9,460 
10,480 10,030 
9,610 10,280 
9,980 10,480 
11.510 11,000 
11,390 10,890 
12,600 11,650 
12,950 11,860 
14,160 12,750 
14,630 15,020 


NATIONAL AND PER CAPITA INCOME 
Per Capita Income 


(Rupees) 

current 1948-49 

prices prices 
267 248 
274 250 
267 256 
278 266 
250 268 
255 268 
283 276 
280 267 
303 279 
305 279 

9 726 294 
330 293 


(Statistical Outline of India, 1963) 


India 
Australia 
Brazil 
Burma 
‘Canada 
Ceylon 


France 
Germany 


Italy 
Japan 
Mexico 
Pakistan 


ise 
U.S.A: 


EXCHANGES, WEIGHTS AND MEASURES 


* POPULATION PER 


Passenger car Radio Telephone 


1,545 201 

5 4 

113 14 

1,123 180 

4 2 

120 34 

cr 8 4 
(West) ... 18 3 
. 25 6 
292 6 

73 11 

1,791 363 

9 3 

3 1 


990 


Physician 
4,997 
854 
6,462 
28,609 
927 
4,701 


1,004 
707 


691 
941 
1,767 
14,844 


1,080 
806 


* Note—Data relate to the latest available year which is not the same ' 


for all the countries. 
(Statistical outline of India, 1962) 


INDIA'S DIRECTION OF TRADE : P. C. DISTRIBUTION 


Imports Exports 

1962-63 1962-63 
France be wan? (ae Do Australia Pss «ve nad; 
Germany, West «+» 9.0 Canada «s aoe BQ 
Italy E sentio Italy oy cee: a) 
Japan ase e ON Germany, West Tu e 
Pakistan d Aree U. K. Zn LUE 
U. K. E AUT TEENS " s. 16.8 
Unis. A. E sex) (20.8 MISES) Bes ae Meo beet) 
U: SES Rew s ee PETE or 


EXPENDITURE ON GOVERNMENT ADVERTISING 
Lakhs of Rs. * 


1959-60 64 T $4 s. $9,24,681 
1960-61 A e ae) ee ape ETT 
1961-62 M. a d .. — B5,2T,54l 
1962-63 ue T e. 60,27,704 


(nd. Information p. 627) 
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ADVANGE TO STATES FOR HOUSING SCHEMES 
(except Stum Clearance Scheme) 


(1963-64) : In lakhs of Rs. 
Amounts allocated. from : 


Central Govt. L.I. C. "Total 
funds funds 
Andhra. Pradesh 24.20 76.00 100.20 


Assam ct 4,50 22.00 26.50 
Bihar 3c a 24.60 87.25 
Gujarat is ve 61.80 49.00 
J. & X. ate SEU ww B0 14.99 
Kerala io S 32.20 38.50 
M. P. ea 50.00 65.80 
Madras das a 63.10 145.00 
Maharashtra S x 67.60 215.75 
Mysore B» a 45.60 80.00 
Orissa 4A we 26.90 60.00 
Punjab cm) ae 8.00 100.00 108.00 
Rajasthan D s 18.20 53.75 71.95 
Wipers i. AN 59.60 135.00 194.60. 
W. Bengal - dex 96.50 100.00 196.50 
602.30 136.04 1888.34 
(Ind. Information, p. 631) 
FOREIGNERS INDIA 
(Ist Dec., 1962) 
"Tibetans .. 14,988 Russian euh]. BST 
Chinese a» 10,627 French de TAKOK 
Iranian s 146501 Italian nee 1,044 
American s» 4,421 Japanese F 937 
Afgan s „3,648, Thai ae 18 
German i 24990 Foreigners (1961) .. 59,744 
Burmese 1,623 Foreigners (1962) .. 61,706 


These figures do not dndudé children below the age of 16 years and 
nationals of Commonwealth Countries. 


BENGAL AND MAHARASHTRA : COMPARISON 


Greater Calcutta & Bengal Greater Bombay & Maharashtra 
Area 5 (CaL) 164.03 sq.m. Area : (Bombay) 182.3 sq.m. 
Literacy (Bengal) 24.2 p.c. Literacy (Maharashtra) ' 20.9 
Population : (Greater Population (Greater 

Calcutta) 56,50,195 Bombay) 41,52.065 
Density of Cal. (sq.m.) — 73,182 Density (Bom. per sq. m.) 22,323 
Employment Pattern : Employment Pattern : 


"Household industry : 8,948 Household industry : 23,042 


» 


BENGAL & MAHARASHTRA 


Greater Calcutta & Bengal 


Manufacturing : 2,98,293 
‘Construction : 37,803 
Trade & Commerce :  2,82,567 
Transport, Storage & 
Communication : 1,38, 184 
Other Services : 4,13,769 
Cinema Houses: about: 90 
Cars (1963 approx.): 31,000 


Exports & Imports 60 p.c. of all 
exports & imports 
of the country. 
Cal gives 40 “p:e. of all 
income-tax collection. 
Cal. buys 30 to 35 p.c. of insur- 
ance policy. 
It has 25 p.c. of all registered 
factories of the country. 
Jute mills 100 
Cotton mills 60 
Paper mills ase NG 5 
Pop. (Bengal) 1961 $,49,26,279 


Density of Pop. (Bengal) 1,032 
Broadcast licences 

(Bengal) 1961 3,49,332 
Companies (W. 

Bengal 1962) 8,573 


Govt. Companies 1962 8 
"Traffic earning of Cal. Port 1961-62 


Ships entered 1806 

Gross tonnage (lakhs) 123.5 

Imported (lakh tons) 48.8 

Export (lakh tons) 44.2 
Institutions of higher 

education (Bengal) 

1960-61 193 
Ratio of females per 1000 

males (Cal.) 612 
Literacy of Cal. per 1000 593 


Greater Bombay & Maharashtra, 
Pop. (Maharashtra) 


1961 3,95,53,718 
Density of Pop. 

(Maharashtra) 333 

Manufacturing : 665,530 

Construction : 44,906 


Trade & Commerce: 303,827 
"Transport, Storage & . 
Communication : 1,89,260 
Other Services : 428,193 
Cinema Houses (over): 80 
Scheduled Banks over: 33 
Foreign Exchange Banks: 15 
Registered factories of 
the city (over): 4,000 
Per capita power con- 
sumption of State: 59.90 kwh 


Textile mills : 65 
Broadcast. licences 


(Maharashtra 1962) 364,997 
Companies (Maharashtra) 

1962 5,059 
Govt. Companies 1962 18 


Traffic earnings of Bom. 1961-62 


Ship entered 3,156 
Gross tonnage (lakh) 202.9 
Imports (lakh tons) 104.1 
Export (lakh tons) 41.8 
Institutions of higher edu- 
cation (Maharashtra) 
1961-62 265 
Ratio of females per 1000 
males (Bom.) ‘ 663 
586 


Literacy of Bom. per 1000 


E 
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CALENDAR AND ALMANAC 


161—Lap Year. 
Beliptes in 1964 
There will be six cclipses in 1964, four of the Sun and (wo of the 


2 


» 
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Partial Beti; the Sun, January 14, observable in the souther 
pan of Tatanan, Antarctica, southern tip of South America sad 
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Moon, June 24-25-—The area of visibility in- 
b Arica, Europe, - 
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- Remembrance Day — November 11 
(two Wan) 
CETTE T ied Deemer 
Day Augen 1$ Shorten December 


Partial Eclipse of the Sun, June 10, observable in of Antaretia, 
Australia except part of the northern coast, anions ad mana of : 
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& 
WHO'S WHO 
Part II 


THIS PART CONTAINS— 


a) 
(2) 
(3) 
(4) 
(5) 
(6) 
(7) 
(8) 


States & Territories. 

Central Ministries. 

State Ministries. 

Members of Parliament. 

Central Ministry. 

Indian Directory. 

Indian Ambassadors, Consuls etc. 


Foreign Ambassadors etc. 
and other matters. 
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STATES IN INDIA - 


ANDHRA PRADESH 


Sapia s aira Cities: 
opulation 3598344. Hyderagud "m 
Principal ijayawada "m 
Language .. Telugu Guntur M 
Area (sq.m) .. 106286 Visakhapatnam m 
Literacy Warangal "o 
per 1,000 .. 212 Rajamundrg, ae 
Population per Kakinada 
sq. m. 339 Eluru “ 
Females per Nellore m 
1,000 males .. 981 Bandar "m 
Universities .. Osmania, Andhra, Kurnool + 
Venkateswara 


Covering about one-fourth of the Deccan plateau, Andhra 
extends over an area of 106,286 square miles. It is surrounded by iba 
States of Orissa, Madhya Pradesh, Maharashtra, Mysore and Madras. On 
the east is the Bay of Bengal with a seacoast of 600 miles. fa] i 

Low mountains cut across by rivers; fertile river and 
coastal strip make the whole topography of Andhra: The 
Mahendra Giri, stands only 4,920 ft. above the sea level, while the | 
river Godavari has a total length of 870 miles. Krishna, almost as " 
Godavari, also flows in Andhra before falling into the Bay of P. 

Population—Population in 1961 was nearly 36 millions, Tt sea 
for 820 pe. of the total population of the country, In. area it 
9.03 pa. of the total area of the country and ranks Sth in ares, 

gricultare—Andhra Pradesh, fifth largest state in India, oce 
a central position in the country's economy and kei be 
among the most lavishly endorsed regions im na 
agriculture and mineral. Recogniwd a major food 
contributing over 10 pe. of the whole of the coun! 
cereals, it also accounts for 20 per cent of the oilseeds 
tobacco grown in India. Rain iib tM 
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forests, which cover the inaccessible parts of the Eastern Ghats, contain, 
useful species of timber. There are huge forest area in Srikakulam, 
Visakhapatnam and Godavari and Kurnool districts. 


River Resources—The State is drained by the Godavari, Krishna and 
Pennar and their tributaries, and their waters have been harnessed for 
irrigation to some extent. The Godavari flows for 225 miles through, 
the State before it falls into the Bay of Bengal. The remaining two-thirds 
depends on rain, which is both inadequate and undependable. 


^ MADHYA Y 
A PRADESH / 


| KAN MUTA 
Gin, 
v^ ANDHRA PRADESH 


D 
STATE BOUNDARY emm smara 
MILES 100 


Cottage Industries—Andhra Pradesh is well-known for its handi- 
crafts. The silver filigree articles of Karimnagar, the exquisite toys of 
Nirmal, Kondapalli and Tirupati, bidriware and himru of Hyderabad, the 
carpets of Warangal and Eluru, the attractive chrochet lace goods of 
Narsapur and the excellent handloom textiles are the foremost. Handi- 
crafts of Andhra Pradesh have earned world-wide reputation. 
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Industry—the most important of the industries in Andhra Pradesh 
are tobacco, rice milling, transport, cotton textiles, shipbuilding, edible oils, 
metals and non-metallic products, machinery, cotton ginning, sugar and 
carpets of Warangal and Eluru, the attractive chrochet lace goods off 
jute. The main concentrations of industry are Guntur-Krishna, Hyderabad, 
“East Godavari and Visakhapatnam. The delta area of the Krishna and the 
Godavari contains lignite deposits, while uranium is found in the Nellore 
district. Iron and manganese are strewn over vdrious regions, while the 
Nellore district abounds in mica mines. Royalaseema and Telangana are 
well-known for the mineral wealth including gold and diamond, Andhra 
Pradesh produces large quantities of tobacco, sugarcane, groundnut, castor 
seed, cotton, jute, hides and skins—all of which are useful for industrial 
processing and utilisation. Andhra holds the All-India record for tobacco 
crop and is the leading earner of our foreign exchange. 

The Central Government's large scale industry means Hindustan Ship- 
yard and Praga Tools Corporation. The Centre has also established 
Synthetic Drug Project at Hyderabad and it is also locating Heavy 
Electrical Plant with the help of Czechoslovakia. Apart from above 
industries, two large scale fertiliser industries are being established at 
Kothagudem and at Visakhapatnam. 

There are two paper factories in the State, namely, Sirpur Paper Mills 
at Adilabad and another State-owned factory at Rajahmundry. The Gov- 
ernment have launched three corporations, namely, Andhra Pradesh 
Industrial Development Corporation for large and medium industries, 
Andhra Pradesh Small Scale Industrial Development Corporation and 
Andhra Pradesh Mineral Development Corporation. The. industrial units 
run by the Government departmentally at present are Andhra Paper Mills, 
Rajahmundry, Gudur Ceramic & Glass Factory, Government Power Alcohot 
Factory at Bodhan. There are some industries in which the Government 
holds shares of the capital, such as, Nizam Sugar Factory, Singarani Collieries 
Company, Praga Tools Corporation, Azam Jahd Mills, Allwyn Metal Works, 
Hyderabad Chemicals and Fertilizers, Sirpur Paper Mills, Sirsilk Ltd. 

Ports of Andhra—Andhra Pradesh has a cost line of six hundred 
miles with one major and two minor ports. The coast line has central 
situation and accessibility to important industrial areas and ports like 
Bombay, Calcutta and Madras. $ 

Minerals—The iron deposits are estimated at about 400 million 
tons, of which approximately 15-20 million tons are presently known 
to be of high grade. As the largest producer of barytes, it accounts fon 
almost 95 p.c. of the country’s output. The country’s largest known 
deposits of chrysotile asbestos of the iron fibre type are located in the 
Cuddapah district of the State. Mica is mined on a considerable scale in 
the Nellore district for export, while manganese reserves of Visakhapatnam 
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and Srikakulam district of about 3 to 4 million tons are utilized both 
for export and manufacture of ferromanganese within the State. 


Irrigation—The state's most ambitious irrigation work is Rs. 125 
crore Nagarjunasagar Project. The scheme comprises the construction of 
a masonry dam on the Krishna river near Nandikondu village about 100 
miles from Hyderabad and two canals on each side of the river. Tunga- 
bhadra Project is the joint undertaking of the Givernments of Andhra 
Pradesh and Mysore. Machkund Project is a joint venture of the Govern- 
ments of Andhra Pradesh and Orissa. 


Districts of Andhra Pradesh—Srikakulam, Adilabad, Nizamabad, 
Medak, Karimnagar, Warangal, Nalgonda, Khammam, Visakhapatnam, 
Bast Godavari, West Godavari, Krishna, Guntur, Nellore, Chittoor, 
Cuddapah, Anantapur, Kurnool, Hyderabad, Mahabubnagar. 


ASSAM 

Capital .. Shillong 
Population +» 11,872,772 University -. Gauhati 
Area(sq.m.) .. 47,091 
Principal Cities : 

Languages .. Assamese & 

Bengali Shillong ++ 102,398 

Females per Gauhati .. 100,07 

1,000 males .. 876 Dibrugarh .. 58,480 
Literacy per 1,000 183 Silchar .. 41,062 
Population Nowgong ++ 38,600 

(sq. m)  .. 232 Digboi 1s 35028 


This extreme north-eastern frontier State is almost bottled up between 
Bhutan and Tibet on the north, Burma on the east and East Pakistan on 
the west, areas of Manipur on the east and Cooch Bihar and Tripura on 
the west thrown in, except for a narrow passage bordering along and 
through Cooch Bihar. The hills that skirt the State are the Garo, the 
United Khasi-Jaintia, the Mikir, the North Cachar, the Lushai (now officially 
known as Mizo) and the Naga Hills. The 25 Khasi Hill States were 
merged with Assam on 26th Januarp, 1950 to be known as Khasi-Jaintia 
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Hill district and have added 6.027 sq. miles area. With the Khasi States, 
Assam continues to be 
governed through the 
Governor of Assam. 
Assam occupies strate- 
gically important posi« 
tion after partition of 
India. Assam is no 
longer a mere part of 
India, but she has be- 
come the main fron- 
tier, the — veritable 
sentinel of the Indian 
Union. This State has 
very large number of 
tribal people of the 
Union, constituting 
about 34 p.c. of the 
State's population. 
There are two strate 
gic frontier regions 
in Assam which are 
5 both, though under 
the Governor of Assam, are excluded from the administrative control of 
Assam Government. The one is North-East Frontier Agency (NEFA) and 
the other is Nagaland. These two regions are ruled by the Governor of 
Assam as the Agent of the President of India. The new State formed in 
1963 and known as Nagaland, is also under the administrative control of the 
Governor of Assam but has the status of a separate State of India. 
Criss-crossed and skirted by hill ranges and forests, with the lower 
Himalayan ranges overlooking in the north, the territory has an abundant 
rainfall. Except for the Western Ghats where the average rainfall is about 
the same, Assam has the highest rainfall in the whole of India, The 
averages in different parts of the State vary from about 43 inches in 
the Nowgong plains to about 500 inches at Cherrapunji. This makes agri- 
culture and plantation comparatively easy and worthwhile for the people 
and planters, rice and tea being] the most important es In tea partly 
cularly, she holds about half the acreage of the Indian Ufiion. Sugarcane, 
cotton, jute, tobacco, rape and mustard and silk dre also grown in small 


quantities. 
bout 40 p.c: of the area of the State. The forests off 


Forests occupy al 1 
Assam have been in recent years sustaining a production of about 200,000 


plywood chest annually for tea. The forests also produce very large quan- 
tities of bamboo for paper production. Assam is the biggest producer of 
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cane in India. There are about 70 or more varieties of timber, of which 
10 or 12 varieties are now ally used. 
Population.—The population of the State in round figures is about 
12 millions. The decade 1951-61 has shown an increase of 3446 p.c. 
Assam contains 2.71 p.c. of India's population and occupies 4.00 pic; of 
India’s area and ranks 12th in arca. y 
be ‘The climate of Assam is marked by coolness and extreme 
humidity. The heavy and long-continued rain keeps the temperature com- 
paratively moderate, Assam enjoys an unusually long and bracing cold 
weather. The spell of hot weather is very short. 
— Minerals—The distinction of being the only place in India where 
mineral oil was so far been produced, belonged to Assam. But oil is being 
now produced in one or two States of India. To Digboi is now added the 
new iolfields at Naharkatiya and Huripan in Assam. The State is fortrnate 
án possessing scope of petrolerm and petrochemical industry based on 
mineral oil and gas, Utilising the crude oil in Naharkatiya, Moran belt, 4 
in the public sector has been set up at Nunmati, Gauhati which 
has gone into production since January 1962. 
— Hydro-Electric Power—Assam is deficient in power development, 
but the first big power development known as Umtru Hydro-Electrio 
Project came into operation in 1957 under Colombo Plan with the mone- 
tary assistance of Canada, which is expected to produce 7,500 kilowatt 
for the purpose of supplying electrical power to the city of Gauhati. The 
Umtru Power House is at a distance of about 19 miles south of Gauhati 
on the southern slopes of the United Khasi and Jaintia Hills. 
 Assam’s Fauna—Assam is fortunate in possessing probably the 
richest fauna of any part of Asia and outside Africa. The most important 
animal from the point of view of its rarity and interest is the great 
Indian single-horned rhinoceros. | Assam's rhino has the distinction of being 
the largest rhino in existence to-day. Other animals, such as the elephant, 
wild buffalo, bison, swamp deer, rare birds like hornbill, king cobra, and 
other kinds of reptiles also abound. Bengal tigers and- leopards are there 
100, The. largest single population of elephants, outside possibly Burma, 
is found in Assam. There are in Assam to-day six wild life sanctuaries, 
containing varieties of animals peculiar to this State. 
According to the 1961 census, 40 per cent of tlie people 
speak Assamese language and about 24 per cent Bengali. The other 
K , "ey: js in re: beat a Oriya, Mundari, Nepali and a 
great variety inguages a jalects known as Tibeto-Burman lan; es. 
Cottage Industries—Second only to agriculture,’ weaving Hon 
culture industries are by far the largest and oldest single main, as well as 
cottage industries in Assam. Though Assam is famous for her 
non-mulberry silks of Eri and Muga, producing 65 p.c. of the entire quan- 
tity of non-mulberry silks in India, production of mulberry silk also is 
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gradually increasing, The golden colour muga yarn, besides being used 
for fabric, is also used for embroidery work and fishing lines, The 
creamy coloured Eri fabric is mainly used as bag a o and shirt. 
ings. Among other cottage industries are ivory, 
bell-metal work and bee-keeping. 

+ Handloom weaving is the largest and the most important cottage 
industry of Assam. 

Agriculture—The economic pattern of Anag is agriculture ; out of 
the total population, an overwhelming majority of 72% depend on agri- 
culture. The main agricultural crops of the State are rice, mustard, 
sugarcane, potato, pulses, maize and oranges. The main ci - 
tea, jute, cotton anl tobacco, ]JAwm cultivation is carried on - 
hill districts. The trees and-shrubs on hill slopes, selected every m 
cut down and burnt and then crops grown on the bald patches. 


to produce about half the country's requirements, Coal is worked in Ledo, 
Nazeria and Cherrapunji, but the output is not high. The other industries 
of Assam are match-making, plywood manufacturing, rice and oil milling. 
Districts of Assam ren headquarters in brachetr)-- Goalpara. 
(Dhubri), Kamrup (Gauhati), Darrang (Tezpur), Nowgong ! 
Sibsagar (Jorhat), Lakhimpur (Dibrugarh), Cachar (Silchar), Gato 
(Tura), United Khasi & Jaintia Hills (Shillong), United Mikir & North 
Cachar Hills (Diphu) and Mizo Hills (Aijal). | 


BIHAR It 

Capital +» Patna Females per 1000 * A 
Population — .. 46,455,610 males. = 99 ~ 
Principal : Literacy per 100 .. 184 

+= dling E il s 
A e) o JÜ Kamesw 
rs Gum) Sanak Univ. » 

Magadh, 
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Big Cities: 


Monghyr br 
Patna Ad +. 3,64,594 Bhagalpur "E 
Jamshedpur... .. 328,044 Ranchi R 
Dhanbad ee .. 2,00,618 Muzaffarpur 
Gaya ef sr 151,005 Darbhanga 


Modern Bihar is of recent origin—in 1911 Bihar 


and 


1,46,807 
143,800 
1,40,253 
109,048 
103,016 

Orissa 


were cut off from Bengel and in 1936 Orissa was made a separate State. 
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Boundary—Bihar is bounded on the north by the territory of Nepal 
and the Darjeeling district of West Bengal, on the east by West Bengal, 
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zn m south bj Orissa and on the west by Uttar Pradesh and Madhya 
radesh. 

, , The Ganges cuts Bihar into two distinct parts—agricultural North and 
industrial South. The North is exclusively an agricultural area, whereas 
the southern part abounds in all kinds of minerals and raw materials, 
offering enormous possibilities of large-scale industrial development. The 


Ganga Bridge at Mokamah which was opened on the Ist May, 1959 unites | 


industry with agriculture and has ushered a r volution in North Bihar. 
The site of the Bridge is at 1,048 miles from ROS source of the Ganges. 
The length of the Bridge is 6,078 ft The Bridge consists of 14 main 
spans of 403:42 ft. each and shore spans, two on either flank of 109 ft. each. 

Climate—Climatically, Bihar is a beautiful "belt of transition" 
between the wet and humid regions of deltaic Bengal and the arid dryness 
of the greater part of U.P. and Madhya Pradesh. Rainfall is heavier on 
the plateaus than in low lying Gangetic valley but the plains are the real 
beneficiaries as well as sufferers from draughts and floods. Swelled by 
the monsoons and melting snows the rivers Kosi, Gandak and Sone retard 
the development work by their annual havoc which runs into some crores, 

Population—With the population of 46,455,610, Bihar stands second 
only to U.P. in matter of population though in area it stands eighth. 
The average density of population of the State is 691 persons per square, 
mile. The decennial increase of population is 19:76 per cent. The highest 
growth was recorded in Purnea. Educationally, Bihar has emerged a back- 
ward State with only 18.4 p.c. of its people being literate. Exactly 6,536,875 
persons were enumerated as belonging to the Scheduled Castes and 4,204,770 
to the Scheduled Tribes. The expectancy of life at birth was roughly being 
estimated at over 45. The average sex ratio as a whole is 994 females for 
every 1000 males. 

Agriculture—Bihar is essentially an agricultural State. About 82 
per cent of its population depend on agriculture. Fertile river beds 
produce almost all the crops. Rice, tobacco 4nd sugarcane occupy @ pro- 
minent place in agricultural economy. Other crops are paddy, maize, wheat, 
barley, rahar, jute, chilly, potato, oilseeds, pea, khesari ete. 

After Uttar Pradesh, the most important area of white sugar in 
India is Bihar, The important sugarcane districts are Champaran, Saran, 
Darbhanga and Muzaffarpur. Tobacco is grown in Monghyr, Purnea and 
Darbhanga. Next to Andhra Pradesh, Bihar enjoys the distinction o! 
being the second largest tobacco-producing State in India. 

Forests—The ‘total area of forests is 13000 sq. miles, ie, nearly 
19 per cent. of the arga of the State, It is thus still short of about 1 per cent. 
to meet the minimum requirement of the State. Bihar forests are à 
valuable source of supply of timber, bamboos, grass, lac, gum, resins, 
tanning materials, Kendu leaves (for bidis) and large variety of medicinal 
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herbs. Bihar forests contains various kinds of wild life. A National Park 
has been developed in Hazaribagh. 


Minerals—Bihar ranks first among the States of India in mineral 
production, A large number of minerals are found in the State of which 
coal, copper ore, iron ore, manganese ore, mica and limestone are the most 
important and make up more than 98 p.c. of the total production. Almost 
all the copper ore, more than half of the coal and mica and about 40 p.c. 
of the iron ore produced, in India come from Bihar. The entire Indian 
output or bentonite comes from near Tinpahar in Santhal Parganas district. 
Almost all the kyanite production romes from Kharsawan in Singhbhum 
district. 'The most important coalfields in Bihar are Bokaro-Ramgarh- 
Karanpura areas. ‘Thana, Giridih and Daltanganj are other coal.producing 
areas in the State. Iron ore deposits occur in South Singhbhum and 
extend into Orissa. India has almost a monopoly of mica as she supplies 
80 p.c. of the world requirement of mica—out of which Bihar's contribs 
tion is of the order of 66 p.c. The Bihar mica belt runs through four 
districts of Gaya, Hazaribagh, Monghyr and Bhagalpur. Bulk of the pro. 
duction of copper ore in India comes from Singhbhum. It is being worked 
at Mosaboni and Maubhandar near Ghatsila. Bauxite occurs on the 
plateau of Ranchi and Palamau. Extensive deposits of limestone are found 
in the districts of Sahabad, Palamau, Hazaribagh, Dhanbad and Singh- 
bhum. China clay occurs mainly in Singhbhum, Bhagalpur, Santhal Parganas 
and Dhanbad. Bihar is the largest producer of China clay in India. 
Kyanite occurs in Bihar in Singhbhum and Manbhum along the copper 
belt. Bihar is the principal producer of kyanite in India. Chromite is 
Worked in Singhbhum. Bihar raises about 24 per cent of the value of 
India's production of chromite. Ample resources of pyrite, important 
source of sulphur have been found in the Sasaram sub-division of Sahabad 
districts, Apatites occur in considerable quantities in Singhbhum. 


Aboriginal Tribes—Bihar contains the largest tribal population 
in India, next to Madhya' Pradesh. They constitute exactly 10 p.c. 
of the total population and are concentrated in Ranchi, Singhbhum and 
Santhal Parganas districts. There are altogether 29 scheduled tribes. 
Linguistically, these tribes belong to two families of language, viz., the 
“Austric’ and the ‘Dravidian,’ Amongst the scheduled tribes, the Oraons, 
the Sauria and the Mal Pahariyas speak the Dravidian family of language 
and the rest spezk the ‘Austric’ or the Munda group of language. The 
‘most important tribes in this State are the Oraons, Mundas, Santhals, Hos, 
Kharias and the Pahariyas. The important minor tribes are Asurs, Birhor, 
Pahariya, Binjhia, Birja and Korwa. The majority of the people of Chota- 
Nagpur are tribals consisting of two main groups, the Mundas and the 
Oraons. The former belong to the Austro-Asiatic family, and the Oraons, 
on the other hand, belong to the Dravidian family, 
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River Valley Projects—The major river valley "projects are— 
(1) the Kosi Project, (2) Gandak Project and (3) Sone Barrage Project. 
The Kosi Project was taken up for execution on the 14th January, 
1955. The Gandak Project aims at harnessing the large irrigation and 
power potential of the river for the common benefit of India and Nepal. 
t envisages irrigation of 25:428 lakh acres in Bihar, 8:31 lakh acres in 
U.P. and 1-44 lakh acres in Nepal. The Project also envisages generation 
of power to the extent of about 39,000 kw. in Bihar and 10,000 kw. in 
Nepal. The Sone Barrage Project is calculated to forestall the dangers 
to the existing 87-year old anicut, presently facing the Sone irrigation 
system, envisages (1) the construction of a barrage on the river and 
(2) remodelling of the canal system. 


Industries—The huge Tata Iron and Steel Works at Jamshedpur 
tops the list of industries. Coal, mica and lac are major industrics. 
One of the biggest public sector enterprises, the Sindri fertilizer factory 
is in this State. Tinplate- Company of India at Jamshedpur is the only 
factory in Bihar manufacturing tinplate. Tata Engineering and Locomotive 
Co. (TELCO) at Jamshedpur manufactures locomotive and the engineering: 
products. Other important ventures are—(1) a heavy machine building 
plant at Hatia, (2) heavy machine tool factory at Ranchi, (3) Fourth steel 
plant at Bokaro, (4) refinery at Barauni, (5) Indian Aluminium Co, at 
Muri (Ranchi) produces aluminium, (6) Indian Explosive Factory at Gomia. 

Silk Industry is a very important cottage industry of Bihar. Mulberry 
silk worms are reared, which produce variety of silk. Eri silk worm- 
rearing is also an important industry in Bihar. Besides mulberry and eri, 
Bihar produces largest yardage of tassar silk in India, which is produced in 
the jungles of Chotanagpur. 

The sugar industry occupies an important place in the rural economy 
of the State. About 4 lakh cane-growers and about 10 thousands workers’ 
find employment in this industry. After Uttar Pradesh, Bihar is the most 
important white sugar area in India. 4 

Tourist Places—One of the holiest tourist places in the world, the 
Bodh Gaya Temple is the most sacred of all places to the Buddhists. The 
pre-historic walls of old Rajgir, the wooden ramparts of Pataliputra, the 
old fort at Patna and the Gola (Patna granary), Lamas Rishicase at Barabar 
Hills, the fine mausoleum of Sher Shah at Sasaram, the Hudru falls, the 
Ranchi Lake and Pareshnath Mountain, ruins of famous Nalanda University 
about 40 miles from Patna, 32-feet high lion pillar of Asoka at Lausiya- 
Nandagarh on the [ndo-Nepal route in Champaran are some of the places 
of interest. 

The Districts! of Bihar—Bhagalpur, Champaran, Darbhanga, 
Dhanbad, Gaya, Hazaribagh, Monghyr, Muzaffarpur, Palamau, Patna, 
Purnea, Ranchi, Saharsa, Santal Parganas, Saran, Sahabad, Singhbhum. 
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GUJARAT 
Capital +. Ahmedabad Cities (1961): 
Principal Langu- Ahmedabad .. 1,206,001 
age .. Gujarati Baroda ..  2,98,398 
Population ++ 20,633,350 Surat .. 288,026 
Area(sq.m.)  .. 72245 Rajkot a.. 0194145, 
Females per 1,000 Bhaynagar ve, 13764473 
males 24 1940" i Jamnagar .. 148572 
Literacy per 1,000 305 Nandiad ks 78,952 
Population u Porbandar Me 75,081 
(sq. m.) .. 286 Broach us 73,639 
Universities .. Gujarat, Baroda 


University, Sardar Vallabhbhai 
Vidyapith, Sivaji (Kolahpur). 
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From Ist May, 1960, the State of Gujarat comprising what was known 
^ as North and South Gujarat inclusive of the former State of Baroda, 
Kutch, and the peninsula of Saurashtra, all of whom have Gujarati as their 
mother tongue, came into being. 
Boundaries—The state of Gujarat lies on the West coast of India 
between 20:1 and 24:7 degrees north latitude and 684 and 744 degrees 
east longitude. It is bounded by the Arabian Sea on the west, Rajasthan 
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in the north and east, Madhya Pradesh in the south-east and Maharashtra 
in the south. The plains in the State are drained by the rivers Banas, 
Saraswati, Mahi, Narmada and Tapti and many small rivers. 

Population—Gujarat has a population of 21 millions in round 
figures. The decade 1951-61 has shown an income 26.88 per cent. The 
sex ratio of the state is 940 females for every 1,000 miles. Gujarat has 
4,70 p.c. of India’s populations and 6.14 of India’s total area. 

Physical Features—From the point of view of its physical features, 
Gujarat can be divided into three regions: the mainland extending from 
the Rann of Kutch and Aravali Hills to the river Damanganga ; the hilly 
peninsular region of Saurashtra and Kutch; and the north-eastern hilly 
tract. The mainland is almost a flat plain made up of alluvial soil although 
the northern most part of it is a bit sandy. The plains of Gujarat are 
watered by big rivers like the Banas, Saraswati, Sabarmati, Mahi, Narmada, 
Tapti and some small rivers. A large part of the border line of Gujarat 
is covered with hills which are the tails of the mountains lying outside 
the territories of Gujarat. 

Climate—As the Tropic of Cancer passes through Gujarat's northern 
border, the State has an intensely hot or cold climate. But the Arabian Sea 
and the Gulf of Cambay washing its western coast reduce the temperature 
and render the climate more pleasant and healthy. The presence of tha 
forestcovered rugged mountains and hills on the eastern boundary also 
helps to reduce the intensity of climate. 

Land, Agriculture and Irrigation—About 60 p.c. of the people 
are engaged in agriculture, the principal crops being wheat, paddy, jowar, 
pulses and tobacco. The important cash crop is cotton and about one-fifth 
of the area under cotton in the country is in this State. Rainfall in Gujarat 
ranges from 15 to 100 inches. The soil is varied—goradu, black, alluvial, 
sandy, etc. The percentage of area under barren and uncultivable land is 
very high. -The State is, however, rich in permanent pastures and grazing 
lands which account for 2:65 per cent of the area. 

The State is noted for its wellirrigation, More than four-fifths of the 
irrigated area is irrigated by wells. The percentage of area under food 
crops is only 55:70. Among cereals, bajra and jowar occupy a sizabla 
portion of the cultivated area. 

Gujarat is famous for its Gir, Kankrej and Kutch breeds of cow. 
Junagadh, Surat and Mehsana breeds of buffalo are equally famed. E 

Flora and Fauna—There is no appreciable forests in Gujarat. They 
are, however, well distributed. On the west there. is the Gir area; in, 
centre there are the Panchmahal forests and in the south lie Surat and 
Dangs forests. The Gir forests are known as the remaining ‘habitat’ of 
the Asian lion. These Forests are again repositories of valuable herbs, The 
total area under forests is only 38:26 lakh of acres. 

The State is fortunate in having some of the important minerals, 
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such as high-grade limestone, bauxite, gypsum, manganese, quartz 
and other varieties of dyes. With a large and convenient coastline, the 
State is favourably situated in respect of production of salt, coal and lingnite, 
and drilling tests undertaken by the Oil and Gas Commission in regard 
to the availability of oil and gas have proved very successful. 

Industries—Gujarat has many major as well as minor industries. 
The main industry is textiles and many mills are located in and around 
the present capital Ahmedabad. Salt, cement, pharmaceuticals, dyestuffs 
and chemicals are other worth mentioning. The principal commercial crops 
of the State are oilseeds, cotton, sugarcane, tobacco and maize. There are 
also other industries, such as ceramics and potteries, paints and varnishes, 
oilseeds crushing industry, handloom industry, dairy industry and cotton 
mills machinery spare parts industry. It is one of the main salt producing 
centres in the country. The State produces salt to the extent of about 25 
pc, of the total production of India. The recent find of oil in Cambay 
and Ankaleswar places the State in the industrial map of India. 

Ports—Gujarat has a coastline, measuring about 900 miles with eight 
intermediate and forty-three minor ports. Kandla is one of the major ports 
of India. Bhavnagar, Bedi, Navlakhi, Okha, Porbandar, Veraval, Mandri 
and Broach are intermediate ports and the rest are minor ports. 

Irrigation and Power Schemes—The irrigation potential has not 
been adequately tapped so far. Harnessing of both big and small rivers has, 
however, been undertaken under three Five-year Plans. The major irrigation 
schemes in progress are Mahi Stage I, Kakrapara, Ukai, Narmada, 
Shetrunji (Palitana), Dantiwada (Banas) and the Mahi Stage Il. So far 
no major hydro-electric scheme has been undertaken in Gujarat. But 
necessary spedwork has been undertaken. Power potential is being steadily 
increased. All towns, having a population of about 50,000 and above have 
electricity facilities. 

Tourists’ Attractions—The Gir forest is the last remaining resort of the 
Asian lion in India, Palitana in Saurashtra, which is literally a city 
of temples having as many as 863 temples and hence which is one of the 
most sacred of the five hills of the Jains, has for long been the great 
attraction to the tourists. There is Dwarka, the great place of pilgrimage 
associated with the life of Lord Krishna. In Ahmedabad, we have the 
Huthising’s Temple with its 53 domes and 24 Jain Tirthankara sculptured 
at the building. 

Culture—Cujarat has its own traditions of song and dance, as well 
as of drama. The important folk dances of Gujarat are the Garba, the 
Garbi and the Ras, and the foll-drama is known as Bhawai. Of these, 

^ Garba is the most important folk dance of Gujarat. Gujarat is studded with 
places of pilgrimage. Prominent among these are Dwarka, Pravhas Patan, 
Shatrunajya, Gernir and Gadhda in Saurashtra, Sidhpur, Dakor, Ambaji, 
etc. 
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The Districts of Gujarat—Ahmedabad, Amreli, Banas Kantha, 
Baroda, Bhavnagor, Broach, Dangs, Jamnagarh, Junagadh, Kaira, Kutch, 
Mehsana, Panch Mahal, Rajkot, Sabar Kantha, Surat, Surendranagar. 


JAMMU AND KASHMIR 


. Capital .. Srinagar Cities : 
Population «» *35,60,976 
Area (sq. m.) .. 86,023 Srinagae e .. 2,950084 
Females per 1,00 
males .. 878 Jammu ^d .. 102,38 
Principal 
Languages  .. Kashmiri, Urdu Anantnag +. s. 215087; 
and Dogri 
Literacy per 1000 110 Baramulla — .. .. 19854 
University .. Jammu & 
Kashmir 
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Jammu and Kashmir, the northernmost State of 
boundaries of these countries—Afghanistan, U.S.S.R. 


* Excluding Pakistan and Chinese-occupied terri 
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The Tourist department is directly under the State 

4 ot has been given to the development of tourist 

f Government is providing facilities for pro 

pem The figure of tourists were 92,455 in 1961— 79/41 

tourists. 

Districts Jammu & Kashmir—Anantanag Astore, Gilgit 
lgit Agency, Baramulla, Jammu, Kathua, Ladakh, Mirpur, 

0 Read, Srinagar, Udampur, 
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Kerala State occupies a strategie 
of the Arabian Sea and the tall 
long stretch. of coastal. territory, 
Trivandrum in the South. It is bound 
Westera Ghats and in the West by the Arabian Sea, 
is lithe over 400 miles and maximum 
miles, Kerala is one of the «mallest of 
representing the Malayalam speak. 
the integration of the major parr 
in, the Malabar disrict of 
talok of South Kanara district On the 
arcis the taluks of Thovula, 
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minerals occur in much greater abundance in this region than in Bihar. 
The beach sands of Kerala contain the much valued and strategic minerals 
like ilmanite, monazite, rutile, ziron and silimanite. The extensive white 
clay deposits of Kerala contribute to the flourishing industry and abundant 
resources of mica, graphite, limestone, quartz sand, lignite and a host of 
other minerals of commercial importance mark out this region as a rich 
field of commercial importance. 

Industries—The abundance of natural resources, the availability of 
cheap electric power and the existence of numerous rivers and waterways 
have contributed to the industrial advancement of Kerala, Most of the 
major industrial concerns are either owned or sponsored by the Government. 

_ The Government own seven industrial concerns and have substantial shares 
in more than 40 concerns. Other factory industries are rubber, tea, tiles, 
oil, textiles, ceramics, fertilizers, chemicals, sugar, cement, rayon, glass, 
matches, monazite, ilmenite, rare earths, shark liver oil, etc. 

Cottage Industries—Among the cottage industries, coir-spinning and 
handloom weaving are the most important ones. Other industries are the 
fish oil industry, ivory carving, furniture-making, bell-metal, brass and 
copper ware, leather goods, mat making, rattan work, bee-keeping, pottery, 
etc. Kerala leads other States in the manufacture of coir goods. 

Major Irrigation Work—There are at present eight major irrigation 
works costing about 1,447 lakhs and catering to the needs of a total area 
of 2:81 lakhs acres of paddy fields. These are (1) Malampuzha Project, 
(2) Walayar Reservoir Project, (3) Mangalam Reservoir Project, (4) Peechi 
Scheme, (5) Chalakudy (first stage) Scheme, (6) Vazhani Scheme, 

7) Kuttanad Scheme, (8) Neyyar Scheme, (9) Periyar Valley Scheme, 
10) Ceerakuzhy, (11) Meenkara. 

The Districts of Kerala—Alleppy, Cannanore, Kottayam, Calicut, 

Palghat, Quilon, Trichur, Trivandrum, Ernakulam. 


MADHYA PRADESH 


Capital +» Bhopal, Principal language Hindi 

Summer Capital .. Panchmarhi Big Cities : 
Population +» 32,372,408 Bhopal E .. 242,948 
Area (sq. m) .. 171217 Gwalior... .. 3,00,587 
Females per 1,000 Ujjain is . 01,4161 
aged 2H a Indore LA .. 394941 
p. per sq. m. .. Jabalpur d .. 3,607014 
Literacy for 1,000 171 Sakat Pr .. 1,04,696 
~ Universities .. Sagar, Jabalpur, Durg 5 con eI 
. Vikram Raipur A .. 1,3992 


Madhya Pradesh is true to its name and lies in the centre of India, In 
fact the geographical centre of India has been located at Sihora near Jabal- 
pur. Girdled by six States, Uttar Pradesh, Bihar, Orissa, Andhra, Maharashtra 
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and Rajasthan, it lays claim to be the heart of India. The State is now 
the biggest in India. It has the mighty river system of the Narmada, Tapti, 
Mahanadi, Chambal, Betwa and Wainganga which can irrigate millions 0 
acres-and produce cheap electricity. Except for the valleys of the Narmada 
and the Tapti, Madhya Pradesh consists of a plateau with a mean elevation 
of 1,600 ft. above sea level, interspersed with the mountains of the Vindyas 
and the Satpura ranges and the Chhatisgarh plains to the cast. Average 
rainfall is different in the different regions of the State, ranging from 30 to 
60 inches. The climate is extreme in the North, temperate and breezy in 
the plateau and generally hot and humid in the eastern and southern plains. 

The present Madhya Pradesh State has been carved out of old Madhya 
Pradesh with the addition of the old States of Madhya Bharat (except 
Sunel Tappa), Vindya Pradesh, Bhopal, Sironj Sub-division of the Kota 
district of Rajasthan. 

Population and Area—The population of Madhya Pradesh in 
round figures in 1961 was 32 million. MP. has 7.38 p.c. of India's total 
population and ranks first in India with 14.54 p.c. of India's total area. 
Special steps are being taken to improve the lots of Adivasis who are 
steeped in ignorance and poverty and live in jungles and hills. 

Agriculture—More than 56 per cent of the area is under cultiva- 
tion. The main crops of the State are jawar, wheat, rice, gram and sugar- 
cane. The rich black soil of the Malwa plateau grows cotton mainly for, 
the textile mills of Indore, Ujjain and Gwalior. 

Forests—The State has 66,666 square miles of forest and the State 


Government gets a revenue over of Rs. 10 crores every year. It has 


largest forest area in India in proportion to the total area of the State, 


the secon! largest next only to Assam. The chief trees are saj, dhaora, 
enlu, mahua, bamboo, teak, sal, palas, salai, anjan and harra. The largest 
products of the best quality teak in India come from these forests. These 
forests provide valuable raw materials to various industries, including à 
good number of cottage industries like paper, lac, paints and varnishes, 
bidi, soap, etc. 

Animals—Madhya Pradesh is rich in*wild games, It contains 
finest herds of spotted deer (chital) in the country. Other varieties are 
hog deer, swamp deer and barking deer. The Nilgai or blue bull also 
abounds. Bison is found in fair number in eastern. Madhya Pradesh. Finest 
Indian buffalo is found in small number in south-eastern parts of Madhya 
Pradesh. The forests of Central India, particularly around Mandu apd * 


Mandla are full of panthers and tigers. e 
Minerals—Mineral wealth of the State is varied as well as exten-e, 
sive and the State contains extensive. belts of mineral deposits. Key 


minerals like coal, iron, bauxite, manganese ore, limestone, clay, steatite, 
marble, red and yellow ochres, graphite, mica, copper, etc» which are at 
er the State, Coal, 


present being exploited from about 200 miles, spread ov 
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one of the most important of the minerals of the State is available in 
Surguja, Raigarh, Bilaspur, Chhindwara, Shahdol, Sidhi, Hosangabad and 
Betul districts. One of the rich resources of mineral of the State is coal. 
Over six million metric tonnes of coal are generally produced per year. 
The Kobra coal mines which are now being opened up jointly by the 
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Government of India and the State Government are expected to produce 
4 million tons of coal annually, which will make up about 7 p.c. of the 
total coal production of India. The resources of iron in the State are 
extensive. Bailadela in Bastar which is supposed to contain the world’s 
‘richest resources of iron ore is being developed for export of the ore under 
an agreement. Ones are mainly confined to Drug; Bastar, Jabalpur, 
Chhatarpur and Hosangabad districts. 4 

With the setting up of a million ton steel plant at Bhilai which has 
started production, the real recognition of the resources of Madhya Pradesh 
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has begun. Manganese which is vital to the steel industry is found mainly 
in Balaghat, Chhindwara, Seoni and Jhabua districts, Madhya Pradesh con- 
tributes nearly 65 p.c. of the total production of the ore in India, which 
in turn ranks next to Russia. Large reserves of bauxite, about 200 million 
tons, occur in the districts of Shahdol, Bilaspur, Mandla, Jabalpur, Raigarh, 
Surguja and Balaghat. Limestone, an essential ingrediant in the manufac- 
„ture of cement, is found extensively in the plateau, The diamond mined 
at Panna have becime world famous, In 1961, 1,313 carats were mined 
which fetched a price of Rs. 8:5 lakhs. A Corporation named M. P. 
Mineral Corporation Ltd. as a Government concern, has been formed to 
develop and explore mineral resources of the State. 

Industries—As for industries, the State can boast of having the 
first newsprint mill in India. Costing over Rs. 6 crores, Nepa Mills expect 
to meet one-third of the country’s news-print requirements, Biggest cement 
factory in the country is located at Kymore near Katni in this State, 
It has cotton and textile mills, rayon «and artificial silk factories, potteries, 
sugar mills, cement factories and heavy electricals. A million ton steel 
plant has been erected at Bhilai. Gwalior specialises in the manufacture 
of attractive potteries and carpets. Parts of Madhya Pradesh are well-known 
for traditional village and home crafts, such as chanderi sari, leather, toys, 
cloth, paper and clay tops, pottery, grass mats, etc. Handloom is by far 
the most important cottage industry of the State. Blankets are woven in 
Mandsaur and carpets at Gwalior. Bhopal makes handbags with gold and 
silver thread embroidery. Brass work is done in Balaghat and Chhindwara 
and lacquer-work in Seoni. 

According to the report of the Registrar of Factories, there are 18 
flour mills, 7 sugar mills, 28 cotton mills, 7 silk mills, 1 woollen mill and 
one jute mill. There are three straw board mills and a number of 
miscellaneous industries. 

Three big undertakings of the Government. of India are Nepa mills, 
Heavy Electricals and Bhilai Steel Plant. 

People & Language—Perhaps few other State in India will com- 
pare with Madhya Pradesh in the diversity of éthnical constitution, This is 
reflected in the variety of dialects spoken all over the State. As many as 
377 names of languages and dialects were returned as mother tongue at 
the 1951 census. Two elements dominate the racial mosaic of Madhya 
Pradesh : the Indo-Aryan and the aboriginal. Those in the northern areas 
and the Normada Valley are largely from the Indo-Aryan stock, 
southern and the eastern areas contain a large proportion of the aboriginal 
tribes. One out of every seven people in Madhya Pradesh belongs to the 
tribes. 30 p.c. of the people belong to scheduled castes and tribes. ‘They 
comprise the Munda, Baiga, Gond, Maria, Mandia, Bhathra and other 
Dravidian tribes, split again into numerous local groups, inhabiting the 
farthest jungle recesses. 
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Language—Hindi is the chief language commonly understood tnd 
spoken throughout the State. There are, however, local and regional 
dialects ; mainly among them are Malwai in Malwa, Bundel-khandi in the 
Narmada valley, Baghelkhandi in the former Rewa State and Chhatisgarhi 
in Chhatisgarh. The aboriginals have their dialects too including Haibi, 
Gondi, etc. 

Culture—Cultural heritage of Madhya Pradesh is outstanding. The 
examples are (1) Khajuraho temples—the highest watermark of mediaval 
sculpture anl architecturg (2) the frescoes of Bagh caves (3) Mandu— 
the ‘city of joy’ (4) Gwalior Fort (5) Great Stupa at Sanchi (6) Marble 
rocks near Jabalpur (7) Ancient city of Ujjain (8) Panchmarhi—the 
health and summer resort and also the modern show places—|1) Chambal 
multi-purpose project (2) Bhilai steel works (3) Nepa news-print factory etc, 

he Districts of Madhya Pradesh (43)—Balaghat, Bastar, Betul, 
Bhind, Bilaspur, Chhatarpur, Chhindwara, Dmoh, Datia, Dewas, Dhar, 
Drug, Gwalior, Guna, Hoshangabad, Indore, Jabalpur, Jhabua, Mandla, 
Mandasaor, Morena, Narsimhapur, Nimar East, Nimar West, Panna, 
Raigarh, Raipur, Raisen, Rajgarh, Ratlam, Rewa, Sagar, Satna, Sehore, 
Sam Shahdol, Shajapur, Shivpuri, Sidhi, Surguja, Tikamgarh, Ujjain, 
Videsha. 


MADRAS 

Capital +» Madras Cities : 
Population ++ 33,686,953 Madras an «+ 17,29,141 
Area (sq. m.) .. 50,331 Madurai .. 424,810 
Principal language Tamil Tiruchirapalli .. 2,49,862 
Literacy per 1000 314 Salem n .. 249,145 
Population (sq. m.) 669 Coimbatore ., +» 286,305 
Females per 1,000 Vellore a s. INZOL 
Males s. 992 Tanjore oe +»  1,0,968 
Universities +» Madras, Anna- Tuticorin .. sa — 1,27,356 
malai Nagercoil .. -. 1406207 
Thanjavur ., +. 1,1,099 
Kumbakonam s 96,746 


west With the coming of five talukas from Kerala to Madras, the famed 
- Land's End of India, Cape Comorin has come to this State. It is the southern 
most State of the Republic. This reorganisation has resulted in a reduc- 


Madras now ranks in area as the tenth among the 16 States of the Union, 
though on the basis of Population it takes the fifth Place. With the transfer 
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J of South Kanara and Malabar districts to Mysore and Kerala respectively, 
| the State has become a compact linguistic unit. 
Scarcity of water becomes pronounced after the reorganisation of the 
State, The State has only one big river, the Cauvery and its waters are 
already utilised to the last drop. Other smaller rivers have all been 
harnessed. t 
Population and area—Madras has 7.68 p.c. of the total population of 
j India occuvying 4.27 p.c. India’s total area and ranking 10th in area. The 
population of the State 
- in round figures is 
|": ANDHRA 34 millions. The de 
MADRAS PRADESH cade 1951-61 has 
shown an increase 
| Ium. 11.85 p.c. 

Forests—T imber, 
fuel, bamboos, sandal- 
wood, tan barks and 
other minor forest 
products are the main 
products of Madras 
forests. While the 
West Coast forests 
provide such well- 
known timber species 
as teak and rosewood, 
the comparatively dry 
forests in the eastern 
districts contain valu- 
able sandal wood in 
which India holds 
almost a world mono- 
poly. The timber 
forests are mostly con- 
fined to the high rain- 
fall regions of the 
Western Ghats in 
South Kanara, C " 
batore, Madure* È 
Teruticlvelli |. " 
more thi, Poona; = _ 
marketab) Chhatrapati 


Next to teak, sandal,is the most important forest produce off 


extent of forest area of Madras is 13 pc. of the total area [ 


* 


Agriculture—Agriculture is the main occupation 
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j No less than 61:54 per cent of the people in the State depend on agriculture. 
| ^ The principal commercial crops of the State are groundnut, cotton, 
sugarcane, gingely, coconut, tapioca and castor, arranged in a descending 
order of importance with reference to arca. The staple foodcrops af the 
State are paddy, millets, pulses, onions, potatoes, sweet potatoes, tapioca 
and plantains. "The Madras State is one of the two quinine-producing 
States of India. EAM à 
Minerals— Madras has some par oe na as iron ores, 
un m. ntegrated. Neiveli Project which aims to utilise 
Ferme feat Raith: of South Arcot is full of bright promise. The lignite 
will be utilised for the generation of paper, for production of urea and 
for the manufacture of carbonised briquetts. The important minerals of 
"Madras are mica, gypsum, bauxite, limestone, china clay, magnesite, ctc. 
The existence of about 2,000 million tons of lignite (brown coal) 
in North Arcot district has been found out. Magnesite, bauxite and iron 
ores occur in Salem district. ] 
Power Projects—(/) Muchukund Hydro-electric Scheme, (jj) Pykara 
tric Scheme, (iii) Mayor Hydro-electric Scheme, (iv) Madras Thermal 
(v) Papanasam Electric System, (vi) Mettur Hydro-electric 


A 


power scheme so far launched in Madras State to develop 
lle power resources is the Kundah Project. It is being erected with 
Juable Canadian aid obtained under the Colombo Plan. Kundah 
t is situated in the Nilgiri Hills. There will be in all four power 
is. 

Madras continues to lead all other States in rural electrification of 
8,646 towns and villages in the State. As many as 10,500 or 58 p.c. had 
been. electrified at the end of the Second Plan. In the matter of hydro- 
electric output, Madras has improved its position and stands first in the 
country. It continues to be third in generation and utilization of power, 
Maharashtra and Bengal leading. 

Principal Irrigation Projects—Lower Bhavani (Coimbatore and 
‘Tiruchirapalli districts), Mettbr (Salem and Coimbatore districts), Araniar 
(Chingelput district), Amaravati (Coimbatore district), Sathmur (North 
and South Arcot). | | 

Industries—The most important industries of the State are textiles, 

the Haeering, sugar, tobacco, matches, oil milling, bricks and tiles, cement, 
west, Vootteries, tanning, ginning and pressing. South India is noted for 
— Land's Enóndustry. The State exports to the foreign markets hides and skins 
most State more than 11 orores of rupees per annum. Other industries, both 
tion of the ai seasonal, include hosiery, silk mills, woolien mills, foundries, 


Madras now ranmills, tea and coffee, breweries, rice mills, bones and manures, 


though on the basills, paints, soaps, paper mills, printing, bricks and tiles, 
rope works, Silk industry in Madras is carried on in 


egg ah, 
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the districts of Nilgiris, Coimbatore, Salem, Tirunelveli, South Arcot ond 
North Arcot. n 
Central sector projects undertaken in Madras are—(1) x 
Teleprinters Ltd. near Guindy, (2) Raw Film at Ootacamund for ihe — 
manufacture of cinema film, photo film, x-ray films etc, (3) High Pressure — : 


, Boiler Plant at Tiruchirapalli. 


Cottage Industries—(1) Handloom weaving, (2) Brass wares, | 
(3) Palmyra jaggery products, (4) Coir goods, (5) Pottery, (6). Mas, — 
(7) Umbrella, (8) Khadi, (9) Stone utensils, X10) Matches, M) Alu- 
minium wares, (12) Lac works, (13) Glass bangles, (14) Wi 
(15) Slates, (16) Ivory works, (17) Leather goods and leather taning; ——— 

Cultural Heritage—Culture and civilisation, language and literature, 
art, sculpture and music have developed in this area as nowhere else in, 
the country. The holy Gopurams and the important sculptures on rock ja 73 
Tanjore, Mahabalipuram and Kancheepuram, the exquisite craftsmanship xA Nh. 
Tanjore and the delicate movements ‘of Bharata Natyam artists arc: the SA 
tural heritage of the State. Mahabalipuram, otherwise known as "8 " 
Pagodas", lies at a distance of nearly 45 miles south of Madras and ip 
remarkable for monolithic temples and rock«ut caves which are over 2 
years old; Tirukkalukkundram, which literally means the sacred hill. the 
kites, is situated about 35 miles from Madras, Of all the holy places in thë —— 
Madras State, Rameswaram is prominent. Next in importance is Madurai" 
which contains the temple of Minakshi ; Srirangam, nearly 200 miles south 
of Madras, is renowned for the temple of Ranganadha; Tanjore contains — 
the famous temple of Brihadeswara. ` 

Music and dance are the two bright gems among South India’s — 
numerous fine arts. Carnatic music is one of the oldest of the two systema 
of classical music in India and is older than the Hindustani mic systemi 
of the North. One of the four well-defined styles of Indian dancing, N 
Bharata Natyam of the South is the oldest and the most authorit; : 
form. It has its root in the classical tradition of the “Natya Sas 
Bharata. . = 3 
The Districts of Madras—Chingleput. Coimbatore, Kanyakumari, 
Madras, Madurai, Nilgiri, North Arcot, Ramanathapuram. Selem (South — 
Arcot), Thanjavur, Tiruchirapalli, Tirunelveli. —* 


: MAHARASHTRA por. 
Capital er Bombay Universis Bombay, d N.D. T. 
Population (1961 2t |/ indian 'omcn's «3 
pé ios METUO Nagpur, Marathwada, Chbatrapat 
Population (sq. m. +. 333 Sivaji (Kolhapur). — L 


Pri language” .. Marathi Ps * 
Females per 1000 males 936 e 
Literacy per 1000 .. 298 1 

i 
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Cities : Nasik es 2» -3215578 
Greater Bombay <. 41,52,056 Kalyan 3 vs 194,334 
Poona 2x +.» 737,426 Malegaon ., vs 121,408 
Nagpur ES +» 690,302 Akola b "e 121,408 
Sholapur .. - 337,583 Ulhasnagar 2-7 115,760 
Kolhapur .. -- 193186 ^ Sangli-i- se LON Grate 
Amravati .. He 137,875 Thana ae 5. 109,215 


Natural Features—Fhe State of Maharashtra forms a major part 
of peninsular India with the coast on its western side. It lies between 22:1 
and 16-4 degrees north latitude and 72:6 and 80-9 degrees east longitude. 
"The boundaries of the State are: Arabian Sea in the west; Gujarat in the 
north-west ; Madhya Pradesh in the north; Andhra Pradesh in the south- 


east; and Mysore and Goa in the south. It has a total area of 118,717. 
sq. miles, which isa little more than 10 per cent. of the area of the Indian 
Union, The State with a,coast-line of about 450 miles has one of the most 
Progressive marine fisheries in India. It also possesses. over 2,000 miles 
of river and rich resources of impounded waters with considerable poten- 
tialities for the development of culture fisheries. D 
There are many interesting physical features in Maharashtra. First, 
we have a solid land-mass known as Deccan Lavas or Deccan Trap. This 
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Deccan Trap is due to the formation of big fissures caused in more or less 
flat land, which extruded hot boiling lava that flowed in intermittent 
waves, over an area of some two lakh square miles of the land surface. 
This layer upon layer was deposited, which now forms solid land-mass, 
known as Deccan Trap. Western Ghats run close and almost quite parallel 
to the west coast, leaving a very narrow strip of land between the sca and 
the lofty mountain barrier, which is at no place more than 60 miles in 
breadth. This narrow strip of land from Daman to Vengurla is a distance 
of 350 miles, and is known as Konkan. Sandwichétl between the sea on the 
one side and steep mountain face on the other, Konkan is a land of extreme 
humidity and heavy rains. In the morth is the Satpura range which runs 
almost in a straight line from east to west. Thus the Western. Ghats 
running north-east and Satpuras running east-west, with their meeting point 
in the north-west of Dhulia district, hold between them the vast plateau 
of the Deccan. 2 

So far as rainfall is concerned, there is a considerable varieties among. 
the different parts of the State. Heavy rainfall spills over the Ghats and 
the coastal districts of Thana, Kolaba and Ratnagiri. In places in the 
Ghats, it is more than 120 inches, while the annual average is 80 inches. 
"The major part of the State, however, lies in the rain shadow of the Ghats 
with the rainfall average around 25 to 30 inches and in some areas even 
less than 20 inches. 

Population and area—Maharashtra has in round figures popula- 
tion of 40 millions, The decade 1951--61 has shown an increase of 
23.60 per cent. Maharashtra has 9.02 p.c, of India’s total population with 
10.80 p.c. of the total area of India occupying 3rd place in area. 

Agriculture—Agriculture is the bulwork of the economy of the 
Maharashtra State and the peasantry forms the bulk of the State's 
population, which is over 64 per cent of the total population. The 

cent of the net sown arca in the State is as high as 58 as against 
444 in the Indian Union. Oil sceds and «cotton are the chief cash 
crops of the State. Among the various oil seeds grown in the different 
districts of the State, groundnut and linseed are in the leading position 
‘Nagpur oranges are grown in Nagpur, Amravati and Wardha districts 
which have about 2,41,000 acres under it, with an annual production 
ofa little less than one lakh ton. : 

Forests—The total forest area in the State is 157.48 lakh acres or 
20:7 per cent or one-fifth of the geographical area of the State. The forest © 
areas are thickly concentrated mainly in Chanda, Amravati, Yeotmal, 
Bhandra, Nagpur, Dhulia, Thana and Nasik district. ‘The most important 
timber species of the State is teak. Other important species are Chandan, 
Ain, Shisam, Bijasal, Babul, Khari, Haldu and Semul. Minor forest pro- 
ducts are—(1) fibres and flosses, (2) grass, bamboos and canes, (3) distilled 
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and extracted products, (4) tans and dyes, (5) gums and resins, (6) animal 

. and mineral products. 

. Iadustries—Important items of industry of Maharashtra are cotton 
~~ textiles, general and electrical engineering, chemicals, sugar, vegetable pro- 
ducts, paper boards and soaps. Among these, textile industry is by far the 
foremost and the largest, employing as it does about 3 lakh workers out of. 
seven lakh workers employed in 8,036 factories of the State. Maharashtra 
is one of the major sugar producing States in the country having 26 sugar 
factories with a crushing tapacity of 24,800 tons per day. Chemical industry 
“in the State is developing fast and expanding to cover a very wide variety 

of products. There are in all four paper mills in the State. Ginning and 

"pressing is an important processing industry serving cotton-growing areas. 

+o There are about 600 such factories all over the State. Along with the 

- growth of sugar factories, there. has been considerable development of the 

production of industrial alcohol made wholly from molasses. 

Minerals—The northern parts of Bhandara and Nagpur districts 
have rich deposits of manganese ore. Quarrying of limestone around Wani- 

- Manjiri in Yeotmal district and some parts of Chanda is carried on in an 

extensive scale. The only coal-bearing area of Maharashtra State having 
extensive reserves of first grade and melium grade coal, is found in Nagpur 

Division and a part of Marathwada region. The major coal occurrances 
are, however, confined to the districts of Chanda, Nagpur and Yeotmal in 

Nagpur Division where 10 collieries are in operation at present. Nagpur 

A seg Bhandara districts possess some of the largest deposits of manganese 

ore in India. There are over 200 working mines in these two-districts- 

Iron ore occurrances arc known in many districts and the most important 

Ei of them are confined to Ratnagiri, Chanda, Nagpur and Bhandara districts. 
Bauxite, the main raw material for production of metal aluminium, is 
found in Kolhapur, Kolaba, Sangli, Ratnagiri and Thana districts, Lime 
stone occurs at various places and in various geological formations. The 
most important occurrances are confined to Vindhyan formations occurring 

Ne in Yeotmal and Chanda districts. Chromite occurs in the districts 

: of Ratnagiri and Bhandara. Extensive deposits of ilmenite are known ta 
occur in Ratnagiri district. Silica sand or glass is available in Ratnagiri 

dstrict in number ot places. 

s Tourist Attractions—Maharashtra State possesses numerous beauty 
spots. Ancient monuments—cave and structural—representing the various 
stages of art and architectural development of the land, add further 

“= importance to places of: tourist attraction. Western India is fortunate in 

haying within its area some of the finest examples of Indian architecture. 

The world-famous Rock Temples of Ajanta and Ellora are in the 

Marathwada region of. the State, the Elephanta Caves, on an island, 

miles away from the Bombay harbour, are a sure tourist 

Elephanta caves contain one of the most imposing and 


vt 


attractive sculptures in the world—the Trimurti, The other caves 
of importance in the State include the Kanheri Caves. These caves 
belong to the period from 100 B.C. to 50 A.D. and are situated 19 miles 
from Bombay city. The Karla Caves are about 30 miles from Poona. 
They contain Chaitanya Cave, the largest and one of the best of its kind 
preserved in the country. Bhandardara is famous for Wilson Dam and the 
Randha Falls six miles beyond Bhandardara are reached after motoring 88 
miles on the Bombay-Nasik Road and 22 miles into the interior. Numerous 
forts dotting the Western Ghats unfold to the visi‘ors the important role 
they played in the destinies of Maharashtra history. Regarding the cities, 
we haye Bombay which is a cosmopolitan city with all nationalities, races 
and communities. Tourists’ attractions in Bombay are Rajabai Clock Tower, 
Malabar Hill, Hanging Gardens, Kamala Nehru Park, Marine Drive, 
Mahalaxmi Race Course, Prince of Wales Museum, Victoria Gardens and 
Albert Museum, Crawford Market, Taraporevala Aquarium and the Aarey 
Milk Colony which contains the biggest dairy on modern lines in Asia. 
Poona has historical forts, Parvati Temple, Sinhagar Fort 15 miles from 
Poona. In Aurangabad we have Bibi-ka-Maqbara, the Mausoleum of Rabia 
Durani, wife of the Mughal Emperor Aurangzeb, designed after Tajmahal 
of Agra. Hill Stations of Bombay are Mahabaleshwar, 75 miles from 
Poona, Panchgani; Matheran is close enough to Bombay. 

Districts of Maharashtra—Ahmednagar, Akila, Amraoti, Auranga- 
bad, Bhandara, Bir, Buldana, Chanda, Dhulia, Bombay Suhburban, Jalgaon, 
Kolaba, Kolhapur, Nagpur, Nanded, Nasik, Osmanabad, Parbhani, Poona, 

Ratnagiri, Sangli, Satara, Sholapur, Thana, Wardha, Yeotmal. 
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i MYSORE 
Capital .. Bangalore Cities : 
Population .. 23,586,772 Bangalore .. 1,206,961 
Area (sq. m.) .. 74210 Mysore - .. 253865 
Literacy per 1000 254 Kolar Gold Fields .. — 146811 
- Principal language Kannada Hubli-Dharwar .. 248,489 
Population (sq.m.) 318 Mangalore s aa > 170,255 
Females per 1000 Belgaum .. 146,790 
males <. 959 Gulbarga 54 97,069 
Universities .. Mysore Karnatak Bellary * 85,673. 
(Dharwar) Bijapore ti 78,854 
Davangere . , T 78,124 


: The present Mysore State, which came into being on November 1956, 
consists of 19 districts, ‘roughly covering an area known in our ancient 
classics as ‘Karnataka’ It consists of territories of the former State of 
- Mysore and Coorg, parts of Belgaum district of Bombay and of Hyderabad 
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and of Coimbatore. The State brings together the Kannada speaking 
people, previously distributed in five States. 

Coorg, which is now a district of Mysore, covers an area of 
1,586 sq. miles, mainly on the Western Ghats. It is rich in scenic beauty 
and natural resources. Coorg's evergreen forests spread over an area of 


MYSORE 
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517 sq. miles. Coorg’s fauna is also magnificent. It is the habitat for 
tigers and elephants, deer and rabbits. Wild life can be seen in its natural 
habitat, specially at the Nagerhol game sanctuary ‘exceeding over an area 
of 111 sq. miles. Coorg is essentially an agricultural country. Almost all 
its hill slopes grow coffee, cardamom, pepper or crange, while almost all 


> 
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its valleys and plains produce paddy. Coorg's coffee accounts for one-third 
of India’s total production. 

Physically, the original Mysore divides itself into two regions—the 
‘Maidan’ or plain country, comprising roughly the districts of Bangalore, 
Tumkur, Chitaldrug, Kolar, Mandya and Mysore, and the ‘Malnad’ or 
hill country, comprising the districts of Chickmagalur, Hassan and Shimoga. 
Rainfall is heavy in the Malnad tracts, and dense evergreen forests abound. 
in big games forming their characteristic features. The great part of Maidan 


country is cultivated. 
Population and 


« 
area—The population of the state in round 


figures is 24 millions. The decade 1951—61 has shown an increase of 
21.57 per cent. Mysore has 5.38 p.c. of the total population of India and 


6.30 p.c. area ranking 6 in India. 
Language—Kannada is the principal language and the mother * 


tongue of 62-2 p.c. of the population. 


and of instruction 


Industries—Some of the main 


It is the language of administration 


and is the principal language in all districts except Kolar 
where it is second to Telugu. There are about 16 other languages spoken 
by minor groups making up a total of 378 per cent. 


industries of Mysore may be men- 


tioned here. Sandalwood is one of the most valuable productions of the State 
and in fact it holds monopoly in the world market. The Government 


Sandalwood Oil Distillery is the biggest of 


its kind in the world, where - 


Sandalwood oil is distilled under the most stringent and scientific control. 


Other important industries 
the Cement Works at Sahabad and Bhadr: 


Woollen and Silk 
Bhadravati and 


Hindusthan Aircraft, Hindusthan Machine Tools, Bhara! 


Indian Telephone 


Mysore Implements Factory at Hass: 


Forests—The 


abounds in large 


are Mysore Iron and Steel Works at Bhadravati, 
avati, Match Works at Shimoga, 


Mills at Bangalore and Mysore, Paper manufacturing at 


certain industries of strategic importance, such 


as, 


t Electronics and 


Industries, Government Silk Weaving Factory, Mysore 
Lamp Works, Government Porcelain Factory, Government Soap Factory, 


an, West Coast Paper Mill at Dandeli, 


forests cover an area of 60,91,953 acres. Sandal tree 
is a State monopoly yielding the largest shire of forest revenue. Bam 


forests and is one of the most valuable products. 


Mysore, North Kanara district is rich in forest wealth, The slopes 


Western Ghats ar 


forests. Good timber-yielding trees a 


e clot 


In 
of 


hed with evergreen vegetation with very heavy 
nd bamboos are found in abundance, 


"Coorg, the land of honey, coffee and orange, is rich in forest wealth. «he 


all-pervading forests yield 
Kanara is essentially a forest district. 
Tourists’ Paradise—From many 
tourists’ paradise, avith lovely cities, 
sculpture. The climate is salubrious. 


by railway are wel 


Jl maintained throughout the State. 


different varieties of timber-yiélding trees. South 


points of view, the State is a 
enriched by shrines and marvels of 
Communications by road as well as 


p 
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_ Of all show places in Mysore, the Jog Falls take the pride of place. 
The Jog Falls are formed by the river Sharavat falling into a mighty 
chasm about half a mile wide and 850 ft. deep. They are four in number. 
"The places of interest at Bangalore are Lal Bagh, Indian Institute of Science, 
Raman Research Institute, Mental Hospital, innumerable industrial under- 
takings owned and managed by the Government, Cauvery Falls at 
Sivasamudram, Temple of Ranganathswami at Srirangapatnam. The city 
‘of Mysore with its palace, Chamundi Hills, Krishnarajasagar which is the 
second biggest artificial lake in the world. Brindaban Gardens is an 
important place of show. Mysore State possesses many beautiful temples, 

= such as Chennakesava Temple at Belur, Hoysaleswara Temple at Halebid, 

- Nandi Hills containing some picturesque Hindu shrines, Gomateswara 
Statue, the longest standing statute of Asia. Bijapur, the ancient capital of 

` the famous Adil Shahi kings, possesses many buildings of historical and 
archzological interest. The chief among them is Gol Gumbaz, the mauso- 
leum of Mahomad Adil Shah. . 
: Cottage Industries—Main cottage industries are—leather-stitching 
and ornamental works, brass work, pottery, weaving, carpentry, coir industry, 
sandal work and ivory inlay works, mat weaving, flaying, hand-made paper, 
rattan industry and beekeeping. 

PowerProjects—The three important hydro-electric projects under- 

_ taken are: (1) Sharavatty Hydro-clectric Project, (2) Bhadra Hydro-electric 
Project and (3) Tungabhadra Hydro-electric Project. The electrification 

of the rural areas has been taken up on an intensive scale by the State 
Electricity Board. As many as 580 towns and villages were electrified by 
the end of 1959.60. 

Irrigation Projects—Mysore has been one of the pioneering States 
in India in the field of irrigation and electricity. Naturally, it has a number 
of major and medium irrigation scheme; the Tungabhadra Project being 
the largest of them. The other major projects include the Bhadra Reservoir 
Project, Ghataprabha Project, etc., all of which are under various stages 
of progress, After full development and completion, these major projects 
alone would irrigate over 10 lakh acres in the various parts of the State. 

Districts of Mysore—Bangalore, Belgaum, Bellary, Bidar, Bijapur, 

Chikmagalur, Chitradurga, Coorg, Dharwar, Gulbarga, Hasan, Kolar, 
Mandya, Mysore, North Kanara, Raichur, Shimoga, South Kanara, Tumkur. 
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y ORISSA 
Capital | +- Bhubaneswar Population (sq.m.) 292 
.. Population +» 17,548,846 University +. Utkal 
S Area (sq. Ht 60,164 Females per 1000 
Principal language Oriya males .. 1,601 


Literacy per 1000 242 
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Cities & Towns: 4 
Cuttack ? .. 146,08 Puri js +» 60,815 


Rourkela D^ .. 90287 Sambalpur P 38,915 
k Berhampur B .. 76,931 Bhubaneswar .. ik FT 
5 The State of Orissa is bounded on the south-west and north-east by 


Andhra Pradesh and West Bengal, respectively. Bihar and Madhya Pradesh 
lie on the north-west and west, and the blue waters of the Bay of Bengal 


BAY of BENGAL 


Ve 


wash its south-eastern shores. The whole State, lies in the tropical zone 
and is divided into four distinct tracts, namely, the northern plateau, the « 
eastern ghats, the central tract and the coastal plains. There are 23,000 
square miles of forest and 300 miles of sea-board. : m 

The great Mahanadi, the Brahmani and the Baitarani are its principal 
rivers. They run almost parallel from north-west to south-west. There 
are also smaller rivegs. 

Orissa has 851 miles of national highway and 1,343 miles of all- 
weather State highways and 2,500 miles of District Roads connecting various 
places of interest in the State. 
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The cold weather lasts from November to February. The hot weather 
begins in March and terminates with the setting in of the rains in June, 
which continues till the month of October. The average rainfall in the 
Northern districts is about 60 inches, while in the southern districts it is 
about 50 inches. 

Population and Area—Orissa has 4.00 p.c. of the total population 
of India with 5-11 p.c. of the total area ranking 9th in India. 


The population of thë State in round figures is 18 millions. The 
decade has shown an increase of 19-82 per cent. 

Irrigation—The outstanding feature of the present-day Orissa is 
the taming, at least partially, of the most turbulent of the State’s river, 
Mahanadi. By the construction of the Hirakud dam, facilities will be pro- 
vided to irrigate over 1,40,000 acres by the completion of the delta irriga+ 
tion project. The first stages of the Hirakhd Dam project has been sub- 
stantially completed. The Rs. 100 crore Hirakud Scheme is divided into 
three component parts—(1) stage including Delta Irrigation, (2) Delta 
Trrigation Scheme, (3) Chipilima power house scheme (Stage II). 

Industries—Awaiting the harnessing of the Mahanadi, she is yet 
bacwkard in industry. But many industrial undertakings have been taken 
up in recent years, such as, (1) Rourkela steel plant, (2) Ferro- 
manganese factory at Joda and Rayagada, (3) Paper mill at Choudwar, 
(4) Refractories at Belpahar and Rajgangpur, (5) Tube Industry, Chand. 
war, (6) Low Shaft Furnace, Pig-Iron plant of Kalinga Industries at 
Bartil, (7) Paper mill at Brajarajnagar, (8) Sugar factory at Rayagada 
etc. Handloom industry is by far the most universal industry in Orissa. 
‘The brass and bell-metal industries have also reached high order. Filigree 
and horn industries are the two of the principal cottage industries of Orissa. 
Ornaments are of various kinds and they possess a high degree of workman- 
ship and finish. 

Forest—Forests occupy about 25,459 sq. miles, i.e, about 40 p.c. of 
the State's land surface. The timber species of the State are as follows— 
sal, piasal, saghan, rosewood, gambar, bandhan and haldu, Of the minor 
produce, the most important is the kendu leaves, which are in great demand 
for the manufacture of bidi. The next in importance is the bamboo which 

- has helped to start paper mills. Another important item of minor forest 
produce is Rouwolfia Surpentine which reduces high blood pressure. The 
-other minor important forest produce is lac. 

Minerals—Extensive* deposits of iron ore containing are 60 p.c. 
occur in the State. Among these, the deposits in the districts of Sundar- 
garh, Keonjhar and Mayurbhanj are the most important. In addition to 
these, the .ecently discovered iron ore deposits in Cuttack disrtict and 
Mayurbhanj are also important. Orissa contributes 20 p.c. of Indian manga- 
mese, The important manganese deposits are distributed in Keonjhar, 
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Sundargarh, Balangir and Kalahandi districts of Orissa. Deposits of 
chromite occur in the district of Keonjhar, Dhenkanal and Cuttack and 
in large quantities in Gangpur and Sundargarh. 

Ports—Paradip is functioning as a minor port since 1958 and the 
scheme for experimental loading of 50,000 tons of iron ore put into 
operation in 1958. Iron is being exported to Japan from this port. 

Power Projects—By the end of Second Plan, the Machkund hydro- 
electric project and the first stage of Hirakud projeet had been completed 
and power of about 116 kw. was available from these two projects. 
The work on Hirakud Stage II is progressing rapidly. 

Districts of Orissa—Balasore, Bolangir, Cuttack, Dhenkanal, 
Ganjam, Kalahandi, Keonjhar, Koraput, Mayurbhanj, Baudh-Khondmals, 
Puri, Sambalpur, Sundargarh. 


PUNJAB 
Capital .. Chandigarh Cities : 
Area (sq.m.)  .. 47,208 
Population .. 430 Amritsar 4 .. 398,047 
Literacy per 1000 20,306,812 Patiala Ez .. 125236 
Population (sq. m.) 152 Jullundur E .. 265,030 
Principal languages Punjabi, Hindi Ludhiana 2 +. 244032 
Females per 1000 Ambala E s. 181,747 
males me 242 Chandigarh — .. .. 99262 
Universities .. Punjab (Chandi- Ferozepur M +» 97,932 
garh), Kurukshetra (Kuru- Rohtak da .. 88,93 
kshetra), Punjabi Univ.  Jagadhri E .. 84307 
(Patiala), Agricultural Univ. Karnal vs . 72109 
(Ludhiana) 


Bounded on the west by Pakistan, on the north by Kashmir, a block 
of Himachal Pradesh and Tibet and on the east by the river Jumna, the 
State stretches far off into the hollow formed by Rajasthan, Uttar Pradesh 
and Delhi on the south-east. It lies between 274° and 34° north. 


For more convenient transaction of the business of Government with 
regard to some special subjects, the State has been divided into two* 
regions—namely Hindi-speaking and Punjabi-speaking. For each of the 
regions, there is a Regional Committee of the State ssembly consisting of 
the legislators belonging to each region including ministers from that region 
but not including the Chief Minister. The advice tendered by the Regional 
Committees in respect of specified subjects is normally accepted by 
Government and the State Legislatures. In case of difference of opinion, 
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however, reference is to be made to the Governor whose decision is final 
and binding. The Regional Committees are also empowered to make pro- » 
posals with regard to “question of general policy not involving any financial 
commitments other than expenditure of a routine and incidental character. 


HIMACHAL 
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Population—The population of Punjab in round figures is 20 millions. 
The decade 1951-61 has shown an increase of 26:20 per cent. Punjab has 
4°63 p.c. of the total population of India with 401" p.c. of the total area $ 
. and ranking 11 in area in India. n 

. Language—The Punjab is a bilingual State reconising both Hindi / 
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in Devnagri script and Punjabi in Gurumukhi script as the official 
languages of the State. 

, The Hindi region of the Punjab embraces the districts of Kangra, Simla 
(this now includes Khandaghat also), Karnal, Rohtak, Gurgaon, Hissar, 
Mohindargarh, Ambala district (excluding the Rupar and Chandigarh 
Assembly Constituencies) and Jind and Narwana tehsils of Sangrur district. 

The Punjabi region consists of the districts of Gurdaspur, Amritsar, 
Bhatinda, Jullundur, Hosiarpur, Ferozepur, Lughiana, Kapurthala, Patiala, 
Rupar and Chandigarh Assembly Constituencies of Ambala district, Sangrur 
district excluding Jind and Narwana tehsils. The Chandigarh capital how- 
ever does not form part of either of the two regions. 

Agriculture—The main occupation of the people is no doubt agri- 
culture; 66:5 p.c. of the people are engaged in it. In the matter of food a 
production, Punjab, according to production figures of 195859 is the 
largest gram-producing areas in thf Union, second in wheat, maize, and. 
cotton, third in barley, fourth in sugarcane, while it produces considerable 
quantities of jawar, fifth in Bajra, rice, rape, mustard and small quantities 
of tea, tobacco, groundnut and linseed. The production of cotton in the 
Punjab amounts to one-sixth of the total production of the country, 

Irrigation—After the partition, the best canal irrigated areas were, 
lost to the West Puniab; vigorous efforts, therefore, had to be made ta 
extend more and more irrigation facilities to fill the gap created by the 
partition, Besides the multipurpose Bhakra-Nangal and Harike Projects 
and minor irrigation programme, a large number of other schemes alsó 
came to be undertaken during First and Second Five-Year Plans, such as 
remodelling of Western Jumna Canal, construction of flood. irrigation 
channels, the extension of irrigation on the Eastern Canal, Dadri Irrigation. 
Scheme, Naraul Bund and Beas River Projects etc. 

As a result of these measures, the acreage under canal irrigation has 
increased from 39-70 lakh acres in 1947-48 to 77-00 lakh acres in March, 
1961, while it will go upto 92 lakh acres by the end of the Third Plan. 
Beas Project which is of the same magnitude as Bakhra, has also been 
undertaken. 

Industries—There are 4,098 registered factories in the State 
against only 600 at the time of partition. Jullundur has become famous 
"ior producing sports goods, while Ludhiana and Batgla are well-known 
for light engineering works and Amritsar for textile goods. Sonepat js 
well-known for its cycle factory, which is one of the largest of its kind 
if the country. The other large scale industries include the woollen mill 
at Dhariwal, one ew cotton spinning mill at Hissar and a paper mill at 
Jagadhari. Goodyear Company have also set up a rubber tyre factory in 
the State at Ballabgarh in Gurgaon district. A number of big factories are 
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also coming up at Chandigarh, most important among them Anti-biotic 
plant, meters and instruments factory, needles factory, a cable factory, 
and tools factory by Hindustan Machine Tools at Pinjore (near Chandigarh). 


Construction of five industrial estates at Ludhiana, Nilokhari, Sone- 
pet, Malerkotla and Batala is now complete. 


Regarding small-scale industries, the State holds an almost unique 
position in India, It has a large number of medium and small-scale indus- 
tries which include scientific instruments, glassware, wooden planks and 
hooks, foundry and engineering, rerolling mills, cotton ginning, canning 
and preservation of foods, etc. In the production of artificial silks, the 
Punjab ranks next to. Bombay. 

As for cottage industries, manufacture of blankets, ‘kheses’, rugs, 
cycle parts, utensils making, tanning and wood industries, silk spinning and 
weaving, potteries, shoe-making, sewing machine parts, etc., are amongst the 
principal industries of this State. In hosiery industry with 200 concerns 
the Punjab occupies the leading position in the whole country. In the 
production of artificia] silk, the Punjab ranks next only to Bombay. 

Electricity—The main sources of electric supply in the State are 
(1) Uhl River Hydro-Electric Scheme where four sets of 12,000 kw. each 
including one stand-by, are installed. (2) The Ganguwal Power House 
with 2 units of 24,000 kw. each and one unit of 29,000 kw. (4) The Kotal 
Power House with two units of 24,000 kw. each and one unit of 29,000 kw. 
and (4) The construction of Bhakra Dam has come practically to an end. 
The fifth and the last unit on the left bank power house with a generating 
capacity of 90,000 kw. was commissioned in 1961, as a result of which 
generating capacity in the state doubled. A number of other projects for 
generating electricity such as the Beas Project, extension of Uhl River 
Hydro-Electric Scheme, Power Houses on upper Bari Duab Canal, Thermal 
plants and diesel generating sets are being undertaken during the Third 
Plan. The number of electrified towns and villages has risen to 3,600 as 
against 50 electrified towns and villages at the time of partition. 

Irrigation— Work of Bakra canals, Madhopur Beas Link, Sirhind 
Feeder Project, remodelling of western Jumna Canal Feeder Project, utiliza- 
tion of Sutlej waters as a result of construction of Sirhind Fedder, tube wells 
end other minor irrigation scheme is making steady progress, works on 


Bakra Canals comprising 108 miles of canals and 3,160 miles of distribu- " 


tion, the Madhopur Beas Project and Sirhind Feeder Project have been 
completed. 

Districts of Punjab—A'mbala, Amritsar, Bhatinda, Ferozepur, Gur- 
daspur, Gurgaon, Hissar, Hoshiarpur, Jullundur, Kangra, Kapurthala, 
Karnal, Lahaul & Spiti, Ludhiana, Mohendragarh, Patiala, Rohtak, Sang- 
rur, Simla. 
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RAJASTHAN 
Capital .. Jaipur Cities : 
yes ) «+ 20,155,602 
rea (sq. m) .. 132,152 Jaipur po +» 403,444 
Literacy per 1000 152 ane A .. 231,240 
Population (sq.m.) 153 Jodhpur es .. 224,760 
Females per 1000 Bikaner in .. 150,634 
males .. 908 Kotah e T .. 120,345 
Principal languages Rajasthani & Udaipur as ony 111539 
bs Hindi Alwar a eo 72,07 
University .. Rajasthan Ganganagar .. .. 63854 
(Jaipur) 


The integration of Rajasthan came in the following ways: The first 
step towards integration in Rajasthan was taken on March 17, 1948, with 
the formation of Matsya—a union of the four States of Alwar, Bharatpur, 
Dholpur and Karauli. The second step came with the formation of 
Rajasthan—a union of the nine States of Banswara, Bundi, Dungarpur, 
Jhalawar, Kishengarh, Kotah, Pratapgarh, Shahpura and Tonk on March 25, 
1948—to which the State of Udaipur joined on April 18, 1948, thus trans 
forming the union into the United States of Rajasthan. Next, two most 
important steps were taken in 1949—the first on March 30, 1949 when the 
four large States of Bikaner, Jaipur, Jaisalmer and Jodhpur joined the United 
States of Rajasthan; and the second on April 25, 1949, when Matsya also 
joined and there came into existence the United States of Greater Rajasthan. 
This Union of Greater Rajasthan was further enlarged by the accession to 
it of the State of Sirohi on January 25, 1950. The State of Rajasthan 
thus consisted of 19 old Princely States from January 25, 1950 to October 31, 
1956. The final step was taken on November 1, 1956, when the State off 
Ajmer, the tehsil of Abu and the area of Sunel Tuppa were integrated: 
with Rajasthan. Rajasthan came into being, with its status raised from 
that of a Part B State to a full-fledged cinstitueftt State of the Indian Union. 

Surrounded by Pakistan in the west and north-west, this State has 
Punjab, U.P. and Modhya Pradesh in her east and north-east ; Maharashtra, 
to her south-west. Rajasthan has a scanty rainfall, its most striking feature 
being extreme variation and unequal distribution. The discovery of subsoil 
water in the Luni river in the near-desert zone, promises to change the fage 
of the earth in that region. Jowar, bajra, wheat, maize, barley, gram ard 
the principal crops; certain amounts of cotton, sesamum, groundnut and * 
rice being also grown. i 

Population—The population of the State in round figures is 20 
millions. The decade 1951-61 has shown an increase of 26°20 per cent. The 
percentage of the union's population in Rajasthan is 4-60 and it occupies 1122 
p.c. of India's total area. Its rank in area is 2 and population is 11. 4 
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Minerals—The State is rich in mineral resources, Two of Rajas- i" 
than’s rich deposits are high-class limestone and gypsum, The limestone is 
spread all over the State. Gypsum is one of the biggest gifts of nature to 
Rajasthan. In Jamsar and Lunkarsar, gypsum is obtained in large quantities 
and in purest form. One of the important ores available in Rajasthan is 
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barytborium sulphate which is not found anywhere in India. Except in 


Salun district, large resources of sodium sulphate and salt occur at Didwana 
» and Sambhar. Of Rajasthan’s valuable ores, only next to Bihar, is mica 
which with Bihar supplies to the outside world, 


ES Industries—The most important industries are the weaving of 
muslin, dying and printing of cotton cloths, manufacture of carpets, rugs 
and other woollen goods, enamelling, pottery, ivory work, gota kinari (silver ! 
and gold laces), lacguer, wooden toys, hand-made paper, papier-mache toys, 
embroidered shoes, Jaipur is famous for enamelling work. 

Two new major industries are Spinning Mills at Udaipur and Nylon 
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factory at Kota. Construction work of the textile mills at Kashengarh, 
Bhilwara and Bhawanimandi are in progress, 

Irrigation—There are two multipurpose projects in Rajasthan, 
namely, Bhakra and Chambal, Work in Rajasthan relating to Bhakra 
Nangal Project comprised of distribution channels and connected masonry 
works, ie, project building etc. The works in progress in Rajasthan under 
Chambal Project are Kota Barrage, Right Main Canal, Left Main Canal 
and their distribution system. Most of the work on Kota Barrage, Right 
Main Canal and Left Main Canal has been completed. All the remaining 
works will be completed shortly. 

Rajasthan Canal first began to release its waters on October 1961 
at the tail of the Rajasthan Feeder about 30 miles from Hanuman Garh 
in Rajasthan. Rajasthan canal will be 425 miles long and will cost about 
200 crores. 110 miles of the canal will be in the Punjab and the rest in 
Rajasthan and is expected to produce 2:5 million tons of food grains and) 
other agricultural products annually. e 

Cattle—Rajasthan can well be proud of its cattle wealth. Its nine 
distinct breeds, with well-marked regions of distribution are of allIndia 
importance. They continue to be the backbone of the State in its economy. 

Districts of Rajasthan—Ajmer, Alwar, Banswara, Barmer, Bharat- 
pur, Bhilwara, Bikaner, Bundi, Chittorgarh, Churu, Dungarpur, Ganga- 
nagar, Jaipur, Jaisalmer, Jalore, Jhalawar, Jhunjhunu, Jodhpur, Kota, Nag- 
aur, Pali, Sawai Madhopur, Sikar, Sirohi, Tonk, Udaipur. 


UTTAR PRADESH 


Capital -. Lucknow Cities : 

Population «e 73,746,401 Kanpur es .. 971,062 

Area (sq. m.) .. 113,654 Lucknow. +. 655,673 

Literacy per 1000 176 Agra Ab .. 508,680 

F Males per 1,000 Varanasi ne .. 489,864 

females .. 909 Allahabad. .. 430,730 

- Population (sq.m.) 649 Meerut sh .. 283,997 

Principal language Hindi Bareilly se .. 272,828 

Moradabad  .. .. 191,828 

Universities : Saharanpur .. .. 185231 
Aligarh 2 .. 185020. 

Lücknow, Allahabad, Agra, Aligarh, Rampur EE duke 

Banaras, Gorakhpur, Roorkee, Gorakhpur, .. .. 180,255 


Jhansi ie .. 169712 


* Dehra Dun .. .. 156,341 
LÀ Mathura I .. 125258 
Shahjahanpur .. 117,702 


Mirzapur — .. .. 100,097 
' 
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Uttar Pradesh, another frontier State along the foothills of the 
Himalayas, has common borders with Tibet and Nepal in the north, and is 
bounded by Bihar in the east, Himachal Pradesh, the Punjab, Rajasthan in 
the west and Vindhya Pradesh and Madhya Pralesh in the south. The 
former three princely States of Tehri Garhwal, Rampur and Banaras have 

merged and certain areas of Vindhya Pradesh and Rajasthan have 
also been absorbed. : 
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With a dry and extreme climate, her rainfall averages below 40 inches. 
The deficiency, however, is partly made up by the Ganges, the Jamuna 
and their canals making the basic occupation, agriculture, more or less 
Profitable. Uttar Pradesh is one of the best watered States of 
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India. The climate on the whole is cooler and drier than that of West 
Bengal, though in hot weather, the heat is fiercer in the plains. Uttar 
Pradesh is only just within monsoon region and rainfall consequently is 
not so heavy as it is in further east. Compared to the other States in the 
Union, she thus stands first in her area under wheat, maize, barley, gram, 
sugarcane and sesamum, second in bajra, linseed and rape and mustard ; 
* besides producing considerable amounts of rice, jawar and small quantities. 
of ragi, cotton, groundnut, tea and tobacco. She is besides the only opium. 
producing area in the Union. Her forest areas as yet amount to about 
13 p.c. of the total and are situated mainly at the foot of the Himalayas. 
| Her mineral resources too have not been known to be very considerable ; 
deposits of copper, slate, glass-sand, sandstone and steatite being alone 
| located. She has one of the best communication systems in the country, 
so far as it goes, since very ancient times, with the longest railway mileage * 
of all the units of the Union at present, 


| 
So far as industry is concerned, this is indeed one of the new indus- 
trially advanced territories with some modern and large-scale and many 
old cottage industries. She is particularly noted, however, for producing 
about 60 per cent. of the total sugar in India and a large amount of leather 
and footwear, cotton and woollen textile, paper and chemicals among other 
things. In the public sector, there is Government cement factory at Chui 
Lucknow where work is now in full swing. There is a Government 
Precision Instrument Factory at Lucknow. 
Population and Area—Population in round figures was74 millions. 
It is the most populous State of India. The decade 1951-61 increase 
is 16:66 per cent. Population is 16:81 p.c. of the total population with 
9-65 p.c. of the total area of India ranking 4th in area and first in popula» 
tion. 
Irrigation and Power—Two major irrigation works launched in 
1962 are Gandakand and Sarju Canal Project. The bigger power project, 
Rihand was completed. The construction of a 1,00,000 kw. hydal power 
station at Obra on the Rihand was started jn 1962. 

Cottage Industry—The cottage industries in U.P. occupy an 
important place in the economic life of its people. All types and varieties 
of handicrafts or cottage industries exist and produce an immense range 
articles, both necessities and luxury. Fabulous brocades and tissue of Banaras, 

„carpets of Mirzapur, prints of Lucknow and Furrukhabad, ornamental brass- 
ware of Miradabad and Banaras, carved woodware of Saharanpur, dirries 
of Agra and Bareilly, glass bangles of Firozabad, gold thread embroidered, 
“zardozi” sarees of Lucknow, Bareilly and Agta, chikon articles and clay 
figures of Lucknow, fancy marbleware of Agra, pottery of Khurji, moonj 
baskets of Naini,*designed furnishing fabrics of Ghazipur and bordered 
sarees of Mau are not only known in India, but in foreign countries as well. 

Industry—In the public sector, there are following factories—Govt. 
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Cement Factory at Churk and Government Precision Instrument Factory. 
The Central Projects are—Heavy Electrical Plant at Ranipur (Saharanpur 
district), Nitrogenous Fertilizer Factory (Gorakhpur), Diese] Locomotive 
factory at Rishikesh. In private sectors, the following industries are com- 
ing up—Camphor factory at Bareily, automobile, tyre factory at Allahabad, 
newsprint factory at Moradabad. 

Districts of Uttar Pradesh—Agra, Aligarh, Allahabad, Almora, 
Azamgarh, Bahraich, Ballia, Banda, Bara Banki, Bareilly, Basti, Bijnor, 
Budaun, Bulandshahr, Chamoli, Dehra Dun, Deoria, Etah, Etawah, 
Faizabad, Furrukhabad, Fatehpur, Garhwal, Ghazipur, Gonda, Gorakhpur, 
Hamirpur, Hardoi, Jalaun, Jaunpur, Jhansi, Kanpur, Kheri, Lucknow, 
Mainpuri, Mathura, Meerut, Mirzapur, Moradabad, Muzaffarnagar, Nainital, 
„Pilibhit, Pithoragarh, Pratapgarh, Rai Bareli, Rampur, Saharanpur, Shah- 
jahanpur, Sitapur, Sultanpur, Tehri-Garhwal, Unao, Uttar Kasi, Varanasi. 


WEST BENGAL 
Capital «© Calcutta Big Cities: 


Population +» 34,926,279 Calcutta (Corporation) 2,927,289 
Area (sq. m)  .. 33,829 Howrah seu) 912598 
Literacy per 1000 293 Bhatpara  .. .: 147630 
Population (sq.m.) 1,032 Kharagpur .. . 147253 
Females per 1000 Asansol We .. 168,689 
— males .. 878 Burdwan .. 26 108,224 
Principal language Bengali Bally nt .. 130,896 
- Universities +. Calcutta, Visa- South Suburban 2s 351,712 
Bharati, Jadavpur, Burdwan, S. Dum Dum A 111,284 
Kalyani, North Bengal, Rabin- Baranagar .. Li 107,837 

dra Bharati. Kamarhati .. 4s 125494 
Panihaü — .. yi 93,749 

Serampore .. 25 91,521 


West Bengal came into existence on August 15, 1947. What had been 
Bengal was cut in twain: one being West Bengal, a State in the Republic 
of India and the other, Eastern Pakistan, a part of the Republic of Pakistan. 
State of Cooch Bihar was merged with West Bengal on January 1, 1950 
and also Chandarnagore, on October 2, 1954. A 
Hu West Bengal, a truncated and dismembered State as the result of Parti- 
tiun, emerged under the States Reorganisation Act of 1956, as a somewhat 
bigger State with an essential link between the two hitherto isolated 
northern and southern segments. The much-desired link between Darjeeling 
and the rest of the State has been forged. o 

Bound on the east by Eastern Pakistan and Assam, on the south by 
the Bay of Bengal, on the west by Bihar and Orissa and on the north by 
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Nepal and Bhutan, the administrative unit of West 
33,829 sq. miles. 


In its physical characteristics, West Bengal is 
sected by numerous mvers. Except for the mounta 
the Sinchula hills of Jalpaiguri, there is hardly ai 
densely populated alluvial plain. 
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Bhagirathi is the only channel left to West Bengal, which receives 
waters from the Ganges. This channel is of vital importance not only to 
West Bengal but also to the whole of India, as on its bank stands Calcutta, 
the largest port of India. > 

The chief rivers of West Bengal are : the Hooghly, Damodar, Rupnarain 
and the Tista. Moist winds from the Bay of Bengal make the climate of 
the State highly humid, specially in the rainy season ; but in the cold weather, 
from September to February, the entire State is exceedingly pleasant. 

Population and Area—The population of the State in round 
figures is 35 millions. The decade (1951-61) has shown an increase of 32:79 
per cent. West Bengal has 7:96 p.c. of the total population of India with 
2:87 p.c. of the total area ranking 13th in India. 

Agriculture—In agriculture which gives occupation to the majority 
of the people, she has the third largest area under rice in the Union, the 
second in tea and the first in jute ; some amount of gram, barley, linseed, 
mustard, and rape, sugarcane, maize, cotton, tobacco and other crops are 
also grown here. Of the total cropped area, 88 p.c. is utilised for growing 
fice, After rice, jute is the most important crop and accounts for 10 p.c. 
of the total cropped area of Bengal. The plantation covers an area of 170,264 
actes and it lies in the districts of Jalpaiguri and Darjeeling. The chief 
Products of the State are rice, oilseeds, sugarcane, sugar, tobacco, jute, silk, 
tea and coal. 

Forest—The forest area of West Bengal is 5256 sq. miles,which 
lies chiefly in the districts of Darjeeling, Cooch Bihar, 24 Parganas (Sundar- 
bans), Midnapore, Nadia, Murshidabad, Bankura, Hooghly, Burdwan, 

` Birbhum, Malda and West Dinajpur. The principal products are timber, 
firewood and charcoal. The total area under forest is about 4,500 sq. miles 
which represent about 14 p.c. of the total area of the State. 

Industries—West Bengal leads over all others in the field of industry. 
‘Twenty-three per cent of all factories registered in the Indian Union are 
located in West Bengal. At Present West Bengal has 90 jute mills, employ- 
ing over 310,00 people. The capital invested in the trade is about Rs. 48 
Crores. Bengal accounts for one-fourth of all India’s coal production. There 
are 32 cotton mills in the State located within 16 miles of Calcutta. West 
Bengal has also the largest number of paper mills of any State in India. 
West Bengal has the largest engineering industry in India, representing 
approximately 15 p.c. of the total allIndia output. t 
E Admittedly, the most important of the new industrial enterprises set up 
in West Bengai is the motor factory of Hindustan Motors, Uttarpara. 

? Aluminium industry alzo holds a leading place in West Bengal. Both the 
rolling mills of the country are located in the State—Indian Aluminium 
Company's Works at Belur and the Aluminium Gorporation’s plant in 
Jaykaynagar near Asansol. With the transfer of Purulia district of Manbhum 
and a small portion of Purnea, West Bengal gains lac processing centres at 
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Jhalda and Balarampur, the monopoly of tasser silk around Raghunathpur 
and jute fields in Purnea. The two of the big steel plants in India are 
Jocated in West Bengal, as also the coke plant of the West Bengal Govern- 
ment, The Durgapur Steel plant, a major industrial project in West Bengal, 
will be able to produce 790,000 tons of steel shortly.) ' 
River Valley Projects—West Bengal has two principal river valley 
.projects. The first is Mayurakshi | Reservoir Project which was started 
in 1948. ‘The river Mayurakshi originates from the uplands of the 
Santhal Parganas in Bihar and falls into Bhagirathi after a course © 
150 miles. At Massanjore in Santhal Parganas, the river flows through A 
narrow valley. The turbulent Mayurakshi sprawling over an area of 1,400 
sq. miles through the: districts of Birbhum, Murshidabad, Burdwan and 
Santhal Parganas, is controlled by a dam at Massanjore. The waters released 
by the completed project flow through 900 miles of canals and is expected 
to irrigate 630,000 acres from June to October and 170,000 acres from 
November to May. This will convert a single-crop area of poor yield into 
a doubiecrop area of higher yield. Generating plant has been installed 
for the generation of 4,000 kw. of electrical power. 

Kangsabati Reservoir Project in Midnapur-Bankura district is @ 
Second Plan Project and a start has already been made. The scheme 
consists of the construction of two major dams, each of the size of the 
Maithon Dam of the D. V. C., complementary to each other. The reservoir 
created by the two dams will ultimately be connected together and the 
surplus discharge will be passed through a common spillway to be 
constructed by cutting a saddle in the hills on the left bank. 

Another principal river valley project is Damodar Valley Project 
undertaken jointly by West Bengal and Bihar with the help of the Central 
Government. This is a multi-purpose project which comprises eight storage 
chains with hydro-electric stations, two auxiliary plants with an installe 
capacity of 240,000 kw. and an additional thermal power station at Bokharo 
with an installed capacity of 200,000 kw. The only medium irrigation 
scheme taken up is the Karatowa Talma Irrigation Scheme in Jalpaiguri 
district estimated to cost 46:38 lakhs. Anether was medium irrigation 
scheme, namely Saharajore Irrigation scheme in Purulia has been recently 
sanctioned. 

Cottage Industries—West Bengals cottage industry is also consi- 
able, the most important of which is cotton handloom industry. The industry 
provides employment to the highest number of people in West Bengal. 
Next in importance is silk industry. Other notable industries of West 
Bengal are—leather industries, brass and bellmetal industry, ferrous indus« 
tries, agricultural implements and cutlery, ceramic industries, oil and soap 


industries, woodworking, fibre industry, fire making, etc. | 
Power—Establishment of a super thermal power station at Bandel 
electricity has been undertaken 


which will ultimately generate 313 mw. of 
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by the Government. Certain new power schemes have also been included. 

Communications—West Bengal 2,462 miles of metalled and 2,652 
miles of unmetalled roads. There are routes of National Highways falling 
within West Bengal: Calcutta-Delhi National Highway, Calcutta-Bombay- 
Madras National Highway, Bihar-Assam National Highway, Calcutta- 
Siliguri National Highway, Siliguri-Gangtok National Highway and 
Calcutta-Bongaon National Highway. In addition to these, Calcutta’s airport, 
Dum Dum, is the largest in India. On an average, take-offs and touch- 
downs total 85 a day with passengers over 700. 

Scheduled Tribes—Ii? Bengal, after the reorganisation of State, we 
have as many as 4l tribes with a total population of 1,517,000, such as 
Santhals, Oraons, Mundas, Koras, Hos, Bhumijs, Bhutias, Chakmas, Hajangs, 
Lepchas, Asurs, Baigas, Paharis, etc. These people are distributed over 
different districts in varying numbers, the highest concentrations being in 
Purulia, Midnapur and Jalpaiguri are second and third respectively on the 
list, Then follow Bankura and Burdwan. The dominant tribe is, of course, 
the Santhal, followed by the Oraon and the Munda. 

^ Districts of West Bengal—Bankura, Birbhum, Burdwan, Calcutta, 
Coochbihar, Darjeeling, Hooghly, Howrah, Jalpaiguri, Malda, Midnapore, 
Murshidabad, Nadia, Purulia, 24-Parnagas, West Dinajpur. 


NAGALAND 


Capital +» Kohima Villages ^ .. 860 
Population +» 3,692200 
Area (sq. m.) .. 6,366 
Population 
(sq. m.) 23516215: 


Nagaland was declared as 16th State of India on par with the other 
15 States of the country on Ist December, 1963, enjoying full representative 
Government. Since 1961 the Government was run by our elected interim 


regime with some safeguards in regard to law and order and finance but 
henceforth all reservations have ceased. 
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| a new State comprising Naga’ Hills and Twensa interi: 
ng. An interim body was 
| set up on Feg. 18, 1961, to advise and assist the; Governor, | Ei Oye 
Council was formed to cary out day to day administration. The Prime 
Minister introduced in the Lok Sabha on August 28, 1962 two bills for 
the formation of Nagaland. 

Nagaland is a narrow strip of mountainous territory between the 
Brahmaputra Valley of Assam and Burma. Nagaland occupies an area of 
6,366 sq. miles and the annual income per head of the population works 
out to a little over Rs. 3. The State is covered with ranges of bills in 


| NAGALAND 
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| height from 2,000 feet to 10,000 feet. There are 850 villages in Nagaland 
| and most of them are situated on hill top. Fifteen years ago there were 
| only about 150 miles of roads and most of 860 villages in the State could 
| not be approached by motor or vehicular transport. Now more than 2,000 < 
[^ files of roads mostly jeepable, link almost all important, places. E 

n People—The Nagas are an Indo-Mongoloid people numbering 
p between lve or six lakhs living mostly in Nagaland. They are divided 
£ into 15 to 20 main tribal groups and speak in many languages and dialects. 
Though the term Naga is applied loosely to those living mainly in Naga- 
land, there is a sizable minority in Manipur (1,25,000) and Tirap Division 
(40,000). Majority of the people are Christians and it is the only Christian 
majority State within the Indian Union. The tribes use different languages 
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"but all use Roman script which facilitates the growth if English literacy. 
Assamese is'the means if communication within different tribes. 

New Set up—With the formal inauguration of Nagaland, on Ist 
Dec, 1963, the present term of Executive Councillors was replaced by a 
Council of Ministers. The interim Body was dissolved to make room for 
a State Assembly of 60 members. Nagaland will have one elected member 
an the Lok Sabha and the State Assembly will elect one member to the 
Rajya Sabha. The Assan? Governor is also the Governor of Nagaland. 

Small Scale Industries—Nagas are famous for their weaving. There 
is great possibility for building up of small scale industries. 

Education—There are schools and colleges including two 
teachers training institutes, two degree colleges and 28 high schools. The 
total student population is over 69,600, that is 19 per cent of the population. 

Agriculture—is the main-stay of the State. Terraced cultivation 
in the Angami area, Kohima district is famous all over. ‘Jumming’ fields 
(shifting cultivation) are gradually giving way to terraced fields in the 
other two districts also. Although nature has been kind—rain is adequate 
and soil is fertile—the land available for cultivation for agriculture is not 
enough for a greater measure of self-sufficiency. Out of a total cultivatable 
area of seven lakh acres, over two lakh acres have been brought under 
the plough, and the Government is set to reclaim the rest. Nagaland has 
great potentialities of hydal powers. There are only 127 miles of reserve 
forests in the State. More than 80 per cent of the people depend on 
agriculture. 


NORTH-EAST FRONTIER AGENCY (NEFA) 


Area (sq. m.) ..- 31,436 Population (sq. m.) .. 1l 
Population «e 336558 Literacy per 1000 .. 72 
Females per 1000 males 894 Headquarters .. Shillong 


This Agency is situated on the north-east corner of India bordering on 
Burma, China, Tibet and Bhutan. The population consists tribesmen, 
divided into some 40 tribal groups of Indo-Mongoloid origin. 

, NEFA is a wild mountainous tract covering more than 30,000 square 
miles along the eastern Himalayas. It is surrounded by Bhutan in the 
West, Tibet and China in the north and Assam in the south. In these 
avast land live a number of tribes and as many as 50 dialects are spoken. 

The administration of NEFA is carried by the President through the 
Governor of Assam who acts as agent. The administrative head is the 
Adviser in Shillong and the ultimate responsibility for*the area vests in the 
Government of India. NEFA is now divided into five administrative dis- 
tricts: (1) Kameng, (2) Subansiri, (3) Siang, (4) Lohit and (5) Tirap 
with their headquarters at Bomdi La, Ziro, Along, Tezu and Khonsa respec- 
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tively. Tuensang which formed part of Tirap was included in the Naga 
Hills district in 1957. Each of the divisions is in charge of a Political 
Officer. Among the different tribés inhabiting NEFA, the better known are 
the Monpas, Sherdukpens, Dafflas, Gallongs, Hil Mikirs, Abors, Membas, 
Mishmis, Noctes and Wanchos. 

In agriculture tribals follow the practice of shifting cultivation, 
Jhum as it is called. The forests are eleared, the trees felled and burnt and 
crops are raised for one to three years depending on the fertility of soil, ~ 
The people lead a corporate life. Society is patrelenial, poligamy is common 
and there are traces of poliandry among the Gallongs and Tibetan influenced 
border tribes of the far north, 

Population and Area—NEFA has 0-08 p.c. of the total population of , 
India with 2:67 p.c. of the total area ranking 14th in area in India. $ 


DEŁHI 

Capital .. Delhi Population . mj): s 640 
Population ++ 2,658,612 A (a ) 
Area (sq. m.) .. 573 Cities : | 
Literacy per 1000 527 Delhi .. 2,359,408 
Females per 1000 Delhi (M.C.) .. 2,061,787 

males aa MD. New Delhi .. 261,545 
Principal languages Hindi, Urdu & Delhi Cantt. .. 36405 

Punjabi 

University .. Delhi 


Delhi, the imperial city under many a dynasty in the past centuries, 
with its surrounding districts was constituted as a separate administrative 
unit for the seat of the Central Government of India in 1912. The seat 
of the Government was shifted since then to the new and modern city of 
New Delhi nearby. New Delhi is a city, Delhi is a district and Delhi is 4 
State. Placed 700 ft. above sea level and the, focal point of all railways, 
she has an arid territory and an extreme climate. An enclave of territory 
in the Punjab bordering on U.P., her average rainfall is about 25 inches, 
For her small area, she produces considerable amount of gram, wheat, 
bajra, jowar, barley and some amount of sugarcane, rape and mustard and 
tobacco. It has cottage industries like jewelley, brass and copper wares, « 
ivéry work, pottery, weaving, gold and silver embroidery, famed of yort. 
In recent times modern factories have been set up for the production off , 
cotton textile, and chemicals along other things. 

Under the Constitution of India, Delhi is a Union Territory. The 
Centre exercises control over the Territory through a Chief Commissioner 
appointed by it. 

Under the States’ Reorganisation Act, the President has constituted an 
Advisory Council for Delhi which is a Union Territory. The Council is 
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associated with the Minister of Home Affairs who is responsible for the 
admmistration of the Union Territories, The Council consists of all 
members of the Parliament representing Delhi, the Chief Commissioner of 
Delhi, the. Vice-Chancellor of the Delhi University, President of the Delhi 
Municipal Committee and the Senior Vice-President of the New Delhi 
"Municipal Committee. Besides, there are two Advisory Boards to advise. 
Chief’ Commissioner in regard to industrial matters and public relations. 

"The Delhi Municipal Act, 1957 was passed by Parliament on 
December 17, 1957 as part of the implementation of the scheme for the 
reorganisation of States. This Act establishes a municipal corporation for 
Delhi excluding cantonment area and some parts of New Delhi (including 
the Diplomatic Enclave) and provides for a unified and integrated civil 
administration for the urban as well as rural areas, The Delhi Develop- 
ment Act was also passed in 1957. Under this Act, the Delhi Develop- 
ment Authority will carry on the civil survey of, and prepare a master 
plan for Delhi and shall promote and secure the development of Delhi 
according to Plan. , 

Population and Area—Delhi has 0-61 p.c. of the total population of 
India with 0-05 p.c. of the total area ranking 22 in India. 

Industries—The main industries are cotton mills, hosiery, pottery. 
flour mills, jewellery, leather goods and tanning, vegetable oil mills, etc. 


PONDICHERRY 
Capital .. Pondicherry Literacy per 1000 374 
Arca (sq. m.) x» x85 Principal languages French & Tamil 
Population +» 3,609,079 
Females per 100 Towns: 
males .. 1,013 Pondicherry .. 40,421 
Population (sq. m.) 1,995 Karikal 211022252 


Following an agreement’ with the Government of France, the Govern- 
ment of India took over on November 1, 1954, the administration of the 
territories formerly known as ‘the French Establishments in India.’ This 
Treaty was ratified finally by the French Givernment. The administration 

. of the State is now carried on by the Government of India through the 
Chief Commissioner and Council of Ministers formed in 1963 under the 
Provisions of thé Government of Union Territories Act, 1963. 

History of the Merger Movement—With the achievement of Indian 
freedom, the popular urge in the French Settlements for freedom from 
foreign rule became more pronounced. On Indian Iedependence Day, the 
citizens of French India at a public meeting unanimously declared them- 
selves in favour of reunion with India. 

In June 1948, India and France agreed on a referendum to decida 
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the future of the Settlements. But conditions caused by certain refractory 
elements vitiated the possibility of a fair and impartial referendum. | 

.In April 1951, a team of neutral observers appointed by the French 
Government confirmed this and noted the serious difficulties which prevented 
free popular consultation. ` 

Another effort was made by India to reach agreement for peaceful 
transfer of the Settlements. India’s mission to Paris to reach a settlement 
in June 1954, however, failed over the questiongof transfer of control over 
police during the interim period. Later, fresh negotiations were, however, 
started, which resulted in the joint declaration on October 13, 1954, 

By the. 14th Amendment Act of the Indian Constitution passed on 
4th September, 1962, the former French establishments of Pondicherry, 
Karikal, Mahe and Yanam, became territories of the Indian Union with ‘ 
the ratification of the treaty of cession by the Governments of India and 
France on August 16, 1962. . 

In pursuance of that declaration, the Congress of elected members of 
Municipal Communes and the Representative Assembly passed a resolution 
of the merger with India. On November 1, 1954, the de facto transfer of 
French Settlements to the! Indian Union came into force. The French 
National Assembly ratified on July 12, 1962 the Franco-Indian treaty of 
1956, handing over the former French colonies of Pondicherry, Karikal, * 
Mahe and Yanam. 

Under the provisions of the Government Union Territories Act of 
1963, there is now a six-member Council of Ministers including a Chief 
Minister with Chief Commissoner at the head. 

The State of Pondicherry consists of —(1) On the Ciromondel Coast— 
(a) Pondicherry together with adjoining territory divided into 8 com- 
munes, (6) Karikal and dependent districts divided into 6 communes. 
(2) On the Andhra coast—(a) Yanam with dependent village, (3) On 
the Kerala Coast—Mahe and adjoining territory. 


HIMACHAL PRADESH 


Capital .. Simla Literacy per 1000 EMT 
Population +» 1351144 Population (sq. m.) sa 9124 
Area (sq. m.) .. 10,885 Females per 1000 males .. 923. 
"Principal languages Hindi & Pahari ? e 


« 

Himachal Pradesh, which was created on April 15, 1948, comprises off 
22 former Punjab Hill States and their 9 tributaries nestling in the foothills 
of the Himalayas between Kashmir in the west and Uttar Pradesh in the 
east. It has an area of 10,885 sq. miles with a population of 13,351,144. 
Bilaspur was merged into this administration on July 1, 1954. The biggest 
of the merging States was Mandi inaugurated on 15th April, 1948. Heavily 
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wooded and assured of high rainfall, Himachal Pradesh. has two blocks, 
one to the west of the Punjab bounded by the U.P. on the west and at the 
foot of the Himalayas and the other to the north of the Punjab and 
bounded by Jammu and Kashmir. Agriculture is the main-stay of more 
than 94 p.c. of the popu- 
lation. Wheat, maize, 
JAMMU AND KASHMIR barley, rice, ragi, gram 
; and sugarcane and potato 
are its principal crops ; 
tea of small quantities 
being also grown. 35 
p.c. of the land is under 
forests. Forests, which 
occupy about 35 per cent, 
of the total area of the 
Pradesh, play a vital roll 
in the economy of the 
people. The ^ State's 
forests contain the largest 
quantities of. coinferous 
timber in northern India 
and they are the main 
source of revenue in the 
State. Potato is the chief 
E Fitre se. "ig cash crop. The State has 
HIMACHAL PRADESH L—————3À established itself as a vital 
: source of potatoes, special- 
ly seed potatoes for India, 
The lower elevation grow in abundance sub-tropical fruits and in tht 
midhill elevations where winter conditions are milder, stone fruits like 
peaches, plumes, apricots and pomergranates thrive. In the higher elevations 
of about 6,000 feet a variety of juicy and colourful apples asd cherries 
grow. The delicious apples of Himachal Pradesh is famous all over India. 
Dry fruits, like raisins, grapes and walnuts are cultivated in the Chini area 
bordering on Tibet. 
» Cattle, sheep and goatrearing is a major cottage industry in the 
Pradesh. The wool production is the main-stay of the people living in thé 
higher regions of Chini and Pangi and provides a subsidiary source of 
income to a vast majority of population though quality of wool is low. 
Mandi town is the chief centre of commerce for Ladakh and Yarkhand 
and also a hating station for passenger traffic between Rathankot and Kulu. 
Historically Himachal Pradesh States were founded by Rajput immi- 
grants in the 14th and 15th centuries, who had sought these Himalayan 
retreats to preserve their cultural freedom. Their cultural tradition brought 
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from Rajasthan greatly .contibuted to the creation of Kangra School of 
Art, which marked a special. phase of Indian painting that flourished 
between 1750 and 1850. 

It is now governed under the provisions of the Government of Union 
Territories Act, 1963, by which it has a Council of Ministers with a Chief 


“ Minister and two Ministers, At the head there is a Lt. Governor. 


Districts of Himachal Pradesh—Bilaspur, Chamba, Kinnaur, Mahasu, 
Mandi, Sirmur. . 


MANIPUR 
Capital .. Imphal Literacy per 1000 .. 304 
Population .. 780,037 Population (sq. m.) 90 


Area (sq. m.) .. 8,28 
Females per 1000 males 1,015 f 


Manipur, a former princely State is an isolated, hilLgirt frontier 
territory sandwiched between Burma on the east and Assam on the west. 
A difficult terrain, a backward tribal population, the absence of a rail road, 
and the want of communications have conspired to keep this area remote 
and inaccessible. Manipur stretches 
over an area of 8,628 square miles and 
the surrounding hills rise to altitudes 
ranging from 2500 to 10,000 feet 


above the sea level. Geographically 5 
this territory is divisible into the [7] jl 
Valley and the Hills. The Valley is MANIPUR 


inhabited by the Manipurians, and 
the Hills by the Nagas, Kukis and 
other hill tribes. About 70 p.c. of 
the people inhabit the Valley and the 
rest live on the Hills. 

Manipur has a very slander link 
with India. The nly communica- 
tion with the rest of India with the 
Pon at Dimapur and the Im- 
phal-Calcutta Air Service, both of A 
which are liable to interruptions specially during the monsoons. 

Agriculture is certainly the most important economic occupation of the 
Manipur people. But it does not engage all the people all the year roun 
Accordingly there hae been certain long establiehed industries in Manipur, 
such as handlooms, sericulture and various other handicrafts. Handloom 
industry is the largest single cottage industry in Manipur. Every woman 
is weaver irrespective of caste and creed and every house has a weaving 
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unit. This industry provides direct or indirect part-time employment to 
unit, This industry provides direct or indirect parttime employment ti 

“The sericulture industry is also one of the oldest cottage industries of 
this territory. Besides handloom and sericulture, there are also various 
other small industries run on a cottage scale. These small-scale industries 


are carpentry, blacksmithy, brick-making, bell-metal works, leather works,” 


bamboo and cane works, etc. 

The Central Valley” of Manipur is inhabited by Meiteis, Manipur 
Mussalmans, Lois and various other smaller communities including tribals 
who have migrated from other areas more recently and settled there. The 
hill area of over 7,900 sq. miles is inhabited by Nagas and Kukis and other 
hill tribes. The people generally bear traits of Mongolian features. The 
State adjoins areas inhabited by people of the Mongolian stock, 


Manipur is also well-known to everyone in connection with the justly 
famous Manipur dances. Dances form an inseparable item of the social 
life of the common, Meitei who have given dance and music a dominant 
place in life. 

Under the provisions of the Government of Union Territories Act, 
1963, the Territory is now governed by a Council of Ministers with a Chief 
Minister under a Chief Commissioner. 

Sub-Divisons—(1) Hills Sub-Division (Churachandpur, Mao & Sadar 
Hills, Tamenlong, Tengnoupal, Ukhrul), (2) Manipur Plains Sub-Division. 
(Bishenpur, Imphal East, Imphal West, Jiribam, Thoubal). 


TRIPURA 
Capital +» Agartala Literacy per 1000 .. Eu 
Population s. 1,142,005 Population (sq. m.) .. os ABS 
Area (sq. m.) +. 4,036 Females per 1000 males .. 932 


Principal language Bengalt 


Tripura is an ancient’ princely hill State lying to the south-west of 
Assam and protruding into East Pakistan. Very rich in her forest resources 
as also mineral resources, her agricultural produce includes rice, jute, tea, 
sygarcane, cotton, oilseeds, etc. Besides handwoven cotton goods of unique 
designs, the Stat has at present very few industries. Her only means of 
communication now with the Union are by air and through a newly- 
constructed road through Assam. ` 

The partition of the country left Tripura almost an isolated pocket 
surrounded by East Pakistan on three sides. Itis connected on the north 
with the Indian Union through the Cachar district of-Assam. With the 
creation of East Pakistan, Tripura was cut off from the main land mass 
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of India and for some time there was no connection between. this territory 
and the rest of India except the daily air service from Calcutta to Agartala. 
With the construction of 126-mile road : 

from .Agartala to Assam  (Charaibari), 
Tripura has now been roallinked with 
the rest of India. The distance of Agar- 
tala from Calcutta is only 197 miles by 
air, but over land through Assam rail 
link, it is 1,505 miles. 

There are many aboriginal races in 
Tripura, among whom may be men- 
tioned Chakmas, Riang, Tipras, Kukis, 
Mags, etc. 

The units of administration are— 
Agartala, Amarpur, Belonia, Dharma- 
nagar, Kailashahr, Kamalpur, Khowai, 
Sabroom, Sonamura, Udaipur. ‘The terri- 
tory is now governed by a Council of 
Ministers with a Chief Minister under a Chief Commissioner under the 
provision of the Government of Union Territories Act, 1963. 
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GOA, DAMAN AND DIU 


Capital as -. Panjim Population per sq. m. .. 440 
Population (1951) ++ 626,978 Females per 1000 males 1,070 
Area (sq. m.) +» 1,426 


The Portuguese settlements in India are the following—Goa, Daman, 
Diu. Goa lies 200 miles to the south of Bombay, Daman at the entrance 
of the Gulf of Cambay and about 110 miles to the north of Bombay, and 
Diu in the Saurashtra Peninsula about 275 miles by sea from Bombay. 
Diu is a small island separated from the mainland by a narrow stretch 
of sea. The Portuguese enclaves of Dadra and Nagar Haveli, which formed 
part of Daman, was taken over by the Goan Nationalists and merged with 
India as Centrally administered territory on August 11, 1961. 

Portugal's first connection with India was in 1498 when Vasco da Gama, 
on a mission to discover a new route to the fabulous riches and spices of 
the east, landed on the Calicut coast. The Zamorins of (licut received 
the Portuguese with hospitality and were repaid with murder and pillage. 
The Portuguese, who came to trade, stayed to buiid up an empire, and 
if they failed to build up a bigger one, it was only because of two stronger 
competitors in the shape of the British and the Dutch. Albuquerque came 
and established himself in Goa in 1509 seizing it from the Sultans of 
Bijapur, was driven out in 1510, but re-established himself in November that 
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year. After the conquest of Goa in. 1509, the Portuguese conquered Daman 
in 1559 and Diu in 154. "The territory they then occupied were only 
one-fifth of its present 1516 square miles, the balance of four-fifths having 
been acquired from the ‘Maratha rulers only in 18th century. ; A 

The people of Goa speak Marathi 
and Konkani, the latter being a 
dialect of Marathi, which is spoken, 
along the West Coast of India, The 
language of Daman and Diu 1s 
Gujarati. 

Agriculture is the main occupation 
and rice, cocoanuts, cashu-nuts, betel- 
nuts and fruit account sizeable portion 
of the income of the Settlements. 

Murmagao is the chief port and is 
,open to ocean-going vessels of every 
size from all parts of the world. 

‘After Indian independence, the Gov- 
ernment of India argued in vain 
with Lisbon through deplomatic 
channels for the inclusion of Portu- 
guese India with India. India argued 
that geographically, ethically, cultural 
ly and racially the territory rightly 
belonged to India and it firmly re- 
jected Lisbon’s argument that Goa 
was an integral province of Portugal 
—a little bit of Europe transplanted 
to Asia. 

In July 1954, there was civilian up- 
rising in the Goa who seized the 
Portuguese enclaves of Dadra and 
Nagar Haveli. As a result India 
gained 188 square miles of real estate. They cost India six years of litigation 
in the International Court of Justice and stronger Portuguese opposition on. 
coveted Goa. é 

In August 1955, unarmed Indians marched across the Goa border in 
2 display of non-violent persuation. Portuguese forces repulsed them with 
gunfire in which at least sixteen Indians were killed. Diplomatic relations 
between two countries "were broken. So the Indian frustration gradually 
mounted. India became convinced that nothing but force would make 
Portugal go. © 

India’s mounting frustration was further aggravated because of the 
Portuguese provocations and a breakdown in administration within Goa. 
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So in the end of December 1961 Indian Army forces drove into Goa 
from three sides ; other troops entered Diu and Daman. Within forty-eight 
hours, the Indian occupation of Goa was complete with the fall of Portuguese 
territory in India in Indian hands. The Government of India were carrying 
the administration of Goa, Daman and Diu under the provisions of the 
Foreign Jurisdiction Act of 1947 by a Military Administrator. 

Administration—On March 5, 1962, the President of India promulgated 
an Ordinance to provide for the administration of Goa, Daman and Diu 
which became a Union Territory. The Ordinfnce was replaced by the 
Parliamentary Act in March 1962, to regularise the Ordinance and inclusion 
at Goa, Daman and Diu as Union Territory in the Constitution. 


LACCADIVE, MINICOY & AMINDIVI ISLANDS 


Headquarters .. Kozhikode Literacy per 1000 3015293 
Area (sq. m) .. 1l * Population (sq. m.) ener e 
Population +» 24108 
Females per 1000 

miles .. 1,020 


With the re-organisation of States, the Government of India look over 
the administration of the Laccadive, Minicoy and Amindivi Islands, a small 
sprawling group of coral islands in the Arabian sea, lying barely 200 miles 
away from the west coast of India. Rising from a common submerged 
bank not more than 1,200 fathoms deep, they seem to be a portion of 
that old continent below supposed to have existed between India and) 
Africa. 

With effect from Ist November, 1956, it is a Union Territory under 
an Administrator with temporary headquarters at Kozhikode. 

There are ten inhabited islands out of a total number of 19 islands ; 
Minicoy, Kalpeni, Kavarathi, Agathi and Andorth lie in the Laccadive Group 
and Ameni, Kadamath, Kiltan, Chetlath and Bitra in the Amindivi Group. 
Before the re-organisation, the Laccadives and Minicoy islands were part 
of Malabar District and the Amindivi Islands of the South Kanara District, 
forming part of the composite state of Madras. The islands lie from. North 
to South, Minicoy being the southernmost and Chetlath the northernmost. 

These islands are now administered by the Central Government throu 

Deir representative, designed as Administrator, Laccadiwe, Minicoy and 
Amindivi Islands, who is for the time being stationed at Kozhikode. [4 

The abundance of cocoanut trees constitute at once the adornment as 
well as the wealth of the islands. The islands offer little scope for paddy 
cultivation, and thé main item of agricultural development consists in 
increasing cocoanut yield. The main occupations of the island are fishing 
and copra industries. 
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‘The inhabitants of these islands are Muslims to a man. They are 
known as Moplas. Originally Hindus, the Malabar and South Kanara 
islanders appear to have been converted into Muhamadanism some time in 
the 14th century. Their dialect is old Malayalam with local variations. 
"The Minicoites are more akin to the Maldivi inhabitants and their language, 
Mahl is said to be allied to primitive Sinhalese. 

The society shows a queer mixture of Muslim law, Marimukkatayam 
or the matrilineal code of Nairs and Aliyasanthana, another matrilineal 
system prevalent among Punto and Billavas of South Kanara. Surnames 
and ancestral property go down in the female line. 

The coir yarn, the, main produce is exchanged by the Government for 


rice. 


ANDAMAN & NICOBAR ISLANDS 


Capital " .. PortBlair Literacy per 1000 .. alge 13386 
Population be ++ 163,548 
Area (sq. m.) are 3215 Population (sq. m.) ws 020 


Females per 100 males .. 617 


The Andaman and. Nicobar Islands were constituted into a Union 

. Territory on November 1, 1956. The islands are in two groups, the 

Andamans and the Nicobars with the Ten Degree Channel separating the 

two. Geographically, they are situated between the 6th and 14th parallel 
of north latitude and between 92° and 94° of each longitude. 

The Andaman Islands, large and small, number about 204. Although 
there are numerous islands in the Andamans, the bulk consists of three 
closely connected large islands, North, Middle and South Andamans which 
almost form one landmass known as Great Andamans. In the Nicobars, 
there are 19 islands of which 13 are inhabited ; half the total area is covered. 
by Great Nicobar which is almost uninhabited. 

The Andaman Islands lie in the Bay of Bengal 120 miles from Cape 

Negrais in Burma, 780 from Calcutta, and 740 from Madras. 

The islands possess a number of harbours and safe anchorage, notably 
Port Blair in the south, Alphinstone and Bonington in the middle and 
Port Cornwallis in the north. The bulk of the population in Andaman is 
from India and the indigenous tribes numbering only a few hundreds. 

e These aboriginals have cultural similarities with Samans of Malaya and 
Beta of the Philippines. They are a pigmy race. Aborigines may be 
slassified into the following major groups—(1) Andamanese, who inhabit 
the coastline of Middle*Andaman and North Andaman, (2) Onges of 
Little Andaman, (3) Jarawas of Middle and South Andarhan and Sentinelese. 
of North Sentinel Island. The inhabitants of Niccbar Islands can be 
classified into two main groups, viz., the Nicobarese and Shom Pens. From 
the anthropological point, the Nicobarese have a marked resemblance with 
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the Indo-Chinese race. Unlike Andamanese, the Nicobarese are a well- 
developed, good-humoured lively 
race. 

The land is fertile and yields 
not only rice but rubber, cocoa- 
nuts, pepper, coffee, timber and 
other tropical produce. The bulk 
of the revenue is derived from the 
exploitation of timber (yielding 
more than a crore of rupees a 
year) and the forest wealth in- 
cludes good qualities of rosewood, 
sissoo and teak. > 

The Nicobar Islands are situated S 
to the south of the Andamans. we Eu Ee 
There is a fine landlocked harbour * 9 
between the islands of Kamotra 
and Nancowry known as Nan- c 
cowry Harbour. The cocoanut is 5 
the main item of trade, and a 
major item in their diet; and 
they have been cultivating the co- 
coanut for as long as any one can 
remember. 

The Anadaman and Nicobar 
Islands are administered by the 
President of India through Chief 
Commissioner. An Advisory Coun- Q^ 
cil, consisting of five members IN 4 ME 
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nominated by the Central Govern- 
ment, is associated with Chief 
Commissioner. 

Population and Area—These 
Islands has 0-02 of the total popu- 
lation of India ranking 20th with 0:27 p.c. of the total area of India. 
The decade 1951.61 has shown an increase of 105-19 p.c. of population. 


Little Nicobar 


5 DADRA AND NAGAR HAVELI j 

Area (sq. m.)  .. 189 Population (sq. m.) .. 13307 
Population 2912/1963 Females per 1000 males RE 
Headquarters «+, Silvassa Literacy per 1000 — .. 95 


Dadra and Nagar Haveli became the seventh Centrally-administered 
Territory on August 11, 1961. These two were Portuguese enclaves in 
5A C 
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India, According to the Act, Dadra and Nagar Haveli were incorporated 
to Indian Union and received the President’s assent. Dadra and Nagar 
Haveli is under an Administrator appointed by the President. The Ad- 
Ministrator is advised by the Varisht Panchayat which has a right’ to 
discuss and make recommendations. The Territory comes under the 
jurisdiction of the Bombay High Court. It has one representative in the 
Lok Sabha nominated by the President. 


STATES WITH SPECIAL RELATION 


Protectorates 
SIKKIM 
Capital +. Gangtok Females per 1000 males .. 904 
Area (sq. m) .. 2,744 Population per sq. m. rs 59 
Population -. 162,189 Literacy per 1000 .. 1171123 
Languages .. Sikkimese and 
Gorkhali 


Sikkim is bordered on the south by India, on the west by Nepal, on 
the north asd east by Tibet and on the east by Bhutan. Most of Sikkim 
is in the Himalayas, and in the boundary with Nepal lies Kanchanjunga. 
Rivers include Tista flowing through deep valley and intersect the country. 
Its extreme length from north to south being 73 miles and its extreme 
width 55 miles. Nepalese predominate a good deal being 65 p.c. of the 
population and Bhutias and Lepchas form 34 p.c. of the population. The 
remaining 1 p.c. described as ‘others’ in the census is mostly made up 
of Indian traders. Buddhism is the State religion, and though political 
leaders claim large majority ef the population to be Hindu, the truth is 
that many of the 65 p.c. Nepalis are Buddhists, 


About one quarter of Sikkim’s 2,744 sq. m. of mountainous territory 

is forested and forests are considered one of the country's greatest assets. 

.In the lower ranges and valleys, are valuable plantations of sal, simul, 

tosni and bamboo. Areas of giant coniferous trees reach to the snow-lin& 
in northern Sikkim, 

Orchids and Sikkim are synonymous and their rare blood add colour 
to this small Himalayan kingdom. Forests of rhododendrons cover the 
entire mountain sides, Alpine flowers carpet the higher valley and passes. 
The citrus industsry in Sikkim is closely linked with the economy of the 
people. Sikkim is the world's largest supplier of cardamom and cardamom 
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is Sikkim’s major cash crop. It grows almost like a weed on shaded 
mountain side around Gangtok. 

Out of a population in Sikkim nearly 65 p.c. are Nepalese and the 
rest'are Lepchas. The ruling family hails from the minority community. 
There has been an agitation for the establishment of a democratic system 
of government and naturally it is the Nepalese 
who have taken the leading part in the political 
struggle. 

Under the new system, Maharaja is te 
supreme ruler of Sikkim, sharing much of his 
power with the Indian-appointed Dewan. The 
Maharaja is assisted by an Executive Council. 
The Council is composed of one member of each 
leading party who is appointed by the Maharaja 
from among those elected to the State Council. 
The Dewan is the President of thé Council. 
The Council Members hold office at Maharaja’s 
pleasure and are responsible for executive and 
administrative functions of the Government. The Maharaja has veto over 
all its decisions. 

The State Council has 20 members; 12 are elected on a communal 
basis from four constituencies; 6 Nepalese, 6 Lepcha-Bhutias. One general 
member is elected by voters; one represents Lamas belonging the 
monasteries recognised by the Durbar. Remaining six members are 
nominated by the Maharaja. 

Sikkim has long been treated as an Indian State, but with a special 
position in view of its geographical situation. Political relation between 
India and Sikkim is dated from 1817 and until the transfer of power im 
August 1947, it was regulated by a treaty signed in 1861. 

A new treaty between India and Sikkim was signed on 5th December 
1950, by which Sikkim continues to be the protectorate of India, India 
has therefore a special responsibility in respect of the State’s finances, 
external relations and communications. The Government of India is 
responsible for the defence and territorial integrity of Sikkim. It has the 
right to take such measures as it considers necessary for the defence of 
Sikkim or the security of India. In particular, the Government of India 
has the right to send troops anywhere within Sikkim. Government of © 
Sikkim shall not import any arms, ammunitions or otherowarlike materials 
without the previous consent of the Indian Goyernment. The externa 
relations of Sikkim, are conducted and regulated solely by the Government 
of India and Sikkim shall have no dealings with any foreign power. 
Government of Indif have the exclusive right of constructing, maintaining 
and regulating railways, aerodromes, posts, telegraphs, telephones, wireless 


in Sikkim. Indian nationals within Sikkim are subject to the laws of 
e 
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Sikkim and subjects of Sikkim within India are subject to the laws of 
India. Government of India agreed to pay Rs. 1 lakh annually to Sikkim. 
India by treaty has a Representative, permanently resident in Gangtok. 
Since 1949 an Indian Dewan or Prime Minister, has become part of 
Sikkim’s administrative machinery. 

Population and Area—Sikkim has 0-04 p.c. of the total population of 
India ranking 21st and occupying 0-24 p.c. of the total area of India. 


STATES BORDERING INDIA 


BHUTAN 
Capital .. Punakha Density per sq. m. PANG Yi 
Population .. 670,000 Area (sq. m.) a 19305 


» 

Bhutan is a small land locked semi-independent State lying on the 
south-east slopes of the Himalayas, bordered on the south and west by the 
Union of India extending for about 196 miles east and west along southern 
slopes of the Himalayas, bordered on the west, north and east by Tibet 
and on the south by Bengal and Assam. Its maximum greadth is 90 miles. 
Its area is 18,000 square miles. The importance of Bhutan to India's 
defence, occupying as it does strategic place on the north-eastern border 
alongside Nepal and Sikkim, is obvious; specially on account of Tibet 
being completely under the control of communist China. 

Bhutan does not belong to the category of Indian States in the usual 
sense of the term. Bhutan is a protectorate State, in respect of foreign 
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relations, of the Government of India. Before the conclusion of the new 
treaty between the Governments of Inlia and Bhutan, which was signed 
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at Darjeeling on August 8, 1949, the main instruments governing India’s 
relations with Bhutan were the Sinchula Treaty of 1865 as amended by the 
Treaty of 1910, between the former Government of India and the Govern- 
ment of Bhutan. Under the treaty of 1949, the Government of India under- 
took to exercise no interferences in internal administration of Bhutan, On 
their part, the Government of Bhutan agreed to be guided by the advice of 
the Government of India in regard to their external relations. The Gov- 
ernment of India is to pay to Bhutan annually a sum of rupees five lakhs. 
Government of India also returned to Bhutan "Government about 32 sq. 
miles of territory known as Dewangiri. The treaty provides among other 
things, that Bhutan shall be free to import with the assistance and approval 
of India whatever arms, ammunitions, warlike materials, or stores may be 
required for Bhutan. This arrangement will hold good so long as Govern- 
ment of Bhutan is friendly to India and there is no danger to India for such 
imports. Bhutan also agreed that there should be no export of arms and 
ammunitions across the frontier of Bhutan either by the Government of 
Bhutan or by private individuals. The treaty also provides for extradition. 


Formerly four original provinces of Bhutan were ruled over by Penlops, 
competing with each other for an extension of power and influence. Who- 
ever the strongest, become the temporal ruler—the Deb Raja, while spiritual 
rule, Dharma Raja was the incarnation of the Buddha as was found, 
as need arose, among the highest families. In 1907 after the retirement 
of Deb Raja, the Penlop of the Tangsa district, most powerful for many 
years, was elected by the Bhutanese Council of Lamas, abbots, councillors 
and laymen to become hereditary Maharaja of Bhutan, This arrangement 
was accepted by the British and later by the Indian Government. The 
line of spiritual rulers became defunct. The present Maharaja is the third 
in the line of hereditary Maharaja. He rules autocratically with the 
assistance of the Prime Minister and advised by a Council of Officers and 
People's representatives. The people of Bhutan considers the country's 
seclusion as its best defence. The people are afraid of gradually being 
outnumbered by immigrating Nepalese. At*present only about 20 p.c. 
of the population are Nepalese in the background. The Government have 
forbidden the settlement of new Nepalese arrival. The Nepalese, through 
their Bhutan National Congress, have begun to agitate against this dis- 
crimination. In view of the suppression of all criticism of the Govern- 
ment, this party is organised outside Bhutanese borders, Its main pro- 
grammes are: (1) Abolition of discrimination against Nepalese ; (2) Libera- e 
lization of the autocratic and arbitrary rule of the Maharaja and intro- 
duction of popular government; (3) Change in the Indo-Bhutanese Treaty. 

The main political problem for India is that 80 p.c. of the people 
are of Tibetan stock. They speak a language close to the Tibetan. They 
are predominantly Lamaist Buddhists, recognising the Dalai Lama as their 
spiritual head. In outlook and culture, they are Mongolian and they are 
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oriented more towards Tibet than to India. To counteract all these, the 
Government of India have undertaken some development plans. India is 
now building direct road communications. Till now Bhutan has 
most easily been reached from India over Nathu-La, 14,000 ft. high and 
across a corner of Tibet, the Chumbi Valley. India has offered Rs. 70,000,000 
for the construction of three roads, one via Nathu-La, one through Duars 
and from Assam. 


NEPAL 
Capital +» Katmandu Area (sq. m.) 721,:541543 
Population (1961) — 9,387,661 ,Density per sq. m. ajan LORY, 


Nepal is strategically situated in the slopes of the Himalayas—bounded 
on the north by Tibet, on the east by Sikkim and West Bengal on the 
south and west by Bihar and Uttar Pradesh. In area it is 54,343 sq. miles, 
stretching 500 miles between Tibet and India. In width is about 150 miles. 

* Nepal consists physically of two distinct territories: (1) the tarai or strip 
of level cultivated forest lying along the southern border and (2) the great 
mountainous tract stretching northwards to Tibet. Along the northern 
frontier stand many of the highest peaks of the Himalayan range, such as 
Mount Everest (29,028 ft.), Makalu (27,970 ft.), Kanchanjunga (28,146 ft.) 
Dhaulagiri (26,800 ft), Gaurisankar (23,000 ft.) and numerous peaks 
varying from 20,000 to 24,000 feet. The Valley of Nepal is the only densely 
populated area and has cities of Kathmandu, Bhatgaon and Patan. Nepal 
has three distinctions, że., it is the only Hindu Independent State of the 
world, it contains Mount Everest, the highest measured mountain in the 
world: it produces the toughest fighting men in the world—the Gorkhas. 
The Tribhuvan Rajpath, the 75-mile highway across three massive Himalayan 
ranges, which provides, for the first time, a heavy traffic-taking road-link 
between the Nepalese capital and the southern plains of the Himalayan 
capital, has been built by Indian Government. This road ultimately 
connects the Indian border station of Raxaul with Kathmandu. 


» The Himalayan Kingdom is a self-sufficient country as far as food s 
sconcerned. It is claimed that the world’s best rice is produced in this 
country. Some of the surplus agricultural products are exported to India 
and other countries. Among its mineral resources are gold, silver, copper, 
lead and iron ores, but the mining of these undergrqynd resources is still 
undeveloped. 

r The races occupying Nepal are of mixed Mongol origin. To the north 
in the higher mountain and valley, dwell the Bhotias or Tibetans; to the 
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west the Gurungs and Magras., The Murmis, Gorkhalis and Newars 
occupy the central parts, Kiratis, Limbus and Lepchas the eastern. There) 
are also Brahmins and Chhatris in the hills. There are also lesser tribes 
in the terai and other malarious districts known as Khumhas, Tharus, 
Manji, etc. but generally classed together as Aculias or dwellers in the 
districts. The Gorkhalis or Gorkhas are the descendants of the Brahmins 
and Rajputs who were driven out of India by the Muslims and took refuge 
in the western hilly lands and intermarried with the other races. The 
Bhotias, Newars, Limbu, Kiratis and Lepchas afe all Buddhists, but their 
religion has been so mixed up with Hinduism that it is now hardly recog- 
nisable. Magras and Gurungs are Hindus. 

Nepal, oppressed by the Ranas Rule, i.e. the overlordship of the heredi- 
tary Prime Ministers who had usurped all powers and reduced the King 
virtually to the status of a prisoner confined in the palace for more than 
a century, draw inspiration from the Indian Republic in its struggle against 
serfdom. Constitutional reforms were introduced in 1951.by the late King 
Tribhuban. Her march towards democracy was marred by the lack of unity 
among the Nepali political parties and by continued mutual bickerings among 
the political leaders. King Mahendra who succeeded his father in 1955 
reorganised the administration by dismissing Koirala Cabinet (formed in 
May 1959, as a result of the first general elections early that year) in late 
1960. The members of the Nepali Congress Ministry were arrested, Parlia- 
ment dissolved and the King set up a Cabinet under his own leadership. 

In December 1962, King Mahendra promulgated a new Constitution 
based on panchayat system. The King decided two years ago that the 
country was not fit for democracy and abrogated the kingdom’s first full- 
fledged constitution. Since then the King was running the country under 
the Special Arrangements Act which was now been annulled ushering the 
panchayat system of government. The King will be the chief executive and 
will appoint his ministers from a National Panchayat which itself is to be 
elected from zonal panchayats and various class organizations. A two-thirds 
majority of the National Panchayat can pass aeno confidence motion against 
the Council of Ministers. 

Relations with India—Two treaties—one treaty of peace and friendship 
and other a treaty of trade and commerce were signed between the Gov- 
ernments of India and Nepal on July 31, 1950. In the first treaty, two — 
Governments agreed mutually to acknowledge and respect the complete 
sovereignty, territorial independence of each others. India and Nepal will 
inform each other of “any serious friction or misunderstanding” with af 
neighbouring State likely to impair their relations. 

Two Governments agreed to appoint ambassadors. Government of 
Nepal is free to import from and through India arms, ammunitions, or 
warlike materials and equipment for the security of Nepal. Both Govern- 
ments agreed to grant on a reciprocal basis, to the nationals one country 
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in the territories of the other the same privileges in the matter of residence, 
ownership of property, participation in trade and commerce, movement and 
other privileges of a similar nature. In economic matters, each Government 
guarantees “national treatment” to the citizens of the other. f 

Although traditionally bound with India in friendship, there was signs 
of growing anti-Indian sentiments due to Chinese expansionism in that 
region. As a symbol of amity India built 75 mile Tribhuban Rajpath 
across three Himalayan ranges and gifted to Nepal in 1957. The Rs, 47-crore 
Gondak project is another "example of Indo-Nepalese co-operation will pro- 
vide assured irrigation to about 40 lakh acres of land in Nepal, Bihar and 
U.P. In recognition of the great fighting ability of the Gorkhas, India 
has retained several Gorkha contingents in her army. 


A TIBET 
Area(sq.m.) — .. 471,660 ' Monetary unit .. Sang 
Population (1957) 1,270,000 Ruler .. Panchen Lama 
Capital .. Lhasa 


Tibet is bounded on the north by Sinkiang and on the south by Nepal, 
+ Burma, India and Pakistan. The country is situated between the Himalaya 
and Kunhun mountains, It is the highest country in the world averaging 
16,000 feet in elevation and having many peaks ranging upto more than 
25000 feet. The Chinese sovereignty over Tibet was established in the 
18th century. The area was invaded by a British expeditionary forces in 
1904 but the Anglo-Russian convention of 1907 recognised China's influence 
and stipulated that neither Russia nor Britain should interfere in Tibet's 
affairs. 

In 1918 Chinese aggression on the border led to successful retaliation 
by Tibet in which the Chinese were driven beyond upper waters of Yangtse, 
but from 1931—1933 there was confused fighting on the China-Tibet border. 
As a result of which Tibetan Jost their hold on most of the territory to the 
east of the upper Yangtse which they re-occupied in 1918. Since then 
upper Yangtse remained roughly the de facto frontier between Tibet and 

EL 

e On October 1950, Chinese communist forces invaded Eastern Tibet. 
Dalai Lama later left Lhasa and set up his government at Yatung, near 
Sikkim frontier. "On May 23, 1951, an agreement was reached whereby 
"Tibet accepted Chinese sovereignty and a communist military and adminis- 
trative headquarters was set up. A series of revolt against Chinese rule 
over several years culminated on March 17, 1959 in a rising in Lhasa. 
The rebellion was suppressed by the Chinese troops and military rule 
imposed. Dalai Lama fled to India where he and his followers were 
granted political asylum. The Chinese Prime Minister issued an order 
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| dissolving the Tibetan Government and setting up a 16-member Preparatory 
Committee for Tibetan autonomous region with the Panchen Lama as 
Chairman and including 4 Chinese officials. 

The revolts now began to spread over the whole area of outer Tibet and 
slowly crept up to Lhasa, With the intensification of the revolt in 1958 
and early 1959, Dalai Lama was asked to help the Chinese in the suppression, 

„of revolts and to visit Peking, which Dalai Lama refused, While the 
fighting was going on in the capital, Dalai Lama slipped off from the 
city and after 15 days of perilous journey reachgd India. 

Relations with India—With the establishment of Communist rule over 
Tibet an agreement was signed between India and China on 20th April, 
1954. In the text of the agreement the following five basic principles are 
mentioned—mutual respect for each other's territorial integrity and 
sovereignty, mutual non-aggression, mutual non-interference in each other's © 
internal affairs, equality and mutual benefit and peaceful co-existence. The 
main terms are as follows—(1) China may establish trade agencies at New 
Delhi, Calcutta and Kalimpong, (2) Government of India may establish 
trade agencies at Yatung, Gyantse and Gartok, (3) Government of China 
agrees to specify (a) Yatung, (b) Gyantse and (c) Phari as markets for 
trade; the Government of India agrees that trade may be carried on in 
India including place like (a) Kalimpong, (b) Siliguri, (c) Calcutta 
according to customary practice, (4) pilgrims from India may visit Kailash a 
and Manassarowar in Tibet region and pilgrims from Tibet may visit 
Banaras, Sarnath, Gaya and Sanchi in India. Pilgrims customarily visiting 
Lhasa may continue to do so in accordance with usual custom. 

Religion is the predominant factor in Tibet’s social system. Lamaism, 
a late form of Buddhism, controls many monasteries of Tibet, 


PAKISTAN 
Capital .. Islamabad Principal Cities: 
(Rawalpindi) 

Area (sq. m.) .. 364,797 Datca "o .. 558,000 
Population (1961) 93,812,000 Chittagong .. 194000 
Pop. per sq. m. .. 2572 Hyderabad .. — 434,000 
Principal Rawalpindi .. 343,000 

languages Bengali (official), Karachi ? E 916,000 
* Urdu (official), English. Lahore ^ .. 1,297,000 


By the Indian Independence Act (1947), Pakistan Was constituted 4. 
Dominion in the British Commonwealth. Pakistan became a Republic on 
23rd March, 1956, which was abrogated when Muhammad Ayub Khan, 
Commanderin-Chiefeof the Pakistan Army, seized power on 7th October, 
1958 proclaiming Martial Law with himself as the Chief Martial Law 
Administrator. All democratic political institutions were abolished on 
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28th October, 1958, General Ayub Khan became the President with an 
ll-man Cabinet and no legislature. 

After many vissisitudes and hardening of public and world opinion, 
Field Marshal Mahammad Ayub Khan, Hilal-iPakistan—Hildijure ‘a 
President of Pakistan’ in exercise of mandate given to him on the 8th 
February, 1960, promulgated the constitution of the Republic of Pakistan 
on Ist March, 1962, declaring the “sovereignty over the entire Pakistan 
belongs to Almighty Allah alone.” 7 

1. Discrimination agginst the non-Muslims—Art. 10(a) which enjoins 
that the President must be a Muslim. Part X (Arts. 199-207) provides 
for special state patronage for Islam. A non-muslim can however become 
a Governor of a Province (Art. 67). 


2. Undue weightage to Western wing—(Art. 20).—East Pakistan 
with a population of nearly 60 millions will return the same number of 
members to the Central Legislature, the National Assembly, as the Western 
wing with less than 40 million, 78 from each. 

Similarly in the Provincial Legislatures also will have 155 members each. 

3. Indirect Elections—(Art. 155 et Siq.). Each Province shall have 
not less than 40,000 territorial units. Each unit shall from time to titme, 
as necessary, elect an Elector for the unit by universal adult franchise, 
They will constitute the Electoral College of Pakistan. Number of units 
in the two wings must be identical (Art. 155(2) ). 

The electors included in the territorial jurisdiction of Central Consti- 
tuency will elect the member for the Central Legislature and those in 
provincial one for the Provincial Assembly. 

The President shall be elected by the Electoral College. If number of 
candidates is more than three, a joint sitting of National Assembly and 
the two Provincial Assemblies will elect 3 candidates by secret ballot 
(Arts. 165 and 167). 

The capital will be at Islamabad in Rawalpindi district of West 
Pakistan. There shall be a second capital at Dacca in Fast Pakistan. 
The principal seat of the National Assembly shall be Dacca and of the 
Central Government at Islamabad (Art. 211). The National language 
of Pakistan are Bengali and Urdu (Art. 215). 

Field Marshal Md. Ayub Khan shall be the first President, His 
term will be 3 years and 60 days (Art. 226). 

" West Pakistan—The establishment of West Pakistan Act, 1955 which 
cate into force gn 3rd October, 1955 incorporated (1) the former Gover- 
sors provinces of the Punjab, North-West Frontier and Sind, (2) the 
former Chief Commissiorers' provinces of Baluchistan and Karachi, (3) the 
States of Bhawalpur and Khairpur and the Baluchistan States Union, 
(4) the Tribal Areas of Baluchistan, Punjab, and the N. W. Frontier and 
the States of Amb, Chitral, Dir and Swat into the Province of West Pakistan 
from. October 14, 1956. An executive order issued on August 2, 1960 
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proclaimed Rawalpindi as capital of Pakistan in place of Karachi and 
Karachi in future would be known as Federal Territory of Karachi. 

The western portion of Pakistan contains much desert and barren 
rocky tracts. At the same time, it contains the great valley of the Indus 
and the fertile and well-watered plains of the Western Punjab. In addi- 
tion, in the former Sind Province, there is the vast area served by the 
“great irrigation systems stemming from the Sukkur Barrage on the Indus. 
East Pakistan—Comprises the eastern territories of the partitioned 
province of Bengal and Sylhet formerly a district of Assam. It has more 
than the half of the population of Pakistan and only 15 p.c. of the total 
land area. It has an area of 55,134 sq. m., population 50,844,000. 

The eastern portion is tropical, heavily watered, lying along and largely 
below the valley of the Brahmaputra, widely intersected by waterways. 

Agriculture is the main occupation of the people ; nearly 80 per cent. 
of the people are so engaged. The main food crops are rice and wheat, 
The main commercial crops are cottón, rape and mustard and jute. 

Population—According. to 1961 census, the population of Pakistan is 
93 million—an increase of 18 million over that of 1951. Male 49 million ; 
Female 44 million; Muslim 86 p.c. ; Hindu 13 pc. ; Others 1 p.c. Out of 
10,001,474 Hindus 5,411,057 are scheduled-caste Hindus. 


CHINA 
Capital IN .. Peking Population (1959) .. 640,000,000 


The Chinese coast (c. 2,150 miles long) fronts on the Yellow Sea, East 
China Sea, South China Sea and China is elsewhere bounded on the east 
by the U.S.S.R. and Korea, on the north by the U.S.S.R. and the Mongolian 
People's Republic, on the west by U.S.S.R. and on the south by India, 
Tibet, Burma and Indo.China. China comprises 35 provinces (including 
Formosa). Foreign trade is carried on through the ports of Dairen an 
Port Arthur, agriculture in the Manchurian plain, mining in the south. 
west and industry in Mukhen, Harbin and Changchun. Sinkiang province 
in the far west is also a distinct region with ethnic and economic affiliations 
with Central Asia. Tibet which was once designated a ‘special area” 
of China is now a province of China. 

« Farmers make up perhaps 80 p.c. of China's working force. Cereals: 
occupy about 90 p.c. of the acreage ; fruits, tea, cotton, and mulberry trees 
(for sericulture) are important. Pigs and chickens are the chief domestic_ 
animals. Except for antimony and tungsten, which supply most of the 
world’s demand, China lacks metallic minerals. Coal and salt deposits are 
adequate for nationfl needs. Cotton textiles and processed foods are the 
principal manufactures, though traditionally China is known for silks an 

porcelain. The needs of the dense population are not entirely met by 
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maximal cultivation even if loss by soil depletion, erosion and destruction 
of forests is not taken into account. The excess of workers and except 
in Manchuria, the near absence of agricultural machinery result in low 
labour productivity. Modern industry occupies only one per cent of the 
working force. Heavy food imports and the restricted class of exports 
create a growing infavourable trade balance and China continually worsenn- 
ing economy drives many emigrants to S.E. Asia and Indonesia. K 

In this ancient agricultural society, a strong patriarchal social organisa- 
tion persists outside the «large cities. The extended family with females 
subordinate and the oldest males its unquestioned head, is the unit of 
economy and village government. 

Continuity of the family line is reflected in the Chinese religious 
yeneration of ancestors. Confusianism, Buddhism and Taoism are the 
chief religions of China. Islam chiefly found in the south-west, is the 
largest monothestic sector of China. There are about 3,000,000 Chinese 
Christians. e 

After the rise and fall ọf numerous dynesties through the ages in 
China, we come to Sung dynesty (960-1279). While the Sung ruled 
Central China, the northern portion of the country was swept by the 
Mongols under Jenghiz Khan. His grand son Kublai Khan, founder of 
the Youan dynesty (1260-1368) was the most prosperous ruler of China 
whose great realm was described in all its richness by the traveller, 
Marco Polo. Then came the Ming dynesty (1368-1644) but this was 
swept away by the establishment of Ch'ing dynesty (1644-1912). Foreign 
European countries began to open limited trade with China. This pro- 
voked Opium War (1839-42) which gave supremacy to England to establish 
extra-territoriality. In this wake, other foreign countries wanted to estab- 
lish open door policy—that all nations enjoy equal access to China trade 
instead of seeking separate zones of influence. This led the Boxer Rebel- 
lion (1860) supported by the Chinese Empress Tz'u Hsi. 

Continued rebellion chiefly by Sun-yat-Sen led in 1911 to a republican 
revolution and to the Emperoy’s abdication in 1912. Sun, the first president 
resigned early that year in favour of Yuan Shih-kai, who established a 
repressing military rule which led Sun’s followers to revolt sporadically. 

Early in the Ist World War, Japan which was already at war with 
China, presented 21 Demands designed to make China a virtual pro: 
tectorate, but the move was frustrated. In 1917 China joined the Allied side 
td the great discqmfecture of Japan. China now secured international posi- 

ation by the nine-power Treaty in 1921-22 which guaranteed Chinese terri- 
torial integrity and Open’ Door policy. After 1919 civil war raged between 
Sun’s party and the National Government with its War Lords in the north. 
The Kuomintang under the virtual dictatorship of Cltiang Kai-shek estab- 
lished (1912) a Government in Nanking and obtained foreign recognition. 
But a split had developed between the Kuomintang and the Communist 
. 
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wing. Japan taking advantage of internal quarrel of China began Second 
Chino-Japanese war by occupying Manchuria and constituting (1932) it 
the puppet state of Manchukuo. Early in 1937 Chiang and the communists 
reached an agreement and thereafter co-operated against Japanese, Japan's 
attack on U.S. and British bases (1941) marged the war in Chinà with the 
Second World War. But rift between Chiang and the communists did not 
‘close, China was much weakened at the war's close. The abolition of 
extra-territoriality and the easing of the Japanese threat did not bring peace 
to China. There was conference between Ching, Mao Tsetung and 
American authorities, but the breach was not healed. Though the Russians 
evacuated Manchuria, civil war raged through 1946. Late that year a 
national assembly, boycotted by the communists, adopted a constitution to. 
be effective in 1947. With the help of U.S.A. Chiang Kai-Shek, early in 
1948, the first elected. legislature met composed largely of Kuomintang 
members and including no communists at all. The Chiang government 
however did not last long. The corhmunists had gained upper hand in 
fighting. The communists proclaimed rule over China in September, 1949. 


The U.S. Department of State announced that no further aid would be- 


given to the government of Chiang. On January, 1950 recognition of the- 
Chinese communist government had been extended by U.S.S.R, Great 
Britain, India and other nations. In late April, 1950 Chiang had only 
the island of Formosa in his possession and seemed doomed. But the- 
communist government was so far unable to secure a place in the U.N. 
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STATES MINISTRIES 


MAHARASHTRA 
Ministers o 


V. P. Naik (Chief Minister)— 
General Administration, Plan, 
Forests. 

D. S. Desai—Home. 

P. K. Savant—Agriculture. 

G. B. Khedkar—Rural Development., 

Santilal Shah—Public Health, Law 
and Judiciary. 

S. K. Wankhede-—Finance. 

S. B. Chavan—lrrigation, Power & 
Urban Development. 

S. G. Barve—Industries. 

Homi J. H. Taleyarkhan—Food, 
Civil Supplies etc. 

D. Z. Palaspagar—Prohibition. 

Sm. Nirmala Raje Bhosle—Social 
Welfare. 

M. D. Chaudhuri—Education, Com- 
munication, Building. 

K. S. Sonavane— Co-operation. 

N. M. Tidke—Labour. 


Deputy Ministers 


G. D. Patil—Planning, Industries. 
Kailas Shivnarayan—Education. 
Y. K. Mohite—Agriculture. 
M. A. Vairale—Irrigation & Power. 
?R. A. Patil—Revenue & Forests. 
H. G. Vartak—Public Health. 
B. J. Khatal—Co-operations & Food. 
Rafiq Zakaria—Finance. 
K. P. Patil—Home & Labour. 
D. 9. Jagtap—Rural Dev. & Legis- 
lative Affairs. 
^ 


GUJARAT 
Ministers 


Mr. Balavantrai Gopalji Mehta 
(Chief Minister)—General Ad- 
ministration, Planning, Finance, 
Industry and Electricity. 

Hitendra Desai—Home, Information, 
Law & Judiciary, Sports, Accom- 
modation Control and Printing & 
Stationery. 

Kumari Indumati Chimanlal—Edu- 
cation, Social Welfare, Prohibition 
& Excise. 

Vijaykumar Trivedi—Public Works, 
Posts and Civil Supplies. 

Utsavbhai S. Parikh—Revenue, Agri- 
culture, Forest & Fisheries, 

Mohanlal Popatilal WVyas—Health, 
Labour & Housing. 

Vajubrai Manilal Shah—Panchayats, 
Community Project, Co-operation, 
Municipality and Road Transport. 


Deputy Ministers 


Bahadurbhai ^ Kunthabhai 
—P.W.D. and Ports. 
Maldevji Mandalikji Odedra—Plan- 
ning, Finance & Home. 

Mrs. Urmilaben P. Bhatt—Jail, 
Sicial Welfare and Civil Supplies. 

Devendrabhai Motibhai Desai—Pan- 
chayat, Community Project, In- 
dustry & Electricity. 

Madhavsingh * Fulsingh Solanki— 
Accommodation Control, Revenue, 
Agriculture and Forest. 


Patel, 
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Bhanuprasad  Valjibhai | Pandya— 
Education, Prohibition & Excise. 
Vacant (to be appointed later). 


RAJASTHAN 
Ministers 
Mohanlal Sukhadia (Chief Minister) 
—General Administration. 
Haribhau Upadhaya—Education. 
Mathuradas Mathur—Home, Law. 
Nathuram Mirdha—Agriculture. 
Harish Chandra—Public Works, 
Transport. 
Bheeka Bhai—tIrrigation. 
B. K. Kaul—Finance. 
Barakatulla Khan—Medical, Public 
Health. 


Deputy Ministers 

Paras Ram Maderna—General Ad- 
ministration. 

Sm. Kamala Beniwal—Planning & 
Development. 

Sm. Prabha Misra—Medical, Social 
Welfare & Law. 

Bhawani Sankar Nandwana—Public 
Works. 

Ram Prasad Ladha—Revenue & 
Mines. 


«Chandan Mal Baid—Industries & 


Finance. 
Daulat Ram—Major Irrigation. 
Dinesh Raj Dangi—Community Dev. 
Niranjan Nath Acharya—Education, 
Forests. 
Bhim Singh—Hime, Transport. 
e 
MADRAS 
Ministers 
M. Bhakthabatsalam (Chief Minis- 
ter)—General Administration etc. 
R. Venkataraman—Industries, Elec- 
tricity, Housing, Mines & Minerals 
etc, 
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P. Kakkan—Police, 
Prohibition etc. 

V. Ramiah—Works, Revenue, etc. 

N. S. Manradiar—Food, Forests etc. 

G. Boovarahan—Information & Pub- 
licity, Registration etc. 

S. M. Abdul Majid—Local Adminis- 
tration, Community Development. 

Sm. Jothi ' Venkatachalam—Public 
Health, Women's & Children’s 
Welfare. 


Agriculture, 


BIHAR 
Ministers 

Krishna Ballabh Sahay (Chief Minis- 
ter)—Appointments, Political, In- 
dustries, Finance, Labour, Plann- 
ing and Forest. 

Satyendra N.  Sinha—Education, 
Agriculture & L. S. G. 

Birchand Patel—Land Revenue. 

Harinath Misra— Co-operation. 

Mahesh Prasad Sinha—River Valley 
Project, Irrigation, Power. 

Abdul  Qaiyum Ansari—Public 
Health & Jail. 

Mungeri Lal—Food, Supply, Com- 
merce & Animal Husbandry. 

Sushil K. Bage—Community Dev. 
& Gram Panchayat. x 

Ram Lakhan Singh Yadav—P.W.D. 
& P.H.E.D. 

Sm. Sumitra Devi—Information. 

Jafar Imam—Land & Excise. 


Ministers of State 


Dumar Lal. Baitha—Housing &, 
Welfare. ‘i SGunerat - 
Ambika Saran” Singkal, Police, “ 


Taxation etc. „ranch, Food 
Nawal Kishore Sinhaulture & Deve- 
ministration & Jails. d 
Girish Tewari—EducatW,D., Road 
Bariar Hembrom—Schecnd Housing. 
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Baleswar. Ram— Tourism. 

Sheo Sankar Sinha—Religious Trust. 

Ragavendra N. Sinha— Transport. 

Sahdeo Mahato—River Valley, Irri- 
gation, Power, Land & Excise. 


ASSAM 
Ministers ^ 


Bimala Prasad Chaliha (Chief Minis- 
ter)—Appointments, Home, Poli- 
tical, General Administration, 
P.W.D. etc. 

Fakhruddin Ali Ahmed—Finance, 
Law, Panchayats etc. i 

K. P. Tripathi—Power, Industries, 
Planning, Labour. 

Siddhinath Sharma—Revenue, 
Forests, Transport etc. 

Devkanta Barooah—Education, Co- 
operatives & Tourism. 

Baidyanath Mukherji—Medical, Ex- 
cise, Printing & Stationery. 

Moinul Haque Chaudhury—Agricul- 
ture, Irrigation, Flood Control. 

Rupnath Brahma—Supply, Trade, 
Commerce. 

Mahendranath Hazarika—Khadi & 
Village Industries, Sericulture. 
Chatrasing —Teron--Tribal Areas 
& Welfare of Backward, Classes. 


Ministers of State 


Girindranath Gogoi—Public Works. 
Radhika Ram Das—Revenue. 


a 
eputy Ministers 


Doley—Tribal Areas. 
Kumari’ Barua—Edu- 


D. 9. Jagta 
lative Aff: 


sth Hazarika—Panchayats. 
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UTTAR PRADESH 


Ministers 
Sm. Sucheta Kripalani (Chief Minis- 
ter)—General Administration. 
Hukum Singh Visen—Revenue. 
Girdhari Lal—Irrigation. 
Charan Singh—Agriculture. 
Syed Ali Zaheer—Justice. 
Kamalapati Tripathi—Finance. 
Hargovind Singh—Home. 
Muzaffar Hasan— Transport. 
Ram Murthi—Comm. Development. 
Chaturbhuj Sharma—Local Self- 
Government. 
Jagmohan Singh Negi—Civil Suppl. 
Dr. Sita Ram—Social Welfare. 
Dev Dayal Khanna—Medical. 
Banarsi Das—Co-operation. 
Kailash Prakash—Education. 
Jagan Prosad Rawat—Public Works. 


MADHYA PRADESH 
Ministers 
Dwarka Prasad Mishra (Chief 
Minister)—General, Home and 
Publicity. 
Sambhunath Shukla—Finance. 
Dr. Shankar Dayal Sharma—Educa- 
tion. 
Mishrilal Gangwal—Planning. 
V. V. Dravid—Labour, Housing. 
Raja Naresh Chandra Singh— 
"Tribal Welfare, Rehabilitation. 
Ganesh Ram Anant—Co-operation. 
Rani Padmavati Devi—Social Wel- 
fare. 

Narsingrao Dixit—Commerce & in- 
dustry. 

Govind Narayan Singh—Local Self 
Government. ` 

Gulsher Ahmsd—Law, Registration. 

Gautam Sharma—Food & Civil 
Supplies. 
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Ministers of State 
Sajjan Singh Vishnar—Electricity. 
Vasant Rao Uickey—Forests. 
Dr. Ramacharan Rai—Public Health. 
Arjun Singh—Agriculture. 


© K. B. L. Guru—Revenue & Law Re- 


forms. 
Paramanand 

(B. & R.). 
R. P. Sharma—P.W.D. (Irrigation). 
Vedram—Jails. 


Bhai Patel—P.W.D., 


KERALA 
Ministers 

R. Sankar (Chief Minister) —General 
Administration, Planning, Com- 
munity Dev. & Education etc. 

P. T. Chacko—Home, Law & Legis- 
lation. 

K. A. Damodara Menon—Industries, 
Commerce, Comm. Dev. Local 
Administration, 

P. P. Ummer Koya—Public Works, 
"Tourism. 

K. T. Achuthan—Transport & 
Labour, 

E. P. Poulose—Food & Agriculture. 
Irrigation, Civil Supplies etc. 

M. P. Govindan Nair—Health, 
Forests. 

K. Kunhambu—Harijan Uplift & 
Registration, Housing & Fisheries. 


PUNJAB 
Ministers 
Sardar Pratap Singh Kairon (Chief 
« Minister)—Genl. Administration. 
Mohan Lal—Home. 
Tarbara Singh—Planning & Public 
Works. 


Ranbir Singh—Irrigation and Power. 


Ajmer Singh—Revenue. 
Ram Saran Chand Mittal—Excise, 
Taxation & Capital. 


6A 


Gopichand  Bhargava—Finance & 
Health. 


Gurbanta Singh—Local Govt. & 
Welfare. 

ORISSA 

Ministers 


Biren Mitra—(Chief Minister) — 
Finance, Industry, Planning, Irri- 
gation and Power, Local Self- 
Govt, Commerce etc. 

Sadasiva Tripathy—Revenue, Excise 
and Forestry. 

P. V. Jagannatha Rao—Health, 

Nilmani Routray—Supply, Home, 
and Labour. 

Harihar Singh Mardaraj—Works 
and Transport. 


Brundaban Nayak--Community 
Development. 
Satyapriya Mahanty—Education, 


Agriculture etc. t 
T. Sanganna—Tribal & Rural Wel- 
fare. 
Banamali Babu—Law. 
Deputy Ministers 
Prahallad Mallik—Irrigation — & 
Power. 
Bir Bikramaditya Singh Bariha— 
Transport & Animal Husbandry. 
Sm. Saraswati Pradhan—Education. 
Santosh, Kumar Sehu—Local Self 
Government, 
Chandra Mohan Singh—Labour & 
Jails. 
WEST BENGAL 
Ministers 
P. C. Sen (Chief Minister)—General 
Administration, Political, Police, ' 
Defence, Special Branch, Food 
and Supplies, Agriculture & Deve- 
lopment. : 
K. N. Dasgupta—P.W.D., ‘Road 
Construction Board and Housing. 
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Iswar Das Jalan—Law & Excise. 

Rai  Harendranath — Choudhuri— 
Education. 

Tarun Kanti Ghosh—Commerce & 
Industries, Forests, Co-operation. 

$m, Purabi Mukherjee—Health. 

Syamadas Bhattacharjee—Land 8 
Land Revenue, Irrigation & 
Water Works. 

Jagannath Kolay—Parliamentary 
Affairs, Jail, Press & Passport 
branches of Home Department, 

Saila K. Mukherjee—Finance and 
Home (Transport). 


Sm. Abha Maity—Relief & Rehabili- ° 


tation, Social Welfare. 

S. M. Fazlur Rahman—Animal 
Husbandary, Veterinary Services, 
Fisheries, Local Self-government. 

Bejoy Singh Nahar—Labour and 


Publicity. 
Ministers of State 
Sourindra Mohan Mishra—Pan- 


chayats, Education. 

Tenzing Wangdi—Tribal Welfare, 
Co-operation. 

Smarajit Banerjee—Community 
Development, Agriculture. 

Ardhendu Sekhar Naskar—Police & 
Defence branches of Home Dept. 
and Excise. 


ANDHRA PRADESH 
Ministers 

N. Sanjiva Reddy (Chief Minister) 
—General Administration, Police 

» & Home, Major Industries and 
Elections. 

N. Ramachandra Reddy—Revenue, 
Registration, Relief & Rehabilita- 
tion etc. y 

K. Jjrahmananda Reddy—Finance, 
Co-operation, Information, Com- 
mercial Taxes. 


YEAR-BOOK 


M. Channa Reddy—Planning, Pan- 
chayati Raj. 

A. C. Subba Reddy—Irrigation & 
Power. 

Mir Ahmed Ali Khan—Buildings, 
Highways, Posts, etc. 

P. V. G. Raju—Education. 

Y. Sivarama Prasad—Health and 
Medical. 

M. N. Laxminarasiah—Industries. 

M. Pallam Raju—Forests, Fisheries 
& Animal Husbandry. 

Ministers of State 

M. R. Appa Rao—Excise and Prohi- 
bition. 

P. V. Narasimha Rao—Law, Infor- 
mation & Publicity. 

B. V. Gurumurthy—Labour 
"Transport. 

Sm. T. N. Sadalakshmi—Endow- 
ments, Accommodation Control 
and Small Savings. 

A. Balarami Reddy—Agriculture. 

A. Venkataramayya—Municipal Ad- 
ministration and Housing. 


JAMMU & KASHMIR 
Ministers 
Shamsuddin (Prime ^ Minister)— 
General Administration. 
Dinanath Mahajan—Finance. 
Harbans Singh Azad—Education. 
Mohd. Ayub Khan—Roads & Build- 
ings, Housing, Transport. 
Mir Ghiasuddin—Food & Agricul- 
ture. 
Kushak  Bakula—Ladakh Affairs, 
"Trade. 
M. N. Kaul-Revenue & Land 
Records. ] 
Ministers of State 
Bhagat Chajjuram—Social Welfare, 
Scheduled Castes. 
Amarnath Sharma—Health & Jails. 


and 
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Ghulam Mohammed—Irrigation, 
Power & Water Supply. 
Kanwar Sagra Singh—Social Wel- 


fare, Self-government, Munici- 
palities, 
MYSORE 
Ministers 


S. R. Kanthi (Chief Minister)]— 
General Administration, Finance, 
Education. 

M. V. Krishnappa—Revenuc. 

M. R. Ramarao—Development. 

B. Rachaiah—Agriculture. 

R. M. Patil—Home & Tourism. 

Veerendra — Patil—Irrigation. c 

Sm.  Yashodharamma Dasappa— 
Social Welfare. 

K. Nagappa Alva—Public Health. 

K. Mallappa—Commerce & Indus- 
tries. 

B. D. Jatti. 

Ramakrishna Hekade. 


Deputy Ministers 
Abdul Gaffar. 
Maqsood Ali Khan. 
Mrs. Grace Tucker. 
J. H. Samsuddin. 
Y. Ramachandra. 
K. Prabhakar. 
M. K. Mallikarjunaswamy. 
Kondajji Basappa. 
Alur Hanumanthappa. 
R. Dayanand Sagar. 


HIMACHAL PRADESH 
Ministers 
Dr. Y. S. Parmar (Chief Minister) 
Karam Singh. 
Haridas. 


NAGALAND 
Ministers 
P. Shilu Ao (Chief Minister) 


o 
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M. Kethan. 
Luthepru. 
Hokiesche Sema. 
Jacokie. 
Akum Imlong. 
Anagarim. 
Deputy Minister 
N. L. Odyuo. 


€ 
PONDICHERRY 
Ministers 

Eduard Goubert (Chief Minister) 
V. Venkatasubba Reddiar. 
K. M. Guruswamy Pillai. 
Mohammed Alam Marikair. 
M. K. Jeevaratna Odayar. 
V. M. C. Varda Pillai. 


MANIPUR 
Ministers 
M. K. Singh (Chief Minister). 
Athico Daiho. 
Seram Argon Singh. 


TRIPURA 
Ministers 
Sachindra Lal Singh (Chief Minis- 
ter)—Home, Political, Revenue, 
Food etc. 
Sukhomoy Sengupta. 
Deputy Ministers 
Raj Prasad Reang Chaudhuri. 
Benotle Behari Das. 
Mahendralal Bhowmik. 


GOA, DAMAN & DIU 
Ministers P 
Dayanand B. Bandodkar (Chief 
Minister)—Gerferal Administra- 
tion, Development and Finance? 
Vittal S. Karmali—Information, 
Education, Public Health. i 
Tony Fernandes—Law, Industries, 
Labour & Agriculture. 


MEMBERS OF THE PARLIAMENTS 
LOK SABHA 


WEST BENGAL (36) Satish Ch. Samanta (C) Tamluk, 
Hirendranath Mukherjee (CPI) Thedore Manaen (C) Darjeeling. 
= Cal, Central. Sisirkumar Saha (C) Birbhum (R). 
A. K. Sen (C) Cal, North-West. Bhajahari Mahato (Ind.) Purulia. 
Indrajit Gupta (CPI) Cl, South- Pashupati Mondal (C) Vishhupur 


West. (R). 
Ranendranath Sen (CPI) Cal, East. Subodh Hansda (C) Jhargram (R). 
Humayun Kabir (C) Basirhat. Basanta Kumar Das (C) Contai, 
Arun Ch. Guha (C) Barasat. Paresh Ch. Burman (C). Cooch 
Paresh Nath Koyal (C) Joynagar Behar (R). 

(R). Sarkar Murmu (CPI) Balurghat 
Sm. Renu Chakrabarty (CPI) ` (R). 

Barrackpore. 


Sudhansu Bhusan Das (C) Dia- MADHYA PRADESH (36) 
mond Harbour. 
Purnendu Sekhar Naskar (C) Amar Singh Saigal (C) Janjgir. 


Mathurapur (R). Mahesh Datta Misra (C) Khandwa. 
Purnendu Narayan Khan (C) Ulu- Bholaram Paradhi (PSP) Balaghat. 
beria. Bhanuprakash Singh (Ind.) Rajgarh. 


Dinen Bhattacharya (CPI) Seram- Babunath Singh (C) Surguja (R). 
pore. Buddhu Singh Utiya (SP) Shahdol 

Md. Elias (CPI) Howrah. (R). 

Atulya Ghosh (C) Asansol. Bhikulal Chandak (C) Chhindwara. 

Manomohan Das (C) Ausgram (R). Homi F. Daji (CPI) Indore. 

N. C. Chatterjee (Ind.) Burdwan. H. V. Kamath (PSP) Hosangabad. 

Tridibkumar Choudhury (RSP) Hukamchand (JS) Dewas (R). 
Berhampur. Kure Mate (PSP) Tikamgarh (R). 

Naliniranjan Ghosh (C) Jalpaiguri. Sm. Shankumari (C) Raipur. 

Chapalakanta Bhattacharya (C) Lakhmu Bhawani (Ind.) Bastar (R) 


Raiganj. Mangru Ganu Uike (C) Mandla 
Ramgati Banerjee (C) Bankura. (R). 
Saradish Roy (CPI) Katwa. Mohanlal Bakliwal (C) Durg. 
* Govinda Kumar Singha (C) Midna- Sm. Vijaya Raje Scindia (C) » 
‘pore, D Gwalior. 
*Byed Badrudduja (Ind.) Murshi- N. M. Wadiwa (C) Seoni (R). 
dabad. 1 Ramchandra Bade (JS) Khargone. 


H. P. Chatterjee (Ind) Nabadwip. ^ Radhelal Vyas (C) Ujjain. 
Sachindra Choudhury (C) Ghatal Ram Sahai Pandey (C) Guna. 
Sm. Renuka Roy (C) Maldah. Bijaybhusan Singh Deo (RRP) Rai- 
Prayat»Kar (CPI) Hooghly. garh. 
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Govind Das (C) Jabalpur. 

Shiv Dutta Upadhyaya (C) Rewa. 

Satya Prakash (Ind.) Bilaspur. 

Birendra Bahadur Singh (C) Raj- 
nandgaon. 

Surya Prasad (C) Bhind (R). 

Sm. Minimata A. Guru (C) Baloda 
Bazar (R). 

Sm. Jamuna Devi (C) Jhabua (R). 

Sm. Maimuna Sultan (C) Bhopal. 

m e Bai Rai (C) Damoh 
R 


Uma Shankar Trivedi (S) Mand- 
saur, 

Vidya Charan Shukla (C) Maha 
samund. 

Vedehi Charan 
Shivpuri. 

Ram Sahai Tiwari (C) Khajuraho. 

Anand Chandra Joshi (C) Sidhi. 

Jwala Prasad Jyotishi (C) Sagar. 


KERALA (18) 


A. K. Gopalan (CPI) Kasergod. 

S. K. Pottekkatt (CPI) Tellicherry. 

A. V. Raghavan (CPI) Badagara. 

C. H. Muhammad Koya (Muslim 
League) Kozhikode. 

Muhammad Ismail (Muslim League) 
Manjeri. 

P. V. Kunhan (CPI) Palghat (R). 

E. Imbichi Baya (CPI) Ponnani. 

K. K. Warior (CPI) Trichur. 

P. Govinda Menon (C) Mukunda- 
puram. 

A. M. Thomas (C) Ernakulam. 

J. K. Cherian (C) Muvattupuzha. 

Mathew Maniyangadan (C) Kotta- 
yam. 

P. K. Vasudevan-Nair (CPI) Am- 
balapuzha. e 

Ravindra Varma (C) Thiruvalla. 

R. Achuthan (C) Mavelikkara (R). 

N. Srikantan Nair (RSP) Quilon. 


Parashar (C) 


M. K. Kumaran (CPI) Chirayinkil. 
P. S. Nataraja Pillai (Ind.) Trivan- 
drum, 


GUJARAT (22) 


Guljarilal Nanda (C) Sabarkantha. 

Manubhai Shah (C) Jamnagar. 

Man Singa P. Patel (C) Mehsana. 

Morarji R. Desai (C) Surat. 

Sm. Joharaben Chavda (C) Banas- 
kantha. 

M. R. Masani (Swa) Rajkot. 

Indulal K. Yagnik (Ind.) Ahmeda- 
bad. 

P. H. Bhil (Swa) Dohad (R). 

Ghanshyambhai C. Oza (C) Suren- 
dranagar. 

Pravinsinh N. Solanki (Swa) Kaira, 

Chhotubhai M. Patel (C) Broach, 

Muldas B. Vaishya (C) Sabarmati 


R). 
Chhaganbhai M. Kedaria (C) 
Mandvi (R). 
Narendrasinh R. Mahida (Swa) 
Anand. 
Dahyabhai J. Naik (C) Panch- 
mahals. 
Chitranjan 
Junagadh. 
Sm. Jayaben V. Shah (C) Amreli. 
Nanubhai N. Patel (C) Bulsar (R). 


Fatehsinh Rao Pratapsinh Rao Gaei 
wad (C) Baroda. 
(Swa.) 


Himatsinghji — Vijayaraji 
Kutch. 
Purushottamdas R. Patel (C) Patan. ‘ 
Jashvantrai N. Mehta (PSP) Bhav- 
nagar. 
ANDHRA PRADESH (43) 
Ahmed Mohiuddin (C) Secundra- 
bad. 


ad. 
B. Gopala Reddy (C) Kavali. 4 
B. Satyanarayana (C) Pacvathi- 

puram (R). . B 


Rugnath Raja (C) 


(a) 
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B. Suryanarayanamurty (C) Amala- 
puram (R). 

Bakar Ali Mirza (C) Warangal. 

B. Rajagopala Rao (C) Srikakulam. 

D. Balarama Raju (C) Narasapur. 

B. Anjanappa (C) Nellore (R). 

C. Dass (C) Tirupati (R). 

Datla Satyanarayana Raju (C) Raja- 
mundry. 

E. Madhusudan Rao (C) Mahbu- 
babad. 

G. Yallamanda Reddy (CPI) Mar- 
kapur. 

C. L. Narasimha Reddy (Swa) 
Rajampet. 

G. Narayan Reddy (C) Adilabad. 

G. S. Melkote (C) Hyderabad. 

H. C. Heda (C) Nizamabad. 

J. B. Muthyal Rao (C) Mahbub- 
nagar (R). 

J. Rameshwar Rao (C) Gadwal. 

J. Ramapati Rao (C) Karimnagar. 

Kolla Venkaiah (CPI) Tenali. 

K. L. Rao (C) Vijayawada. 

Kotha Raghuramaiah (C) Guntur. 

K. V. Ramakrishna Reddy (C) 
Hindupur. 

Laxmi Das (CPI) Miryalguda (R). 

M. Matcharaju (C) Narasipatnam 


(R). 
M. R. Krishna (C) Peddapalli (R). 
M. Suryanarayanamurti (C) Ana- 
kapalli. 
M. Narayanaswami (CPI) Ongole. 
M. Thirumala Rao (C) Kakinada. 
» M. Venkataswamy (CPI) Musuli- 
#patnam. 4 
eN. G. Ranga (Swa) Chitoor. 
M. Ankineedu (C) Gudivada. 
P. Hanumanth Rao (C) Medak. 
P. Venkatasubbaiah (C) Adoni. 
Ravi M. Reddy (CPI) Nalgonda. 
R. V.,Gopalakrishna Rangarao (C) 
Cheepurupalli. 
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Sm. Sangam Lakshmibai (C) Vi- 
karabad. 

Osman Ali Khan (C) Anantapur. 

Sm. Jasoda Reddy (C) Kurnool. 

Sm. Vimala Devi (CPI) Eluru. 

Sm. T. Lakshmikantamma 
Khammam. 

Vijaya Anand (Vizzy) (C) Visa- 
khapatnam. 

Y. Eswara Reddy (CPI) Cuddapah. 

PUNJAB (22) 

Gurumukh Singh Musafir (C) 
» Amritsar. 

Iqbal Singh (C) Ferozepur. 

Chunilal (C) Ambala (R). 

Amarnath Vidyalankar (C) Ho- 
shiarpur. 

Buta Singh (Swa) Moga (R). 

D. C. Sharma (C) Gurdaspur. 

Rameshwaranand (JS) Karnal. 

Swaran Singh (C) Jullundur. 

Ranjit Singh (C) Sangrur. 

Yudhvir Singh (JS) Mahendragarh. 

Kapur Singh (Swa) Ludhiana. 

Hukam Singh (C) Patiala. 

Mani Ram Bagri (SP) Hissar. 

Dhanna Singh (Swa) Bhatinda (R). 

Sadhu Ram (C) Phillaur (R). 

Lehri Singh (JS) Rohtak. 

Jagdev Singh Siddhanti (Ind) 
Jhajjar. 

Dey Dutt Puri (C) Kaithal. 

Daljit Singh (C) Una (R). 

Gajraj Singh Rao (C) Gurgaon. 

Surjit Singh Majithia (C) Taran^ 
Taran. 

Hem Raj (C) Kangra. 


ORISSA (20) 


Mohan Nayak (C) Bhanjanagar. 
Gokulananda Mohanty (C) Bala- 
sore. 


MEMBERS OF THE PARLIAMENT 


Hrushikesh Mahananda (Swa) Bo- 
langir (R). 

M MI Ulaka (C) Koraput 
R). 

Ramachandra Mallick (C) Jajpur(R). 

Ananta Tripathy Sarma (C) Chatra- 
pur. 

Kanhu C. Jena (C) Bhadrak (R). 

Purna Ch. Deo Bhanj (C) Bhu- 
baneswar. 

Baisnab Charan Patnaik (C) Dhen- 
kanal. 


Bibudhendra Misra (C) Puri. 
Laxminarayan Bhanja Deo (C) 
Keonjhar. 

Yagya Narayan Singha — (Swa)' 


Sundergarh (R). 
Pratap Keshari Deo (Swa) Kala- 
handi. 
Kishen Patnaik (SP) Sambalpur. 
Nityanand Kanungo (C) Cuttack, 
M Naik (C) Mayurbhanj 
R 


Jagannath Rao (C) Nowrangpur. 
Surendranath Dwivedy (PSP) Ken- 
drapara. 

Rajendra Kohor (Swa) Phulbani(R). 
Harekrushna Mahtab (C) Angul. 
ASSAM (12) 

Nihar Ranjan Laskar (C) Karim- 

ganj (R). 

Jogendranath Hazarika (C) Dibru- 
garh. 

G. G. Swell 
Districts (R). 

Dharanidhar Basumatari (C) Goal- 

e para (R). 

Rajendranath Baruah (PSP) Jorhat. 

Bejoy Ch. Bhagavati (C) Darrang. 

Prafulla Ch. Baruah (C) Sibsagar. 

Hem Barua (PSP)-Gauhati. 

Sm. Joytsna Chanda'(C) Cachar. 

Ghyasuddin Ahmmad (C) Dhubri. 

Liladhar Kotoki (C) Nowgong. 


(Ind) Autonomous 
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Sm. Renuka Devi Barkataki (C) 
Barpeta. 
MYSORE (26) 
H. V. Kowjalagi (C) Belgaum. 
A. Sankara Alva (C) Mangalore. 
C. R. Basappa (C) Tiptur. 
Dodda Thimmaiah (C) Kolar (R). 
F. H. Mohsin (C) Dharwar South. 
H. Siddanánjappa (C) Hassan. 
Joachim P. Alva (C) Kanara. 
K. Hanumanthaiah (C) Bangalore 
City. 
Ec Veerappa (C) Bidar 
R). 
T. Subramaniam (C) Bellary. 
H. C. Dasappa (C) Bangalore. 
M. Shankaraiah (C) Mysore. 
M. Yashwantappa Rampure (C) 
Gulbarga. 
Ajit P. Jain (C) Tumkur. 
M. K. Shivananjappa (C) Mandya. 
S. B. Patil (C) Bijapur South. 
Rajaram G. Dube (C) Bijapur N. 
S. Veerabasappa (C) Chitradurga. 
Shivamurti Swamy (Ind) Koppal. 
Sm. Sarojini B. Mahishi (C) Dhar- 
war North. 
U. Srinivasa Malliah (C) Udipi. 
Vasantharao L. Patil (C) Chikodi, 
Jagannathrao V. Chandriki (C) Rai- 
chur. 
K. C. Reddy (C) Chickballapur. 
S, d Siddiah (C) Chamarajnagar 
R). 
S. V. Krishnamurthy Rao (C) Shi- 
moga. 
MADRAS (40) 
T. Abdul Wahid (€) Vellore. | 
Ananda Nambiar (CPI) Tiruchira- © 
alli. 
cR. Pattabhiraman (C) Kumba- 
konam. t 
L. Elayaperurmal (C)  Tiruizoilur 
(R). : 


D 


D 
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S. Kandappan (Dmk) Tiruchengode. 

Gopalaswamy Thengondar (C) 
Nagapattinam. 

A, Jayaraman (C) Wandiwash (R). 

C. Subramaniam (C) Pollachi. 

K. Rajaram (DMK) Krishnagiri. 

P. Muthiah (C) Tirunelveli. 

M. P. Swami (C) Tenkasi. 

M. Malaichami (C) Persyakulam. 

'N. Arunachalam (C) Ramanatha- 
puram. 


'N. M. R. Subbaraman (C) Madurai. 

‘A. Nesamony (C) Nagercoil. 

O. V. Alagesan (C) Chingleput. 

P, G. Karuthiruman (C) Gobichetti- 
palayam, 

P. Sivasankaran (DMK) Sriperum- 
budur (R). 

R. Ramanathan Chettiar (C) Karur. 

R. Muthu Gounder (DMK) Tiru- 


pattur. 
R. Dharmalingam (DMK) Tiru- 
vannamalai. 
M Ramabhadran (DMK) Cudda- 
ore. 


Sm. S. Ramachandran (C) Dindi- 


gul. 

S. C. Balakrishnan (C) Koilpatti 
(R). 

Sm. Akkamma Devi (C) Nilgiris. 

Era Sezhiyan (DMK) Perambalur. 

R. Kanagasabai (C) Chidambaram. 

Sm. M. Chandrasekhar (C) Mayu- 
ram (R). 

S. V. Ramaswamy (C) Salem. 

S. K. Paramasivan (C) Erode. 

"T T. Krishnamachari (C) Tiru- 

e  chendur. 

U. M. Thevar (Swa) Aruppukkottai. 

R. Umanath (CPI) Pudukkottai. 

V. Vairava Thevar (C) Thanjavur. 

R. Venkatasubba Reddier (C) Tin- 
diyanam. 
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V. K. Ramaswamy (C) Namakkal 
(R). 
V. Govindaswami Naidu (C) Tiru- 
vallur. . 
P. Srinivasan (C) Madras North. 
K. Manoharan 
South. 
P. Maruthaiah (C) Melur (R). 
P. R. Ramakrishnan (C) Coimbatore. 
DELHI (5) 
Mehr Chand Khanna (C) New 
Delhi. 
Sham Nath (C) Chandni Chauk. 
Naval Pravakar (C) Karolbagh (R). 
Brahm Prakash (C) Outer Delhi. 
Shiv Charan Gupta (C) Sadar 
Delhi. 
UTTAR PRADESH (86) 
Achal Singh (C) Agra. 
Ajit Pratap Singh (JS) Pratapgarh. 
Ansar Harvani (C) Bisauli. 
Braj Behari Mehrotra (C) Bilhaur. 
Brijbasi Lal (C) Faizabad. 
Balgovind Verma (C) Kheri. 
Balkrishna Singh (C) Chandauli. 
B. K. Dhaon (C) Lucknow. 
Baijnath Kureel (C) Rae Bareli (R). 
B. P. Maurya (RPI) Aligarh. 
Bhakt Darshan (C) Garhwal. 
Bishan Chandar Seth (HM) Etah. 
Rajdeo Singh (C) Jaunpur. 
Digambar Singh (C) Mathura. 
Gauri Shankar Kakkar (Ind) Fateh- 


pur. 
Gokaran Prasad (JS) Misrikh (R). 
Gopinath Dixit (C) Etawah. 


Ganpati Ram (C )Machhlishahr (R). 


Acharya Kripalani (Ind) Amroha. 

Jawaharlal Nehru (C) Phulpur. 

Jyoti Saroop (RPI) Hatras (R). 

Jai Bahadur Singh (CPI) Ghosi. 

Jang Bahadur Singh Bist (C) AL 
mora. 

Kanhaiyalal Valmiki(C) Khurja (R). 


D 
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K. K. Verma (C) Sultanpur. 
Krishna Deo Tripathi (C) Unnao. 
Kripa Shankar (C) Domariaganj. 
Krishna Chandra Pant (C) Nainital. 
Krishan Chandra Sharma (C) 
Sardhana. 
Kashinath Pandey (C) Hata. 
Rananjaya Singh (C) Musafirkhana. 
Kindar Lal (C) Hardoi (R). 
Lakhan Das (Ind) Shahjahanpur(R). 
Lal Bahadur Shastri (C) Allahabad. 
Mohan Swarup (PSP) Pilibhit. 
Mahadeo Prasad (C) Bansgaon (R). 
Mahadeva Prasad (C) Maharajgunj. 
Masuriya Din (C) Chail (R). 
Mannoolal Dwivedy (C) Hamirpuc. 
Rammanohar Lohia (S) Farrukha- 
bad. 
K. D. Malaviya (C) Basti. 
Muzatfar Hussain (RPI) Moradabad. 
Murli Manohar (C) Ballia. 
Onkar Singh (JS) Budaun. 
Pannalal (C) Akbarpur (R). 
Prakash Vir Sastri (Ind) Bijnor. 
P. K. Khanna (C) Karimganj. 
S. Ahmed Mehdi (C) Rampur. 
Ram Swarup (C) Robertsganj. 
Ram Singh (Swat) Bahraich. 
Krishna Pal Singh (Swat) Jalesar. 
Ram Ratan Gupta (C) Gonda. 
Ram Harakh Yadav (C) Azamgarh. 
Ram Sewak (C) Jalaun (R). 
Dinesh Singh (C) Salon. 
Ram Sewak Yadav (SP) Barabanki. 
Sm. Subhadra Joshi (C) Balarampur. 
Sm. Sushila Nayar (C) Jhansi. 
Sm. Kamala Chaudhuri (C) Hapur. 
a a Devi (C) Mohanlalganj 
R). 


Sm. Basant Kunwar Bai (Swat) 
Kaiserganj. 

Sunderlal (C) Saharanpur. 

Surendra Pal Singh (C) Buland- 
shahr. 


Ramanand Shastri (C) Ramsanehi- 
ghat. 
Surajlal Verma (JS) Sitapur. 
Sm. Savitri Nigam (C) Banda. 
Shambhunath Chaturvedi (C) Fero- 
zabad. 
Shah Nawaz Khan (C) Meerut. 
Sarjoo Pandey (CPI) Rasra. 
Shyamdhar Misra (C) Mirzapur. 
S. M. Banerjee (Ind) Kanpur. 
Sinhasan Singh (C) Gorakhpur. 
Sumat Prasad (C) Muzaffarnagar. 
Tularam (C) Ghatampur (R). 
Vishwanath Rai (C) Deoria. 
Vishram Prasad (PSP) Lalganj (R). 
Yashpal Singh (Ind) Kairana, 
Manabendra Shah (C) Tehri- 
Garhwal. 
Brijraj Singh (JS) Bareilly. 
Yuvraj Dutta Singh (JS) Sahabad. 
Sheo Narain (C) Bansi (R). 
Vishwanath Pande (C) Salempur. 
Mahavir Tyagi (C) Dehra Dun. 
Badshah Gupta (C) Mainpuri. 
Vishwanath Singh Gahmari (C) 
Ghazipur. 
Raghunath Singh (C) Varanasi. 


MAHARASHTRA (44) 
A. P. Shinde (C) Kopargaon. 
B. N. Dighe (C) Kolaba. 
E R. Wasnik (C) Gondia 
R). 
uS Deshmukh (C) Aurangabad, 
V. B. Gandhi (C) Bom. Central 
South. 
C. A. Rawandale (C) Dhulia. 
D. S. Patil (C) Yeotmal, c 
Dwarkadas Mantri (C) Bhir. E 
Y. B. Chavan (C) Nasik, 
G. K. Jedhe (C) Baramati. 
J. S. Patil (C) Jalgaon. 
Kamalnayan Bajaj (C) Wardha. 
K. L. More (C) Hatkananyle (R). 
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Kisan Veer (C) Satara. 

L. V. Valvi (C) Nandurbar (R). 

L. S. Bhatkar (C) Khamgaon (R). 

S. B. Lal (Ind) Chanda. 

Motilal K. Firodya (C) Ahmed- 
nagar. 

Md. Mohibbul Haq (C) Akola. 

Madeppa B. Kadadi (C) Sholapur. 

M. B. Patil (C) Ramtek. 2 

M. L. Jadhav (C) Malegaon. 

M. S. Aney (Ind) Nagpur. 

Nath Pai (PSP) Rajapur. 

N. S. Kajrolkar (C) Bom. Central 
North (R). 

P. $. Deshmukh (C) Amravati. 

R. M. Hajarnavis (C) Bhandara. 

R. K. Khadilkar (C) Khed. 

Ramarao N. Lonikar (C) Jalna. 

S. S. More (C) Poona. 

S. R. Rane (C) Buldana. 

S. D. Baswant (C) Thana. 

S. K. Patil (C) Bom. City South. 

Shivajirao S. Deshmukh (C) Par- 
bhani. 

Sm. Sharda Mukherjee(C) Ratnagiri. 

Yashwantrao M. Mukane (C) Bhi- 
wandi (R). 

T. A. Patil (C) Osmanabad. 

Tulsiram Dashrath Kamble (C) 
Latur (R). 

T. H. Sonavane (C) Pandharpur 


(R). 
Tulsidas S. Jadhav (C) Nanded. 
Vijaysinhrao R. Dafle (C) Miraj. 
V. K. Krishna Menon (C) Bom. 
City North. 
»V. T. Patil (C) Kolhapur. 
D»^R. Chavan (QG) Karad. 


BIHAR (53) > 
Anant Pd. Sharma (C) Buxar. 
Bhagwat Jha Ajad (C) Bhagalpur. 
Brajeswar Prasad (C) Gaya. 
Baliram Bhagat (C) Shahabad. 
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Bhishma Pd. Yadava (C) Kesaria. 

Basant N. Singh (Swat) Hazari- 
bagh. 

Banarsi Prasad Sinha (C) Monghyr. 

Bhola Raut (C) Bettiah (R). 

Bibhuti Mishra (C) Motihari. 


Chandramanilal Chaudhary (C) 
Mahua (R). 

Digvijay Narain Singh (C) Muza- 
ffarpur. 


Dwarkanath Tewari (C) Gopalganj. 
David Munzni (C) Lohardaga (R). 
Haricharan Soy (JP) Singbhum (R). 
Jagjivan Ram (C) Sasaram (R). 
Yamuna P. Mandal (C) Jainagar. 
Jialal Mandal (C) Khagaria. 
Krishnakant Singh (C) Maharaj- 


ganj. 
Kamalnath Tiwari (C) Bagaha. 
Mohammad Tahir (C) Kishanganj. 
Mohammad Yusuf (C) Siwan. 
Mathura Pd. Misra (C) Begusarai. 
Nayantara Das (C) Jamui (R). 
P. R. Chakravarti (C) Dhanbad. 
Prabhudayal Himmatsingka (C) 
Godda. 
Phanigopal Sen (C) Purnea. 


Priya Gupta (PSP) Katihar. 
P. K. Ghosh (Swat) Ranchi East. 


Sm. Lalita Rajyalaxmi (Swat) 
Aurangabad. 
Ramdhani Das (C) Nawada (R). 
Rajeshwar Patel (C) Hajipur. 
Rameshwar Sahu (C) Rosera (R). 
Ram Sekhar Pd. Singh (C) Chapra. 
Nagendra Pd. Yadav (C) Sitamarhi. 
Bhupendra Narayan Mandal (SP) ' 
Saharsa. 
Ishwar Mardi (JP) Rajmahal (R). 
Sm. Tarakeshwari Sinha (C) Barh. 
Ram Subhag Singh (C) Bikram- 


ganj. 
Jaipal Singh (JP) Ranchi West (R)- 
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Sm. Shashank Manjari (Swat) Pala- 
mau. 

p Satyabhama Devi (C) Jahana- 
ad. 

Sm. Ramdulari Devi (C) Patna. 

, Sm. Vijaya Raje (Swat) Chatra. 
Sm. Sakuntala Devi (C) Banka. 
Shreenarain Das (C) Darbhanga (R). 
Sashiranjan Pd. Sah (C) Pupri. 

S. C. Besra (C) Dumka (R). 
Siddheswar Prasad (C) Nalanda. 
Satyanarayan Sinha (C) Samastipur. 
Bateshwar Singh (Swat) Giridih. 
Udaikar Misra (CPI) Jamsherpur. 
Tulmohan Ram (C) Sonbarsa (R). 
Yogendra Jha (PSP) Madhubani. 


RAJASTHAN (22) 


Radheyshyam Morarka (C) Jhun- 
jhunu. 

Rameshwarlal Tantia (C) Sikar. 

Sm. Gayatri Devi (Swat) Jaipur. 

Prithvi Raj (Swat) Dasua. 

Kashi Ram Gupta (Ind) Alwar. 

Raj Bahadur (C) Bharatpur. 

Tika Ram Paliwal (C) Hindaun. 

33 Lal (Swat) Sawai Madhopur 
R). 

Mukat Behari Lal Bhargava (C) 
Ajmer. 

Onkar Lal Berwa (JS) Kotah (R). 

Brij Raj Singh (C) Jhalawar. 

Ratanlal (C) Banswara (R). 

Manikyalal Varma (C) Chittorgarh. 

Dhuleshwar Meena (C) Udaipur 


(R). 
X. L. Shrimali (C) Bhilwara. 
J. R. Mehta (C) Pali. 
H. C. Mathur (C) Jalore. 
Tan Singh (RRP) Barmer. 
Laxmi Mal Singhvi, (Ind) Jodhpur. 


* Nominated by the President. 
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Karni Singhji (Ind) Bikaner. 
Panna Barupal (C) Ganganagar (R). 
S. K. Dey (C) Nagaur. 


JAMMU & KASHMIR (6)* 


Sham Lal Saraf. 

Abdul Ghani Goni. 
Gopal Dati Mengi. 
Inderjeet Malhotra. 
Nazir Hussain Samnani. 
Bakshi Abdur Rashid. 


MANIPUR (2) 
Rishang Keishing (SP) Outer Mani- 


«pur (R). 
S. J. Singh (C) Inner Manipur. 


ANGLO-INDIANS (2)* 
Frank Anthony. 
A. E. T. Barrow. 
ANDAMAN & NICOBAR 
ISLANDS (1)* 
Niranjan Lal. 


GOA, DAMAN, DIU (2) à 
M. P. Shinkre (Maharashtrawadi 


Gomantak) Marmagoa. - 
Peter Alvares — (Maharashtrawadi 


Gomantak) Panjim. 


NEFA (1)* 


D. Ering. 


NAGALAND (1)* 
S. C. Jamir. 


TRIPURA (2) t 
Dasaratha Deb (CPI) Tripura East: 


(R). 
Biren Dutta (CPI) Tripura West, 


i 


í 
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LACCADIBE, MINICOY & 
AMINDIVI ISLANDS (1)* 
K. Nallakoya Thangal. 


DADRA & NAGAR HAVELI (1)* 
Sanji Rupji. 


* RAJYA 


ANDHRA PRADESH (18) 
Kotah Punnaiah 
J. C. Nagi Reddy 
Makkineni Basavapunnaiah 
Akbar Ali Khan 
Mudumala Henry Samuel 
V. C. Kesava Rao 
P. K, Kumaran 
Sm. Sita Yudhver 
K. Vengala Reddy 
N. Narotham Reddy 
K. V. Raghunatha Reddy 
Sm. C. Ammanna Raja 
B. Ramakrishna Rao 
S. Channa Reddy 
K. L. Narasimham 
A. Chakradhar 
K. L. Narasimha Rao 
Narla Venkateswara Rao 


ASSAM (7) 

S. C. Deb 
Sm. Bedavati Buragohain 
M. Tayyebulla 
Liladhar Barua 
Baharul Islam 
Rabindranath Kakoti 
A. Thanglura 

o BIHAR (22) 
Shamnandan Mishra. 
Sm. Lakshmi N. Menon 


“Nonjinated by the President. 
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HIMACHAL PRADESH (4) 
Chattar Singh (C) Chamba. 
Virbhadra.Singh (C) Mahasu.. 
Lalit Sen (C) Mandi. 

Partap Singh (C) Sirmur (R). 


SABHA 


Mahesh Saran 

Braja Kishore Prasad Sinha 
Ganga Saran Sinha 
Rajendra Pratap Sinha 


.Sm. Jahanara Jaipal Singh 
“Rama Bahadur Sinha 


R. D. Sinha Dinkar 

Sheel Bhadra Yajee 
Avadeshwar Prasad Sinha 
Kamta Singh 

Devendra Prasad Singh 
Bipin Behary Verma 

Syed Mahmud 

Mahabir Das 

Jagat Kishore Pd, Narain Singh 
Mohan Singh Oberoi 

A. Mohammad 

Devendra Chandra Mallik 
Pratul Chandra Mitra 
Rajeshwar P. Narain Sinha 


GUJARAT (11) 
Khandubhai K. Desai 
Mahipat M. Mehta 
Rohit Manushankar Dave 
Dahyabhai V. Patel 
Suresh J. Desai ° 
Maneklal C. Shah 
Jethalal H. Joshi 
Jaisukhlal S. Hathi 
Khemchandbhai. S. Chavda 
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Maganbhai S. Patel 
I. T. Lohani 


KERALA (9) 
Sm. K. Bharathi 


, Sm. Devaki Gopidas 


K. Madhava Menon 
M. N. Govindan Nair 
Joseph Mathen 

P. A. Solomon 
Ebrahim S. Sait 

A. Subba Rao 

Palat Kunhi Koya 


Prakash Chandra Sethi 

i Kumar M. Chordia 
R. S. Khandekar 
Gurudev Gupta. 

Laxmi Narayan Das 

Ram Sahai 

Ratanlal Kishorilal Malviya 
Vishnu V. Sarwate 

Sm. Sita Parmanand 

A. D. Mani 

Bhanu Pratap Singh 
Gopikrishna Vijaivargiya 
Syed Ahmed 


MAHARASHTRA (19) 
Abid Ali 
Babulbhai Chinai 
Vithalrao T. Nagpure 
Ramrao M. Deshmukh 
D. B. Desai 
B. D. Khobaragade 
Kodardas K. Shah. 
Deokinandan Narayan 
Lalji M. Pendse 
D. Y. Pawar 
B. T. Kulkarni. 


Sonusing D. Pati] 
Ganpatrao D. Tapase 
Vacant 

Sm. Tara Ramchandra Sathe 
Pandharinath S. Patil 
Bhaurao K. Gaikwad 
Shripad Krishna Limaye 
Baba Sahel: Savnekar 


MADRAS (18) 
N. M. Anwar 
Sm. G Parthasarathy 
T. S. Avinashilingam Chettiar 
S. Chattanatha Karayalar 


«K. Santhanam 


N. Ramakrishna Iyer 
G. Rajagopalan 

T. S. Pattabhiraman 
N. M. Lingam 

C. N. Annadurai 

M. Ruthnasamy 

M. A. Manickavelu Naickar 
M. J. Jamal Moideen 
R. Gopalkrishnan, 

P. Ramamurthi 
Thomas Srinivasan 

K. S. Ramaswamy 

J. Sivashanmugam Pillai 


MYSORE (12) 
B. C. Nanjundaiya 
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Sm. Angapurna Devi Thimmareddy 


M. Govinda Reddy 

B. P. Basappa Shetty 
Mulka Govinda Reddy 
N. Sri Rama Reddy 
M. S. Gurupadaswamy 
Sher Khan a 
Sm. Violet Alva 

D. P. Karmarkar 
Pati] Puttappa 

J. Venkatappa 


ORISSA (10) 
Nanda Kishore Das 
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Dibakar Patnaik 
Satyananda Mishra 
Bairagi Dwibedy 
Dhananjoy Mahanty 

B. C. Pattanayak 
Manmathnath Misra 
Sm. Nandini Satpathy 
Sundarmani Patel ^ 
Lokanath Mishra 


PUNJAB (11) 


Mohan Singh 

Madhoram Sharma 
Darshan Singh Pheruman 
Jagan Nath Kaushal 
Bansi Lal 

Neki Ram 

Raghbir Singh Panjhazari 
Km. Amrit Kaur 

Abdul Ghani. 

Surjit Singh Atwal. 
Chaman Lall 


RAJASTHAN (10) 


Kumbha Ram 

Jainarain Vyas 

Abdul Shakoor 

Vijay Singh 

Sadiq Ali 

Keshvanand 

Nemi Chandra Kasliwal - 
Ramesh Chandra Vyas 

P. N. Kathju 

Sawai Man Singh 


UTTAR PRADESH (34) 


4 G. S. Pathak” 
Jagannath Prasad Agarwal 
Bhagwat N. Bhargava 
Sm. Anis Kidwai 
Jogesh Chandra Chatterji 
Nayjab Singh Chauhan 
A.C. Gilbert 


Mohammad Ibrahim 
Dharam Prakash 

Faridul Haq Ansari 
Tarkeswar Pande 

P. N. Sapru 

Nafisul Hasan 

Piare Lall Kureel 

Hira Vallabha Tripathi 
Sham Sundar Narain Tankha 
Mahabir Prasad Bhargava 
Ramgopal Gupta 

Mukut Behari Lal 

Arjun Arora 

Sm. Uma Nehru 

C. D. Pandey 

Lila Dhar Asthana 

Atal Behari Bajpai 
Chandra Shekhar 

Gaura Murahari 

Sitaram Jaipuria 

Mustafa Rashid Shervani 
Madan Mohan Singh Siddhu 
Jawaharlal Rohatgi 
Krishna Chandra 

M. P. Shukla 

Uma Shankar Dikshit 
Satya Charan. 

WEST BENGAL (16) 
Nihar Ranjan Roy 
Rajpat Singh Doogar 
Biren Roy 
Santosh K. Basu 
Bhupesh Gupta 
Nikunja Behari Maiti 
Mohammad Ishaque 
Sudhir Kumar Ghosh 
Sm. Maya Devi Chettry 
Ansaruddin Ahmed 
Mriganka Mohan Sur 
Surendra Mohan Ghose 
Pannalal Saraogi 
Ram Prasanna Roy 
Nausher Ali 
Niren Ghosh 


MEMBERS OF THE PARLIAMENT 


JAMMU & KASHMIR (4) 


Budh Singh 

Krishan Dutt 

A. M. Tariq 

Pir Mohammad Khan 


DELHI (3) 
Santokh Singh 
Km. Shanta Vasisht 
Ahmed Ali 


HIMACHAL PRADESH (2) 


Anand Chand 
Shiva Nand Ramaun 


MANIPUR (1) 


Lalit Madhob Sharma 


“TRIPURA (1) 


Tarit Mohan Dasgupta 


NOMINATED BY THE PRESIDENT (12) 


V. T. Krishnamachari 
Maithilisaran Gupta 
Kakasaheb Kalelkar 
Jairamdas Daulatram 
Tarasankar Banerjee 

B. V. (Mama) Warerkar 


Dr. Gopal Singh 
R. R. Diwakar 
M. Satyanarayana 
A. R. Wadia 
Mohanlal Saksena 
Dr. Tarachand 
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CENTRAL MINISTERS 


Jawaharlal Nehru (Prime Minister) 
—External Affairs and Depart- 
ment of Atomic Energy. 

T. T. Krishnamachari—Finance. 

Y. B. Chavan—Defence. 

C. Subrahmaniam— Steel, Mines and 

J Heavy Engineering. 

K. L. Rao—Irrigation and Power. 

Sardar Swaran Singh—Food & Agri- 
culture. 

Gulzarilal Nanda—Home Affairs. 

Asoke Kumar Sen—Law, Posts & 
Telegraphs. 

Humayun Kabir—Petroleum & Che- 

.  micals, 

Satya Narain Sinha—Parliamentary 
Affairs, Information & Broad- 
casting. 

Lal Bahadur Sastri—Minister with- 
out Porfolio. 

D. Sanjiviyya—Labour & Employ- 
ment, 

Raj Bahadur—Transport. 

Jaisukhlal Hathi—Supply & Techni- 
cal Development. 

H. C. Dasappa—Railways. 

Mohamadali Currim Chagla—Edu- 
cation, Scientific Research & Cul- 
tural Affairs. 

j Nityanand Kanungo—Industry. 


$ Ministers of State 

Mehr Chand Khanna—Works, 
Housing & Supply. ` 

Manubhai Shah—/nternational Trade 

S. K. Dey—Community Develop- 
meng, Panchayat Raj & Co-opera- 


HO 
, Dr. Sushila Nair—Health. 


B. N. Datar—Home Affairs. 

Sm. Lakshmi N. Menon—External 
Affairs. 

K. Raghuramaiah—Defence 
duction. 

O. V. Alagesan—Petroleum and 
Chemicals. 

Ram Subhag Singh—Food & Agri- 
, culture. 

Bali Ram Bhagat—Planning. 

A. M. Thomas—Food & Agricul- 
ture. 


Pro- 


Deputy Ministers 


M. M. Das—Education. 

Shah Nawaz Khan—Railways. 

C. R. Pattabhi Raman—Labour and 
Employment and Planning. 

R. M. Hajarnavis—Mines and Fuel. 

Bhakt Darshan—Education. 

S. V. Ramaswamy—Railways. 

Ahmed Mohiuddin—Transport and 
Communications. 

Sm. Tarakeshwari Sinha—Finance. 

P. S. Naskar—Works, Housing and 
Supply. 

B. S. Murthy—Community Develop- 
ment. 

Sm. Soundaram Ramachandran— 
Education. F 

Prakash Chandra Sethi—Szeel, 
Mines & Heavy Engineering. 

Jagannath Das—Defence & Econo- 
mic Co-ordination. 

Sm. M.  Chandrasekhar—Home 
Affairs. 

Sham Nath—Information & Broad- 
casting. 
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Dr. D. S. Raju—Healih, B. Bhagabati—Transport & Com. 

Dinesh Singh—External Affairs. munications. 

Bibudhendra Mishra—Land. Shamdhar Mishra—Community De- 
velopment. 


PARLIAMENTARY SECRETARIES 
Anna Sahib Shinde (Food & Agri- ^ gation & Power), Dodda 
culture), D. Ering (External Thimmaih (Steel, Mines & 
Affairs), S. C. Jamir (External Heavy Engineering, M. R. 
Affairs), S. Ahmed Mehdi (Irri- ^ Krishna (Education). 


GOVERNORS, Lt. GOVERNORS, CHIEF COMMISSIONERS 
Andhra Pradesh—S, M. Srinagesh. Goa, Daman & Diu (Lt. Governor) 


4ssam—Vishnu Sahay. —M. R. Sachdev. 
Bih nanthasayanam Aiyangar. Nagaland—Vishnu Sahay (Governor) 
Gujarat—Mehdi Nawaz Jung. Himachal Pradesh (Lt. Governor) — 
Jammu & Kashmir—Karan Singh Bhagwan Sahay. 
(Sadar-i-Riyasat). Manipur (Chief Commissioner)— 
Kerala—V, V. Giri. Baleswar Prasad. 
Madhya Pradesh—H. V. Pataskar. Tripura — (Administrator)—S, P. 
Madras—Bishnuram Medhi; Mukherjee. 
Maharashtra—Mrs, — Vijayalakhmi Andaman & Nicobar Islands (Chief 
Pandit. Commissioner)—B. N. Mahesh- 
M 'e—Jayachamarajendra Wadi- wari, 
yar, Laccadive; Minicoy & Amindivi 
Jammu’ &  Kashmir—Dr. Karan Islands (Administrator) — M. 
Singh. Ramunny. 
Orissa—A. N. Khosla. North-East Frontier Agency 
Punjab—Pattom Thanu Pillai. (NEFA)—Governor of Assam. 
Rajasthan—Dr. Sampurnanand. Delhi (Chief Commissioner)— 
Uttar Pradesh—Biswanath Das. Dharam Vira. 
W. Bengal—Sm. Padmaja Naidu. Pondicherry (Lt. Governor)—S. L. 
Silam, 


SPEAKER AND CHAIRMAN OF 
LOK SABHA & RAJYA SABHA 
Lok Sabha—Sardar Hukum Singh Rajya Sabha—Dr. Jakir Hussain 


(Speaker). (Chairman). 
Dy Speaker, Lok Sabha—S. V. Dy. Chairman Rajya Subha—Sm. 
Krishnamoorty Rao. Violet Alva. 


PRESIDENT OF INDIA 
Sir‘ S, Radhakrishnan. 


VICE-PRESIDENT OF INDIA i 
Dr. Zakir Hussain. : 
7A c 
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PRESIDENT’S SECRETARIAT 
Secretary—S. Dutt. 


MILITARY SECRETARY TO THE PRESIDENT 
Military Secretary—Major-Genl. D. Presidents Household—Lt. Col. 


G. Rajwade. Narendrapal Singh. i 
Dy. Military Secy. & Comptroller, Surgeon to the President—Col. S. S. 
5 Maitra. 


PRESIDENT’S BODYGUARD 
Chief Commandant—Major-Genl. D. Commandant—Major S. K. Pudum- 
G. R. Rajwade. jee. 


CABINET SECRETARIAT 
Department of Cabinet Affairs 

Cabinet Secy. & Secy., Planning Dy. Secy. (Military)—Air Commo- 

Commission—S. S. Khera. dore C. L. Mehta. 
Additional Secretary—B. G. Rau. Dy. Director, O. & M. Division—G. 
Addl. Secy, Military Wing—H. C. P. Shahani. 

Sarin. Dy. Director, O. & M. Division— 
Director, Organisation & Methods Sm. R. M. Shroff. 

Division—R. N. Vasudeva. Dy. Secy.—S. K. Mukherjee. 

Dy. Secy.—S. Banerjee. 


Department of Statistics 
Addl. Secy.—B. G- Rau. ‘Director General—Dr. R. K. Nair. 


Director & Ex-officio Jt. Secy— Jt. Directors—Dr. Uttam Chand, , 


Dr. K. R. Nair. Dr. S. G. Tiwari, Dr. C. R. 
Dy. Secy.—M. Balakrishna Menon. Krishnamurthy, Dr. S. G. Rao. 


Directorate of National Sample Survey 
Chief Director—Rajeshwari Prasad. 


PRIME MINISTER'S SECRETARIAT 
Principal Private Secy.—K. Ram. Private Secretary—M. L. Bazaz. 


Department of Atomic Energy 
» Chairman, Atgmic Energy Commis- ^ Atomic Power Project—M. ^N. 
» . sion & Secy—Dr. H. J. Bhabha. Chakravarti. 

Member for Finance; Atomic Ener- Project Administrator, Rajasthan 
gy Commission & ex-officio Secre- Atomic _ Power Project—S. S- 
tary—S. Jagannathan. Jaggia. 5 

Members, Atomic Energy Commis- Jt. Secretaries-—R. Vaktayatsalu and 
sjon—J. R. D. Tata, S. S. Khera, V. M. Parulekar. f 

Project ^ Administrator, Tarapur- Geological -Adviser—D. N. Wadia. 


» 
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General Manager, Jaduguda Mines 
—S. V. Subramaniam. 

Controller, Atomic Energy Estab- 
lishment, Trombay and ex-officio 
Jt. Secy.—E. C. Allardice. 

Secretary, Atomic Energy Comm.— 
N. S. Siva. 
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Dy. Secretaries—R C. Sharma, R. 
Shroff, Y. S. Das and P. Murali- 
dharan. 

Head Publicity  Division—N. T. 
Gulrajani. 


. 
MINISTRY OF INDUSTRY 


Secretary—S. Ranganathan, 
Jt. Secretaries—R. Prasad, B. N. D. 
Nayak, K. V. Venkatachalam. 


Jt. Secretaries—D. K. Srinivasachar, 
S. Vohra, C. S. Ramachandran, 


H. D. Shourie, A. V. Venkatesh- 
waran. 
Directors—Director (FT)—S. Than. 
Regional Director (FT)—G. J. 
Malik. 
Director (Incentives)—I. P. Gupta. 
Director (Transport)—S. Rajago- 
palan. 


Security Adviser—S. M. Dutt. 
Officers on Special Duty—K. B. Rao, 
A. R. Ravi Varma. 


MINISTRY OF INTERNATIONAL TRADE* 
Secretary—D. S. Joshi. * 


Director (Qlty. Control)]—C. N. 
Modawal. 
Director (Exhibition) —P. K. 
Panikar. 


Director (Weights & Measures) —P. 
N. Nayar. 

Director (Commercial Pub.)—Prem- 
nath. 

Officer on Spl. Duty—S. Hamid. 

Jt. Directors (Export Promotion)— 
C. R. Krishnaswami Rao, M. M. 
Magqbool. 


DEPARTMENT OF COMPANY LAW ADMINISTRATION 


Secretary—D. L. Majumdar. 
Jt. Secretary—B. S. Manchanda. 


Dy. Secretaries—Fagir Chand, V. 


Satyamurthy, D. S. Dang, P. L. 
Mukherjee. 


MINISTRY OF COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT & 
CO-OPERATION 


Secretary—S. Chakravarti. 

Addl. Secy.—N. E. S. Raghavachari. 

Jt. Secretaries—I. D. N. Sahi, N. P. 
Chatterjee. 

Director—B. V. Vora. 


LI 


* The erstwhile Ministry of- C. &. 
Industry and International Trade, 


. 


I. was 


Dy. Secretaries—A. Das, P. R. Du- 


bhashi, N. Kaul, $. S. Puri, 
Kumari Roma Majumdar, T. $. 
Sankaran, M. M. K. Wali, E. V.* 
Ram Reddi. 


Director—R. V. Vora. 


bifurcated into Minislries of 
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MINISTRY OF DEFENCE 


Secretary—P. V. R. Rao. Kakkar, K. P. K. Menon, S. Y 
Secretary (D.P.)—A. N. Jha. Ranade. n 
Addl. Secy.—H. C. Sarin. C. A. O. & Dy: Secy.—C. K. Nair. 


Jt. Secretaries—Satish Chandra, G. P. S. to Defénce Minister—R. D. 
L. Sheth, D. D. Sathe, R. J. Pradhan. 
. Rebello, M. M. Sen, S. S. L. 
v Department of "Economic and Defence Co-ordination 
Secretary—S. Bhoothalingam. 
MINISTRY OF EDUCATION 
Department of Education 


Secretary—P. N. Kirpal. Adviser, Social Education—A. R 
Jt. Secretaries—R. P. Naik, Raja Despande. 
Roy Singh, S. A. Joshi. Dy. Educational Advisers—P. D. 
Jt Educational Adviser—R. K. Sukla, Nauhria Ram, Dr. Vikram 
Kapur. Singh. 
Adviser, Primary Education—J. P. Dy. Secretaries—B. N. Malhan, P. 
Naik, N. Dhir, T. S. Bhatia, P. K. 
Kathpalia. 


MINISTRY OF EDUCATION 
Department of Science 

Secretary—A. K. Ghosh. Dy. Secretaries—T, S, Krishna- 
Director-General—C. S. I. R. & murti, M. M. N. Malhotra, N. K. 

Ex-officio Secy.—S. H. Zaheer. Sreenivasan, K. C. S. Acharya. 
Jt. Secys—M. C. Raja Ram, R. H. Dy. Educational Advisers—L. S. 

Chishti. Chandrakant, D. K. Hingorani, 
Jt. Educational Adviser & Ex-officio B. B. Sen. 

Jt. Secy—G. K. Chandiramani. Editor (Gazetteers)—S. V. Desika- 
Secy, C.S.LR., Ex-officio Jt. Secy— char. 

A. J. Kidwai. 

MINISTRY OF EXTERNAL AFFAIRS 
(Main Secretariat) 

Chairman, Preparatory Committee— Sanyal, Dr. K. K. Rao, V. D. 

R. K. Nehru. Doraiswamy, G. V. Shukla, V. K. 
Secretary-General—J. M. Desai. Tandon. 
Foreign Secretasy—Y. D. Gundevia. Jt. Secretaries—V. C. Trivedi, R. G. 
Commonwealth Secy.—C. S. Jha. Rajwada, M. G. Kaul, S. Gupta, 
Spl. Secy.—Rajeswar Dayal. I. J. Bahadur Singh, M. Yunus. 
Addl. Secy.—S. K. Banerjee. Hony. Legal Adviser—B. Sen. 
Directors—S. Sinha, K. R. Narayan, Chief Security  Officer—T. T. 

M..A. Rahman, Prithi Singh, B. ^ Abdullah. 

B. Menon, S. N. Chopra, K. R. Officer on Spl. Duty—B. L. Sharma, 

P., Singh, A. N. Mehta, B. K. Dr. J. M. Mukhi, K. Gopalachari- 
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MINISTRY OF FINANCE 
Department of Expenditure excluding Defence Division 


Secretary—V. T. Dahejia. Pandey, P. C. Bhattacharyya, H. 
Addl. Secretaries—-K. L. Ghei, V. N. Roy. 
V. Chari. " Finance Officers—C. V. Ghittal, 


Jt. Secretaries—R. P2Padhi, S. D. ^B. C. Das Gupta, V. B. Bhir, 
Nargolwala, S. S. Shiralkar, K. N. Chief Cost Accounts Officer—N. 
Channa, D. J. Madan, N. S.  Krishnan. 


(Defence Division) * NN. 

Financial Adviser—M. K. Hariharan. V, Krishnan, H. L. Bhatia, G. 

Addl. Financial Advisers—D. S. . C. Jerath, C. P. Ramachandran, 
Nakra, G. K, Abhyankar, G. C. T. R. S. Murthy, A. K. Sen, P. 
Katoch. C. Dhaun, A. B. Mathur, B, G. 

Dy. Financial Advisers—R. S. Gupta, Idnani, N. C. Kuppuswamy, N. 
A. K, Basu, A. N. Joshi, A. P, Rajan, P. N. Venkalaraman. 


(Department of Economic Affairs) 


Secretary—L. K., Jha. Director of Budget—A, R. Shirali. 
Addl. Secy—P. Govindan Nair, B. Director (American & Common- 
N. Adarkar. - wealth Aid)--A. T. Bambawalle. 


Jt.  Secretaries—A. Baksi, Shiv Director (Banking & Insurance)— 
naubh Singh, C. S. Krishna- R. K. Schadri. 
murthy, S. Krishnamurti, Y. T. Dy. Economic  Adviser-S. S. 


Shah, M. R. Yardi. Marathe. 
Chief Economic Adviser—I. G. Dy. Economic Adviser & Director, 
Patel, T. R. Unit—Dr. Harbans Lal. 


DEPARTMENT OF REVENUE 
Company Law Division 


Secy.—D. L. Majumdar. + Dy. Secretaries—Faqir Chand, V. 
Jt. Secy.—B. S. Manchanda. Satyamurti, D. S. Dang, P. L. 
Mukherjea. 


CENTRAL BOARD OF EXCISE & CUSTOMS/CENTRAL 
BOARD OF DIRECT TAXES (Revenue Deptt.) 

Secy. Deptt. of Revenue & Expendi- | Taxes & Ex-officio Jt. Secy—J. 
ture—V. T. Dehajia. P. Singh. [ 
“Addl. Secy. (Deptt. of Revenue) Members, Central Board of Excise 
and Gold Control. Admmr.—B. & Customs & Exfofficio Jt. Secre- | 
D. Pande. taries—D.. P. Anand, R. N. 

Chairman, Central Board of Excise Mishra. A 
& Customs & Ex-officio Addl. Member, Gentral Board of Direct 
Secy—B. N. Banerjee. Taxes & Ex-officio Jt; Secy.—S. A. 
Chairman, Central Board of Direct  L. Narayana Raw. f 
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Secy. Central Board of Excise & 
Customs & Ex-officio Dy. Secy— 
Ministry of Finance (Rev.)—Miss 
Anna R. George. 

Secy. Central Board of Direct Taxes 
& Ex-officio Dy. Secy. Ministry of 
Finance (Rev.)—S. P. Pande. 

Secy. Central Board of Excise & 
Customs & Ex-offició ,Dy. Secy. 
Ministry of Finance (Rev)—T. 
R. Viswanathan. 

Secy. Central Board of Excise & 
Custims & Ev-officio Dy. Secy. 

Ministry of Finance (Rev.)—S. 
Venkatesan. 

Secy. Central Board of Excise & 
Customs & Ex-offiio Dy. Secy. 
Ministry of Finance (Rev.)—L. 
M. Kaul. 

Secy. Central Board of Excise & 
Custims & Ex-offido Dy. Secy. 
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Ministry of Finance (Rev.)—J- 
Banerjee. 

Secy. Central Board of Direct Taxes 
& Ex-officio Dy. Secy. Minister of 
Finance (Rev.)—D. Subramanian. 

Secy. Central Board of Direct Taxes 
& Ex-officio Dy. Secy. Minister of 
Finance (Rev.)—G. D. Desai. 

Secy. Central Board of Direct Taxes 
& Ex-officio Dy. Secy. Minister of 
Finance (Rev.)—Harihar Lal. 

Secy. Central Board of Direct Taxes 
& Ex-officio Dy. Secy. Minister of 
Finance (Rev.)—M. D. Verma. 

Secy. Central Board of Direct Taxes 
& Ex-officio Dy. Secy. Minister of 
Finance (Rev.)—S. R. Mehta. 

Officer on Spl. duty, Ministry of 
Finance (Rev.)—P. Kandaswamy 

Officer on Spl. duty, Ministry of 
Finance (Rev.)—K. Narasimha. 


(Department of Coordination) 


Secy—S. Bhoothalingam. 
Addl. Secy.—P. C. Methew. 


Jt. Secy.—Ajit Majumdar. 
Dy.  Secretaries—Mani 
swami, M. S. Sundara. 


Narayan- 


(Department of Financial Development) 


Secy—T. Swaminathan. 
Jt. Secy.—B. D. Pande. 


Dy. Secretaries—B. D. Kumar, S. S. 
Puri. 


(Department of Technical Development) 


Secy.—T. Swaminathan. 
Jt. Secy.—N.. J. Mamath. 


Hony. Adviser—S. Molgaokar. 


Indian Audit & Accounts Department 


Comptroller: & Auditor-General of 
India—A. K. Roy. 


^ my. Compt. & Auditor-General of 


,,7 India —M. S. Bhatnagar. 

Addl. Dy. Comptroller.& Auditor- 
General  (Report)—G. Swami- 
nathan. i 

Addl. Dy. Comptroller & Auditor- 
General (H.Q.)—A. K. Mukerjee. 


D 


Addl. Dy. Comptroller & Auditor- 
General (Rlys) ^ & ex-officio 
D. R. A. $ 
Director of Rly. Audit—C. S. 
Menon. 

Chief Auditor, N. Railway—G. B. 
Singh. S 

Director of Audit, Defence Services 
=P. D. Seth: 
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Accountant 
Works 
Raw. 


General, Commerce, 
& Miscellaneous—P. K. 


Accountant-General, Central | Reve- 
nues—R. K. Khanna. 

Director of Commercial Audit—P. 
K. Sen. 


MINISTRY OF FOOD & AGRICULTURE 
Department of Agriculture 


*  Secretary—G.. Re Kamat, 


Spl. Secretary—A. D. Pandit. 

Jt. Secretaries—Ameer Raza, I. J. 
Naidu, S. W. Shivashwarkar. 

Secretary, LC.A.R. & ex-officio Dy. 
Secy.—A. S. Bhatnagar. 


Department of Food 


Secretary—V. Shankar. 


Jt. Secretaries--B. P. Bagchi, L. G.e 


Rajawade. 


Dy. Secy—I. J. Broughton. 

Economic & Statistical Adviser and 
ex-offii® Dy. Secretary—S.. C. 
Chaudhari. 


Director-General of Food & A 
Secy.—H. Lal. 

Dy. Director-General of Food & ex- 
officio Dy. Secy.—S. N. Bhalla. 


MINISTRY OF HEALTH 


Secretary—R. K. 'Ramadhyani. 
Jt. Secretary—Gian Prakash. 


Dy. SecretariesCM. K. Kutty, 
Krishna Behari, A. S. Bhagel, 
J. Johari. 


MINISTRY OF HOME AFFAIRS 


Secretary—V. Viswanathan. 

Secy. (Kashmir Affairs)—Shankar 
Prasad. 

Spl. Secy.—L. P. Singh. 

Addl. Secy.—Hari Sharma. 

Jt. Secretaries—Fateh Singh, A. D. 
Pande, Ranchor Prasad. N. Sahgal, 
P. K. Dave, G. Mukerjee. 

Chief Welfare Officer—G, A. Ram- 
rakhiani. 

Commrs. for Dept. of Enquiries— 
M. M. Kushari, Saran Singh, V. 


a P. Gautama. 
MINISTRY OF INFORMATION & BROADGASTING 
Dy. Secretaries—P. C; Bhagat, H. IN.* 


Secretary—Nawab. Singh. 


Establishment Officer—M. G. Pim- 
patkar. 

Spl. Asst. to Home Minister—W, V. 
Oak. 

Dy. Financial Adviser—M. K. Nair, 

Dy. Secy.—Miss Radha Bal. 

Officers on Spl. Duty—U. C. Agar- 
wal, O. T. J.,Zacharias, T. Dh 
Tolahi. 

Director of Welfare of Backward 
Classes—N. Sundaram, Pn 


Agarwal, B. S. Dasarathy. 


MINISTRY OF IRRIGATION & POWER 


Secretary—V. Nanjapa. 
Jt. Secretary—M. K. Kidwai. 


Chief- Engineer and ex-officio Jt. 


Secretary—K. K. Framji. X 
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Commissioner for Indus Waters & Dy. Financial Adviser and ex-officio 
ex-officio Jt. Secretary—H, C. Dy. Secy.—E. S. Mitroo. 


Kalra. Chief Engineer & ex-officio Dy. 
Oficer on Spl. Duty (R)—M. S.  Secy—G. K. Vij. F 
Ram. Dy. Secretaries—B. C. Ganguli, V. 


Addl. Commissioner for Indus. B. Eswaran, B. K. Uppal. 
Waters—Dr. J. K. Malhotra. 
MINISTRY OF LABOUR AND EMPLOYMENT 


Secretary—P. M. Menor» Officer on Spl. Duty and ex-officio 
J. Secretaries—R. L. Mehta, N. N. Jt. Secy—Dr. S. T. Merani. 
Chatterjee. Labour & Employment Adviser—B. 


Director-General of Employment & N. Datar. 
Training—Syed Abdul Quadir. Internal Financial Adviser & Ex- 
officio Dy. Secy.—D. Sadgopan. 
MINISTRY OF LAW 
Attorney-General of India—C. K. "Additional Solicitor-General—S. V. 
Daphtary. Gupte. 
Solicitor-General of India—H. N. 
Sanyal. 
Department of Legal Affairs 
Secretary—B. N. Lokur. Dy. Legal Advisers—S. Balakrishnan, 
Jt. Secy. & Legal Advisers—R. S. G. M. Divekar, G. Venkata- 
Gae, G. H. Rajadhyaksha, V. S.  subramaniam, S. S. Kar, P. V. 
Jetley, H. C. Daga, R. M. Mehta, — Swarlu, A. S. Chaudhri, A. A. 
G. A. Shah. Chowdhury, P. B.  Venkata- 
Solicitor—B. T. Merchant. subramanian, M. A. Sujan, G. 
Addl. Legal Advisers—R. R. Desai, ^ Gopalkrishnan, A. Das Gupta, V. 
P. G. Gokhale, K. S. Pandalai, V. N. Lokur, P. Venugopal, P. B. 
Ramaswamy’ Iyer. Venkatasubramanian, 
Govt. Advocate—R. H. Dhebar. 


Legislative Department 


Secretary—R. C. S. Sarkar. Addl. Draftsmen—K. K. Sundaram, 
Officer on Special Duty—G. R. P. L. Gupta. 
Rajagopaul. Dy, Draftsman—S. K. Maitra, C. J. 
Jt. Secy. & Draftsmen—V. N. Bhatia,  Venkatachari, S. Harihara Iyer, 
G. R. Bal. R. N. Shingal. 
x Dy, Secretary—K. G. Avadhani. 
a LAW COMMISSION 
"Chairman—j. L. Kapur, Jt. Secretary & Draftsman—P. M. 
Spl. Secy. & Member—S. P. Sen Bakshi. : 
Varma. s Dy. Draftsman—R. V. S. Peri 


Members—K. G. Datar, S. K. Sastri. 
Purgozndane 
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OFFICIAL LANGUAGE (LEGISLATIVE) COMMISSION 


Chairman—C, P. Sinha. 
Vice-Chairman & ex-fficio Secy.—B. 
- G. Murdeshwar. Á 

Members—Maulichandra 


Ghanshyam Singh Gupta, V. G. 
Ramachandran. 


Member Secretary—Bal Krishna. 
Sharma, Dy. Draftsmen—K. G. Viswanathan, 


Awadh Keshore Prasad, Moti Babu. 


MINISTRY OF RAILWAYS 
(Railway Board) 


Chairman & ex-officio Principal 
Secretary—D, C. Baijal. 

Member & ex-officio Secretaries— 
Kirpal Singh (Transportation), 
G. P. Shahani (Engineering), M. 
M. Khan (Mechanical Engg.). 

Financial Commissioner for Rail- 
ways and ex-officio Secretary—S, 
Jagannathan, 

Additional Members—C. T. Venu- 
gopal (Finance), K. C. Lall 
(Mech.), D. N. Chopra (Works), 
M. A. Qadeer (Staff), J. B. Rao 
(Commercial). 

Secretary—P. C. Mathew, 

Directors—L. C. Mohindra (Signal 
& Tele-communication), K. R. R. 
Aiyangar (Statistics & Economic 
Affairs), B. R. Kinra (Rly. 


Stores), D. G. Jadav (Labour & 
Welfare Adviser), Jagjit Singh 
(Traffic Transportation), V. Ven- 
kataramyya (Civil Engineering), 
P. N. Mathur (Wagon Produc- 
tion), S. C. Singha (Vigilance), 
P. Sahai (Efficiency Bureau), K. 
S. Bhandari (Finance), Banwari- 
lal (Health), S. N. Aga (IG/ 
RPF), R. Rajagopalan (Mech. 
Eng.), B. D. Gaur (Establish- 
ment), M. N. Berry (Planning), 
D. R. Suri (Rail goods), D. U. 
Rao (Accounts), D. B. Singh 
(Training), P. N. Murthy (Elec. 
Engg.), I. C. Bahrce (Mech. Eng. 
Production), M. N. Tandon (Hot 
boxes), P. S. Venkataraman 
(Technical). 


MINISTRY OF PETROLEUM & CHEMICALS 


Secretary—R. K. Damle: 
Jt. Secy.—N. N. Kashyap. 


Dy. Secretaries—S. D. Bhambri, A. 


S. Grewal, M. M. Kohli, S. K. 
Guha. 


MINISTRY OF STEEL, MINES & HEAVY ENGINEERING 
Department of Iron and Steel 
Secretary—N. N. Wanchoo. N. Bhalla, M. C. Misra, G. Rama- 
Dy. Secretaries—C. V. S. Mani, P. nathan, S. Venkataramanan. 
Department of Heavy Engineerizg 
Addl. Secy.—N. Subrahmanyam. Dy. Secretaries—Harbans Singh, P. 
Jt. Secretaries—R. V. Raman, O. N. R. Nayak, K. N. Shanoy. R 
Misra. 
«Department of Mines & “Metals 
Secretary—N. C. Srivastava. Jt. Secretaries—Chhedi Lal, Mah- 
mood Butt, 
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Adviser, World Bank Study Team Dy. Secretaries--S. P. Gugnani, P. 


on Coal Transport—A. B. Guha. 
Coal Mining Adviser—S. N. Sahgal. 


S. Gavai, N, L. Rau, C. S. Vanu- 
gopala Rao, Sm, L. W. Dhume. 


MINISTRY OF TRANSPORT AND COMMUNICATIONS 
Department óf Transport 
(Transport wing) 


Secretary—G. Venkateswar Ayyar. 

Addl, Secy.—Dr. Nagendra Singh. 

Development Adviser—C. 'V. Ven- 
kateswaran. 

Secy., Border Roads Development 
Board & ex-officio Jt. Secretary— 
S. K. Mukerjee. 

Chief Controller -of Chartering—E. 
Kolet, 

Commr. 
Desai. 


of Ry. Safety—D. C. 


(Roads 

Consulting Engineer (Road Dev.) 
& ex-officio Jt. Secretary—H. P. 
Sinha. 

Addl. Consulting Engineer (Roads) 
—Govardhan Lal, D. G. Bhagat, 
Hardayal. 

‘Addl. Consulting Engineer (Bridges) 
S. L. Bazaz, S. S. Verma, Kartick 
Prasad. 

Dy. Consulting Engineer (Roads)— 
J. M. Trehan. 

Dy. Consulting Engineer (Bridges) 
—M, P. Nagarsheth. 


Chairman, 


Inter-State Transport 
Commission & ex-officio Jt. Secy. 
—N. P. Mathur. 

P. S. to Minister—B. N, Dubey. 

Director (Transport Research)—V- 
G. Bhatia. 

Director  (Designs)—C, Muthu- 
swamy. 

Director (Mech.)—T. S. Rajan. 


Wing) 

Senior Planning Officer—N. D. 
—Mirchandani. 

Dy. Materials & Plant Officer—R. S. 
Bhalla. 

Dy. Standards Officer—S. K. Raja- 
gopalan. 

Planning Officers--B. P. Patel, R. L. 
Gursahani, N. S. Surya, A. J. 
D'Costa (Patna), N. B. Mitra 
(Bhubaneswar), N. Sen 
Delhi), J Subramaniam (New 
Delhi), N. H. Keshwani (Gau- 
hati), S. L. Kathuria (New Delhi), 
DX R. Upadhya (New Delhi). 


MINISTRY OF WORKS, HOUSING & REHABILITATION 
Department of Works and Housing: 


Jt. Secretaries—R. F. Isar, C. P. 
» Gupta, 


Housing Commissioner—Savitri 


Prasada. 


2 Department.,of Rehabilitation 


jt. Sécretaries—Prem Krishen and N. P. Dube. 
LOK SABHA SECRETARIAT 


Secretary—M. N. Kaul. i` 
Jt. Secretary—S. L. Shakdher. 


Dy. Secretaries-;H. N. Trivedi, 


Avtar Singh Rikhy, P. K. Patnaik, 
A. L. Rai, B. B. Tewari. 
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RAJYA SABHA SECRETARIAT 


Chairman—Dr. Zakir Hussain. 
Deputy Chairman—Sm. Violet, Alva. 
Secretary—B. N. Banerjee. 


Jt. Secy.—S. S. Bhatrao. 
Dy. Secretaries—P. N. Krishna 
Mani, M. S. Panigrahi. 


ELECTION COMMISSION 


Chief Election Commissioner—K. V. 
K. Sundaram. 


Dy. Election Commissioner—P. | S. 
Subramaniam. 
Secretary—Prakash Narain. 


PLANNING COMMISSION 


Chairman—Jawaharlal Nehru. 

Dy. Chairman—Asoka Mehta. 

Minister (Planning)—Bali 
Bhagat. 

Members—T. T.  Krishnamachari, 
Shriman Narayan, T. N. Singh, 
Tarlok Singh, P. C. Mahalanobis, 
G. L. Nanda, Dr. V. K. R. V. 
Rao, Sardar Swaran Singh, M. S. 
"Thacker. 

Chairman, Committee on Transport 
Policy &  Co-ordinaton—K. C. 
Neogy. 

Chairman, Prohibition Study Team 
Tek Chand. 

Deputy Minister—C. R. Pattabhi 
Raman, 

Secretary—S. S. Khera. 

Addl. Secy.—T. P. Singh. 


Ram 


Adviser (Resources)—Dr, M. S. 
Randhawa. 
Advisers (Programme Administra- 


tion—Dr. S. R. Sen and M..S. 
Sivaraman, P. P. I. Vaidyanathan. 
Adviser (Industry & Minerals)— 
N, C. Srivastava. 
Adviser (Irrigation 
Balwant Singh. Nag. 


& ,Powet)— 


Adviser (Spl. Agr. Programme)— 
Raja Surendra Singh of Nabgarh. 

Economic Adviser—Dr. I. G, Patel. 

Jt. Secretaries—D. P. Singh and e 
Ameer Raza. 

Chief Perspective Planning and P.A. 
to Chairman—Pitambar Pant. 

Chief (Labour & Employment)— 
B. N. Datar. 

Chief (Programme Administration) 
—K. Mitra. 

Chief (Education) —K. L. Joshi, |, 

Chief (Finance)—Dr. D. N. Saxena. 

Chief (Economic Growth & Policy) 
—Dr. K. S. Krishnaswamy. 

Chief (Industry) —Dr. D. Swarup. 

Chief (Irrigation) —K. S. Sanwal. 

Chief (Rural Works)—K. S. Chan. 
drasekhran. 

Chief. (Power)—M. E. Gopaliengar. 
Senior Specialist (Land Resources)— 
Dr. S. P. Roy Choudhury. | 
Senior Specialist (Mineral Resources) 

—Dr. A. K. Dey. 
Secy. Prohibition Study Team—S. 
Narayanaswami. 


Officer on Spl. Duty (Scientific, 


Research) —Dr. K. P. Basu. | 


SUPREME COURT OF INDIA 


Chief Justice—B. P. Gajendragadkar. 
Judges—Syed Jafar Imam, A. K. 


bar Dayal, N. Rajagopala Ayyan- 
gar, J. R. Mudolkar, S. M. Sikri. 


Sarkar, K. Subba Rao, K. N. Registrar—Y. D. Desai. 
Wanchoo, M.i Haidayatullah, K. Dy. Registrars—Guru Dutta and. C. 


C. Das Gupta, J. C. Shah, Raghu- 


M. Rao. t 


e 
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UNIVERSITY GRANTS COMMISSION 


Chairman—Dr. D. S. Kothari. V. T. Dehijia. 
Members— S. R. Das. 
H. N. Kunzru. A. R. Wadia. 
B. Shiva Rao. P. N. Kirpal. 
Dr. A. €. Joshi. Secretary—Samuel Mathai. 
D. C. Pavate. 
BOARD OF TRADE 
G. D. Birla, S. L. Kirloskar. 
Sachin Chaudhury ^ (Editor, Dr. A. Ramaswami Mudaliar. 
Economic Weekly). Raja Surendra Singh of Nalagarh. 


Khandubhai Desai. 
PUBLIC SERVICE COMMISSION 


Chairman—B. N. Jha. ,M. L. Chaturvedi. 
Members— M. A. Venkataramana Naidu. 
S. H. Zahur. A. V. Ramaswami. 
G. S. Mahajani. Batak Singh. 
A. T. Sen. 


HIGH DEFENCE OFFICERS 


Army 
Chief of the Army Staff—General J. N. Chaudhuri. 
Deputy Chief of the Army Staff—Lt-General M. S. Wadalia. 
G.0.C.in-C., Western Command—LtGen. S. H. F. J. Manekshaw. 
G.0.C.-in-C., Eastern Command—Lt.-Gen. P. P. Kumaramangalam. 
G.O.C.in-C., Southern Command—Lt-Gen. L. P. Sen. 
G.0.C.in-C., Central Command—Lt-Gen. K, Bahadur Singh. 
Chief of the General Staff, Army H. O—Lt-Gen? Moti Sagar. 
Adjutant-General, Army H. Q.—Gen. M. S. Pathania. 
Juartermaster-General, Army H. Q.—Lt-Gen. R. K. Kochhar, 
Master-General of the Ordnance, Army H. Q.—Lt-Gen. A. C. lyappa. 


Navy 
Chief of the Naval Staff—Vice-Admiral B. S. Soman. 
Deputy Chief of the Naval Staff—Rear-Admiral S. M. Nanda. 
Flag Officer Commanding, Indian Fleet—Read-Admiral B. A. Samson. 
Flag Officer, Bombay—Rear-Admiral C. G. Karmarkar. 
Commodore-1n-Charge, Cochin—Commodore G. S. Kapoor. 
Commodore, East Coast, Visakhapatnam—Commodore J.’ S. Mehra. 
Chief of Personnel, Naval H. 0.—Commodore D. St. J. Cameron. 
Chief of Material, Naval H. Q.—Commodore S. N. Kohli. 
Chief of) Naval Aviation, Naval H. Q.—Commodore G. Douglas. 
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Air Force 
Chief of the Air Staff—Air Marshal A. M. Engineer. 
Vice-Chtef of the Air Staff—Air Vice-Marshal Arjan Singh. 
Deputy Chief of the Air Staff—Air ViceMarshal R. Rajaram. 
A.0.C.in-C., Western Air Command—Air Vice-Marshal P. C. Lal. 
4.0. , Eastern Air Command—Air Vice-Marshal M. M. Engineer. 
A.O. . Central Air Command—Air Vice-Marshal Shivdev Singh. 
A.C , Training Command—Air Vice-Marshal S. N. Goyal. 
4.0.D.. ., Maintenance Command—Air Vicé-Marshal O. P. Mehra. 
Air Officerin-Charge, Administration, Air H. Q.—Air Vice-Marshal M. S. 
Chaturvedi. 
Air Officer-in-Charge, Maintenance, Air H. Q.—Air Vice-Marshal H, N. 
Chatterjee. " 
Air Officer-in-Charge, Policy and Plans, dir H. Q.—Air Commodore H. 
Moolgavakar. m 
ALTERATIONS IN THE MINISTRIES 
The Central Board of Revenue has been constituted from Ist Jan, 
1964 in two separate Boards of Revenue known as Central Board of Direct 
Taxes and Central Board of Excise and Customs under Central Board of 
Revenue Act 54 of 1963. 


Central Board of Direct Taxes Central Board of Excise * 
& Customs 
Chairman—]. P. Singh. Chairman—B. N. Banerjee. 


Member—S. A. L. Narayana Rao. Members—D. P. Anand, R. N. Misra. 

Ministry of Finance—üUnder the Presidental Order on Sept. 11, 
1963, a new Department of Co-ordination has been created from September 
1, 1963. From that date, the Ministry of Finance consists of four Depart. 
ments, namely, (1) Department of Economic Affairs, (2) Department of 
Expenditure, (3) Department of Revenue, (4) Department of Co-ordination. 

Two Ministries Abolished—Under the Presidential Order, Ist Sep- 
temper, 1963, Ministry of Economic and Defence Co-ordination ceased to 
exist. The Department of Supply and Department of Technical Develop- 
ment under that Ministry have been reconstituted into two separate 
Departments. The subject dealt with under those Departments remain 
unchanged. 

The Ministry of Transport & Communisations ceased to exist. The 
*Department of Transport under that Ministry has been reconstituted under 
a separate Ministry of Transport. In addition to the* subject. under the 
existing Department of Transport, the subject relating to civil aviatióm 
and connected matters, under the existing Department of Communicatiom 
& Civil Aviation has been transferred to the Ministry of Transport. The 
remaining subject under the existing Department of Communications & 
Civil Aviation have been placed under a new Department of, Posts & 


Telegraphs. X 


INDIAN REPRESENTATIVES 
IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


AMBASSADORS 

United Nations—B. N. Chakravarti. 

Afghanistan—]. N. Dhamija, Embassy of India, Shar-e-Nau, Kabul. 

Algeria—S. N. Sen. 4 

Argentina—Tara Singh Bal. Embassy of India, Lavalle-2, Buenos Aires 
(Concurrently Ambassador to Paraguay). 

Austria—P. N. Haskar. Embassy of India, Vienna. 

Belgium—K. B. Lall, Embassy of India, 585, Avenue Louise, Square du 
Bois, Brussels (Concurrently Ambassador to Luxemburg). 

| Bolivia—V. H. Coelho, Ambassador resident at Santiago. 

Brazil—V. H. Coelho, Embassy of India, Rua Baro do Flamengo, 22 Aptos 
801 & 802, Rio de Janiro, Brazil (Coscurrently Minister to Venezuela). 

Bulgaria—Dr. J. N. Khosla, Ambassador resident in Belgrade (also Con- 
currently Ambassador to Yugoslavia). 

Burma—S. N. Haskar, Embassy of India, Oriental Buildings, 545.547 
Merchant St., Rangoon. 

Cambodia—A. G. Meneses, Embassy of India, Phnom-Pench, Cambodia. 

. Chile—P. Ratnam, Embassy of India, Santiago (Cincurrently Ambassador to 
Bolivia & Colombia). 

China—J. S. Mehta, Embassy of India, 32 Tung Chiao Min Hsiang, 
Peking (Concurrently Ambassador to’ Mongolia). 

Cameroon, Federal Republic of—P. N. Haksar, Ambassador resident at 
Lagos (Concurrently H. C. in Nigeria). 

Colombia—P. Ratnam, Ambassador resident at Santiago. 

Congo—D. N. Chatterjee, Embassy of India, Leopoldville. 

Cuba—Niranjan Singh Gill, Ambassador resident, at Mexico City. 

Cechoslovakia—M. P. Mathur, Embassy of India, Valdsteijnska-6, Prague-7 
(Concurrently Ambassador ti Rumania). 

Denmark—K. M. Kannampilly, Ambassador resident at Stockholm. 

Ethiopia—J. K. Atal, Embassy of India, P.B. 528, Addis Ababa. 

Finland—Khub Chand, Ambassador resident at Stockholm. 

France—Nawab Ali Yavar Jung, Embassy, 15 Rue Alfred Dehodencq, Paris 

Germany (West)—P. A. Menon, Embasssy of India, 262 Koblenzerstrasse, 
Bonn. pa 

Greece—Dr. J. N. Khosla, Ambassador resident at Belgrade. 

Hungary—S. V. Patel (Ambassador to USSR, Concurrently accredited to the 
Hungarian People's Republic), Embassy of India, 14 Buzavirag Utca 
VII, Budapest-II, Ambassador resident at Moscow. 

Guinea—J. C. Kakar, Ambassador resident at Accra. 

Mo ope B: Pant; Embassy of India, P.B. 118-44, Kebon Serih, 
Djakarta. 
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iran—M. R. A. Baig, Embassy of India, Avenue Shah Raza, Teheran. 
Irag—Sadath Ali Khan, Embassy of India, 22/12, Al Tabari St, Waziriah, 
. Baghdad. 
Ireland—Ranbir Singh, 60 Fitzwilliam Sq., Dublin. 
lvory Coast—Dr. N. V. Rajkumar (Concurrently Ambassador to Senegal) 
with residence at Dakar. 
líaly—S. N. Haksar, Embassy of India, via Francisco Denze, 36, Rome, 
(Concurrently Minister to Albania). 
Japan—Lalji Mehrotra, Embassy of India, No. T, 2-.Chome, Kudan, Chiyoda- 
ku, Tokyo. 
Jordan—I. S. Chopra, Ambassador resident at. Beirut, 
iaos—S. B. Shah, Embassy of India in Laos, Vientiane. 
Lebanon—I. S. Chopra, Embassy of India, Saleamarani Building, Rue Kantri,« 
Beirut. 
Libya—M. A. Hussain, Embassy of India, Libya, Ambassador resident in. 
Cairo. 
Liberia—]. C. Kakar, Ambassador resident in Accra. 
Luxemburg—K. B. Lall, Ambassador (Concurrently Ambassador to Belgium). 
Malagasy—S. G. Ramachandran, Charge d' Affairs, 14 Rue Peacambone, 
Tananarive. * 
Mali—J. C. Kakar, Ambassador (Concurrently H. Cf to Ghana). h 
Mexico—Niranjan Singh Gill, Embassy of India, Monte Libano Avenue Juarez, 
No. 97, D. P. Mexico City (Concurrently Ambassador to Panama and 
Cuba). 
Mangolia (Ulan Bator) —T. N. Kaul, Ambassador at Peking. 
Morocco—B. K. Acharya, Embassy of India, 10, Place Mohammad V. 
Rabat, Morocco (Concurrently Ambassador to Tunisia). 
Nepal—H. Dayal, Embassy of India, Katmandu, 


Netherlands—Rajkumar Raghunath Sinha., Embassy of India, Buiternrustwag 
2, The Hague. 

Norway—A. B. Pant, Embassy, of India, 1 Colbjrnsens Gate, Oslo, 

Paraguay—T. S. Bal with residence at Buenos Aires. 

Panama—Niranjan Singh Gill, Ambassador (Concurrently Ambassador to 
Mexico with residence at Mexico City). odi 
Philipbines—M. S. Sait, Embassy if India, 1856, Nabaraska, Malate, Manila. 

Poland—L. R. $. Singh, Embassy of India, 3 Abeje Roz, Warshaw. | 
Rumania—K. R. F. Khilnani. ^ 


Saudi, Arabia—M. N. Masud, Embassy of India, Jedda. 
Senegal—A. H. Safrani, Ambassador (Concurrently Ambassador to. Ivory 


Coast). : 
Spain—M. K. Khisha, Embassy of India, Alfonso XII, 46 first floor, 
Madrid (Ambassador resident at London). — . B 


< | 
Somalia—M. K. Kidwai, Embassy of India, Mogadiscio. x 
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Sweden—Khub Chasd, Embassy of India, V. Tradgardsgatan 15, 
Stockholm. 
Switzerland—Dr. M. A. Rauf, Embassy if India, 20 Kalcheggweg, Berne 
(Concurrently Minister to Vatican). 
Sudan—S. S. Ansari, Embassy of India, Ismail Pasha Avenue, Khartoum. 
Syria—A. S. Mehta, Damascus. 
Thailand—Niranjan Singh Gill, Embassy of India, 139, Pan Road, Bangkok. 
Togo—P. N. Haksar, Lagos (Concurrently H. C. of India in Nigeria). 
Tunisia—B. K. Acharya (Concurrently Ambassador to Morocco with 
residence at Rabat.) 
Turkey—K. L. Mehta, Embassy of India, 50 Kizilirmark Sokok, Koctepe, 
Ankara. 
United Arab Republic—M. A. Hussain, Embassy of India, 5, Sharia Maahad 
El Swissri, Cairo (Concurrently Ambassador to Libya). 
Upper Volta—N. V. Rajkumar (Concuyrendy Ambassador of India to 
Senegal and Ivory Coast). 
U. S. A—B. K. Nehru, Embassy of India, 2107, Massachussetts Avenue, 
N. W., Washington 8, D.C. 
USS.R—T. N. Kaul, Embassy of India, 6 & 8, Ulitisa Obukha, Moscow. 
Venezuela—Vincent Herbert-Coelho, Ambassador (Concurrently Ambassador 
to Brazil). 
Yugoslavia—R. S. Mani, Embassy of India, Proleterskeh, Brigade, 9, Belgrade 
(Concurrently Ambassador to Greece). 


HIGH COMMISSIONERS 
Australia—B. K. Massand, Civic Centre, Canberra (Concurrently H. C. to 
New Zealand). 
Canada—C. S. Jha, 200, MacLaren St, Ottawa-4. 
Ceylon—B. K. Kapur, 7, Station Road, Kallupitiya, Colombo-3. 
P. R. S. Mani (Dy. High Commissioner). 
Cyprus—l. S. Chopra (Concurrently Ambassador to Lebanon). 
Ghana—J. C. Kakar, P.O. 3040, Accra (Concurrently Ambassador to Guinea 
and Liberia). 
Kenya—R. K. Tandon, Nairobi. 
Malaya—Y. K. Puri, 4, Gin Lek Road, Kuala Lumpur. 
Nigeria—P. L. Bhandari, Private Mail Bag 2322, Lagos. 
New Zealand —V. K. Ahuja, 49, Willis Street, Wellington. 
Pakistan—G. Parthasarathi, 3, Bonus Road, Karachi. 
"A. N. Mehta (Dy. High Cimmissioner). 
Dacca—S. K. Chowdhury (Dy. High Commissioner). 
Tanganyika—R. D. Sathe. - 
Trinidad & Tobogo—K. C. Nair. 
Uganda—A. S. Dhawan. i 
Siena Eon): C. Kakar, High Commissioner, resident in Accra. 
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United Kingdom—Dr. Jivraj Mehta, India House, Aldwych, London W.C.2. 
(Concurrently Ambassador to Ireland). E 
Zanzibar—R. K. Tandon. x 


LEGATIONS 


* Albania—S, N. Haksar (Minister) ; resident at Rome. 
Yeman—M. N. Masud (Minister). 
Paraguary—Tara Singh Bal (Minister). . 
Uruguary—Tara Singh Bal (Minister). 
Vatican—Dr. M. A. Rauf (Minister) ; resident at Berne. 
Venezuela—V. H. Coelho (Minister) ; resident at Rio-de-Janeiro. 


SPECIAL MISSION 


Bhutan and Sikkim—Avtar Singh. | 
United Nations—B. N. Chakravarty. 


COMMISSIONERS 


Aden—A. R. Sethi. i 

Central Africa amd East Africa (British) —R. K. Tandon. 

Federation of Rhodesea & Nayasaland—R. K. Tandon. 2 

Fiji—Vacant. 

Hong Kong—P. S. Kotda Sangani, Tower Court, 11th Floor, Tyaan Avenue, 
Hong Kong. 7 en 

Mauritius—Y, K. Puri, Frere Felix de Valios St., Port’ Louis, Mauritius. 

Singapore—J. G. Malik. 


TRADE COMMISSIONERS 


British East Africa (Mombusa)—Mohinder Singh, 
Australia (Sydney)—G. L. Puri. 
Canada (Vancouver)--G. P. Mathur, 1 


CONSULATES-GENERAL, 


Berlin—D. S. Kamtekar, Joachimstalerstrasse, Berlin-15. 

Frankfurt—v. S. Charry. 

Geneva—A. S. Mehta, 2, Place de Eaux-Vives, Geneva. 4 

Hamburg—D. S. Kamtakar, 14, Burchardstrasse, Hamburg. 

Kuwait—R. Axel Khan. 

New York—S. K. Roy, 3, East 64th Street, New York. 5 

San Francisco—P, N. Menon, 417, Montgomery Street, San Francisco, 

Surinam (Dutch Gwinea)—K. C. Nair. 

Vietnam (North)—Vacant. ^ 

Vietnam (South)—J. K. Gunju. B 
8A 5 
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Muscat—C. L. Sethi. 

Ruanda-Burundi—R. K. Tandon. 

Munich—Herr P. H. V. Mitterwallner (Hony.). 
Struttgart—Dr.. R. Kessel. 


CONSULATES 


Basrah—M. P. Srivastava, Basrah. 

Kobe—Narender Nath, 1/2, Yamamoto-dori, 3, Chome, Ikutu-Ku, Kobe. 
Khorramshahr—H. L. Kashyap. 

Athens—L. E. Vafiadis (Honorary). 

Canary Islands—Chandan Bool Chand. 

Tripoli—Nari Neechamal. 
Tripoli—Nari Neechamal. 
Oddessa (U.S.S.R.) —P. N. Desai. 
Fr. Somaliland—F. J. Kothari. 
Medan—R. N. Malhotra. 


VICE-CONSULATES 
Jalalabad (Afghanistan) —H. K. Malhotra. 
Kandahar (Afghanistan) —K. N. Madan. 
Zahidan (Iran) —M. L. Chaudhury. 
Mandalay—S. Banerjee. 


INTERNATIONAL COMMISSIONS 

International Commission for Supervision and Control in Saigon (Indo- 
China)—R. Goburdhan. 

International Commission for Supervision and Control in Indo-China 
(Hanoi)—H. C. Hogg. 

International Commission for Supervision and Control in Vientiane (Laos)— 
Avtar Singh. 

Intermational Commission ior Supervision and Control im Indo-China 
(Phnom Penh)—M. L. Trivedi. 
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Country 
Afghanistan 


Argentina 
Austria 
Belgium 

Brazil 

Bulgaria 
Burma 
Cambodia 
China 
Czechoslovakia 
Chile 
Colombia 
Cuba 
Denmark 
Ethiopia 
Erance 

Finland 
Germany (West) 


Greece 


IN INDIA 


AMBASSADORS 


Designation and Name 

Ambassador, Sardar Ala General Mohammad Omer, 
24, Ratendone Road, New Delhi. 

Ambassador, Dr. R, F. Mosquera Eastman, 137-A, 
Jorbagh Nursery, New Delhi. 

Ambassador, Georg Schlurmberger, Chanakyapuri, 
New Delhi. 

Ambassador, Andre Wendelen, 7, Golf Links, New 
Delhi. 

Ambassadir, Mario da Costa Guimaraey, 8, Aurangzeb 
Road, New*Delhi. 

Ambassador, Lubomir Popoy, 198, Golf Links, 
New Delhi. 

Ambassador, Maha Thiri Thudhamma Daw Khin Kye 
(Madam Aung San), 109/48, Chanakyapuri, New 
Delhi. 

Ambassador, Var Kamel, 25, Golf Link, New Delhi. 

Charge-de-Affaires, Yeh Ceh Cheng-Chang, Jind House, 
Lytton Road, New Delhi. 

Ambassador, Dr. Ivan Rohal-Ilkiv, 45/46, Sundarnagar, 
New Delhi. 

Ambassador, Luis Melo Lecaros, 27, Prithviraj Road, 
New Delhi. 

Ambassador, Manuel Agudelo G. Pumarejo, 3/39, 
Safdar Patel Road, New Delhi. 

Ambassador, Manuel Stolic Novygrod, 40, Ratendone 
Road, New Delhi. , 

Ambassador, Arne Bogh Andersen, 6, Golf Links, 
New Delhi. i 
Charge-de-Affaires, Blatta Mesfin Begashet, 29, Prith- 

viraj Road, New Delhi. 

Ambassador, Mr. Jean Paul Garnier, 2, Aurangzeb 
Road, New Delhi. - e 
Ambassador, Veli Helnius, 43A, Prithviraj Roady 

New Delhi. 2 

Ambassador, Georg F. , Duckwitz, Shantipath, 
Chanakyapuri, New Delhi. 

Ambassador, Hadji Vassiliou, Ashoka Hotel, New 


Delhi. " 
t 
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Country 
Hungary 
Indonesia 
Tran 


Traq 


Italy 
Japan 


Jordan 
Laos 


Lebanon 
Mexico 
Mongolia 


Morocco 
Nepal 


Netherlands 
Norway 

Peru 
Philippines 
Poland 
Rumania 

» Saudi Arabia 
» Sweden 

Switzerland 


Sudan 
) 

» 

» 
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Designation and Name 

Ambassador, Janos Nagy, 10, Pusa Road, New Delhi. 

Ambassador, Mr. Suska, 50-A, Chanakyapuri, New 
Delhi. , 

Ambassador, Abdul-Hussein Massoud Ansari, 1, Hailey 
Lane, New Delhi. 

Ambassador, Munir Rashid, 21, Prithviraj Road, New ' 
Delhi. 

Ambassador, Count Justo Giusti Del Giardini, 7, 
Jorbagh, New Delhi. 

Ambassador, Dr. Kota Matsudaira, Chanakyapuri, 
New Delhi. 1 

Ambassador, Ishau Hashim, Chanakyapuri, New Delhi. 

Charge-de-Affaires, Say Vongsouthi, Chanakyapuri, 
New Delhi. 

Ambassador, Mahomaud Hafiz, Chanakyapuri, New 
Delhi. 

Charge-de-Affaires, Otavio Paz Lozano, 136, Golf 
Links, New Delhi. 

Ambassador, Sumadyn Tsedendamba, 21, Panch Sheel 
Marg, Chanakyapuri, New Delhi. 

Ambassador, Larbi Benani, 208, Jorbagh, New Delhi. 

Ambassador, Nara Pratap Thapa;-Barakhamba Road, 
New Delhi. 

Ambassador, J. G. B. Vas Blokland, 4, Ratendone 
Road, New Delhi. 

Ambassador, Haakon Nord, Kautilya Marg, Chanakya- 
puri, New Delhi. 

Envoy Extraordinary & Minister Plenipotentiary, 
Edwards Sarmanto. ! 

Charge-de-Affaires, Mauro Calinggo, Thapar House, 
124, Janpath, New Delhi. 

Ambassador, Przemyslaw Ogrodzinski, 22, Golf Links, 
New Delhi. 

KNEE Aurel Ardeleanu, 48, Golf Links, New 
Delhi. 

Ambassador, Shaikh Yusuf Alfozan, 6, Tilak Marg 
New Delhi. 

Ambassador, Klas Book, Naya Marg, Chanakyapuri, 
New Delhi. 

Ambassador, Jacques Albert Cuttet, Connaught Place, 
New Delhi. 

Ambassador, Syed Abdel Karim Mirghani, 147, Sundar 
nagar, New Delhi. 


A anana E M 9 


Country 
Spain 


Syria 
Thailand 


* Turkey 


United Arab Rep. .. 
US, AN 

U. s. S. R. 
Venezuela 


Yugoslavia 


Australia 

Canada 

Ceylon v. 
Ghana 


Nigeria 
Malaya 


New Zealand 
Pakistan 
U. Kingdom 


Tanganayika 
" 


Albania : 
« 


Hily See 
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Designation and Name 

Ambassador, Don Pelaye Garcea, 12, Prithviraj Road, 
New Delhi. 

Ambassador, Dr. Abid Daoudy, 335, Defence Colony, 
New Delhi. 

Ambassador, Chitti Sucharitakul, New Delhi. 

Ambassador, Necdet H. Kent, 27, Jorh Bagh, New 
Delhi. 

Ambassador, Ahmed Hassan ELFeky, 26, Jor Bagh, 
New Delhi. 

Ambassador, Chester Bowles, Shantipath, Chanakya- 
puri, New Delhi. 

Ambassador, I. A. Benediktov, Shantipath, Chanakya- 
puri, New Delhi. 

Charge-de-Affajres, Miss Jeanny  Serizier, 51/48, 
Kautilya Marg, Chanakyapuri, New Delhi. 

Ambassador, Dr. Radivoj Uvalic, 13, Sundarnagar, 
New Delhi. 


HIGH COMMISSIONERS 


High Commissioner, Sir James Plinsoll, Connaught 
Place, New Delhi. 

High Commissioner, Mr. Chester Ronning, 4, Aurang- 
zeb Road, New Delhi. 

High Commissioner, H. S. Amarsinghe, 224, Jor 
Bagh, New Delhi. 

High Commissioner, Major S. K. Anthong, 2, Golf 
Links, New Delhi. 

High Commissioner, Cyril I. Obanye. 

High Cimmissioner, D. S. Chelvansugham MacIntyre, 
15, Jor Bagh, New Delhi. i: 
F. H. T. de Malmaché, 39, Golf Links, New Delhi. 

High Commissioner, Arshad Husain, Sher Shah Road, 

High Commissioner, Sir Paul Gore-booth, 8, Santipath, 
New Delhi. . 

High Commissiiner, Daniel Mfinanga, 22, Friends, 
Colony, New Delhi. * « 


LEGATIONS 


Envoy Extraordinary & Minister Plenipotentiary, 
Ulvi Iulo. 

Apostolic Internuncio, The Most Rev. James R; Knox, 
Niti Marg, Chanakyapuri, New Ho A 
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INDIAN POLITICS 
NAGALAND BECOMES A STATE OF INDIA 


On December 1, 1963, Nagaland became the sixteenth State of India 
with its formal inauguration by the President. Mr. Shilu Ao was sworn in 


as the Chief Minister of the State. The interim legislative body was dis- , 


solved and the five Executive Councillors became ministers. 

The Governorship and the High Court will be shared with Assam. 
The Governor, Mr. Vishnu Sahay, took the oath of office as Governor of 
Assam and Nagaland. So did the Chief Justice of Assam as the Chief 
Justice of Assam and Nagaland. $ 

Since 1961 the Government in Nagaland has been run by an elected 

> interim regime with some safeguards in regard to law and order and 

finance, but henceforth all reservations cease. Though split up into 
14 tribes the community is small: about 370,000 people living in the hills 
up to 13,000 feet high. Nearly 6,366 square miles constitute area of the 
State of Nagaland. The density of 62.5 persons per square mile is the 
lowest among all States. 

This small population lives in 860 villages, mostly sited on_hill-tops. 
The State has three districts, namely, Kohima, Mokokchung and Tuensang. 

- The Angamis alone who are confined to Kohima district have practised 

fixed agriculture in the shape of terraced slops and wet paddy cultivation 
in the lowlands. Others, which include major tribes like the Aos, among 
whom education is most widespread, and the Semas, who are the most 
energetic are not much interested in cultivation, Terraced cultivation and 
Jhum cultivation are in vogue. 


KAMRAJ PLAN 


The voluntary resignation of six Union Cabinet Ministers and six State 
Ministers of India under the Kamraj Plan was the most significant event 
in 1963 in India. It was Mr. Kamraj Nadar who first chalked out a plan 
for the renunciation of office ,by leading Congress men so that they could 
deyote their time to party work. The Congress High Command honoured 
Mr. Kamraj by nominating him for the Presidentship of the Congress. 
Among the notable Central Ministers that resigned, mention may be made 
of Morarji Desai, Minister of Finance, S. K. Patil, Food Minister, Jagjivan 

"Ram. In the States, many Chief Ministers resigned, such as Biju Patnaik, 
Ofissa; C. B. Gupta, U.P. Chief Minister; Dr. Jivraj Mehta, Gujarat; 
Bakshi Ghulam Mohammad, Jammu & Kashmir ; Kamraj Nadar, Madras; 
Mondoloi, Madhya Pradesh; Binodanand Jha, Bihar. 

Three other Central Ministers also resigned from the government but 
for different reasons. K. D. Malaviya, Minister of Mines and Fuel resigned 
over the Ser in Company affairs and Hafiz Mohammad Ibrahim, 
Minister o° f. 2,773 Industry resigned due to ill-health. 
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The following became the new Chief Ministers: Sri Biren Mitra in 
Orissa, Sri K. B. Sahay in Bihar, Sri D. P. Mishra in Madhya Pradesh, 
Sti Bhaktavatsalam in Madras, Srimati Sucheta Kripalani in Uttar Pradesh, 
Khwaja Shamsuddin in Kashmir, Sri Vasantrao Naik in Bombay. 


WEST BENGAL TAKES OVER DVC SYSTEM 

The formal transfer of operation and maintenance of the Damodar 
Valley Corpiration’s irrigation and barrage system to the West Bengal 
Government took place in 1963. 6 

The transfer has been under section 22 of the DVC Act, and not 
section 13 as insisted by the Centre. The transfer will be on experimental 
basis for four months and will not mean a change of ownership. At a 
recent conference of the West Bengal Government and DVC representatives 
(held on 30th November 1963) it was decided that for the sake of efficiency, 
immediate steps should be taken for unitary management over the operation 
of the irrigation and barrage system. 

The consensus of opinion expressed at the conference was for the 
transfer of title as the ultimate objective. But as the financial settlement 
for that step was not free from complexities, the transfer of management 
was recommended as an interim measure. 

It is understood that for the time being at least, there will be no 
replacement of subordinate staff. State Government officers of the rank of 
executive engineers and above have, however, taken over from their DVG 
counterparts, Terms regarding the use of buildings, machinery and other 
property appertaining to the system, financial and accounting arrangements 
in regard to operation and maintenance, and related matters will be settled: 
by mutual consultation between the DVC and the State Government. 

On December 11, Dr. K. L. Rao, Minister of Irrigation and Power, 
stated in the Rajya Sabha that so far as the Centre was concerned, the 
Damodar Valley Corpordtion’s irrigation and barrage system had been. 
transferred to the West Bengal Government on a permanent basis. The 
Minister said that the Central Government had not received any communica- 
tion from the West Bengal Government that ‘it wanted to take the Corpora- 
tion only on a temporary basis for four months. | 

The total capital expenditure so far for DVC power generation and 
distribution has been a little over Rs. 100 crores, which has been equally 
shared by the Union, Bihar and West Bengal Governments. The annual, 
net profits of Rs. 1.08 crores derived through sale of power is also shared 
equally among the investors. srih 

The DVC at present produce about 400 Mwy of thermal power, whic 
is divided equally between West Bengal and Bihar. The Corporation has 
plans to erect plants to generate 140 Mw. at Durgapur and 420 Mw. at 
Chandrapura in Bihar. dis 

If the DVC’s power plants and distribution system are dividedsbetween 
t 
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West Bengal and Bihar on a territorial basis, West Bengal shall not have 
to pay extra money on account of capital expenditure on its new acquisition. 
Most of the DVC’s power stations are in Bihar—four units are Bokaro and 
three under construction at Chandrapura. The DVC has two units: at 
Durgapur and another two are being built, These can be covered by West 
Bengal’s investment so far. 

Tt is however now affirmed (The Statesman, 8th December, 1963) that 
the Government of West Bengal would take over the irrigation system 
permanently, although it would mean a heavy loss to it. The State Gov- 
ernment did not see how they could make irrigation self-financing unless 
the rabi acreage was substantially increased, Unfortunately, the rabi acreage 
was only 50,000 against the target of 1,000,000. 

The Chief Minister would take up the question of finance with the 

' Centre separately. He thought that the entire expenditure on flood control 
and a substantial portion of the capital expenditure on irrigation should be 
written off. 4 

It is pointed out that the flood control expenditure, estimated to be 
Rs. 90 lakhs annually, is unproductive because of the DVC’s failure to 
resuscitate the lower channel. Flood control is a statutory obligation under 
the DVC Act. West Bengal view-point is that the DVC, cannot improve 
kharif crop irrigation under the old Damodar and Eden canal system. 
$ Centre’s view is that kharif irrigation in the State is essentially meant 
to be an insurance against draught. Because of this situation, the State 
Government could not consider the question of imposing a development 
levy in kharif areas. 


GOLD CONTROL 


A Bill, namely, the Gold Control Bill, has been introduced in the 
Lok Sabha on 26th November, 1963. The Bill incorporates the Gold Con- 
trol Rules that were promulgated under the Defence of India Rules at the 
beginning of 1963 and amended from time to time, 

The Bill seeks to fix a limit on ornaments to be held by a person 
under the Gold Control Act? At present there is no such restriction. 
Under the Bill, the Government can also call for declarations from indivi- 
duals or class of persons in respect of holdings of ornaments in excess 
of the limits that may be specified (at a future date), This is similar to 


the declaration that were called for from individuals possessing non-, 


ornament gold in „excess of 50 grammes when the Gold Control Rules 
were introduced. 

No pawnee, who is not a dealer shall sell any gold pledged with him 
on the failure of the pawner to redeem such gold, except in accordance 
with such conditions as may be prescribed. 

A new provision has been made in the Bill for registering dealers other’ 
than hemd dealers and certified goldsmiths so that all categories of 
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dealers may come within the scope of gold control. Before an application 
for a licence to deal in gold or refine gold is rejected, the applicant should, 
be given a reasonable opportunity for showing cause against the rejection. 
* Places of worship, like temples, mutts, churches, mosques, gurudwaras 
etc., may retain the gold in the form in which it is received as offerings! 
so long as it is used exclusively for the purpose of the institution. 
The Government of India has reduced the licence fee for gold dealers 
or refiners from Rs. 100 to Rs. 25. The question of reducing the yearly 
renewal fee of such licences was under the consideration of the Govern= 
es India and it has now been decided that this should be fixed at 
Rs. 25. , 
: The individual ceiling on gold ornaments might vary between. 
Rs. 10,000 to Rs. 25,000. 

The Gold Control Rules providing for the deposit of the entira " 
quantity of gold, when an application of a refiner or dealer for the issue 
of a licence is rejected or cancelled? have been amended. On December 3, 
a Press Note issued by the Finance Ministry said: “On a consideration 
of the difficulties experienced by the dealers, the Government of India has 
amended the rules so that such gold may be sold or otherwise transferred! 
to any licensed. dealer or refiner instead of depositing it with the 
Administrator. 

"Accordingly, the gold which has already been deposited with the ^ 
former Gold Board or the Administrator and had not been purchased 
and paid for by the Government of India, will be returned to the 
depositors for disposal according to the revised procedure. No dealer or 
other persons are now required to deposit their stocks of gold with the 
Gold Control Administrator ". 

The Government has extended the time limit to January 31, for sub- 
mission of applications for certificates by self-employed goldsmiths, who 
wish to carry on the busthess of remaking gold ornaments of over 14-carat 
purity into new ones of a purity not exceeding that of the original 
ornaments, 


4 


GOLD CONTROL ORDER MODIFIED 


On September 21, Mr. T. T. Krishnamachari announced in the Lok 
Sabha a relaxation of the Gold Control Order, under which it will now 
,be possible for goldsmiths to convert “existing gold ornaments in excess, 
of a purity of 14-carat into an ornament of like purity,” But he pointed 
out that new ornaments from primary gold would continue to be of 
l4carat purity only, and that the Government stood by the long-term 
objectives of gold control. 

The facility to» convert existing ornaments into new ornaments of a 
purity above I4carat is necessarily a limited one and intended to benefit 
those who possess such ornaments and want them to be reshaped, and to 
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enable self-employed goldsmiths to continue to earn a living for the time 
being. 
These relaxations do not involve any change in the Government's 
long-term policy to discourage the use of gold generally and the produc- 
tion of gold jewellery of high purity. If any one wants new ornaments 
to be made from primary gold, he can only get l4carat ornaments to 
whichever source of supply he turns. There will be no sale or display 
by dealers of jewellery of a purity éxceeding 14-carat. 

“While we have a programme for the rehabilitation of self-employed: 
goldsmiths, we had recognized that the fringe of the problem has been 
barely touched and it would take much more than the amount of money 
we have allotted for this purpose so far, as also a great deal of time, 

„ before we can successfully rehabilitate most of them,” said T. T. 


Krishnamachari. 


UPGRADING OF UNION TERRITORIES 

Popular Governments have been set up in four Union territories of 
Himachal Pradesh, Manipur, Tripura and Pondicherry. It is hoped that 
with the transfer of responsibility, the pace of progress and development 
in their respective territories would be accelerated. i 
: Each Territorial Council has now become a legislature and each legisla- 
ture will now have a Speaker and a Deputy Speaker. The Centre will 
continue to subsidize these territories as before. It is contributing seven 
to eight times their revenue to remove their backwardness. Each of these 
territories will frame their annual budget and submit them to the Home 
Ministry, if there are any undesirable items of expenditure in the budget, 
the Centre will delete them. 

The legislature in each of these territories is at liberty to change the 
laws applicable to them passed by Parliament. 


ELECTIONS IN GOA 

During the first week of December, 1963, there was election to the 30- 
member Goa, Daman and Diu Legislative Assembly. The final party 
position as a result of the election is: Maharashtrawadi Gomantak—14 ; 
United Goans—12 ; Congress—1 ; Independents—3 ; and Frente Popular—0. 

The people of Goa voted convincingly for the merger of Goa with 
Maharashtra. Maharashtrawadi Gomantak, which campaigned for the, 
immediate mergere of Goa with Maharashtra, emerged victorious in the" 
Goa elections with 14 out of the 30 seats. The Congress Party suffered 
the most humiliating defeat in its history, having failed to win even one 
of the 28 seats it contested in Goa. The only Congress win was in Daman. 
The Independent candidate Mr. J. V. Rane from Satari Assembly consti 
tuency indicated his support for the Gomantak. 

The’ Goan People’s desire for merger with Maharashtra is now borne 
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out amply. Congress leaders in Goa feel that Mr. Chavan’s stand against 
the merger issue and raising the bogey of the “Black Protuguese” deflected 
countless Congress votes to Gomantak. The Maharashtrawadi Gomantak, 
which is fighting for immediate merger of Goa with Maharashtra, is con- 
sidered likely to make a bid to form the first democratically elected Govern- 
ment in the Union Territory of Goa, Daman and Diu. 

No Merger at present: On December 14, Mr. Nehru declared 
that the merger of Goa with neighbouring State was not desirable at 
present. He said it did not matter which part? won the majority of seats. 
The original pledge given to the people of Goa that the territory would: 
enjoy a separate status for some time should be honoured. 

The first popular Ministry of the Union Territory of Goa, Daman and 
Diu was sworn in on December, 20 at Panjim by the Lieutenant-Goyernor, 
Mr. Mulk Raj Sachdev. The three-member Ministry, headed by Mr. Daya- 
nand B. Bandokar, has been formed by the Maharashtrawadi Gomantak 
which won 14 seats in the recent general elections and claims the support 
of two Independents in the 30-member Legislative Assembly. Mr. Bandokar 
is not an elected member of the Assembly, yet he was chosen leader of the 
Maharashtrawadi Legislature. He will have to seek election to the 
Assembly withir six months. 


DEVELOPMENT IN SOCIAL SECURITY 


Relief for Destitutes and Dependent Women: On December 13, 1963 
the Union Ministry of Labour announced a major social security scheme 
under which financial assistance would be given to widows of wage 
earners, dependent women, old persons, physically handicapped and dis- 
abled persons and destitute children. 

A Relief and Assistance Fund with an initial capital of Rs. 2 crores 
has been set up for the purpose. The response from the people of distress 
from any part of the country would be quick and timely. The whole 
problem of providing relief will be dealt with at personal level. 

The scheme, which will be implemented by the State Governments, 
civic bodies, the Panchayati Raj and other recognised social welfare organisa- 
tions, has been drawn up as a result of personal interest taken by the 
Union Home Minister, Mr. G. L. Nanda, who also held the portfolio 
of Labour and Employment. r 4 
o Lije Pension for Widows: On December 13, the Union Finance 
Minister announced in the Lok Sabha that the Goverwment had decitled, 
by revising substantially the family pension scheme, to grant pensión for 
life to ‘the widows of all Central Government employees. eS 3 

The scheme is a beginning of a wider question of providing social 
security to weakef sections of the people, will come into force from 
January 1, 1964. It will also apply to all railway employees who, opt for 


or are already on a pension scheme. g 
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Under the scheme, the widow of any regular employee, whether 
permanent or temporary, who has put in one year’s service, will be entitled 
to the pension for life in the event of employee's death. It also provides 
for payment of allowances to minor children in the event of the widow 
dying. The minimum pension will be Rs. 25 a month and the maximum 
Rs, 150 month adjusted for different slabs of pay of the employee concerned. 

Under the existing system, an officer has to complete normally not 
less than 20 years’ qualifying service for the widow to become entitled to 
a pension. The duration of the pension is also limited to a maximum 
period of ten years. 

The employee will however now be required to surrender ,a small 
portion of the death-cum-retirement gratuity due to him equal to two 
| months” emoluments as a token contribution. 

For Defence Services personnel, the new scheme will be practically 
non-contributory because no gratuity is payable to them in addition to 
service pension. In cases where the minimum pension admissible at present 
is lower than Rs. 25, it will be raised to this minimum. 

The annual funded cost of the scheme ultimately in about 25 years is 
estimated to be Rs. 12.15 crores per annum on the civil side and Rs. 5 
crores per annum on the defence side. 


PROGRESS OF THE THIRD PLAN 

The Planning Commission’s mid-term appraisal of the Third Plan, 
presented to Parliament on November 26, 1963, indicates that the annual 
increase in the national income during the first two years of the Plan 
was a mere 2.5 or half the rate envisaged. This slow economic growth 
has been attributed by the Commission mainly to a set-back in agricultural 
production. It estimates that on present indications the shortfall in grains 
production may be three to five million tons. 

There has been however no proportionate set-back in investment which 
has, in fact increased steadily and has been at high levels in several 
strategic areas. During the first three years of the Third Plan, the total 
Plan outlay in the public sector is expected to be Rs. 4,198 crores. Over 
the fiye years of the Plan, subject to availability of resources, the total 
outlay is now expected to be about Rs, 8,000 crores, 

Foreign exchange position continued to be difficult. Although 
commitments to the extent of Rs. 2,100 crores are now in sight, additional „ 
non?project assistance needed over the next two years amounts to Rs. 450 
crores.” 

During the first year'of the Plan, the general price index declined) 
by 3.6 per cent and in the second year it rose by 8 per cent. The bulk 
of the increase has been in food articles, especially rice, "sugar and gur. 

The index number of agricultural production which increased from 
116.8 in, 1955-56 to 139.6 in 1960-61 rose to 141.4 in 1961-62 and fell to 
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136.8 in 1962-63, Foodgrains production which gone up to 79.7 million tons 
in 1961-62, declined to 77.5 million tons in 1962.63. On present indications, 
there may be a shortfall of the order of 3 to 5 million tons in the output of 
foedgrains. 

The Third Plan steel target of 6.8 million tons will not be achieved, 
and there is likely to be a shortfall of one million tons, mainly because of 
the delay in expansion of the three Public sector steel plants and in the 
setting up of the Bokaro plant. The Third Plan steel production target is 
now expected to be achieved only in the third-year of the fourth Plan. 

Despite these shortfalls, the country’s planners estimate that the rate 
of growth will average about 4.5 per cent a year during the Plan period. 
This compares with 4 per cent a year during the Second Plan and 3 per 
cent a year during the First Plan. D 

The general index of industrial production increased by 6.5 per cent 
in 1961-62 and 8 per cent in 1962-63 as against the average increase of 
about 11 per cent visualised in the Third Plan. 


AMENDMENTS OF THE CONSTITUTION 


Fifteenth Amendment: By the Fifteenth of the Amendment of 
the Constitution, the age of the High Court Judges has been raised from 
sixty years to sixty two-years (Art. 217), 

The age of a Judge of the Supreme Court shall be determined by 
such authority and in such manner as Parliament may by law proyide 
[Art. 124(2A)]. Hi 

If any question arises as to the age of a Judge of a High Court, the 
question shall be decided by the President after consultation with the Chief 
Justice of India and the decision of the President shall be final [Art. 217(3)]. 

Article 226 has now been amended. A High Court shall have now power 
to issue directions, orders or writs to any Government, authority or person 
if the cause of action arises within its territorial jurisdiction, notwithstand- 
ing that the seat of such Government or authority or the resdence of such 
person is not within those territories. Thus, now any State High Court 
shall have power to issue any arit under Article 226 against the Central 
Government. So long this could not be done. - 

Article 311 has also been amended. Clauses (2) and (3) of Article 
311 have been amended as follows : dU 

i (“ (2) No such person as aforesaid shall be dismissed or removed or 
reduced in rank except after an inquiry in which he has been informed 
of the charges against him and given a reasonable opportunity if being 
heard in respect of those charges and where it is proposed, after such. 
inquiry, to impos: on him any such penalty until he has been given T 
reasonable opportunity of making representation on the penalty proposed, 
but only on the basis of the evidence adduced during such inquiry. 
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Provided that this clause shall not apply— 

(a) where a person is dismissed or removed or reduced in rank 
on the ground of conduct which has led to his conviction on a criminal 
charge; or 

(b) where the authority empowered to dismiss or remove a person 
or to reduce him in rank the ground of conduct which has led to his 
conviction on a criminal charge ; is satished that for some reason, to be 
recorded by that authority in writing, it is not reasonably practicable to 
hold such nquiry ; or " 

(c) where the President or the Governor, as the case may be, is 
satisfied that in the interest of the security of the State it is not expedient 
to hold such inquiry. : , 

(3) If, in respect of any such person as aforesaid, a question arises 
whether it is reasonably practicable to hold such inquiry as is referred to 
in clause (2), the decision thereon of the authority empowered to dismiss 
or remove such person or to reduce him in rank shall be final.” 

Sixteenth Amendment: By the sixteenth amendment, the form 
of oath or affirmation to be made by a candidate for election to Parliament 
or to a State Legislature and also the oath or affirmation to be made by 
a member of the Parliament as well as that of State Legislature have been 
amended. 1 


BHAKRA DAM COMPLETED 


The 740-feethigh Bhakra Dam, the highest dam in the world was 
completed in October, 1963. It was opened by the Prime Minister on 
October 22. The dam is 740 feet high. It is 1700 feet in length at the 
top and only 325 feet at the bottom. Its width which is 1320 feet at the 
base, towers to 30 feet at the top. The length of the inspection galleries 
inside the body of the huge Dam is three miles. 

The Dam is to impound 80 lakh acre-feet water. It forms a beautiful 
reservoir named Gobind Sagar, named after the great Sikh Guru. In 
full bloom, the lake will be 56 miles in length covering an area of 64 
s miles, submerging 366 villages which had a population of over 

The water flowing over the Dam will form the highest man-made 
cascade in the world. The two diversion tunnels, each of 50-feet in finished 
diameter and halfamile in length, are the longest diversion tunnels ever” 
byjlt in the world. The 108-mile-long Bhakra Main Line with 12,500 cusecs 
discharge capacity is the longest lined canal in the world. The concrete 
production factory is the most modern in the world. 

In 1908, Sir Louis Dane, the then Lt-Governor of the Punjab, saw the 
V-shaped Bhakra gorge and conceived the idea of building a dam there on 
the wild Sutlej to create a storage reservoir, as a fair solution to the 
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problem of chronic draught and famine in the southern districts of the 
Punjab and the adjoining areas of Rajasthan. The project was planned 
in 1911 and abandoned. It was again projected in 1919 and then pigeon- 
1 hold. It was revived in 1934, revised in 1940 and re-revised in 1949, The 
| scheme was further modified in 1948-49 and the final shape was given in 
1953. The foundation was laid by Mr. Nehru on November 17, 1955. 


| OFFICIAL LANGUAGE 

The Official Language Act was passedsin May. The Act was 
primarily designed to remove a certain “barrier laid down in the Constitu- 
tion that English should practically cease to be official language of the 
Centre after 1965. This Act has removed that barrier and allowed English 
to continue indefinitely as an additional or associate official language”. 
The Act has not put any time limit. It only provides that after 10 years 
a review should be made to assess the progress of Hindi. 

In the Indian Parliament, Priráe Minister Nehru pointed out that the 
country had no option but to steer a middle course between the two 
wrong policies; perpetuation of English on the one hand, and forcing 
Hindi at an unduly accelerated pace on the other. He reiterated that no 
change could be made in official language without the consent of the 
people in the South and other areas where Hindi was not spoken. But 
he pointed out that it was impossible to enact a law to state that the non- 
Hindi speaking people should be given a veto on the question of official 


language. 


AGRICULTCRAL REFINANCE CORPORATION 

An Agricultural Refinance Corporation with an authorised capital of 
Rs. 25 crores into 25,000 shares of Rs. 10,000 each, has been set up by 
the Government of India, The Central Government will provide an 
interest free loan of Rs. five crores, repayment commencing after 15 years 
from the date of issue. 

The shares of the Corporation are guaranteed by the Central Govern- 
ment both in regard to repayment of the principal and payment of a 
minimum annual dividend. A Deputy Governor of the Reserve Bank will 
be the Chairman of the Board of Directors of the Corporation. 

The Corporation will be the main concern itself with those types of 
agricultural projects which cannot be satisfactorily financed either by 
central land mortgage banks or apex co-operative sogictics within their 
existing framework either on the ground of inadequacy of finance ,or 
| payment terms. ^ A 

The Corporation was inaugurated by Sri Morarji Desai, the then 
Finance Minister 6n July 1, 1963, It has started work with a working 
capital of Rs. 10 crores and will provide long-term credit for major agricul- 


- tural projects. t 
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KASHMIR TERRITORY GIVEN TO CHINA 


By a pact concluded between Pakistan and China in March 1963, 
Pakistan has given away to China, 2,055 square miles of occupied Kashmir 
territory. Marshal Chen Yi, Chinese Foreign Minister, and Mr. Zulfigar Ali 
Bhutto signed the treaty. 

India has sent a strong Note—the third on the subject—to Peking pro- 
testing against the treaty. India said China that Pakistan had no right to 
decide the fate of territory that did not legally belong to them. 

The Sino-Pakistani agfeement relates to the border along China’s 
Sinkiang and Pakistan-occupied Kashmir. Article one says that the two 
parties agree to delimit the boundary on the basis of the traditional 
customary boundary lines, including natural features, namely the principle 
of the main watershed dividing the waters draining into the Indus system 
from the waters draining into the Tarim system. 

Article two describes the alignment as follows : | 

Commencing from its north-western extremity (the Pakistan-China- 
Afghanistan trijunction), the boundary line rüfis generally eastwards and 
then south-east-wards strictly along the main watershed, passing through 
the Kilik pass, the Mintaka pass, the Kharchanai pass, the Kutejilga pass, 
the Parpik pass and up to the Khunjerab pass. 4 
: A little to the south of the Khunjerab pass, the boundary line leaves 
the main watershed so as to include the Oprang valley within the Pakistan 
side as well as the salt mining areas above the darwaza pocket to the east 
of the Shimshal pass. The Darwaza pocket is also included within the 
Pakistan side. 

The boundary then joins the Karakoram range main watershed on a 
hilltop on longitude 75 degree and 57 min, east and latitude 36 degree 
and 03 min north and from there the boundary line runs generally south- 
wards and then eastwards strictly following the Karakoram range main 
watershed, passing through the east Mustagh pass, the top of K-2, the top 
of Broad peak, the top of the Gasherbrum mountain and the top of Teram 
Kangri peak and reaches its south-eastern extremity at the Karakoram pass, 

Article six lays down that the present agreement is provisional and 
that after the settlement of the Kashmir dispute the sovereign auhority 
coscerned will reopen negotiations with the Government of China. Tf 
the sovereign authority happens to be Pakistan, the provisions of the present 
‘agreement and of the protocol shall be maintained in the formal boundary’ 
treaty, which is to replace the agreement. 


KASHMIR-INDIA INTEGRATION 


Complete integration of Kashmir into Indian Unior»is in its last stage 
The following changes have been made or are expected to be. made in 
Kashmir political structure— 
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1. The Prime Minister, Bakshi Ghulam Mohammed who ruled 
Kashmir for 10 years resigned under the Kamraj Plan, aimed at rejuvenating 
the administration throughout India. 

2. Sadari-Riyasat, the elected head of Kashmir, would soon be 
designated as a ‘Governor’ just in all other Indian States. 

3. Prime Minister of Kashmir is to be known in future as simply 
Chief Minister. 

4, Jurisdiction of the Indian Supreme Court and of the Election 
Commission have been extended to Kashmir, 

5. Entry and exit permits have been abülished, as well as separate 
customs. 

6. Six members representing Kashmir in Indian Parliament will be 
elected directly by the people instead of being nominated by the State 
Legislature. ! 


D.M.K. POLITICS 


The Dravida Munnetra Kazhagam decided to give up its agitation 
for secession of Madras State from the Union after the Parliament passed 
a bill making it an offence for any one to question the sovereignty of 
the nation. i 


INDO-PAKISTAN RELATIONS 


During the year 1963 the relations between India and Pakistan further 
worsened. Pakistan strongly objected to the supply of arms and military 
equipment to India by the U.S.A. and the United Kingdom. It may be 
recalled that following the Chinese attack against India in October 1962, 
the U.S.A. and the U.K. decided to supply India with arms and other 
military equipment. But whereas Pakistan has been supplied with heavy 
tanks, supersonic planes and heavy artillery, India has received only light 
arms and equipment mainly suitable for mountain warfare. India has nov 
been supplied with any supersonic planes and heavy artillery. Pakistan: 
receives military aid from the U.S.A. alone to the extent of Rs. 25 crores 
»a year. India uptill now has received total military aid from the U.S.A. 
to the extent of only Rs. 20 crores. 

Therefore it is evident that Pakistan deliberately is. showing her anti- 
Indian hatred. In recent years she has aligned herself with communist 
China, although she is a members of the SEATO. 

President Ayub Khan visited Nepal and there propagated against 
India. He recently visited Ceylon and was trying to hold another Bandung 
conference. India is not agreeable to join any conference of the Bandung 
‘type. India has informed Egypt that she would like to join a conference 
of the Belgrade type. India wants a conference of Afro-Asian nations who 
are non-aligned, whereas Pakistan and China want to hold a conference 
on the basis of anti-colonialism of the Bandung type. 

Tt is now understood that Mrs. Bandarnaike, the Ceylonese Premier 
has not agreed to support President Ayub in the matter of holding a 
second Bandung Conference. Similarly President Nasser has also shown a 
cold shoulder to the proposal of the Chinese Premier Mr. Chou.en Lai for 
a Bandung type of conference. > 

During the 1963 six conferences were held between India and Pakistan 
over the Kashmir issue. Pakistan demanded that before India is armed 
she should be compelled to come to termis with Pakistan over Kashmir. 
Although the U.S.A. and the U.K. denied that any pressure was being put 
upon India to come to a settlement with Pakistan over Kashmir dispute 
before arms could be supplied to India, yet it was a fact that Britain insisted 
that India should come to terms with Pakistan. This is background of the 
fndo-Pakistani conferences. These two countries met for six times in” 
different places, sdinetimes in India and sometimes in Pakistan. The 
British Comonmwealth Secretary, Mr. Duncan Sandys and the „U.S.A. 
Secretary Mr. Dean Rusk came to this subcontinent during the month of 
May and tried to induce India to agree to partition of the Kashmir valley 
so as to reach a settlement with Pakistan. But at the end India did not 

agree to;partion the Kashmir valley. Therefore the Indo-Pakistani parleys 
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over Kashmir failed. All the while Pakistan’s friendship with China 
went on growing more and more demonstrative and effusive. In February 
1963 huge tracts of Indian territory in Hunza were signed away to China. 
Later a series of Chinese delegations visited Pakistan and many Pakistani 
leaders reciprocated by going to China. 

Later Mr. Nehru declared that India would no longer offer any con- 
cessions to Pakistan over Kashmir. India was inclined to make minor 
adjustments along the cease-fire line in Kashmr so as to come to a settle- 
ment with Pakistan. India’s view was that the present ceasefire line in 
Kashmir, with minor adjustments should be the basis of partition of Kashmir 
between these two countries. But Pakistan demanded half of the Kashmir 
valley and this was rejected by India. Now the Kashmir issue stands at a 
deadlock. The U.S.A. however has now agreed to supply more atms to 
India and she does not demand any settlement of the Kashmir issue as a 
precondition to supplying arms to India. Recently she has agreed to arm 
two more mountain divisions of Irfdia, 

In recent years there has been a continuous and large scale Pakistani: 
infiltration to India, particularly in Assam, and West Bengal. In Assam 
alone there has been an infiltration of several lakhs of Pakistani Muslims. 
The Government of India is trying to prevent further infiltration of Pak 
Muslims. 

Meanwhile Pakistan has been compelling the Hindu community to 
come over to India. The Pakistani people are forcibly seizing Hindu 
houses and other property and driving away the Hindus from their homes. 
The situation has further worsened with the intensification of border firing 
resorted to by Pakistan. She has now allied herself with China and is 
trying to harass India both by diplomatic measures as well as military 
measures, 


TRANSFER OF BERUBARI AND OTHER ENCLAVES 
Demarcation work is now going on in the Berubari subdivision in 
West Bengal for its transfer to Pakistan under the Nehru-Noon agreement. 
Prime Minister Nehru declared in Parliament that the Berubari area to 
Eo to Pakistan would be about 4,25 square miles and not nine square miles, 
The future of Chilahati area in Jalpaiguri district is uncertain. An 
area of 512 acres in village Chilahati, under Debigunj P. S. would be 
ees to Pakistan. Prime Minister Nehru told the Lok Sabha on, 
ovember 29 that the queston of Chilahati was not rejated to the pacti- 
tioning of Berubari Union No. 12. There were pockets under the adverse 
possession of Pakistan which should belong to India and vice versa. 
Demarcation work had been going on and “these small matters” would 
be rectified. « 
“This question of the status of the Chilahati village and of the area 
of 512 acres of this village adversely held by West Bengal Coen since 
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partition has no connection with the Indo-Pakistan agreement on the 
boundary dispute concerning Berubari.” 


“The demarcation, so far as Chilahati area is concerned, which states 
that to the international boundary in this region shall then continue along 
the northern corner of the thana of Debiganj.” 


PAKISTANI AGGRESSION IN CHAKNOT 


Chaknot, a village on the Indian side of the cease-fire line in Kashmir 
was forcibly occupied by Pakistan that claimed this village and concentrated 
troops there, Pakistan accused India of a military build-up at that village. 
But the chief U.N. military observer in Kashmir has given a clear verdict 
thatit was Pakistan and not India which violated the cease-fire agreemeht 
» by concentrating troops in the Chaknot area. 

‘The Government of Pakistan made a great deal of fuss over the village 
of Chaknot which is on the Indian side of the cease-fire line, east of Keran. 
In a protest lodged with India and in a letter sent to the President of the 
Security Council, Pakistan made allegations that India had concentrated 
troops in this village or in its vicinity to take forcible possession of the 
yillage, although Pakistan admitted that the village was actually on the 
Indian side of the cease-fire line. The truth is that thefe is a military 
build-up on the Pakistani side of the ceasefire line in this area. 

The U.N. military observers, after investigations have now established 
the facts. In a report received from the chief military observer, India 
has been informed that the U.N. military observers were unable to find 
any trace of Indian troop concentration in the Chaknot area. On the 
contrary, the report says that the U.N. observers found that Pakistani troops 
had in fact reinforced the area south-east of Kel, in contravention of the 
Karachi agreement. The chief military observer has, therefore, given an 
answer of violation by Pakistan and an award of no violation by India 
in regard to Chaknot. 

These facts vindicate India’s position fully and demonstrate the extent 
to which the Pakistani authorities can make political capital out of non- 
existing situations in their crusade of hatred against India, and in their 
determination to mislead the world about Indo-Pakistani relations. 


CLOSURE OF INDIAN HIGH COMMISSION OFFICE 
» IN RAJSHAHI » 


M "Pakistan has asked the Indian Government to close down its office of 
the Assistant High Commissioner at Rajshahi with effect from December 15, 
1963. The following reasons have been given for asking for the closure 
of Indian High Commission Office at Rajshahi. ^ 

The Assistant High Commissioner’s office established at Rajshahi in 
1953 was primarily to serve as a passport and visa office but there is irrefut- 
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able evidence, says the Pakistani Note, to show for several years that the 

Indian Mission is engaged in espionage and subversive activities. 

. India’s reply to Pakistan’s November 28 Note demanding the closure ' 
of the Indian Assistant High Commission in Rajshahi was handed over 
to the Pakistan Government on December 4, the Prime Minister told the 

. Rajya Sabha on December 5. 

The reply was in conformity with India’s decision to press Pakistan 
to consider its decision, M 

Pakistan's reaction to this request was negative. Mr. Nehru said that 
Pakistan’s action was a serious development. He repudiated as completely 
groundléss Pakistan’s allegation that the Rajshahi office had been a centre 
of espionage, or that the Indian Assistant High Commissioner had been 
encouraging the emigration of minorities. 

Though Indian Deputy High Commissioner’s office at Rajshahi was 
closed down, India did not take any reciprocal measure. 

India’s Policy towards minorities in Pakistan: The main outline of 
the Indian Government's policy towards minorities in Pakistan is that they 
must not look up to India for protection. This was announced in thd 
Lok Sabha on November 29, 1963 by Prime Minister Nehru. He pointed out 
that India could not agree to any proposal that minorities of a particular’ 
country should look up to a different country for protection. Nor India e 
had any proposal to approach any international agency for that purpose. 

| East Pakistan minorities, particularly in Rajshahi district, has started! 
migrating to India after the “holocaust of 1961.” 

In accordance with the international usage, the number of offices main- 
tained by a diplomatic mission is usually identical between any two countries 
having diplomatic relations. As such, if Pakistan insists upon the closing 
down of the office of the Indian Assistant High Commissioner at Rajshahi, 
India, similarly, is entitled to ask Pakistan to close down her office at 
Shillong. " 

But the Government of India did not ask Pakistan to close its Assistant 
| High Commissioner's office in Shillong, Assem in view of Karachi's refusal 
= to reconsider its demand for the closure of the Indian Assistant High 
| Commissioner's office in Rajshahi in East Pakistan. ë 

Pakistan’s rejection of India’s suggestion for reconsidering the demand 
for closure of the Indian office in Rajshahi was contained in a Note received, 
*from Karachi during the first week of December. Pakistan is understood! 
to have not only rejected the Indian suggestion but refterated its demand 
© that the office in Rajshahi be closed down by December 15 as specified in 
their earlier Note. 


PAKISTANI FIRING IN ASSAM BORDER 


In May, 1963, there was a large-scale firing at Indian territory at Cachan 
by Pakistani forces, Such firing has been going on off and on. lose on 
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the heels of their intrusion into the Lobacherra area, Pakistani armed 
forces opened fire in another sector of the Assam-East Pakistan border on 
December 11 without any provocation. The East Pakistani Rifles started, 
firing at 10 p.m. in the Laltitilla and Dumabari areas. The Indian border 
patrol returned the fire. The firing continued intermittently throughout 
the day. An Indian guard was wounded. 

Pakistanis also used light and heavy machine guns. At Lobacherra 
firing which commenced at 8 a.m. on December 9 continued intermittently 
for 52 hours up midday of December 11. The border is clearly demarcated 
in the Lobacherra area. 

Pakistan has also constructed spurs on its side of the Feni river as a 
result of which there has been considerable land erosion on the Indian side, 

> ie, Tripura. India always considers the midstream of the Feni river a4 
the boundary between Tripura and East Pakistan. 

Pakistani forces had further intensified their aggressive activities in 
two sectors bordering Lobacherra in the United Khasi and Jaintia Hills 
district and Laltitilla-Dumabari in Karimganj. The situation on the two 
fronts took a menacing turn with the warlike activities of Pakistani forces 
which had been continuing ceaseless firing for the fourth day on the Khasi 
Hill border and for the third day in the Laltitilla-Dumabari area. Isdia's 

. Chief of the General Staff has telegraphically requested his counterpart in 
Pakistan for a high level meeting to prevent deterioration of the situation 
on the Assam-East Pakistan border. The entire LaltitillaDumabari area 
has turned into a zone of firing between the two sides. 


WITHDRAWAL OF HIGH COMMISSION STAFF 


On September 8 Pakistan asked for the immediate withdrawal of the 
Air Adviser in the Indian High Commission, Group-Captain P. B. Pawar, 
and three other members of the High Commission staff for allegedly con- 
ducting planned espionage on a large scale. 

The step follows exposure by India ,of a Pakistani spy network in 
New Delhi in which the Air “Adviser to the Pakistan High Commission 
was involved. Three members of the Pakistan High Commission staff in 
Delhi left the Indian capital for Pakistan on September 7 following the 
discovery by the local police that they were engaged in espionage. All 
shree members were arrested by the Delhi Police along with an Indian, 
national on September 3 when the Pakistanis were seen contacting the 
Indian to return certain papers said to be classified military documents. 

During interrogation tħe Pakistan High Commission personnel admitted 
that the documents had been given to them by the Air Adviser who had 
received them earlier from the Indian. On September 5th, the Government 
of India suggested that these three members of Pakistan High Commission 
should Be withdrawn from India. 
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As a retaliatory measure, Pakistan demanded the immediate withdrawal 
of the Indian High Commission staff men as stated above. 


INDIA IN WORLD POLITICS 


INDIA’S FOREIGN POLICY 


Since the outbreak of the Chinese aggression against India in October 
1962, there has been certain shift of emphasis in India’s foreign policy. 
China has not accepted the Colombo Powers’ proposal according to which, 
China was required to go back to the position of September 8, 1962, The 
truce that now prevails on India’s northern borders is a self-imposed truce 
adopted by China. She keeps under control large areas on the Western 
borders and further in recent months she has made inroads into areas 
professedly India’s. Pakistan has gifted away nearly 14,000 square miles 
of Kashmir area to China. This area belongs to India and Pakistan has 
forcibly occupied it. 

India pleaded for arbitration over the Sino-Indian border dispute, 
but China has*not accepted that suggestion. China has been building up 
heavy army concentrations along the entire northern borders of India. — | 

China and Pakistan have now allied against India. Pakistan invited 
Mr. Chou-en-lai to visit Pakistan. This was resented to by the 
US In order to show her disapproval of the present entente between 
China and Pakistan, the USA has. extended the area of operations of her 
7th Fleet throughout the entire Indian Ocean and it will also cruise areas 
in Bay of Bengal. Recently there has been an increased operations of 
Chinese submarines in the Indian Ocean and Bay of Bengal. ‘The extended 
cruise of the 7th Fleet is intended to keep the Chinese navy movement 


in check. 


China and Pakistan are now out to isolate India in world affairs, The 
political gap between Soviet Russia and China has further widened and 
ideologically and politically these two countries now stand separate. Chira 
is now trying to build up a third block of Powers, (Mr. Chou-en-lai was 
touring Africa to create her sphere of influence and was trying «to «call 
a second Bandung conference. Mr. Ayub Khari, President of Pakistan, also 
visited Ceylon with a view to induce her to join a second Bandung con- 
ference. Ceylon did not show much interest in the proposal. 

India at present is not inclined to join a second Bandung conference 
with China and Pakistan. India thinks that China and Palastan are no 
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longer non-aligned nations and therefore they have no right to participate 
a conference of non-aligned which is going to be held shortly. This will 
be of the Belgrade type of conference as was held in Belgrade in 1961. 
China and Pakistan are insisting upon holding a Bandung type of con- 
ference because they hope that many countries of Africa will veer roundi 
them in so far as African countries are anti-colonial and they are not much 
interested in the question of non-alignment, barring a few, of course. 
With an improved position between Russia and the USA after the 
conclusion of the partial Test Ban Treaty and the Hot Link Accord, world 
interest now seems to be focussed on Indo-Pakistani and Sino-Indian 


developments. 


> INDIA AND NEPAL 


The relations between India and. Nepal have markedly improved. In 
May, King Mahendra visited India and later, the President of India also 
paid visit to Nepal. Most of the past misunderstandings between these 
two countries have been removed. Nepal has expressed her goodwill to, 
wards India. India has reciprocated it by undertaking to help Nepal in 
her economic reconstruction. India has agreed to allow transit of Pakistani 
goods to Nepal through Indian territory. 

* Several development projects of Nepal will be built by India. King 
Mahendra has assured that Nepal will always stand by India in her difficulty. 


INDIA BANS SOUTH AFRICAN SHIPS & PLANES 


The Government of India announced on July 13, 1963 that ships or 
piu from South Africa would not be allowed to touch ports or airports 
in India. 

'These measures are part of the sanctions which India has recently 
applied in full compliance with the U.N. General Assembly's resolution of 
1963 calling upon member States to take certain diplomatic and economic 
steps against South Africa because of her racial policies. 

India has no diplomatic relations with South Africa since 1946. Even 
the contact maintained between the two Governments through their 
missions in London in order to implement U.N. resolutions on the question 
of treatment of persons of Indian origin, has now been broken off. 

» Though Indian ships do not call at South African ports, the Govern- 
menb of India has issued instructions to prohibit Indian ships from going 
to South African ports. 

The International Civil: Aviation Organization has been informed that 
India would not allow aircraft registered in South Africa tó land at Indian 
airports or to overfly India. od 

On the question of boycott of trade with South Africa, the announce- 
ment ee that there has been a general ban on trade between the two 
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countries since 1946. The movement of some items, mainly of cultural 
and religious interest, was, however, being allowed through postal and 
other channels on humanitarian grounds, 

The Government of India has now decided that only books and 
periodical publications, free unsolicited gifts and packets of sweetmeats and 
blessings for Muslim community sent by the Durgah Committee, Ajmer, 
would be allowed for movement between the two countries. These would 
be the only exceptions. ri 


INDIAN NATIONALS IN CEYLON 


There has been long outstanding dispute between India and Ceylon 
over the stateless persons in Ceylon. The Government of India in June 
1963 sent an aide memoire on the subject to the Ceylon Government, The 
document sets out in detail India's views on this controversial questioni 
and reveals a considerable measure of disagreement with the stand that 
Ceylon has latterly adopted. 

One of the principal suggestions that India has made is that a definite 
timclimit, to be fixed by mutual consultation, be prescribed for the 
"Stateless" persons to express their preference for Indian citizenship. 
After the fixed period is over, no further applications for Indian citizen. 
ship, may be entertained. Without such a deadline, it is explained to 
Colombo, the “Stateless” 1u Ceylon would be encouraged to postpone their 
decision indefinitely and perpetually provide the raw material for an Indo- 
Ceylon dispute. 

Judging from the recent writings in the Ceylon Press, the move fori 
a timelimit is unlikely to be popular in Colombo, But curiously, India's 
suggestion is a corollary to Ceylon's own proposal that individuals who 
Wish to benefit from its inducement scheme must register themselves with 
the Indian High Commissioner in Colombo within a specified period. 

1954 Agreement: In some of its recent communications, the Ceylon 
Government has interpreted its. 1954 agreement with India in a manner 
which in India’s view is contrary to the spirit in which Mr. Nehru and 
Sir John Kotlewala had concluded it. India’s stand, as described above 
and reiterated in the aide memoire, is that any person of Indian origin who 
decided of his own free will to return to India would be acceptable as 


sa citizen. Even those who applied Ceylonese citizenship but were returned. 


down would be welcome provided they express a desire to migrat to 
India. The mere fact that Ceylon is not prepared to give them citizenship, 
it argues, does not automatically entitle them to Indian citizenship. 

It strongly refutes the Ceylon Government's latest claim that all people 
of Indian origin Whom it refused citizenship are the responsibility of the 
Indian Government whether they seek Indian citizenship or not, If this 
Position is accepted India would be expected to open its doors to nearly 
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700,000 individuals who actually wished to remain in Ceylon but whose 

application for citizenship were rejected, often on flimsly and legally 

untenable grounds, and who are still reluctant to come here. i 
The latest Ceylonese view about India’s responsibilities in respect of 

the “Stateless” persons is a significant departure from the stand that 

Sir John Kotlewala had jointly taken on the point in the 1954 agreement. 


FRESH AGGRESSION BY CHINA 

Since last year’s (1962) massive invasion of India followed by a 
unilateral cease-fire and withdrawal, China has now committed the most 
serious violation of Indian territory. On June 22, it was announced that 
the Chinese frontier guards set up a military post in Ladakh near Daulat 

2 Beg Oldi, at a place deep in Indian territory and far beyond “anything 
ever claimed by China”. 

The Chinese post is about 1,200, yards north-east of the strategic 
Depsang pass on the traditional route to the Karakoram pass. This post 
is in addition to the so-called seven civilian posts which the Chinese Goy- 
ernment has, in disregard of the Colombo proposals, unilaterally set up in 
Ladakh. In a Note to the Chinese Government, India has lodged a strong 
protest against this fresh act of aggression on territory admitted as Indian 

, even by the Chinese Government. 

“By committing aggression under cover of its peace offensive, the 
Chinese Government is deliberately making a bid to renew tension and 
create a grave situation in the border areas of Ladakh,” the Indian Mote ` 
declared. 

China’s latest act of aggression has purposefully infringed not only 
the boundary alignment claimed by China itself in its 1960 map but also 
the so-called November 1959 line of actual control as well as the Colombo 
proposals. 

A likely object of Chinese aggression is to bring an old dream to 
fruition: A Chinese dominated confederation of Himalayan States. 


AFRO-ASIAN SOLIDARITY CONFERENCE 

During the second week of September, 1963, an Afro-Asian solidarity 
conference was held at Nicosia. On 11th September, a Lebanese delegate 
moved a resolution urging India and China to open negotiations on their 
"border dispute on the basis of the Colombo proposals. The Chinese delegate” 
attdcked India as # stooge of U.S. imperialism. 
® The Chinese delegation to the Afro-Asian solidarity conference was 
severely criticised by Tanganyika delegate who accused the Chinese 0 
racialism and lack of confidence in Africans. The occasion was when the 
Political Committee of the conference, then in session in Nicosia, set UP 
a three-member drafting committee consisting of the United Arab Republic, 
Tanganyika and Algeria to draft its final resolution. 
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China objected to the composition and asked for the inclusion of 
Indonesia and Ceylon. The Chinese were defeated when the matter wag 
put to vote. Then they asked for the inclusion of one Asian among the 
four at which the Tanganyikan delegate hit out at the Chinese delegate 
on his “racial” attitude. 

Tension mounted high at the committee when its Chairman Dr. Vassos 
Lyssarides, threatened twice to quit the chairmanship because of Chinese 
attitude, On the issues concerning nuclear disarmament, the Chinese were 
voted oüt and their delegate finding himself in a minority invoked the 
customary principle that the Solidarity Secretariat decisions should be 
reached* unanimously. Twice Dr. Lyssarides pointed out to the Chinese 
that the majority vote was a good democratic principle. 

When the Chinese insisted on the unanimity principle, Dr. Lyssarides. 
threatened to quit but the Chinese later withdrew. their demand. China 
Was being isolated because of her uncompromising attitude at this con- 
ference—the only international forum of Which she is a member. On the 
Question of the partial testban treaty, the Chinese delegation suffered a 
political. and tactical defeat, 

The Chinese defeat at the Nicosia conference was so complete that 
every proposal the Chinese had brought was either voted out or forced to 
be withdrawn. In a wrangling’ over the resolution on the Moscow treaty. 
the African delegations, rallied behind the Soviet delegation when they 
found the Chinese were “unreasonable and uncompromising.” 

The non-official Indian delegation joined others in supporting the test 
ban treaty in no uncertain terms. One African delegation told the Chinese 
that it was highly improper on their part to dub the treaty as a fraud 
and describe the Afro-Asian Governments that had signed it as foolish. 

The Indian delegation was able to convince several delegations, 
especially the Africans, of the rightness of the Indian stand on the border 
dispute despite violent anti-Indian campaign, A 

One thing that infuriated the Africans was the fact that the Chinese 
had brought some “spurious hationalist African leaders" not recognized 
by the national movements in Africa. One such delegate was physically 
Temoved from the conference. The chairman of the executive meeting, 
Dr. Lyssarides said the Chinese had won at Moshi by their “blackmail 
and shouts", but he was determined not to fall a prey to those tactics 
at Nicosia. 3 k 


DJAKARTA DECLARATION 


Delegates from 38 Afro-Asian nations on 30th April, 1963 adopted 
a so-called “Djakarta Declaration”, a charter of aims and purposes fod 
Afro-Asian journalists. An agreement was also reached to form, an Afro- 
Asian Press Association. í 
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The delegates convened in this West Java capital (Djakarta) adopted 
the charter after days of heated debate chiefly on political issues. Indian 
delegation did not sign the Declaration on the ground that it was not 
authorised by the Indian Working Journalists’ Federation to sign anything. 


AFRO-ASIAN SOLIDARITY CONFERENCE AT MOSHI 


The Afro-Asian Peoples Solidarity Conference was held at, Moshi, 
Tanganyika, in the first wepk of March, 1963. Russia, China and India, 
among others, participated in the conference. 

The decisions at the conference stressed the importance of intensifica- 
tion of the struggle against colonialism, imperialism and neo-colonialism. 
“We are convinced that within the family of Afro-Asian peoples all dis- 

= putes and differences can be resolved by fraternal discussion on the basis 
of the principles and spirit of the Bandung declarations. Therefore we 
support the Bandung principles and urge the Afro-Asian countries which 
have boundary differences to solve these issues through peaceful negotiations 
inspired by the principles.” 

The Moshi conference decisions and resolutions conform to the Chinese 
idea of providing the freedom fighters in colonial countrigs with military 
aid, which was said to be a proof of China’s militant and warlike policies— 

sand which was supported by Russia at Moshi. 

In the Lok Sabha there was a severe criticism against the Indian dele- 
gation at Moshi. The charge was that the Indian delegation had failed in 
its mission and that it had brought nothing but disgrace for this country. 


INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


FEDERATION OF MALAYSIA 


On September 16, 1963, the Federation of Malaysia—bringing together 
10 million people in Malaya, Singapore, Sarwak and Sabah (formerly North 
Borneo)—came into existence. It marked the culmination of two years of 
intensive conferences between Britain and the countries concerned. For 
the British territories of Singapore, Sarwak and North Borneo the birth of 
Malaysia brought the dawn of independence, bringing to an end a link 
which began with Singapore 144 years ago. Tunku Abdul Rahaman has 
become the Primes Minister of the Federation of Malaysia. There are 
foarteen States in the Federation of Malaysia. 

Indonesia and Philippites are against the formation of the Federation; 
of Malaysia. Indonesig is not on good terms with the Federation. President 
Soekarno has instructed the Government to freeze and then take over the 
running of Malaysian enterprises in Indonesia, according to a decree pub- 
lished in Djakarta on November 29, 1963. The decree affects firms wholly 
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or partly belonging to Malaysian nationals or Indonesian nations having 
domiciles in Malaysian territory. 

The present constitution of the Federation of Malaya will form the 
basis of the new Malaysia constitution, but it will be modified to safeguard: 
the interests of the new Borneo States in scores of ways—in religion and 


language, in finance and citizenship, in loca] jurisdiction and administra- 


Immigration, for mstance, will be a federal subject, but federal legisla- 
tion will ensure that entry into North Borneo or Sarwak will need the 
approval of the State concerned. Islam will be the religion of Malaysia, 
but theré will be no State religion in North Borneo and Sarwak and there 
will be constitutional guarantees, of freedom of religion there. Moreover, 
where federal law provides for special financial aid for Muslim institutions 
and Muslim religious education, proportionate amounts will be made avail- 
able for social welfare in the territories of North Birneo and Sarwak, 

Malaya will be the national language of Malaysia, but North Borneo 
and Sarwak will be able to retain English as an official language for as 
long as they like and their representatives can use it in the federal Parlia- 
ment for at least the next 10 years. 

In the federal Parliament, each of the two States will elect two 


and 24 from Sarwak. The distribution of legislative powers between. 
Federal and State Parliaments is carefully listed, again making provision 
for the special requirements of North Borneo and Sarwak. R j 

The new Government of Malaysia on September 17 severed diplomatic 
ties with Indonesia and decided to recall its Ambassador to the Philippines. 
The Thai Government will look after Malaysia’s interests in the two 


The Malaysian action was ‘announced ty the Prime Minister, Tunku 
Abdul Rahaman, after an emergency meeting of the Cabinet. It almost 
coincided with a violent attack on the Indonesian Embassy in Kuala Lumpur, 
when more than 1000 screaming Malaysians smashed through a police 
(cordon and set fire to part of the Embassy building. H 


a 
U.S.A. AND RUSSIA ACCORD * ad 
There were two significant milestones in the relation of U.S.S.R. and 
U.S.A. One was the signing on August 5, 1963, of a partial nuclear test- 
ban treaty after fixe years of negotiations. The other was an agreement 
signed on June 20, 1963 for a teleprinter line between the White House 
and the Kremlin to avert an accidental nuclear war. The cae were: 
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“Bach Government shall be responsible for the arrangements for the link on 
its own territory. Each Government shall take the necessary steps to ensure 
continuous functioning of the link and prompt delivery to the Head of 
Government of any communications received by means of the link from 
the Head of Government of the other party.” 


$ AFRICAN SUMMIT AT ADDIS ABABA 


During the first weck of May, 1963, there was a conference of Heads 
of African States in AddiseAbaba. This conferencé has been called as 
the African “summit” conference. Its main objectives was to try and 
find some means whereby the opposing African groups can be brought 
together and work together for the good of Africa as a whole. It was 
hoped to create a series of regional groupings, rather than the ideological 
groupings which at present keep countries apart, 

The chief rivals over the past few years have been the Casablanca 
group of States (Ghana, Guinea, Mali, Morocco, the United Arab Republic 
and Algeria) and the Monrovia bloc (including Nigeria, Sierra Leone, 
Tunisia, Togo, Liberia, Somali, Libya) and the whole Malagasy group off 
French-speaking States, plus Ethiopia herself. 

‘At the conference, Ethiopia and some other States pressed for the 
extension of the PAFMECA bloc (Pan African Freedom Movement for 
‘East, Central and Southern Africa) which has been set up, not on ideologies 
but with the simple aim of eradicating colonialism from this part of Africa 
and ensuring that there is something to take the place of fast disappearing 
colonial administration. 

The all-pervading force throughout emergent Africa today is non- 
alignment—a firm determination not to get entangled in the arguments 
of the Great Powers, and to keep entirely aloof from the struggle between 
East and West. 

The fate which has befallen India after the Chinese attack has certainly 
come as a great shock to many African leaders who have in the past 
looked on India’s neutrality as the ideal insurance against involvement— 
and the Sino-Indian conflict crópped up many times in the deliberations 
at Addis Ababa. 

"The African summit lost its main purpose because the Foreign Ministers 
recommended that the Heads of State should merely pronounce on thc 
basic principles of African unity, leaving the details to be worked out at 
a subsequent conference. There was the Ethiopian suggestion for a loose 
confederation. But this was not accepted. 

The leaders of 32 independent African States adopted a Charter which 
aims at turning these States into one powerful political force. The Charter 
sets up a conference of the Chiefs of State each year, a permanent secretariat, 
a Council of Ministers to meet more often and a commission to mediate 
or arbitrate disputes among the States of Africa. The leaders agreed in 
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principle to seek reinforcement of unity, co-ordinate their efforts to raise 
the standard of living, defend their sovereignty, eliminate the remnants 
of colonialism in Africa and promote co-operation with the U.N. 


PRESIDENT KENNEDY ASSASSINATED 


President Kennedy, 35th President of the U.S.A., was assassinated in 
Dallas on November 22, 1963. The President died at 12-30 a.m., 25 minutes 
after he was shot at by an unknown sniper. The President was murdered 
while going in a procession from Dallas airport to the downtown business 
area, where Mr, Kennedy was to have addressed a meeting. 

The President and his wife were travelling in a car, accompanied by 
Governor Connally and Vice-President Johnson. Governor Connally was 
also struck down by the sniper’s bullet. He however has now recovered 
completely. 

It was alleged that the murderer of President Kennedy was a youth 
of 24, named Oswald. Oswald has also been killed by the owner of a 
Dallas strip-tease club. 

Three of the previous Presidents were assassinated—Abraham Lincoln 
(1860), James V. Garfield (1880) and William McKinley (1900). 

President Kennedy was a true democrat and he tried hard to accord 
equal rights to the Negroes in the U.S.A. The Southern States were anti- 
Negroes and President Kennedy tried to restore equal rights for the Negroes 
and it is supposed that is why he fell a victim to diehard racists of Texas. 

The funeral was attended by Kings, princes, presidents and Prime 
Ministers. They comprised the greatest assemblage of world figures ever 
to do homage to a nation’s leader and their presence was a demonstration 
of respect and admiration transcending all national, religious and ideological 
differences. 

Mr. Lyndon Johnsons the Vice-President, was sworn into office on the 
same airliner which took Kennedy’s body back to Washington. 


DIEM REGIME OVERTHROWN IN VIETNAM 


In the East, one of the bloodiest revolts of the year (1963) 
took place in the first day of November ; President Ngo Dinh Diem wha 
had ruled South Vietnam since 1955 was overthrown. He lost his life 
in the uprising. In last May the Buddhists staged a massive demonstrayion 
in Hue, in Central Vietnam accusing Diem of persecuting them. Diem 
denied the charge, but the damage was done .when Government troops 
trying to disperse the demonstrators opened fire and killed 11 persons. 
The Buddhists seized on the incident as a signal for demonstration, and 
underground activities fared up. ; 

Diem contended that the Buddhists were being misled by’ certain 
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elements including communists who had infiltrated their ranks. The 
Buddhists and their followers staged a series of sporadic hunger-strikes 
and demonstrations. Then on June 11 an aged Buddhist monk became 
the symbol of resistance when he burned himself to death at a Saigon 
street. Diem failed to conciliate the Buddhists. Soon, six other Buddhists— 
five monks and a nun—burned themselves to death within a period of 
four months. 

Students meanwhile, staged demonstrations against the Diem Govern- 
ment, When these were banned by the Governmont, they went under- 
ground, The Buddhist cause provided a focus for political elements long 
opposed to Diem’s authoritarian family rule. 

With civil resistance rising, South Vietnamese armed forces on August 
21, 1963, last raided Buddhist pagodas throughout the country, arrested 

* a number of Buddhist leaders and clamped martial law over the nation. 
‘The U.S. Government denounced the action and privately blamed Diem's 
strong-armed action. The U.S.A, demanded Diem’s brother, Nhu's ousten 
from South Vietnam Government, where he served as head of the nation's 
secret police. The two brothers spurned the U.S. demand, claiming that 
Diem and only Diem was the head of the South Vietnamese Government. 

With Diem waging a spreading religious-political war in his backyard, 
, President Kennedy last September ordered the Defence Secretary, 
Mr. Robert S. McNamara, and General Maxwell D. Taylor, Chairman of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff, to South Vietnam to see whether the battle 
against the communist Viet Cong was being weakened by the Buddhist 
conflict. Mr. McNamara reported that the war against the communists 
was proceeding well and that he estimated 16,500 U.S, military personnel 
in South Vietnam as advisers to the South Vietnamese army, could possibly 
be withdrawn by December 1965. After that, the South Vietnamese forces 
could handle the war alone. 

Meanwhile, the U.S. Government launched a” new pressure campaign 
on Diem in an attempt to get him to loosen his authoritarian rule. 
Washington withheld shipment of food surpluses and some financial aid. 
But Diem showed no disposition to change his ways or conciliate his 
opponents. 

Buddhist nations throughout Asia joined in condemning Diem’s 
Government and his regime was condemned in a special U.N. debate, 
the President invited a U.N. Mission to visit South Vietnam and probe into» 
the'charges. The zeven-man mission arrived in Saigon on October 23. 

* Mr. Diem opposed the French and the Japanese occupation in World 
War Il He spurned the overtures of Ho Chi Minh, leader of communist 
North Vietnam, to form a coalition government after the Second World War. 

Fearing his life was in danger from both the French and the com- 
munists, Mr. Diem fled from the country in 1950 and for two years lived 
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at the Maryknoll seminary in Lakewood N.Y. The playboy Emperor 
Bao Dai offered Mr. Diem the premiership of South Vietnam in June 1954. 
He accepted but only after he was granted full civil and military authority. 
Whipping the military into line and smashing the powerful private armies 
of the Bao Dai and Hoa Hae sects, Mr. Diem in October 1955 engineered 
a referendum which made the country a republic and sent Bao Dai into 
exile. 

After the overthrow of the Diem regime, a provisional Constitution 
was promulgated and a Provisional Government set up in South Vietnam 
with the former Vice-President, Mr. Nguyen Ngoc The, as Prime Minister 
and the head of the military Revolutionary Council, Gen. Duong Van Minh, 
as Head of State. Under the Constitution, South Vietnam remains a 
republic, 


MAPHILANDO BORN 


Maphilindo—signifying the closer association of Malaya, Indonesia 
and the Philippines—was born on August 5, 1963 at a conference in Manila. 
During the seven days of the Manila summit conference, the issue of a 
compromise setdement on Malaysia loomed so large that little attention 
was paid to translating the ideal of Maphilindo into reality. The summit 
in effect became a Foreign Ministers’ conference with the three Head of 
Government calling the hand, but themselyes remaining in the background, 

As a result of the seven days of acrimonious debate, the formula on 
Malaysia, accepted by the three Head of Governmeut, asked the UN. 
Secretary-General to conduct an enquiry in the two British Borneo terri- 
tories of North Borneo (Sabah) and Sarwak, prior to the establishment 
of Malaysia. The lines and object of this enquiry were specified. s 

The Manila summit asked U. Thant to conduct the inquiry by sending 
U.N. working teams on’ which representatives of each of the three States 
should be attached as observers and not at members as Indonesia was 
earlier insisting. ; 

The wishes of the Borneo people, it was suggested, should be ascertained 
by a fresh approach, taking into consideration the recent elections in the 
two Borneo territories and verifying the nature of these elections. This 
should be in the context of a U.N. principle, which defines that the inte- 
gration of territories should be on the basis of a free and fair democratic 
process. ] 

The U.N. Secretary-General ascertained the views of the people “of 
North Borneo and Sarwak. The people of these two, territories signified 
their assent to join the federation of Malaysia. On the basis of this popular 
verdict, Malaysia ‘was created. North Borneo and Sarwak were British 
dependencies. A report was published recently setting out the conditions 
under which Sarwak and North Borneo would join the new federation, 
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“The Governments of Malaya and Brunei have also agreed on conditions 
for Brunei’s membership. 


SOUTH AFRICA EXCLUDED FROM F.A.0. MEETING 

On December 5, 1963, the Food and Agricultural Organization decided 
to exclude South Africa from all future FAO meetings or conferences in 
Africa. The decision was taken at the plenary session at the world con- 
ference. of FAO. The only dissenting vote came frgm South Africa. 

A FAO spokesman explained that South Africa remains a member of 
FAO, eligible to attend and vote at FAO's conference held outside the 
‘African continent. Attendance there would be futile since delegates from 
all other African nations have refused to attend any African conference 
swith South Africa present. In Rome they refused to remain in the con- 
ference room when a South African delegate spoke, 

U.N. Steps against Apartheid : On Pecember 5, the Security Council 
took another step in the slow and cautious process of bringing the United 
Nations to bear upon South Africa's White minority Government to 
give up its policy of discrimination and repression against the coloured 
people who. constitute a majority in that State. 

The Security Council unanimously passed a resolutton drafted by 
‘Norway which asked States to stop immediately the sale and shipment of 
equipment and materials for the manufacture and maintenance of arms 
and ammunition in South Africa, This is considered an important addi- 
tion to the arms embargo aleeady recommended by the Security Council. 

(he African States supported by Soviet Union and India expressed 
strong doubts about the advisability of forming yet another committee of 
experts to help resolve peacefully the explosive race situation in South 
Africa. What was required, they said, was not any more testing of South, 
Africa’s good faith, who had already ignored 29 resolutions of the United 
Nations to that effect, but concrete and effective action to cure South 
African racialists of their intransigence. 


CHANGES IN LATIN AMERICA 
Coups in Latin America successfully brought down regimes in Peru 
on March 3, Guatemala on March 30, Equador on July 11, Dominican 
Republic on September 25 and Honduras on October 3. 1963. 
DU Uprisings in Argentina, Brazil and Haiti were crushed. D 


» KENYA AND ZANZIBAR BECOMES INDEPENDENT 
On December 12, 1963, Kenya became independent and on December 10, 
1963, Zanzibar, the spice island protectorate regained indipendence after 
73 years as a British protectorate, » 
Mr. Jemo Kenyatta has become the Premiér of Kenya. Kenya, one o£ 
the few remaining British dependencies in Africa, became independent on 
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December 12. Earlier, full internal self-government was granted to Kenya. 
This important constitutional stage was reached following elections to the 
Central and Regional legislatures held in May 1963. In both the House 
of » Representatives and the Senate, which together form the country's 
National Assembly, the Kenya African National Union (KANU) emerged 
as the majority party, and its leader. Mr. Jemo Kenyatta, became Kenya’s 
first Prime Minister. He heads a Cabinet of 16 Ministers. The main 
Opposition Party is the Kenya African Democratic Union, led by Mr. R. 
G. Ngala. ° " 


NYASALAND APPROACHES FULL INDEPENDENCE 

An important step towards Nyasaland's internal self-government and 
ultimate independence was reached on February 1, 1963 when the Executive 
Council was replaced by a Cabinet headed by Dr. Hastings Banda as the 
first Prime Minister. 

The changes are the result*of a conference held in London in 
November 1962 when it was agreed that a self-governing constitution, with 
temporary limitations to take account of the special circumstances of the 
territory, should come into force in two stages. The first of these two 
stages was reached on February 1; the next will follow “as soon as 
administratively possible.” 

Nayasaland has been a British protectorate for over 70 years. It has 
a land area of less than 37,000 square miles and a population of nearly 
3 million of whom all but about 20,000 are Africans, It has few natural 
resources, and as much of the country is too steep and rocky for cultiva- 
tion. Some 70,000 Africans have to go annually to work in Southern 
and South Africa. The available land, however, has been successfully 
utilised by growing tobacco, tea and tung in the elevated areas and foo 
crops and cotton in the low-lying areas. Maize is the staple food crop. 

When the Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland was set up in 1953, 
the British Government included Nyasaland in it because it thought the 
territory would benefit from association with the comparatively richer 
territories of Southern Rhodesia. But ofganized African opinion in 
Nyasaland opposed its membership, and at the 1961 elections Dr. Hastings 
Banda’s Malawi Congress party was returned to power on a programme 
of secession. On December 19, 1962, Mr. Butler, the British Minister. 
responsible for Central African affairs had agreed that Nyasaland could 
"secede from Federation. ^ 

Kenya became the seventh African country in thé British Common- 
wealth to achieve independence since the war and 34th independent nation 
in Black Africa. . 

On 12th December the country was admitted to the Commonwealth. 
This was announced by the British Premier, Sir Alec Douglas Home in 
E 


à telegram to Mr. Kenyatta. 
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Zanzibar was not gaining independence as a British-created African 
nation; it is regaining independence as a State that existed during the 
13th century. It is a Islamic settlement and was perhaps the oldest State 
in Africa, except Ethiopia. á 

Zanzibar is the 17th member of the Commonwealth with a population 
of slightly mire than 3 lakhs, The two little islands of Zanzibar and 
Pemba close to the east coast of Africa, contain a mixture of peoples as 
complex as that of any of the mainland territories. Merchants from Arabia 
have traded with the islands from the beginning of history, and Indians 
nearly as long. The 10,000 people who call themselves Shirazis claim 
to be descended from the refugees of a tenth century religious schism 
in Arabia, but the 40,000 Arabs, from whom the traditional rufing class 
was drawn, date their ancestry to the conquest of Zanzibar by the Sultan 

* of Muscat early in the 17th century. 

'There are 18,000 Indians, who are the principal business community. 
The 240,000 Africans belong mainly to the class of unskilled labour ; some 
are of the descendants of men brought from the mainland as slaves, others 
af more recent immigrants. 

In independent Zanzibar the Sultan is the head of the State and will 
act as a constitutional monarch on the advice of his ministers. The country 
will have a single legislative chamber. A bill of rights safeguards freedom 

' of conscience, expression and assembly and -provides protection against 
slavery and forced labour, arbitrary arrest and detention, and discrimina- 
tion on grounds of race. These provisions are one of a number which 
are entrenched and can be altered only by a Bill passed by a two-thirds 
majority of the legislature in two successive sessions with a dissolution 
between them. 


GAMBIA ATTAINS SELF-GOVERNMENT 
Cambia, Britain's oldest and last possession in West Africa, achieved 
full internal selfgovernment at midnight of October 4, 1963. 


CHANGES IN THE MiDDLE EAST 
In the Middle East, Iraq's leader, General Abdul Kassem, who himself 
led a revolt five years earlier was deposed and executed in February, 1963. 
Traq had another day of trouble in November, when some of the leaders 
of the February coup were ousted. 
,On March 8, the Syrian Government was toppled. A pro-Nasser attempt? 
to seize power in Syria on July 18, was crushed. 


ARMS EMBARGO AGAINST SOUTH AFRICA 
On December 4, the Security Council called for a, worldwide boycott 
against shipment of arms to South Africa as a means of compelling that 
mation to abandon its apartheid laws. By a unanimous vote, the Council 
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adopted a Norwegian resolution calling for an arms embargo against 
South Africa, Representatives of African nations supported the resolution 
although they said that the resolution did not go far enough. 


CHANGE IN BRITISH PRIME MINISTERSHIP 


On October 10, Mr. Macmillan, the former British Prime Minister, 
announced that he would not be able to lead the Conseryative Party at the 
next general elections. He named Lord Home, Foreign Secretary, as his 
successor. On his advice the Queen asked Lord Home to form the Cabinet, 
Lord Home agreed and accordingly he became the new Prime Minister 
of England. 

Lord Home gave up his peerage and took the name of Sir Alec 
Douglas-Home. He got himself elected to the House of Commons from 
a Scottish constituency. Under new Act, a peer can give up his peerage 
and be a member of the House of Gommons on election. Sir Alec Douglas- 
Home was elected by the Conservative Party as its leader. 


TEST BAN TREATY 


On 5th August, 1963, the USA, Britain and Russia signed a partial 
nuclear test ban treaty in Moscow. The treaty bans nuclear weapons tests 
in the atmosphere, in outer space and under-water. This is not a treaty 
on disarmament. 

India is also a signatory of the test ban treaty. France and China 
have refused to sign the treaty. West Germany has announced that it will 
not sign the treaty for the time being. Among the nations who have 
signed the treaty are: Afghanistan, Australia. Belgium, Brazil, Britain, 
Bulgaria, Canada, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, East Germany, Ecuador, 
Ethiopia, Finland, India, Iran, Ireland. Israel, Italy, Jamaica, Japan, Laos, 
Liberia, Mexico, Mongolfa, New Zealand, Norway, Poland, Saudi Arabia, 
Senegal, Somalia, the Soviet Union, the United Arab Republic, the United 
States of America and Uruguay, N 

The treaty came on force on 10th October, 1963 when Britain, USA 
and the Soviet Union exchanged their instruments of ratification. It has 
now been signed by over 100 nations. 

Proclaiming as their principal aim the speediest possible achievement 
pf an agreement on general and complete disarmament under strict inter“ 
national control in accordance with the objectives of the United Nations 
which would put an end to the armaments race and eliminate the incéntive 
to the production and testing of all kinds of weapons including nuclear 
weapons seeking to achieve the discontinuance of all test explosions of 
nuclear weapons for all times, determined to continue negotiations, and 
desiring to put an end to the contamination of man’s environment by 
radioactive substance, have agreed as follows: 
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Article I 


1. Each of the parties to this. treaty undertakes to prohibit to prevent 
and not to carry out any nuclear weapons test explosion, or any other 
nuclear explosion at any place under its jurisdiction of control : 

A. In the atmosphere, beyond its limits, including outer space, or 
under-water, including territorial waters of high ‘seas, or 
“B. In any other environment if such explosion causes radioactive 
debris to be present outside the territorial limits of the State under whose 
jurisdiction or control such explosion is conducted. It is understood in this 
connection that the provisions of this sub-paragraph are without prejudice 
to the conclusion of a treaty resulting in the permanent banning of all 
nuclear test explotions, including all such explosions underground, the 
conclusions of which, as the parties have stated in the preamble to this 
treaty, they seek to achieve. 

2, Each of the parties to this treaty undertakes furthermore to refrain 
from causing, encouraging or in any way participating in the carrying out 
of any nuclear weapons test explosion, or any other nuclear explosion, 
` anywhere which would take place in any of the environments described, 

or have the effect referred to in paragraph 9 of this article. 


> Article Il 


1. Any party may propose amendments to this treaty. The text of 
any proposed amendment shall be submitted to the depository Governments 
which shall circulate it to all parties to the treaty. Thereafter, if requests 
to do so by onethird or more of the parties the depositary Governments 
shall convene a conference to which they shall invite all the parties to 
consider such amendment. 

2. Any amendment to this treaty must be approved by the majority 
of votes of all the parties to this treaty including the votes of all original 
parties, The amendment shall enter into force for all parties upon the 
deposit of instruments of ratjfication by. a majority of all the parties 
including the instruments of ratification of all of the original parties. 


Article II 


,.,l This treaty shall be open to all states for signature. Any state 
which does not - this treaty before its entry into force in accordance 
with paragraph 3 Of this article may accede to it at any time. 

2 This treaty shall,be subject to ratification by signatory, states. 
Instruments of ratification and instruments of accession shall be deposited 
with the Governments of the original parties—the United States of America, 
the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland, and the 
Union ef Soviet Socialist Republics—which are hereby designated the 
depositary Governments. 


| 
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3. This treaty shall enter into force after its ratification by all the 
original parties and the deposit of their instruments of ratification. | 

4. For states whose instruments of ratification or accession are deposited 
subsequent to the entry into force of this treaty, it shall enter into force 
on the date of the deposit of their instruments of ratification or accession, 

5. The depositary Governments shall promptly inform all signatory 
and acceding. states of the date of each signature, the date of deposit of 
cach instrument of ratification of and accession to this treaty, the date of 
its entry into force, ‘and the date of receipt of any requests for conference 
or other notices. 

6., This treaty shall be registered by the depository Governments 
pursuant to Article 102 of the Charter of the United Nations. 


Article IV | 


This treaty shall be of unlimited duration. 

Each party shall in exercising its national sovereignty have the right 
to withdraw from the treaty if it decides that extraordinary events, related 
to the subject matter of this treaty, have jeopardized the supreme interests 
of its country. It shall give notice of such withdrawal to all other parties 
to the treaty three months in advance. 


Article V 


This treaty, of which the English and Russian texts are equally 
authentic, shall be deposited in the Archives of the depositary Governments. 
Duly certified copies of this treaty shall be transmitted by the depositary 
Governments of the signatory and acceding states. i 

In witness whereof the undersigned, duly authorized, have signed this 
treaty. 
TU IE Step: The heads of three delegations in a joint statement 
agreed that the Test Ban Treaty constituted an important first step towards 
the reduction of international tension and the strengthening of peace, And 
they look forward to further progress im this direction, ; 

The French Foreign Minister, told the National Assembly's Foreign 
Affairs Committee: “In the absence of an agreement on effective and 
controlled disarmament, the French Government's position is not to sacrifice 
France’s atomic armament. 


EVEREST EXPEDITION < £ 


KING 
An American mountaineering expedition party brought off a spectacular 
double assault.on the summit along the hitherto unclimbed West Ridge 
and the more tsaditional South Col. route. ' i 
Apart from this first ever double success by one expedition on the same 
day, the Americans also brought off another mountaineering first—the 
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traverse ; the West Ridge team returned from the summit along the South 
Col. route, Expedition Jeader, Norman Dyhrenfurth, termed this latter 
achievement “the dream of mountaineers for decades.” It was tried only 
once before—by the French expedition to Nanda Devi which lost two 
climbers. 

William Unsoeld and Thomas Hornbein, the West Ridge climbers 
after a struggle for twelve perilous hours climbed up the steep rock face 
of the Ridge which had hitherto defied mountaineers. Using pitons and 
ropes and spurred on by the knowledge that there*could be no return 
(stocks of oxygen and food at their assault camp had been lost in a snow- 
slide) the two battled foot by foot up the path to glory. E 

Earlier, Barry Bishop and Luther Jerstad had reached the summit 
from the South Col. They made it three hours before Unsoeld and Horbein 
arrived there around 3-30 p.m. LS.T. On May 1, two of its climbers, 
James Whittaker and Sherpa Nawang Gomba, a nephew of Tenzing Norgay, 
had reached the summit along the South "Col. 


SITUATION IN LAOS 

The Laotian crisis has now reached the state of hopelessness that pre- 
vailed before the 1962 Geneva Agreement and most of the major national 
and foreign factions involved are using incidents and situations to indulge in 
a propaganda war. 

The one exception, however, is Prince Souvanna Phouma who is still 
battling with the situation, perhaps because he realizes that this is his last 
chance to salvage a much-battered national Government. The Government 
remains one of national union only in name. The Pathet Lao ministers 
are safely ensconced on the Plain of Jars. Although they continue to 
maintain the fiction of being members of the Government, there is little 
likelihood of their returning to Vientiane. 

Government decisions, therefore, represent the Wishes of two of the 
three Laotian factions—the neutralists (the Kong Le variety) and the 
Rightists. What is more the Government at Vientiane has no control over 
half of the country. ki 

The International Control Commission itself is moving on two wheels 
instead of three. Although it accomplished the task of stationing ICC 
teams at General Kong Le’s headquarters on the Plain, this was done 
at ,the sacrifice of the Polish member’s support. It may be recalled that 
Poland did not support the views of the ICC. The ICC (particularly India) 
has moved away from the principle of unanimity. Western circles are indeed 
pleased with the majority report submitted to the Co-Chairmen of the 
Geneva conference, but even this report—which fixed the blame for the 
shooting down of the U.N. helicopters on the Pathet Lao—is in danger 
of becoming an instrument of propaganda. 

North Vietnam is rendering assistance to Pathet Lao. On the other 
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side, the USA has helped in moving troops and munitions to the Plain 
of Jars. The Russians have so far given the impression of being ineffectual 
spectators of the crisis. 

‘In the middle of June, 1963, Britain revealed that it had failed to reach 
agreement with the Soviet Union on action to be taken to consolidate the 
uneasy peace in Laos. The Soviet Union and Britain are the Co-Chairmen 
of the Geneva conference for seeing that the Geneva Agreements on the 
South-East Asian kingdom’s neutrality are not broken, 

Lord “Home, the British Foreign Secretary «old his Soviet counterpart, 
Mr. Andrei Gromyko that since they did not seem able to reach agreement, 
“1 suggest that the best thing to do is to submit the whole question 
to the judgment of the signatories of the Geneva agreements and of publia 
opinion in general,” 


ANGLO-U.S. DESIRE FOR MILITARY AID TO INDIA 

President Kennedy and Mr. Mátmillan met in a conference at Brighton 
in the last week of June 1963. In a communique issued after the end of 
the conference they reaffirmed their desire to go on helping India with 
military aid “to strengthen her defence against the threat of a renewed 
Chinese communist attack.” They added that the settlement of Indian- 
Pakistani difference—a reference to the Kashmir dispute—was highly 
important to the economic progress and the defence of the two countries. 

The aid to India decided at Nassau amounted to £20 million from 
the USA and a similar amount from the Commonwealth. Mr. Kennedy 
and Mr. Macmillan at the problem of long-term aid had indicated they 
intend to undertake a programme of such aid. 


UNITED STATES AND CAMBODIA 

Cambodia broke off diplomatic ties with the USA. Cambodia will 
withdraw its entire EmBassy staff in Washington following further deve- 
lopments in her clash with the United States which led Prince Norodom 
Sihanouk to announce the withdrawal of his Ambassador, according to a 
communique issued on December 14, 1963. “The communique from Prince 
SSihanouk's Secretariat, said that the Prince had decided to withdraw tha 
Charge d'Affaires and staff who were to have taken over from the 


Cambodian Ambassador “until further notice”. 4 
The United States has called home its Ambassador to Cambodia, 


Mr. Philip D. Sprouse, and the Cambodian Ambassador to the USA, 
Mr. Nong Kimny informed the State Department that he is being recalled 
to his capital. The U.S. State Department, however, said that the recall 
of Mr. Sprouse did not constitute a diplomatic break with Cambodia, 
Relations between the two countries have become strained recently 
following reports that a Cambodian Government broadcast had apparently 
expressed satisfaction at the assassination of President Kennedy. ` 
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EIGHTEENTH SESSION OF U.N’S GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


Expansion of U.N. Councils: On December 14, thirty-seven countries 
of Africa and Asia tabled proposals for the. expansion of the Security 
Council by four seats and of the Economic and Social Council by nine 
seats. Revision of the U.N. Charter is necessary to bring about the change, 
and a prerequisite is the assent of all the five permanent members of tha 
Security Council—the USA, Britain, Russia, France and KMT China. 
The USA later expressed its opposition to the Afrg-Asian proposals. 


South-West Africa: 'The U.N. Trusteeship Committee by 88 votes to 
two decided to ask the Security Council to consider the critical, situation 
in South-West Africa. South Africa and Portugal voted against the resolu- 
tion. Britain, France and Spain abstained. 


The U.S. delegation supported the resolution after the sponsors had 
rejected a U.S. amendment which would merely have drawn the attention 
of the Council to the situation. 2. 


South-West Africa is administered under a former League of Nations 
Mandate by South Africa. 


Korea: On December 13, the General Assembly, reaffirmed U.N. 
objectives in Korea and urged North Korea to accept its goal of a unified 
independent and democratic nation. Only the communist countries and 
Cuba voted against an Assembly resolution restraining the U.N. objectives 
and also calling for the U.N. Korean Commission. to continue its work. 


Cost of U.N. Emergency Force: On December 13, the U.N. General 
Assembly’s Budgetary Committee decided to share out the cost of main- 
taining the U.N. Emergency Force in the Middle East next year among 
members on the ratio fixed for the 1964 general budget, with reductions 
for underdeveloped countries. 

A resolution along these lines was carried By’ 56 votes to ten with 
15 abstentions. The Soviet bloc voted against the proposal. The resolution 
provided for payment reductions of up to 42.5 per cent for underdeveloped 
countries on all but the first two million of the $17,750,000 bill. 

The difference would be covered in principle by voluntary contributions. 

Aden Situation: The General Assembly’s Trusteeship Committee on 
December 13, rejected strong British objections to adopt an emergency 

eresolution calling for the immediate release of people detained under the 
State of emergency in Aden. 

ə The resolution urged the British Government to take the most effective 
measures to secure the immediate release of nationalist leaders and trade 
unionists, and end deportations from the territory. ; 

A draft resolution sponsored. by eight Arab nadons, together with 
Indonesia and Yugoslavia, described the situation in Aden as critical and 
explosive. It was passed by 42 votes to 20 with- 28 abstentions. 
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NEW FACE OF THE U.N. 


The influx of new African members has been the most striking deve- 
lopment at the U.N. in the last two years. The future of the U.N. now 
Jargely depends on how these African members are going to function, 
what they are going to demand of it, what they will do if they do not get 
what they want. They are now restive and generally on the diplomatic 
war path. Responsible politicians are beginning to consider African actions 
and attitudes as rather irresponsible and aggressive. 

With 38 (not counting South Africa) Gf the 113 members hailing 
from Africa, the balance of forces in the U.N. has radically changed. 
During’ the organisation’s first decade, the Latin American countries who 
constituted one-third, the membership had the virtual power of veto in the 
60-member General Assembly, with two-thirds majority requirement for, 
doing business. The situation has now changed. It is the Afro-Asian 
group of 58 which commands the power of decision and this group in 
turn is dominated by the 38 Africans. 

The Africans are well aware of their key positions and enjoy all the 
wooing that goes on for their favour. 

The larger Afro-Asian group, never a homogeneous body today exists 
only in name.” Indian and United Arab Republic who played in the past 
a big hand in the formulation of Afro-Asian opinion are now on the back 
bench, The Asian members are not happy over this changed situation 
and feel that their interest is not receiving enough consideration. 13 Asian 
members have already formed a sub-group of their own to safeguard their 


interests. ! 


MEDICAL ADVANCE IN 1963 


pa 
So far as advance of medicine is concerned, the year 1963 is interesting. 
many ways. There has been usual spate of new drugs, but most of them 
have merely represented miror improvements in already existing drugs. 
But they were worth introducing. A slight alterations in the formula of 
a drug may prove of great value, though they may not be lifesavers, but 
they are more useful in dealing with minor maladies of every day life. 
Smallpox—The outstanding event in the field of new of drugs in 1963 
was the preliminary report on the apparently successful use of a new drugs: 
in the prevention of smallpox. The famous British ntedical journal Lancet 
remarked “perhaps the most significant advance in smallpox contfol since 
the days of Jenner”. But it is admitted that only careful work and 
investigation before the early promise can be translated in the practical 
facts. 
The significance of this new drug is that it opens a new vista of 
possibilities in the field of therapeutics, At present time, the major un- 
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controlled infectious diseases are those due to veruses. The sulphona- 
mides and the antibiotics have brought under control conditions which 
are due to bacteria, such as tuberculosis, pneumonia and puerperal fever. 
But for all practical purposes they have no effect on diseases caused by 
viruses. For serious viral infections, such as smallpox, poliomyelitis, 
influenza, yellow fever, not to speak of other vast array of viral infections, 
such as chickenpox, mumps and common cold, we have no effective drugs. 
But the early promise of this new drug for the prevention of smallpox, 
gives good grounds for hopisg that it may lead to a* successful search for 
drugs effective against major and minor varial infections. 


Other new drug of outstanding promise is one for the treatment of 
trigeminal neuralgia. Trigeminal neuralgia affects the main sensory nerves 
‘of the face and is one of the most painful conditions to which man suffers. 
The latest authoritative medical report says, the new drug which is one 
of the anti-depressant drugs stopped the paroxysms of pain in 26 out of 
52 patients within 24 hours. In further 30 p.c. the paroxysms were 
markedly reduced within 48 hours. Unfortunately, like so many modern 
potent drugs, it is not without its dangers and obviously its use will need 
to be restricted until toxic potentialities have been fully assessed. 

Thalidomide tragedy—But much of the medical efforts was overshadowed 
by the aftermath of the tragedy caused by thalidomide, the sleeping drug 
which crippled thousands of babies by attacking them in the womb. The 
Governments and drug firms in many countries began to devise the stricter 
methods of testing compounds to prevent a repetition of the disaster. In: 
Britain, the Government set up a Drug Safety Committee to test all new 
preparations, to verify that laboratory tests for sick-effects had been carried 
out, to ensure that no drug was generally released until controlled clinical 
trials were done, to gather quickly about any illeffects the drug might 
reveal when it was issued to the public. 

Oral contraseptives—An important development in 1963 is the culmi- 
nation of a decade's work on oral contraceptives. There is little doubt 
now as to their efficacy and used, with discrimination, they are undoubtedly 
safe, of course, though some doctors are sometimes worried about the 
possible effects of the prolonged interference with the hormonal balance 
of the body which the continuing use of the oral contraseptives implies. 

Organ transplantation—is one of the outstanding achievements in the 
medical science. Kidney transplantation has been in the fore. There « 
has also been transplantation of lung. All these are now in the experi- 
mertal stage and at the moment, it is impossible to forecast whether this 
will be a practical proposition, Two main fields lend themselves to 
transplantation technique—plastic surgery and kidney grafting, One major 
obstacle to grafting kidneys was the fact that they had fo be taken from 
living donors and implanted within minutes. But a recent discovery of 4 
preserving fluid has allowed surgeons to take these organs from dea 
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patients. Kidney are cooled and kept in preserving fluid until the surgeon 
is ready to use them, 
E may be said that above are the main advances of Medical Science in 


WORLD EVENTS IN 1963 


Jan 14—President de Gaulle rejected ‘Sritain’s membership in the 
European Common Market and also rejected the American offer of Polaris, 
saying “that France intended to develop her own nuclear forces. 


Jan. 22—A treaty of reconcilliation and co-operation was signed bet- 
ween France and West Germany by President de Gaulle and Chancellor’ 
Adenaur. 

Feb. 8—Premier Abdul Karim Kassem was assassinated in an army 
coup. 
Feb, 14—Harold Wilson was elected leader of Britain’s Labour Party 
to succeed Hugh Gaitskell who died January, 18. 

March 3—Pakistan and China reached agreement in the Kashmir 
border dispute and Chinese frontier forces will be withdrawn from an area 
of about 750 sq. miles. A 

April 10—U. S. atomic submarine Threser with 129 men on board 
disappeared after deep-diving tests in the North Atlantic. 

Egypt, Iran and Syria agreed to form a federation to be called the 
United Arab Republic with one flag and Cairo as the capital. 

May 1—Two American climbers reached the summit of Mt. Everest 
in the first U.S. attempt on the mountain. 

May 16—Major L. Gordon Cooper of U.S.A. landed safely after com- 
pleting a successful 22*orbit flight lasting 34 hours and 20 minutes. 

May 22—The heads of 28 independent African States met at Addis 
Ababa, Ethiopia in the continent's first unity conference. 

June 3—His Holiness Pope John XXIII died aged 81. 

June 6—Britain’s Secretary for War John Profumo resigned after 
admitting he had lied earlier in the House of Commons when he denied 
having had intimate relations with model Christine Keeler. 

June 12—Dr. S. Radhakrishnan, President of India arrived in Londun 
on a state visit. The Queen of England appointed him as honorary 
member of the Order of Merit. is 

June 14—The fifth Russian astronaught, Lt-Col, Valery Bykovsky was 
launched into space. ` 

June 16—Russia launched the first woman into space, Miss Valentina 


Tereshkova. - 
June 11—A Buddhist priest burned himself to death on a Saigon street 


€ 
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to protest the repressive religious policies of South Vietnam s President 
Diem. 

June 20—The U.S. and the Soviet Union signed an agreement establish- 
ing a ‘hot line’ communications link between Washington and Moscow. 

July 25—The U. S., Britain and the Soviet Union initialled a test ban 
agreement in Moscow prohibiting nuclear testing on land, in space and 
underwater. 

July 26—A massive earthquake devasted Skoplje, Yugoslavia leaving 
over 1,000 persons dead. » * 

Aug. 7—The U. N. Security Council passed a resolution to bar arms 
shipments to South Africa in a move aimed against that country's apartheid 
policy. . 


» . Sept. 15—Malaya, Sarawak, British North Borneo and Singapore merged. 


into a new nation Malayasia. 

Sept. 2I—The Soviet Union charged communist China with illegal 
appropriations of Soviet territory and ovef 5,000 border violations in 1962. 

Oct. 16—Chancellor Adenauer of West Germany retired after 14 years 
and Ludwig Erhard succeeded him. 

Oct. 18—Foreign Secretary Lord Home became Britain's new Prime 
Minister following the resignation of Harold Macmillan. « 

Nov. I—A military coup deposed the Government of South Vietnam 
‘and President Diem and his brother Ngo Dinh Nhu were assasinated. 

Nov. 22—An assassin’s rifle shots took the life of the President Kennedy 
as he was riding in an open car in a Dallas, Texas motorcade. Vice- 
President Lyndon Johnson was sworn as the 36th President abroad the 
Presidential plane that took him and the dead Presidents body back to 
Washington. Lee Harvey Oswald was arrested as the alleged assassin. 

Nov. 24—Lee Harvey Oswald, the alleged assassin of President Kennedy 
was himself shot and killed by Jack Ruby, a Dallas night club owner, in 
the police department basement. ie 

Dec. 9—Britain granted independence to Zanzibar. 

Dec. 11—Britain granted independence to Kenya, making it the 35th 
independent States in Africa, ° 
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of Jndja are (1) Special Marriage Act XLII of 1954 and (2) Hindu 
Marriage Act XXV of 1955. Under the first Act a marriage between 
two persons may be solemnised, if at the time of marriage following con- 
ditions are fulfilled—(1) neither party has spouse living,«(2) neither party 
is an idiot or a lunatic, (3) male has completed the age of 21 years and 
the female the age of 18 years, (4) parties are not within the degree of 
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MARRIAGE LAWS IN INDIA—The two major marriage laws ™ 
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prohibited relationship. A marriage under the Act may be solemnised 
in any form wrich the parties may choose to adopt, but it shall not be 
complete and binding on each party unless each party says to the other 
in “the presence of marriage Registrar and three witnesses and in any 
language understood by the marriage parties—I (A) take thee (B) to be 
my lawful wife (or husband). Marriage solemnised under the Act 
of any member of an undivided family who professes the Hindu, Buddhist, 
Sikh or Jain religion shall be deemed to effect his severence from such 
family. Succession to the property of any perso& solemnised under the Act 
shall be governed by the Indian Succession Act. 


| Hindu Marriage Act XXV of 1955—A marriage between two 
Hindus may be solemnized if following conditions are fulfilled— 
(1) neither party has a spouse living, (2) neither party is an idiot or a 
lunatic, (3) the bridegroom has completed the age of 18 years and tha 
bride, the age of fifteen years, (4) the parties are not within the degrees of 
prohibited relationship, unless the custom or usage governing each of them. 
permits a marriage between the two, (5) parties are not Sapindas of cach 
other unless the custom or usage governing each of them permits of a 
marriage between the two, (6) where the bride has not completed the 
age of 18 years, ‘the consent of her guardian in marriage, if any, has beem 


obtained. For the purpose of facilitating the proof of Hindu marriages, . 


the State Government may make rules providing that parties to any such, 
marriage may have the particulars relating to their marriage entered in 
such manner and condition as may be prescribed. 

PROMISSORY NOTE—(1) The promissory note must be in 
writing (2) It must contain an undertaking to pay (3) The promise to 
pay must be unconditional (4) The maker must sign the promissory note 
(5) The maker of note must be a certain person (6) The sum payable 
must be certain (7) The sum payable should be in money and money only 
(8) Payee must be certain. The period of limitation is three years. 

LIGHT AND AIR—There is no right to light and air against 
a neighbour and the latter may wall up all access to light and air unless 
easement has been acquired by 20 years’ user as of right. 

MAJORITY—Age of majority is 18 years and when a minot’s 
estate is under the Court of Wards, it is.21 years. A contract by minor 

ds null and void. : 

RECEIPTS—Receipts for any money or other property when 
the amount or value exceeds Rs. 20 must be stamped with 10 nP. stamp. 

LAW RELATING TO HOUSING ,IN CALCUTTA AND 
WEST BENGAE-(1) is regulated by the West Bengal Premises 
Tenancy Act of 1956. Rent shall be paid within the time fixed by contract 
or in the absence of such contract by the fifteenth day of the month next 
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following the month for which it is payable. No landlord shall make 
the purchase of any furniture a condition for grant, renewal or continu- 
ance of the tenancy of such premises. The main causes of eviction of 
tenants are as follows—(1) tenant has made a default in the payment of 
rent for two months within a period of 12 months or for two successive 
periods in cases where rent is not payable monthly. 

WILL—No special form is necessary, but there should be a clear 
and definite statement as to the testator’s intentiqns, Intent should be 
expressed in plain languag? by avoidance of legal terms, if possible. The 
words should not be scratched with an instrument or erased. Alteration 
may be made by striking through the words but they must be tnitialled. 
The signature or mark of the testator must be in the Will and’ it 
must be attested by at least two witnesses. Registration is not compulsory, 
Every Will is revoked by the marriage (except Will by Hindu). For a 
wish to change the disposition, it is better to make a new Will revoking 
the old one or to add a codicil. 

INCOME-TAX—The tax under the Income Tax Act is leviable 
annually for each financial year commencing on the Ist April and ending 
on the 31st March following. The tax is levied at the rates sanctioned by 
the Parliament in the Annual Finance Act. The tax is leviable on income 

' earned by all persons during previous year. ‘Persons’ for the purpose of 
income tax are classified according to their status into Individual Hindu 
undivided Family, Firm, Company, Local Authority and other Associatiort 
of Persons. The term Hindu undivided family includes Dayabhaga 
families. The ‘previous year’ is either the previous financial year or a 
period of 12 months upto which the assessee has made up his accounts 
ending within the previous financial year. Thus the Income-tax year is 
always ahead of the previous year by a year or so. The word “income” 
is not adequately defined in the Indian Income Tzx Act. It is money or 
money’s worth periodically received from a definite source. It does not 
include gifts, windfall gains and receipts of a casual or non-recurring 
nature such as prize money in a Crossword “Competition or a Derby lottery, 
money won by occasional bets in the race course, et. In computing the 
income for assessment, certain invisible items of income are taken into 
consideration, ie. value of rent free quarters, etc. Certain classes of 
income are exempt from Income Tax assessment. 
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